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EDITOR’S NOTE 


Interest in archaeology is keener and more widespread now than at any time in the pa^t; to 
much so that the dividing-line separating the specialist and the ^^gcncral reader** is narrowing. 
Newspaper articles and many popular books keep the reader informed of the latest archacolog- 
icaJ techniques and discoveries. The result is that the intelligent amateur wants to know more 
and more, and is sometUiies prepared to wrestle with serious professional wQrk& which may 
occasionally take him out of his depth. 

This book has been compiled to help such enthusiasts. If, in the coui^e of his study* a reader 
comes upon a passing reference to* say* Tolund Man or the Ta$sUi FrcscoSi he can find out 
more about them here. If he i$ interested in the lives and personalities of great archaeologists, 
he will find biographies of such men as Sir Flinders Petrie, Mariette Pasha* Sir Arthur Evans 
and the Abb^ Breuil, to name a few. If his interest is in particular regions* there are long artides 
on the archaeology of Egypt* east and west Africa, the eastern and western Mediterranean, and 
other areas. If he wants to know more about how objects are dated* or how stone tools are 
identified and classified he will find the appropriate articles. A great many archaeological dis¬ 
coveries are described, such as the Tomb of Tutankhamun* Ur of the Chaldees, Alaca Hoyiik,. 
J ericho, and Knossos- There are artides on places and peoples* cities and civilizations, tombs 
and techniques, ancient languages and their dcciphcrmentp Each article is written by an acknow¬ 
ledged authority on the subject, and the field covered is world-wide, from China to Mexico* 
from northem Europe to southern Afcica. 

However, In a book of some zzo,ooo words* it was dearly impossible to indude a reference 
to every fact of archaeological importance in the world, even if each entry was reduced to a few 
lines. Personal seleaion is inevitably involved, and for this the Editor must take responsibility* 
His choice was guided by the following considerations: the interest of the general reader as 
well as the specialisti the necessity of including items from many parts of the world, not mere¬ 
ly from Europe, the Middle East* and the Americas; and the need to strike a balance between 
sites and discoveries of worid-wide importance and inEerest, and out-of-the-way terms w^hich 
the reader might encounter* and of which he required explanations. An example of the first is 
'‘Kriossos”, and of the second "brachiatc”. 

Although the second considemtion, ^'general reader-interest”, played a large part in select¬ 
ing the items, accuracy and intelligibility were equally Lmpoctant. Within these limits this 
book is a work of reference but it also caters unashamedly for the “dipper-in**. Open any page^ 
and the odds arc that you are likely to find something curious* interesting or exciting. And if* 
having become interested in one entry, the reader wishes to pursue the subject further, there is 
a system of cross-rcfctcnces which enables him to do so* Moreover* although the entri^ are 
arranged in alphabetical order, readers who wish to study a particular period, culture or geo¬ 
graphical area, will find, on page 7 ^ items convenicotly grouped under a number of separate 
headings. 

One important omission will be noticed. There arc few referents to the archiieology of 
‘'classical” Greece and Rome, or to that of medieval Europe. There are* however, concribu- 


tlonsi on antiquities in the Far East and in America cFcn though some of them are as ceceDt as 
the sixteenth cenmry The reason for this apparent inconsistency is that a great many books 

on classical archaeology already exist, as do works on medieval Europe. Less mformation is 
readily available on archaeological sites in such countries as China, Ceylon, Indonesia^ India, 
and South America, even though these may fall within Europc^s "histodcal” period. The main 
criteria in selecting a subject have been (ij) is this subject important and interesting, and (p) is it 
one with which the general reader, as distinct from the specialist, is likely to be unfatniliat? 

Yet, even allowing for all these provisions, the Editor has to admit that many worth-while 
subjects which he would like to have included have had to be left out. When a final choice had 
to be made It became, ultimately, a personal one, though guided by the Editor's advisers,^ each 
of whom is a specialist in his particular fidd, whether it is India^ F.gypt^ the Aegean, western 
Europe, the Middle East, the Far East, or pre-Columbian AmeriQ. Each of these eminent 
authorities was equally anxious that his or her subjeo: should be adequately represented, and 
the task of arbitrating between them was not alwap easy. The Editor wishes to express his 
grateful thanks to these scholars^ and to all the many contributors who have made this book 
possible- He hopes that they, as well as the reader, will consider that the result justifies thdr 
joint efforts^ 

L, C. 


NOTBJ Bold type within any article denotes that there 
is a separate entry on the place, person or thing which 
should be consulted for further reference. 


WHAT IS ARCHAEOLOGY? 


b 

LEONAKD COTTRELL 

**The scientific study of antiquities” says one dictionaiy - a very inadequate definition^ We 
shall get nearer to the truth if we examine the Greek foimdatiori of the word; tf/'fAtfwr-andent; 
arch/, beginning; logos^ discourse. A discourse based on an examinatioo of man*s begiiinings; is 
that the answer? Only a partial one^ for archaeology is often also concerned with endings; 
there arc few things the archaeologist likes better than a site which has been subjected, in an- 
dent times, to sudden and catastrophic destruction (Pompeii^ for instance). From the death of a 
dty, a culture^ or a dvilization* we can learn a great deal about its life. There is also the equally 
important question of development. Archaeological research can reveal to us change, progress 
ordctcrioiation; it Is a continuing story which begins with the first appearance of man on earth, 
and will only end with the final extinction of the spedes. 

Essentially, then, archaeologj' is the story of man^ as revealed by the things he has left be¬ 
hind, whether these are tools^ weapons^ household artides^ furniture, ornaments, buildings, 
tombs, human or animal remains. Written records on stone, clay, or papyrus arc obviously 
important too, but they appear relatively late in human history^ mthin the last 5,ooo years, and 
then only in certain limited areas. Most archaeological knowledge is derived from the interpre-^ 
tation of things, and not only things in themsdves* We may identify an Gb|ect and understand 
its purpose and function; but equally important is the situation in which it is found, its assoda- 
tion with other objects, or with identifiable soil or rock strata, and its similarity or dissiniilaiity 
to objects found on other sitos* 

Again the study of stratigraphy helps us to establish comparative dates from the leveb at 
which things arc found; that of typology enables us to follow the development of a people or 
“culture” from stylistic changes in the things they made and used* Other specialists can help 
the archaeologist in his work; the anatomist and the palaeontologist tell him about the physical 
appearance of ancient peoples by examining their bones. The palaeobotauist, by microscopic 
examination of seeds, pollen, and other surviving vegetable remains, hdps to build up a picture 
of the flora existing in ancient times^ and the climatologist the type of weather* In recent years 
the nuclear physicist has provided an invaluable technique for dating objects made of organic 
matter, by measuring the amount of radioactivity present in it. 

An old-style antiquarian such as Sir Thomas Browne, who u^ote so movingly about “funer¬ 
ary umes lately discovered in a field in Norfolk^^ would be bewildered by the technical language 
of the mode rn archaeologist. It is a far cry from Browne's “to be pyrami dally extant is a fallacy 
in duration” to the following title of an article in an Egyptological journal “A special use of 
the sd/ff.f and jrfw.w./Forms”... 

The Editor admits that lus sympathies are with Sir Thomas Browne. WHle respecting and 
admiring the technical expertise of the modem archaeologist, and recognhdng the need for the 
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amateur to undetstand these techniques (hence this book) it seems to him importaDt that one 
should not lose sight of the wood for the trees, the “wood” being the wonderful, moving story 
of man^s progress from the anJinal to the human state; his successive esperimentSj successes 
and feUures in the art of living. Just as the explorer extends our knowledge of the earth which 
is our home, so the archaeologist should enlarge our comprehension of ourselves. Instead of 
being confined to a brief, blinkered vision of our own segment of dme, our eyes should be 
opened to the whole vast panorama of human development. 

Curiosity about the past is no recent thing. The andent Egyptians kept records; so did the 
Babylonians. Ln dassit^ times Herodotus travelled thousands of mileSj eagerly searching for 
the history of the many peoples with whom he came in contact . Pausaxdas went to Mycenae some 
sixteen centuries before Schliemann, Diodorus the Sicilian, Strabo and Pliny were all cunous 
about the past. Even the smdy of geology is very andent. Nincteentb-century sdentists such as 
Huxley and Dartt'in examined fossils of animals, and postulated that the world was far, far 
older rhfln man, and that over a period of millions of years there had been changes in the earth's 
crust; so that what had once been under sea was now on a mountain-top. More than a,5oo 
years before Huxley, a Greek philosopher named Xenophanes found fossilixcd remaius of sea 
shells in the mountains of Sidly, and the imprint of seaweed and fishes in a quarry near Syra¬ 
cuse. and correctly interpreted them. 

Scientific curiosity, $uch as the Greeks exhibited, grew dim in the Middle Ages, imprisoned 
within a rdigious orthodoxy which frowned on rational inquiry. But there were still ^^anri- 
quarians”. With the Renaissance the liberated spirit of man again began searching and probing 
into the past. There was a cult of Antiquity, Greek and Roman art was rediscovered. Statues 
were dug up to enrich private museums and collections. In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries we sec the beginnings of scientific archaeology; such rnen as Sir Thomas Browne 
exanuned and reflected on the significance of ancient objects, and here and there a few bold 
spirits even dared to question the Church's dogma that man’s history extended no further 
back than about 4000 b,c. But at this time their voices were scarcely heard. 

Even in the seventeenth century travellers to Egypt and the Middle East surveyed the 
Pyramids. Professor Greaves, in the time of Charley r* wrote an excellent treatise on them^, and 
other travellers brought back tales of Babylon and Nineveh. The works of classical historians, 
Herodotus, Plitiy and the rest, were re-eiamincd. But sdenttfic inquiry was Still inhibited by 
the necessity of keeping within a Literal interpretation of biblical chronology. Archaeology 
was still in chains. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century it began to break free. By the beginning of the 
nineteenth, with the dedphcimcat of the Rosetta Stone and the re-discovery of the andent 
Egyptian language, modem archaeology may be said to have begun. But for a long time it 
lemaiDed little mote than an occupation for romantic treasure-seekers and antiquity hunters. 
This was the period when Egypt and Mesopotamia were plundered ruthlessly for works of 
antiquity which were assembled in European museuins and private coUections, undated, and 
at the time, undatable - objects only of curiosity. 

At this period begin the great names; Mariette, Maspero, Petrie. Brugseh in Egypt, Layard 
and Botta in Mesopotamia, Pitt-Rivers in Britauip others in Europe and America. In India and 
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the Far Ea 3 t also curiosity was begUmiog to stir* In Ccy]on Major For bra explored the rmocd 
' dtira of Antuadhapura and Polunnaruwa^ and compiled a list of Sinhalese kings, die first of 
whom reigned more chan 500 years before Qnist. In Europe mm began to probe much farther 
back in timej in the limescoae hills of the Dordogne, in the Dorset chalk, in the caves of Alta- 
mira in Spain, men looked on the work, the tools* the remains of ancestors who had lived at a 
time so remote than even the pharaohs seemed* by comparison, of yesterday- Darwin had pub¬ 
lished The Qrigirt of Speem^ Huiley made his historic speech at Oxford. Archbishop Ushcr^s 
I tidy little chronology “dislimned like mist” and men looked back* not to an act of Creation in 
4004 B.c. but to a yawning abyss of time which seemed boEtomless, Some refused even to look. 
And geologists proved that* compared with the age of the earth, the emergence and develop¬ 
ment of Homo sapiens was as a day compared with a thousand years. 

Against this background the archaeologists of the nineteenth and twentieth centurira have 
attempted to chart the comparatively brief progress of man from savagery to civilization. 

Archaeology ceased to be a treasure-hunt aad a collector's hobby. With Pitt-Rivers and Petrie 
scientific excavation began, in which the aim was not merely to find objects but to establish a 
reliable system of comparative dating, even of buildings and artifacts which were made long 
before the invention of written records* Gradually, patiently, the history of man*s successive 
attempts at civilization has been pieced togethcjri the “tdls” of Mesopotamia - layer after layer 
of successive occupation - began to give up their secrets j from fragmented pottery, from tools 
and weapons, wall foundations, funerary furtii hife^ archaeologists were able to trace the move¬ 
ment of peoples, their wars and conquests, religious beliefs* social customs; and when the an¬ 
cient writings were deciphered, even something 0/ their thoughts. 

In Greece, long believed to be the bi rthplace of western civilization, SchliemaDn, Evans and 
others discovered that there had existed, in prehistoric Europe, a rich and literate civilization, a 
thousand years before the age of Pericles* Homer* who had been regarded as a recorder of 
myths and folk-tales, was proved to have been describing a civilization which once existed, 
though it had vanished in his rime, ^‘We know now”, said Sir Arthur E^^ans* "that the old 
legends were truc^\ 

And not only the Homeric legends. In India the discovery of great cities at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-Ehiro, datable to mote than aooo b.c., and the evidence of their sack and pillage* in¬ 
dicated that the ancient Hindu myths concerning Indm (in the Rigitda) may well commemorate 
the original invasion of the Indus Valley by Aryan conquerors. 

Near Peking in China, were discovered the remains of one of man*s earliest ancestors. Sinan¬ 
thropus. In the same country, at Anyang* archaeologists found evidences of a highly develop 
ed '^riverine” culture^ with a writing-system, roughly contemporaneous with the Middle King¬ 
dom in andent Egypt (about zooo b.c.). At Folsom, in North America, remains were found of 
Palaeolithic men, hunters and tool-makers, dating back to at least 10,000 B.c. and probably 
much earlier. And in Africa, hitherto almost virgin territory for the prehistoriao, proto-human 
remains were found of such vast antiquity as to suggest that Darwin''s shrewd guess - that 
Africa may have been the birthplace of the human race - may well have been true* 

Looked at in this way archaeology is excidng. An airman^s view of the prehistoric landscape 
shows a dear and intelligible sequence of devdopment* a progressive extension of knowledge. 
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It is like reading ttc last chapter of a well-written detective-story lo which the deductions from 
all the clues scattered throughout the book are analysed and then assembled into a coherent 
pattern. But in &ct the story is made up from the work of a very la^e number of individual 
scholars, each working within the limits of his own particular field. If the airman comes down 
from the higher altitudes, and lands, he may well find one devoted man spending a lifetime 
and interpreting archaeological “finds" in one small arai. That man is only vaguely 
aware of what is going on beyond the mountains whida circumscribe his view. Indeed he may 
be Indificient to discoveries made outside his own territory. But if he does his job properly, 
recording, photographing and describing, it docs not matter if he dies and is forgotten. 
Anothcrscholar. perhaps of a differeat nationality, Uving at a later time and in another part of 
the world, can r«d the former scholar’s work, and pediaps find the missing piece in the jigsaw 
puzzle wMch he himself is trying to solve. This is why an intematio^ standard of techniques 
and working methods is so important. Three hundred years ago Sir Thomas Browne wrote 
magnificently about his “funerary umes”, but we do not know what they looked like, what 
objects were found in association with them, at what level they were found, how they compar 
ed with other “umes” discovered in other parts of Britain or Europe. If Browne had been 
writing today, a future archaeologist living in izio a.d. would know as much about them as 
Brownt himsdf — and probably more. 

One can think of many «an3ples of tWs vital cotrelation between the discoof scholais 
living and dead. In 1876 Schliemaiin found, at Mycenae, a builds head in silver with a roscctCj 
between its horns. Years after the death of Schliemaiin, another archaeologist found, at 
Vapheio in Greece, a cup ornamented with reliefs showing the capture of a bulli Still later, i u 
the early yeajfs of the twentieth centuryj Sir Arthur Evans* excavating at Knossos* in Cr^Cj 
came upon painted frescos depicting young men and girls leaping over the horns of a charging 
bull, scenes which reminded him of the G reek legends concermng Theseus and the Minotaur — 
a bT^-moostet. Today we can be reasonably certain that there existed* in Minoan Crete, a 
religious cult in which the bull — symbol of fertility - figured prominently. We also Imow that 
the invaders of Greece in the second milleanium b.c. came into contact with this esLrhcr Cretan 
civilization and adopted some of its customs and beliefs. 

In the nineteenth century Egyptologists noticed^ in a certain tornb in the Theban Necropolis, 
painted scenes representing a procession of alien people presenting gifts to the Pharaoh 
Tuthmosis m. These people wore a dress which was quite imfamlliar and non-Egi^tian. They 
carried ofierings in the form of omamentSj vessels* and weapons which were noticeably non- 
Egyptiaiij and among them was a model of a builds head+ In the Eg)^tian hieroglyphic writing 
these people were described “the Keftiu”* but nobody knew who =*the Keftiu^' were. Many 
years later Sir Arthur Evans discovered^ at Knossos in Crete, frescos of men dressed exactly 
like those represented in the Theban tomb* The mysterious “Keftiu*"^ were the inhabitants of 
Minoan Crete in tjoo b.c. 

Herc is a more dramatic example. In Howard Carter discovered the fabulous tomb of 
Tutankhamun* an Egyptian pharaoh whose sepulchre had miraculously survived more then 
3*000 years, with n<^rly all its funerarj' furniture intact. The gkl-wife of the king was named 
Ankhesenamun, and it was known chat some months after the death of the young pharaoh 
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(who died at about the age of 17) the queen married a powerful Egyptian courtier mmed Ay. 
He was probably about sixty years of age* In andent Egypt succession to the throne passed 
through the female line; a man could not become pharaoh unless he married the daughter of 
the preceding pharaoh, which is why Ay was so anxious to many Ankhesenamun. Human 
nature has changed very little in 5^000 years^ so that one imagines that a seventeen-year-old 
girl would not be anxious to marry a man over thrice her age. 

Some years after the discovery of Tutankhamuni's tomb a Gemian archaeologist was 
vrorliing in the ruins of the dty now called Boghaakoy* in Asia Minor^ more than seven 
hundred miles distant from the capital of Egypt. He found a Large number of baked-clay 
writing-tablets which had formed part of the archives of the Hittite kings who formerly inhab¬ 
ited Boghaakdy. Among these archives was a number of letters addressed by a Hittite king 
named Shubbiluliuma to an unknown Egyptian princess. Her letters have not survived, but it 
was clear from Shubbiluliuma's replies that the Egyptian princess was desperately anxious to 
find a husband. She had invited Shubbiluliuma to send one of his unmarried sons to Egypt, so 
that the princesS;^ whose husband had recently died^ could marry him* *^So*^ she wrote ^'hc may 
become king of Egypt”. 

Herr Edel, a noted German scholar, has succeeded in identifying the unknown Egyptian 
princess with Ankhesenamun. According to Egyptian funerary ri tual, the deceased king^s bewiy 
had to remain for a hundred days in a bath of natron prior to mummificatiom Those hundred 
days gave Ankhesenamim her chance^ Deteimined not to many Ay she had written in desper¬ 
ation to the Hittite king. *Tfou have many sons. Send me one of thciUj that he may marry me 
and become kin g of Egypt.*^ In the end Shubbiluliuma did send one of his sons, but he never 
reached Thebes. Probably he was murdered by one of Ay*s agents* Ay married Ankhesenamun 
and became king of Egypt, and the unhappy widow of Tntankhamun disappears &om the 
scene. 

This is a romantic, passionate, human story, but it i$ not an iimginfltive creation. It is fac¬ 
tually true, and the archaeological records prove it. For one brief moment the veU is lifted, and 
we come into contact with human beings like ourselves* Unhappily such in-ddents are rare, and 
for most of the time one must piece together the human story from the utilitarian objects which 
human beings have left behind. 

'"Romance” is almost a dirty word among some archaeologists. One can readily understand 
why, and sympathize. For fkr too long, in novels, films and plays, the archaeologist has been 
represented, not as a patient seeker after truth, but either as a vulgar treasurc-seckcr lusting for 
hidden gold, or a pathetic, slightly comic creature doddering about among bones and scraps of 
pottery — a refugee from life. Both stereotypes are demonstrably false* 

The saddest aspect of this travesty is that the mality is often so much more "'romantic” than 
the fictitious creation of the scriptwriter. One must admit that the adventure experienced by 
the modem archaeologist is usu^y intellectual* One thinks of Michael Ventris, poring over 
the navigator^$ table in an r.a.f. bomber returning from a raid on Berlin, pu^^ng over the 
mysterious 'TJnear b” script which Sir Arthur Evans discovered at Knossos. When he was a 
seventeen-year-old schooll^y at Stowe^ Ventris had heard the 80-year-oId scholar^ discoverer 
of the Minoan civilization, lecture on this unknown writing system which for forty ytsars he 
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had tried to iatctpttt. Sevenceeo ycits kter^ when stiM only thirty-four^ Vcntris had translated 
it - a feat grcaier than that of QiampoUion^ who deciphered the Egyptian hieroglyphs. 
GhampoUion had a “bilingual due”, Ventds had not. 

One thinks of Henry Rawlioson, hanging perilously from the Behistun Rock in Persia, 
laboriously transcribing the aineiform writing which he was eventually to translate^ thus reveal- 
ing to the modem world the hterature of ancient Babylonia. There is the young Flindees 
Petrie, sent out to Egypt in the ^eighties by his cranky father to investigate the quasi-religious 
^'Great Pyramid'* theories of Piaari Sm}-!!!, and discovering something much more impressive. 
“The mean thickness of the eastern joint of the northern casing stones is a fiftieth of an inch”. ^. 
he wrote^*. therefore the mean variations of the cutting of the stone from a straight line is but 
kmdred^A part &/ an iWA... these joints^ with area of seventy-five square feet each, were 
not only worked as finely as this, but cemented throughout. Though the stones were brought 
as dose as one five-hundredth of an inch, in fact into contact,the mean opening of the joint was 
one fiftieth of an inch, yet the builders managed to fill the joint with cement, despite the great 
area of it, and the weight of the stone, some sixteen tons.. Eivc thousand years ago, the 
Great Pyramid had been built with almost as much prcdsioo as a modem machine-tooh 

There was also physical adventure, often of the most alarming kind. Smith, discoverer of 
the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, being shot through the chest by a fanatic, yer surviving; 
Layard galloping across the Armenian mountains in his hurry to be the first to excavate Nim- 
md, and arriving at the British Residence at Baghdad, ragged and penniless; Hiram Bingham, 
the Ameri can explorer, scrambling, breathless, up the finat slopes of the gorge of the Urubamba 
in Peru^ hearing the roar of waters far below^ and seeing, for the first time, the sacred city of the 
luus, Macchu Picchu, which even the Spanish never discovered. There was 

Petrie^ camping in the desert near the pyramid at Hawara, with a gun at his side, and finding, 
in a rocky crevice, the half-eaten corpse of a tomb-robber; and Howard Carter, discoverer of 
the tomb of Tutankhamun, esconced with his armed guard high in the Theban cliffs, engaging 
in a brisk gun-battle with Arab plundeters who had come to rob the tomb ofQueenHatshepsu t 
There was Hilprecht, another American archaeologist, watching the smoke rising from his 
burning tents as Beduins looted his camp at Nippur* If Hollywood is looking for “tme-li^” 
stories about archaeologists, involving physical adventure and violence, it need not employ 
fiction-writers. 

But few archaeological adventures are of this robust physical kind. Much of the archaeolo¬ 
gist's work would appear dull to the layma n ; the painstaking digging, month after month, of 
a site which yields no objects of artistic or intrinsic value; the routine measutenient, photo¬ 
graphing and drawing of strata; the classification^ in the workshop and laboratory, of hun¬ 
dreds of tiny fragments of pottery; the ultimate publication of the fiuds^ so that other scholars 
shall have ready access to the information. Such work is going on all the dme, in the universi¬ 
ties and museums of the world; the general public never hears of it, unless a happens to 
reveal something which appeals to the imagination of the layman. Yet it is probably true to say 
that the greater part of our knowledge of the remote past is derived from his patient, relatively 
unrewarding work. 

In any case, the romance aud excitement of archaeological research is not confined to the 
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discovery of rare or beautiful objects. Archaeology is a search for kriowlcdgCj not primarily for 
things. A few tiny scraps of Roman pottery, below thegms of some British hill-fort^ may be 
enough to prove that the fort was built in pre-Roman times. A minute scrap of birumea from 
laummy-wrappings, found inside an otherwise empty sarcophagus, proves that it once con¬ 
tained a body, and that fact may be of vital importance to the history of a dynasty. One insignif¬ 
icant little Egyptian statuette of known dace, discovered in association with certain htiuoan 
objects under the Palace of Knossos^ enabled the excavators to date not only those objects, hut 
similar artifacts found on other sites, perhaps hundreds of miles away. The naere imprint, on 
dried earth, of a wooden harp from which every trace of wood had decayed, enabled Sir 
Leonard Woolley to reconstmet, down to the last detail, an instrument played by the court 
musicians of Sumeria 3,000 years ago. 

The work of many archaeologists is confined within a certain period beginning with the 
Neolithic (New Stone) Age^ of which the earliest manifestations are found in central Asia prob¬ 
ably round about 10,000 b.c. From that time onwards we can study the lives of men who had 
ceased to depend entirely on hunting, but were able to live for considerable periods in one 
spot, and thus develop the arts of agriculture, stock-rearing, spinning, weaving, and the 
making of pottery vessels for storing food. This marked a revolution in human behaviour, and 
laid the foundarions of modem civiliEatioo. However, compared with the entire history of 
man, this period of some 12,000 ycajr$ represents only cfu part of the whole (some 

prehistorians would put the proportion at f&r/ieiA). That is why, in this book, we have in¬ 
cluded items dealing with much earlier periods, right back to the Palaeolithic (Old Stone) Age 
and the pre-Palaeolithie ages even though some nught argue that such rernoEc epochs are the 
province of the prehistorian rather than the archaeologists 

The fascination of Neolithic and post-Neolithic archaeology is that it deals with human 
beings who, in many ways, "were very like ourselves. The fascination of prehistory is of the 
opposite kind; in the earliest beginnings we are faced with creatures which are not apes, and 
yet stiU not men. And even later, in Palaeolithic times, when we find stone tools obviously 
shaped by a human wiU^ we are d^ing with people so remote from ourselves that ive can only 
enter in their nunds through imagination. Somedmes the artist - the composer Stravinsky, 
for instance, in “The Eire of Spring^ ^ — may bring us nearer to the spirit and atmosphere 
of prehistoric times than the scientist. To many laymen the majn obstacle to an apprecia¬ 
tion of prehistoric archaeology is the paucity of the objects found. We have all looked bc- 
wilderedly at the rows upon rows of carefully classified implements, hand-axes, knives, 
borers, scrapers, etc., labelled AurignaciaOj or Mousterian, or Gravettian, and retired baffled, 
or perhaps bored. 

Yet the subject ran be absorbing and stimulating, provided one recognizes that these “cul¬ 
tures'^ so painstakingly catalogued are only the prehistorian^s “tools of trade”, convenient 
labels and nothing more. Always, ultimately, the study is not of things but of human beings^ 
The careful classificarions show us where and how certain primitive human beings lived; the 
mode of life can be guessed at by the tools they used ’ band-axes for use both a$ w^eapons and 
tools; knives for cutting up the anirmJ-sklns, awls for piercing them; bone needles for sewing 
them together. Then there are those mysterious ‘^cave-shelters” such as one finds in the now- 
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fertile valleys of the Dordogne and the V^zire, in France. Here, when the gladecs of the last 
Ice Age penetrated far south into Europe, primitive mari looked out from the cave mouth, 
watching for the return of the wild animals upon whidi he depended for very life. There you 
will see the remains of his fires, used both for cooking and for keeping the more ferocious 
beasts at bay. There you will see, at Le Moustier for instance, the figures he carved on the 
rocks within the cave. And in the gravels prehistorians discovered the primitive stone tools 
which he made and used, equipment devised by his superior brain to compensate for his own 
pitiful frailty compared with the strength of the wild beasts, 

Benjamin Franklin's definition of man as a "tool-making animal” still holds good. Some 
animals, c.g. gorillas, have been known to use tools, such as a piece of wood or bone and, even 
to maintain, though not to create, fire. But only man can make tools. About thirty million years 
ago, in the period which the geologists called Miocene, there lived in east Africa a certain 
species of monkey-like creatures. About a hundred of them were found on Rusinga Island, in 
Kenya, and one of them, labelled Proconsul, had certain un-apc-like characteristics which, it 
has been suggested, may indicate that it belonged to the primal strain from which both man 
and apes arc descended. 

During the early Pliocene period other types of ape developed which were adapted to 
living in trees, as certain tj'pcs of ape do today. But there were other apes who preferred to live 
in the open country. So, in time, they developed their pelvic girdles and hind legs in such a 
way as to enable them to move easily on their hind legs only. It is believed that this upright 
posture enabled the human race to evolve. Once he had learned to walk upright, man, or sub- 
man, had the free use of his forc-Umbs and hands. He could pick up and examine objects. His 
fore-paws ^or 'hands") became more highly developed, whereas his feet did not. Never¬ 
theless, even today, in Japan, there are artfsts capable of making fine drawings with a brush 
held between the first and second toes; and the same capacity has b«n observed among 
Europeans whose hands have become useless through paralysis. 

These sub-men also developed fine eyes, which could see both neat and distant objects 
clearly. Above all they developed their brains. Whereas other animals specialized (in the genet- 
ical sense) mainly in bone and muscle, only man’s ancestors specialized in their brains. In time, 
the hum^ brain ceased merely to control and direct the physical actions of the body, as in the 
lom'Cr animals. It developed lelf-eonscioutiasi, and the capacity for conceptual thought. "Con¬ 
sciousness” says a well known ptehistocian "is the mistletoe on the oak tree... Man is the only 
anii^ which can stand outside the window and see itself talking". Three hundred years ago an 
Italian doctor named GaUjani had observed that "man is the only animal which takes an intei- 
est in things which don’t concern it.” 

This is no place to describe the evolution of man, from man-ape to primeval, from prime¬ 
val to prinutivc, from primitive to modem. But at least it can be said that, at widely-separated 
places on the earth’s surfkcc, remains have been found of cteatuies which had more in conunoQ 
with ourselves than our ape-like ancestors. The oldest known example is Australopithecus 
which means "southern ape” and was found in African He probably Uved about a million year^ 
ago. In the same tx>ntincnt was discovered the more developed spedes, Paranthropus and 
Telanthfopus. In Java was found Pithecanthropus erectus, who walked like a man. In Chmn 
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there was Sinanthropus who could make quartz tools and who used fire. In Britain there was 
Swanscoitibc Alan who was also a tool-maker. 

We do not yet know from which spedes our own aiicestor3 Homo sapiens, is derived. Mr 
Desmond Clark states that "anatomists arc generally agreed that the genus Pithecanthropus is 
probably ancestral to the genus Homo^ and may in turn have evolved from a form vttry similar 
to that of Australopithecus, This does not imply, however, that the Far Eastern population of 
this genus was itself the ancestral group, as the actual transition from the one to the other may 
have occurred in some other psrt of the world” {Th Pr^A/V^pjry cf Sau/hm Afrifa by J. D. Clark, 
195 9). On the other hand some authorities, such as the author of the article on Primates, sug¬ 
gest that such spedes as Australopithecus and Pithecanthropus were “side-tracks^^ &om the 
main evolurionary road, and that we derived through a more direct, but as yet undiscovered 
route, from the ancestors of the Proconsul apes. 

But it does app^r that Homo sapiens may have originated in Africa, and then, with the 
melting of the gladers at the end of the loe Age, migrated to Europe, where he found, already 
living therCj a more primitive but distantly related spedes of men which we call Homo 
neanderthalisw Because he had had the opportunity for development in warmer latitudes, Homo 
sapiens was superior to Neanderthal Man and eventually replaced him* He was a skilful 
hunter, and produced the magnificent cave art which one finds at such places as Lcs Trois 
Frdes, Lascaux and Altamiiax Why he painted these vivid pictures of animals in the dim 
recesses of caves - places which could not have been his home - has never been fully explained, 
though there are theories. Most prehistorians agree that the paintings had some reltgio-magical 
significance. It may well be that we see here a manifestation of the leiigious impulse in hfan. 
At Les Trois Frdes, in France, one can sec a picture, painted on the cave-^^all, of a "medicine 
man” wearing the horns of a reindeer. It has been suggested that at rimes when the animals, on 
whom man depended for his food supply, had not returned, the tribe retired to the depths of 
the cave and there took part in a religious oeremony during which the medidhe-man induced 
in the worshippers a tranoc-hke state which made them highly suggestible. Then he may have 
ritually "killed” the painted animals with his spear (some cave-paintings show bison, reindeer 
etc. transfixed by spears) and sent the tribe away convinced that soon the animals would 
return, and that there would be good hunting; the starving women and children would be 
fed. It is a fasemating and, as yet, unptoveo theory, but prehistory is a discipline which 
allows room for the eserdse of imagination. 

By contrast Neolithic and post-Neolithic times are as of yesterday. Betw^cen 12,000 and 
2o,ooq years ago, protebly m central Asia, clkoaric changes may have turned what had been 
steppe country, in which man and animals wandered freely, into desert. But there were always 
the oases, here there was a coti^tant supply of water, vegetation and fertUe soil* Gradually 
both men and animals may have been pushed back to these waterholes. Some anknals, linger¬ 
ing near the fringes of the camps in search of food, may have become so tame that it became 
possible to domesticate them. Besides huntbg ardmals, man also tamed and bred them for 
food and clothing. Certain beasts such as the ox and the sheep became, in the words of the late 
V, Gordon Childe, “living larders and walking wardrobes”. Round about the same period the 
reasoning, reflecting brain of man may have noticed that certain wild seeds, accidentally spilled 
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on fertile soil, sprouted in due season. So agriculmre was bom. It was no longer necessary to 
wander perpetually, as one’s ancestors had done for threescore millenfiia, htintin g for food. 
One could stay in one spot and both rear and grow food. 

All this took place quite recently, within 20,000 years at the most. All man’s experimeots in 
civilization, i.e, corporate living - Sumerian, Egyptian, Indus Valley, Minoan, Chinese, 
Mexican, Peruvian began when he had learned to grow food and domesticate animals; firotn 
man the hunter to man the farmer. Only when human beiags were able to live in setded com* 
municies, in one place, for considerable lengths of time, did civiUaation become possible. 

Between yooo and 3000 b.c,, man found, in at least two places, conditions which permitted 
him to settle, not in isolated communities, oases such as that of Jericho, but along broad river 
valleys in which the soil was annually re-fertilized by flooding. One was the Nile Valley; the 
other was the valley of the Tigris^Euphrates in Mesopotamia. The Nile had the additional 
advantage of being hemmed in on each side by inhospitable deserts - a deterrent to enemies, 
whereas the civilization of Sumer, in Mesopotamia, lacked this protection. Probably for i-hic 
reason civilizatioa was slower to develop in Sumer than it was in Egypt, in which rose, round 
about jooo B.C., the first large, self-contained monolithic state owing allegiance to a single 
ruler. In Sumer cohesion was more dilficult, and for a long period - before the arrival of 
Hammurabi of Babylon-men lived in independent city-states often at war with each other or 
with enemies from beyond. 

But in both cases the pattern of development was the same. The possibility of a settled 
existence led to the building of permanent homes, at first of mud-brick. Stone tools gave p l ac e 
to those made of metal, at first of copper, then of brotize, and finally of iron. The annual le- 
fertilizatlon of the land from mud earned downstream by the river made agriculture relatively 
easy. Also there was an abundance of wild game near the river banks, so that one did not have 
to wander far in search of animals . Hunting, which had formerly been a condition of cxistcooe, 
became a sport. Without too much otaggeration one might compare the Egyptian tomb- 
paintings depicting the hunting of wildfowl with photographs of the British Prime Minister 
shooting grouse. 

And something else happened, much moie important. For the first time in the history of the 
human race, man was able to produce a suiplus of wealth above his own immediate require- 
ments, which could be used to store against fomine, and to support a new non-produdng ©f 

specialists; the literate class which could store and transmit knowledge; administrators, 
priests, engineers, architects and specialized craftsmen in stone, wood, and metal. Also “con¬ 
spicuous consumption” makes its first appearance in the form of the splendid furniture, jew¬ 
ellery and ornaments used by the aristocracy. 

With metal tools and organized labour, man could build magnificently in wood and stone. 
5,000 years ago the Egyptians raised the Great Pyramid, a solid block of masonry 750 feet 
along each base-line, and over 450 high, constructed of twdve-ton stone blocks fitted together 
with mather^tied precision, and orienuted with such accuracy that errors can be 

checked ag^st it. Moreover until a mete 150 years ago it was the highest building in the 
world. Sinular feats were achieved in Mesopotamia, where the Sumerians erected huge towers 
called ziggurats, artifidal mountains looming above the plain. In the Indus Valley of 
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ladia^ at Mohenjo-Daio and Harappa^ the inhaUunts of the feitUc vaUcy achieved s imil ar 
feamces of cogmecring and architecture. Somewhat later, round about zooo the Chinese 
had developed another riverine civilization^ together with a writing-system, remaiiis of which 
have been discovered at Anyang. 

On the American continent, into which man penetrated relatively late, such major develop¬ 
ments had to wait for a further 2,500 years. And the same seems to apply to eastern Asia, apart 
from China. As for Africa, it seems that the wastes of the Sahara effectively prevented Egyptian 
knowledge penetrating farther south than the Sudan. South of the Zambesi men were still 
living in the Stone Age. In Europe knowledge of agriculture, animal husbandry, and the craft 
of making metal tools and weapons spread slowly from east to west* In the island of Crete 
immigrants from Asia and north Africa, who arrived there before jooo B*c* gradually develop¬ 
ed a dvilization as sophisticated and complex as that of Egypt* It was imitated by the Mycen- 
eans. But throughout the rest of Europe there were only isolated tribes, living precariously m 
forest clearings and dong river valleys, who copied in stone the rare and precious metal 
weapons brought by trade from the more advanced Mediterranean regions. 

Yet even brfore 1500 b.c. Mediterranean peoples had sailed through the Straits of Gibraltar 
and settled along the coast of Spain and in Britain, taking with them their knowledge of agri¬ 
culture, stock-rearing, metallurgy, and ardhitectum. Their great megalithic tombs and stone 
drdcs may be indirectly derived from the tholos combs of Mycenean Greece, or even from 
Quite recently archaeologists detected^ carved on the stones of Stonehenge, a British 
sun-temple, the dear outline of a Mycenean dagger. 

It is significant that nearly ail the great monuments which have survived from the ancient 
world are religious; temples or tombs. One thinks of the Egj'p*^^ pyramids, which were the 
tombs of kings; the Egyptian temples such as that of Kamak, so huge that a hundred men 
could stand on the capital of one of the gigantic columns | one recalls the Sumerian and Baby¬ 
lonian riggurats “ of which the biblical Tower of Babel is a memory - the alignments at 
Camac, in Brittany, and the circles of Stonehenge and Woodhenge in England* In India and 
Ceylon there ate the Buddhist stupas or towers. In Merioo and Peru there are the pyramidal 
sun-temples of the the hlayas, and the Incas. All arc religious monuments. In most 

cases the teraporaiy hoines of men have disappured almost entirely, but their temples have 
survived. 

Inevitably, one is reminded of the mysterious and sinister caves in France, Spain, and else¬ 
where, where our primitive anoestois, hunters and cave-dwellers, listened to the voice of their 
medicine-men, as modem primitives in Australia and Africa do today. 

There is a reason for this. In that remoic period it would be natural that the most mteUigeut 
and perceptive of the tribe would gain intcllecnial ascendancy. Poet, artist, philosopher^ 
priest - all were one* Those with the most highly-developed brains and imaginations became 
the dite. In our own day the man-in-the-street recognizes that the hydrogen bomb eadsts. He 
has seen it on the oewsred* He has read about it m his newspaper. But he docs not know how 
it works, whereas the scientist docs. Priniitive man saw lightning, heard thunder, saw floods 
devastate his land* He watched, without understanding them* the sloWp inevitable progress of 
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the But it was the priest or medicine-man who told him when the river would rise^ 

when the tain would fall, when to plant and when to teap. 

But the priest had to ocplain these things, both to himself and to his followers* It is not 
suggested that the intellectual class deliberately misled its followers. But the only way to 
caephin what we oh “natucal forces" was to humanbEc them. Thunder, ram, lightning, flood, 
the sea, the land, the mouatains, the plain, birth, love, death, sickness, disease, could be com¬ 
prehended only in human teems. In the words of Professor Frankfort: "The fundamental 
difference between the attitudes of modem and ancient man as regards the surrounding wo rld 
is this; for modern, sdentific man the phenomenal world is primely an For aadent “ and 
also for primitive man it is 'Thou'... Primitive nmn has only one mode of thought, one mode 
of expression, one part of speech - /ii ptrM/tal This does not mean that primitive man, in 
order to explain mtural phenomena, imparts human diaiacteristirs to an inanimate world... 
The wodd appears to primitive man neither inanimate or empty but abundant with life; and 
life has individuality^ in man or beast or plant, and in every phenomenon which confronts man - 
the thunderclap - the sudden shower - the eerie unknown dearing in the wood - the stone 
which hurts him when he stumbles while on a hunting trip. Any phenomenon may at any time 
face him, noi as an Tt^ but a ^Thou^” ( 7 & hldkflmi Adi^^arc of Aj^tofsf Mor^ by H. Frankfort, 
Chicago U.P., copyright by the University of Chicago, t94S). 

So the medicine-manj the interpreter of vrhat we call "nature" becomes the priest; and in 
primitive society not only the priest but the scientist, the engineer, the rnathematidan, the 
asttonomer. This, surely, is vital to the study of archaeology. If wc think of the Egyptian, 
Babylonian, Aztec priests as we think of Christian bishops in the twentieth century we shall 
miss the point. 

Confronted with an ancient temple we may be tempted to think ''Yes, these people made 
tools and weapons, lived in comfortable houses, made bread and wine, fell in love, married and 
had children, and died, just as we do. And they also built churches.” If we take this superficial 
view we shall never understand the world of our ancestors. To them the temple was like a 
power-house, a source of energy^ Within it, and the men who served it, lay all life, all power, 
all understanding. It is for this reason that our ancestors expended far more time, care^ and 
love in building the homes of thejr gods, and in preparing the tombs of their dead, than we do. 

In some civilizations, e.g. that of andent Egypt, the priestly caste secured such a hold over 
the people that Egyptian society remained relatively static for nearly 5000 years. Examine a 
carved relief of 1700 B.c. and compare it with another of 500 e,c. and, apart from stylistic 
development, you will sec little change. Tradition, though it stabilizes society, can also inhibit 
and restrain development. 

In other societies, c.g. that of Greece, this was not so. Unlike the Egyptians or the Babylo¬ 
nians, the Persians, the Mayas and the Aztecs, the Greeks thought freely. They examined 
existing doctrines, criticizing, accepting or rejecting them^ and this, presumably, b why we 
fed more at home with the Greeks than with the people of the earlier dvilizations. Yet other 
peoples, for instance those of India and the Far East, and the aboriginal trihabitants of America, 
may have apprehended reality through more spiritual channels. Without delving into meta¬ 
physics, which are outside the scope of this boofc^ one fact scons fairly dear : man evolved 
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from the animal to the human state through that “mistletoe-growth” of consdousness from 
which developed that ^^spLcirual’* element which the andeat Egyptians called the ka and which 
we call “^the solll"^ Despite the cynical comment of the famous surgeon who* when dissecting a 
human bodj% said that he had '^failed to find any trace of the soul”* a great many of us axe 
convinced of its existence. Whatever it is, this is the mainspring of our moral convictions, the 
motivating force behind those acts of altruism and self-sacrifice of which the lower animals 
have no experience. But one fact at least appears certain. Archaeology* by revealing the pan¬ 
orama of human development, shows us that man became man hy the exerdse of conscious¬ 
ness. When he ceases to wonder and reflect he will perish. The spirit of the man who first saw 
fire and considered how he could create and control it is still with us; the nudear physicist can 
release the source of the sun's energy, but he is not afraid of it. The man who first thought how 
to make a primitive stone tool which could amplify the power of his arm» now devises electron¬ 
ic devices for operating machinery which dispenses altogether with human effort. The man 
who determined to climb and conquer the mountains which heitimed in his tribe has his 
modem equivalent in the scientist who wants to conquer outer space. 

Archaeology* then, is not just a means of escaping from the present, an exploration of the 
dead forgotten past. Rightly understood, it is a means of enkrging our understanding of 
ourselves. By looking back along the road we have era veiled we gain a better appreciation of 
the hazards ahead. 
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MAN DID NOT REACH THE AMERICAN CONTINENT BEFORE 
THE CLOSING STAGES OF THE ICE AGE C. 15^000 B.C. 



























































































































Distribution and Suggested Relationships of 
THE CULTURAL TRADITIONS OF EARLY MAN 



Pp V, and X ncandcrthaloids showing varjous degrees of aiHulty to Homo sapiens; 

from Dt Ft Ip ft ftp a-e fwe referable to Homo sapiens. 






A 

" Abbcviliiaii. This culture of the Lower Falaco- 
iitbic takes its name from Abl>evillc in northern 
France, It was once known as the Chellcanj after 
finds made at Qielles, but was changed in deferepce 
to the mote typical stone tools found at Abbeville. 

These hunters reached France in a warm intcr- 
gkdal period at the beginning of the Pleistocene, 
over half a nuUion years ago^ Their characteristic 
tool was the hand-ajce^ a pear-shaped lump of 
flint with a heavy butt and pointed end- As time 
went oii| this was refined bymorchigbly^dcveloped 
techniques of flint-workkig^ in Acheulian levels. 
Eatperiments by archaeologists have demonstrated 
that the Abbevillians shaped their hand-a^ by 
battering a block of flint against a stone anviL This 
resulted in the removal of large flakes, leaving a 
core of the desired shape with deep flake-scars. The 
blows were struck frotn alternate sides all round the 
edge, the flint being turned over after each blow. 
A wavy edge resulted^ very different from the 
straight edge,, or delicate S^twist, of the AcheuEans. 
The butt of the Abbevillian hand-oe was often 
left unworked, preserving the cortei or outer sur¬ 
face of the flint. 

The hand-aae served as an all-purpose took The 
butt could have been used for crushing, the sharp 
edges for skinning animals and cutting, and the 
point for diggings It was an exceedingly long-Evcd 
dKJgn» continuing for thousands of yearSi be¬ 
coming only more finely worked. 

Although AbheviUian bandies were first iden¬ 
tified in France^ recent discoveries indicate that the 
culture had its origin in Africa. At Olduyat 
Gorge, four distinct levels containing Abbevihian 
hand-axes were found, lying above the layer con¬ 
taining Leakey^s Oldowan pebble^tools, the oldest 
yet known. 

Abydns^ One of the most anoent cities of Uppcf 
Egypt, Abydos lies some 5 70 miles sou A of Cairo. 
Founded by pre-btenite kings, the city and is 
temples were rebuilt continuously from the first to 
the thirtieth dytiasties, for it was the chief centre of 
the cult of Osiris. On one site ruins were ex¬ 
cavated to a depth of eighteen feet, revealing ten 


temples built suKessivcly on one spot, betw^oert the 
first and twenty-sixth dynasties (j iooBwC*- j 00 i.C,)- 
One mib south of this series of temples is the Great 
Temple of Abydos built by Seri i in the mneteenth 
dynastyj much of which sdll remains standing. On 
the walls is the "Table of Abydos'^ on which is 
carved a list of Hogs^ a panegyric on Ramses a 
and various mythological subjects. There are also 
seven chapels for the worship of kings and the 
principal gods. Nearby is a smaUer temple of 
Ramses nv also containing fine walJ-carvmgs. 

One milcamy, in the desert^ are tombs of early 
kings, some covering more than square 

yards. In the town thete is a cemetery for private 
people with many rich tombs dadng from the 
first dynasty to Roman times. Large numbers of 
Inscrihcd stelae, funerary slabs, have been found 
there. 

Many interesting objects were found in the rums 
and tombs, including firte ivory carvings, gla^d 
figures and tiles, a vase of Mcnes glaa^d green and 
inlaid with purple hieroglyphics, and a fine i vory 
statuette of Cheops. 

Abysainin^ /w Ethiopia^ 

AccadiaAS. A Semitic people dwelling in northem 
Babylonia, the Accadians took thrir name from the 
hnpoftant dty of Aocad (non-Semitic Agade) 
which became the principal dty of the Babylonian 
Semitic Empire. Accad was situated on the left 
bank of the Euphrates. It became the seat of the 
powerful Saigon 1 (about aSoo fl.c* or hxa) who 
had control over the whole of Babylonia, sub- 
lugatldg also Ekm and Mesopotamja and invading 
Syria and Palestine four times. The word Accad 
was often used loosdy in cuneiform inscriptionj to 
signify the whole of Babylonia* The A ccadian 
language superseded Sumerian, espsrialiy as a 
vehide of commercial correspondence. As such it 
was widely used throughout the Middle East. 

Achaeana. The generaltetEnusedby Homer for the 
Greeks is not the classical Ht/k/fiSj but or 

Achaeans. The original form of the name was 
whence came the Latin The 

Greeks derived the name fitom a mythical ancestor 
son of Xuthus and brother of loo* the 
ancestor of the lonians. In the dassical period 
Achaca was the name both of a pan of Thessaly 
add of the district on the north coast of the Pelopoa- 





A^cheuUan 


pcsc fiQiitirig onto the Corinthkn Gnlf. In the third 
and second ceatuties b,c, the cities ia the kttcr 
area formed ihe Achaean league; and when the 
Komanfl ££kally overran Greece, they adopted 
Achaea as the name of rhdr province. 

Modem writers mostly use Achaeansas a najnefor 
the Greek population of the Myceitaean period 
(about ifijo^iioo Ek cJ, though there is no evidence 
la comempocary documents {su Minoan Scripfa) 
for the name used by these people ihemsdves. 
Hittite documents, however, refer to a kingdom of 
which is generally thoughe to be Greek; 
though its location is uncertain. The Egyptian 
mention of (possibly among the 

5ea Peoples is often bdieved to be a further ref¬ 
erence to the Achaeans, but there are good reasons 
for quesdoning this ideudficadon. LiugxiisticaUy, 
Jidiic^n is sometimes used to mean the common 
ancestor of the Arcadian and Cypriot dialects, and 
the Mycenaean dialcxrt of the Linear s inscriptions, 

AchaemeEumis or Achaemenldsi Jfe Iran. 

Acheulian^ "lUs Is somedmes known as Abbe¬ 
ville-Acheuiian, since the AbbeviiLIai:i culture can 
be seen as merely the £rst phase of the main 
Acbculiao culture. The type-site from which this, 
one of the earliest PalaeoUthjc cultures^ takes its 
name is at St Acbcul in northern France 
Pataeolithic man* who flourished in the Pleisto 
ceue or European Icc Age period (s€ff Quaternnry 
Period) and fashioned stone tools by chipping 
(not grinding and pohshmg)* falls into a numbei; of 
groups^ each definable by the type of stone impk- 
menr it left. The men of the AhbeviOe-Acheulian 
culture left tools known as liand-axes. These 
hand-axes were of two broad ty'pes: those with a 
point and a round butt for holding, and “ovates** 
which were trimined to a dun edge round their 
whole dreumfereuce* The earliest (Abbevillian) 
baud-axes arc cniddy made, but later examples 
show some improvement with variations in shape 
to suit different purposes. 

The Acheulian culture begins m Europe and 
traces have been found in Britain and nearly all 
parts of Africa, in the Near East and southern 
India. little is known of the habitat of AcheuliaD 
man but the grear majority of his tools have been 
found near rivers and Lakes or emhedded in river 
gravels, and this suggests that his way of life was 
doseiy associated with inlaod water. 


AcTopolj«« The d^el-Qn-a-tull^ cspcdally that of 
Atbetis, but extended to other Greek or Greek- 
coionked dries as weU. 


Aegean Civilixarionj hlinaan Ovilkarian and 
Mycenae. 


Aepyornis. A bird of ^ladagascar exterminated by 
man in historic times. Its eggs were the largest 
known to science, holding about rwo gallons, and 
it is possible that they gave rise to the stories in 
TAf Arahdt^ of the roc, that enormous bird 

which could carr)' off people - as it did Sinbad, 
The aepyomis, however, like the ostrich, was 
unable to dy. 


AiHca^ East. East Africa, in the political seuK 
comprises Kenya Colony and Protectorate, Tan¬ 
ganyika Territory, and Uganda Protectorate; geo¬ 
graphically, it indudes also Somdio, the Horn of 
Africa. It is a land of oofitrasts owing to the great 
variations in altitude, and hence in climate* The 
land below f,ooo feet is mostly barren desert or 
thorny bosh and was avoided in prehistoric dmes^ 
as it is today* The highlands, above 5 ,ck>d feet^ are 
now the most densely populated part of the 
country'; but, during the early part of the Stone 
Age* hunters lived for the most part on the open 
plains between 3,000 and 5 ^000 fed; camping beside 
the shores of Lake Victoria and the Rift Valley 
lakes* 

In cast Africa, as nowhere else in the world, 
man^s ancestrj' can be traced back for about 
13,000,000 years. The earliest skull of an ape, 
named Proconsul (see PrimateB^ Prehuman Evo* 
luiion of), was found on Rusinga Island in Lake 
Victoria and it is hcheved that both man and the 
modern great apes may be descended from such a 
form. There is a long gap in the fossil record 
between these Miocene apes and the curious 
Austraiopithecines (jur AustraJopithecus), which 
lived in die cape Province and elsewhere in South 
Africa about half a million years ago^ towards the 
end of the Low-er Pleistocene, 


The first crude pebblc-tools date from this period, 
though it is not known whether they were made 
by true men or perhaps by the Austcalopithecbes, 
A human jaw fEotii Kanam^ on the shores of the 
Kavirondo Gulf of Lake Victoria, was apparently 
associated with pebblc-iools and Lower Pleisto¬ 
cene fauna* It seems to have a verrical chk; a 
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feature wtueb k unique fpr this early period p but a 
tumour may have esaggerated the depth of the 
bone. The only othet contemporary human re^ 
mains from east Africa are a jaw fragment from 
LactoUI, and two millt teeth from Olduvai Cmrgc, 
both in northern Tanganyika • possibly these may 
represent the Australopithcdnes. 

The Olduvai teeth are more than twice as big as 
a rTiodcrn ehild^s; this may mean that the individual 
was gigantfc, or it may simply mean that he bad a 
very powerful jaw. Certainly many of the animals 
hunted by early man were enormous i there were 
sheep as large as bu^loes and pigs the siae of a 
rhinoceros. At Qlduvai there is evidence that men 
drove these animals into a swamp and butchered 
ihem nearby with stont tools. Pebble-tools form a 
rough cutting edge. OraduaJly they evolved into 
the first hand-axes of the Chellcs-Acheul culture, 
which become more advanced in successive beds* 
Many thousands of hand-aieSji cleavers and stone 
balls have been found in this niagni^cent gorges, as 
well as numerous remains of fossil mammals. The 
ariimal bones were split open to eaitract the marrow 
and skulls were smashed to get at the brains. 
{Sti ij/«> Zlnianthropus,) 

Several other Acheulian sites are known in e^t 
Africa^ including Olorgesailic in the Kcnj’a Eift 
Valley, Nsongea in Uganda and Isimila Karoflgo 
in Tanganyika. At all these sites stone tools ha%'e 
been found in incredible profusion* Such camps 
must have been ootrupied over long periods^ since 
they were $ituatcd near drinking places where game 
would congregate. Rainfall was more regular Md 
more evenly distributed over most of Africa during 
four major pluvial periods in the Pleistocene j 
lakes existed then at Olduvai and Olorgesailie, 
both of which arc in extremely arid country today. 

The makers of the hand-axe culture in cast 
Africa are represented only by fragments of four 
skulls from Kanjera, nfax Kanam- In one case the 
forehead region has been preserved j it is quite 
smooth, as in modern man, with no projecting 
hcow-ridges. This feature makes the Kanjtara skulls 
quite unlike any other fossils of comparable age, 
but the dating is not absolutely certain. 

A skuh from Eyasi in northern Tanganyika is 
roughly contemporary with Rhodesia Man and 
Neanderthal Man and, like these types, it has 
vety pronounced brow-ridges, a flat vaidt to the 
Cranium and thick walls. It was accompanied by an 
early Upper Pleistocene fauna and rather crude 


Stone took made on flakes ^ by that time, the hand- 
axe culcate had died out. 

During the dry period which followed the third 
pluvial, people moved up to higher aldtudcs; the 
Eauresmith culture is found beside permanent 
streams in the highlands of Kenya and Ethiopia^ 
Two maiu cyltnres existed during the ^Middle Stone 
Age at the time of the fourth pluvial period* The 
Sangonn is found in forested country* which has 
over forty inchs mean annual rainfall at die present 
time; it is characteristic of many parts of central 
Africa and extends into Uganda and western 
Kenya. The StiUbay extends over the drier country 
of eastern Africa, from the Horn to the Cape; 
typical implements arc small points, flaked over 
both surfaces, which were presumably hafted as 
spears or daggers. 

The Kenya Capskn, which is similar to the C^p- 
aian of Tunisia, ha$ only been found in the Rift 
Valley of Kenya and northern Tanganyika and is 
believed to have been contemporary with the Still- 
bay, though it is hr more advanced. Mjcrollthic 
tools of obsidian include backed-blades, burins or 
gravers, endi-scrapers and crescents or lunates which 
must have been barbs foe harpoous, spears^ or pos¬ 
sibly arrows. The earliest pottery is also associated 
with this culture, as well as beads made from ostddb 
egg-shtU and bone awls for sewing leather. The 
long^ narrow skulls of the Kenya Capsians are of 
Mediterranean type and show no traces of neg;coid 
characteristics* 

The Kenya Capsians were followed in the Hift 
Valley by the Elmentettans, who are represented 
by two tadal types. One was call, with long, narrow 
skulk and long faces, like the Kenya Gapskns; the 
other was shorty with round skulls and broad faces* 
These two types continued in this part of east Afri¬ 
ca until the Iron Age, when Negroids first appeared. 

The Stillbay people were succeeded by the Ma- 
gosians and then the Wiltons* Some of the Wilton 
people lived out in the open, others in rock shel¬ 
ters, and others again beside the shores of lakes* 
Many skeletons of these lake-side dwellers were 
found near Kanam, associated with huge shell 
mounds. They were heavily built people^ with large 
skulls and small faces reminiscent of the Bushmen- 
Contemporary with the Wiltons were thcNachiku- 
fans, who Uved in the woodland regions of north 
Rhodesia and Tanganyika. They were probably 
responsible for the eadicst rock pamtings of Tan¬ 
ganyika, which are mamly centred on Kondoa. 
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Nearly hundred rock paiiiting sites have been 
studied in this area and several hundred mote are 
known to exist. 

In Somalia^ two distinctive cultures arose be¬ 
tween the B^Cagosian and the Wilton- The Dolan^ 
which is CQnlined to southern Somalia^ is named 
after the sand which covers much of this country 
and is known to the Somali as doL The Haxgeisan is 
found in the northern part of the plateau and the 
Gulf of Aden dft; in some ways it Is rather similar 
to the Kenya Chpsian^ though it was considerably 
later. 

In most parts of east Africa there are few signs of 
a Neolithic way of life, but instead the people seem 
to have continued as hunters and fo^^-gatherers 
until the Iron Age:* In the Rift Valley of Kenya and 
northern Tanganyika, however^ there were settled 
communities and presumably some kind of food 
production from about jooo onwards. These 
people were the makers of the so-called Stone Bowl 
culture^ of which them were four variants. 

The earliest settlement was at Hyrajt Hillj near 
Nakurui w'here all female buxials were accompanied 
by shallow stone platters. Hathcr lateT;, the charac¬ 
teristic stone howls were deeper and shaped like 
pudding basins. Skulls of these people are much 
longer and narrower than those of any of the pres¬ 
ent Inhabitants of Africa- The third variant of the 
Stone Bowl culture is associated with a peculiar 
method of burial which suggests Jati. At a site near 
Nakuru, one skeleton had been buried carefully in 
the contraaed position and covered with red ochre. 
Parts of eight dismembered skeletons had been 
thrown amongst a pile of rocks against the face of 
a cliff; presumably they were eithci slaves or wives 
killed at the same time. 

The fourth vanant of the Stone Bowl culture, 
from the N}oro river cavc^ has been dated to about 
1 aoo B.c. by radicHcarbon. These jKople cremated 
their dead and the process of slow combustion turn¬ 
ed many perishable objects into charcoal and sq 
preserv^ them- These objects include skin doth- 
ing, string bags^ plaited cords, and a car\'cd wooden 
vessel decorated with a honey^oomb paEtero^ Both 
male and female skeletons were accompanied by 
stone bowls, pestles and mortars. Many hundreds 
of beads were also found, some in groups forming 
complete oecklaces, as well as pendants and bone 
a’wls. 

The date when the knowledge of iron-working 
reached east .Africa is not known; probably this 
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ait spread from the kingdom of Meroc on the Nile, 
but it may have been sevexal hundreds of years after 
Mercers dccLme in the fourth century jld- before 
the secrets of iron working were known south of 
the Sahara. This was largely due to that impenctr-^ 
able harrier of papyrus, the which blocked the 
Nile rou te and caused the isolation and stagnation 
□f countries beyond the Sudaru 

Stonc-wailed enclosures and hut circles in Nandi, 
western Kenya, show that the population during 
the Iron Age must have been about ten rimes as 
great as it is today in this region. In parts of north¬ 
ern Tanganyika there are traces of cultivation ter¬ 
races and irrigation ditches, and in other areas wdls 
and cairns, dating from a period before the arrival 
of the present mhabitantsi. Probably some of these 
structures may be attributed to Hamitic people 
from the Horn, who ruled much of western Ugan¬ 
da before the sixteenth century a.d. Tradition^y 
known as the Badiweai, they are said to have been 
light-skinned and very lalL They arc believed to 
have been responsible for eiteosivc earthworks, 
the largest of which is at Bigo, on the south bank of 
the Katanga river. The outer ring of trenches is 
nearly three miles long and the ditches are twelve 
feet deep. Probably BSgo was a huge cattle kraal, 
into which the animals could be driven when danger 
threatened. 

The largest settlement of this period was at 
Ntusij eight miles from Bigo, The middens are full 
of animal hon^ and potsherds, some of which ace 
decorated with red paint. Links between the Iron 
Age people and recent inhabitants exist at Masaka 
Hill and Muhende HilL Masaka Hill is alleged to 
have been the residence of Baebwezi chiefs, who 
sutrendered a ceremonial drum to the Bah- 
ltd succeeding them. Muhende Hill is supposed to 
have been the home of a priestess of the spirit of 
small poi, to whom pilgrims came to pcesent offer¬ 
ings. The site today is marked by a giant “witch 
ttee^% some years old Near it have been found 
iron objects, potsherds decorated with paint like 
those of NtusLp and several large globular vessels- 
Large pots were sometimes us^ as burial ums^ as 
at Nkongoia in Toro, where an um was found con¬ 
taining an adult and an infant skekton- 

One of the few early Icon Age settJcmcnis which 
has been excavated is at Hyrax Hill, nt^ar Nakuru* 
Various icon objects were found, as well as cowrie 
sheik and Arab water-pipe bowk, showing that 
trade aritb the coast had started. The site must be 


Jiter than the sevendi century A-D.* but how much 
later is not tnowru 

The dates of Iron Age sitc$ in cast Africa arc at 
present purdy conjectural and must reniain so until 
systeroatic excavauocs arc carried out and objects 
are dated either by radio-carbon or by currelation 
with sites at the coasts where imported pottery^ 
coins and beads often give an indication of their 
age. 

Africa, Eastern Coast Ruins. Aiong the east coast 
of Africa, from Mogadishu to Moaainbique, on the 
islands of Pemba, Zanribar, Mafia, the Gomofos 
and at the uorth end of Madagascar, are found 
ruins of mosques, tombs and houses. These are the 
remains of colonial Arab settiements which seem to 
have been most prosperous ia the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury A.O^ 

The earliest written informadon on this coast 
are two inscriprions, one in the mosque of Kiaim- 
kari dated joo (AiO. 1107), the other Od the 
tower of the Great Mosque at Mogadishu dated 
H. (ijfi (a^p. 1238). Hxcavations have been carried 
Out in Kenya by J. S. Kir kman for the Trustees of 
the Royal Nation^ Parks at Gedi, Kilepwa, Uag- 
wana, hfnarani and Takwa, in Pemba at Ras 
Mkumbuu and in Tanganyika at Kilwa: also in 
Tanganyika by N^Chitdek at Kirimani Mafia, and 
in Madagascar by Poirier at Nossi Manja« None 
of these excavations ha^ shown any evidence of 
occupadon earher than the thirtcemth or, less likely, 
the twelfth century a.d. The archaeological evi¬ 
dence therefore does not yet support the literary or 
tradidonal records, which would take back the 
history of these settlements to periods ranging 
ftotn the seventh to the fiinth centuries. However, 
relatively little work has been done on this two 
thousand odd cniles of coast, and undue emphasis 
cannot be bid on the ex argument. 

The map (p, 471) shows the positiou of the prin- 
dpri monuments of this colonial Arab culture, 
which was marked firom its inception by non-Arab 
features resulting from the mked racial components 
- Arab, Persian, Bantu, Gaila, Indian - of the people 
by whom it was developed. 

The walls of these buildings were made of 
random rubble set in red earth or coral lime mortar, 
with a plastered face. Doorways generally had 
pointed arches of cut coral, without keystones or 
voussohs but often with two stones set vertically 
above the apex on the outside face. These are per- 
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baps derived from India. Roofs were fiat or, rarely, 
a series of small square cupolas or barrel vaults^ 
Floors were of lime concrete with drainage pits 
dosed by a circular stone with a small aperiurc* In 
the walls were niches for lamps or bowb, some¬ 
times in die shallow pilasters of the door-frames or 
in rows along the walls. 

The mosUmponantbuildingswerethe mosques- 
plain rectangular structures, usually covered by a 
flat lime concrete roof carried on square or rectan¬ 
gular piers* The standard plan induded one or two 
anterooms and a veranda with a dstern fed from a 
well by a conduit, usuaEy at the east, sometimes at 
the south end. The mtkr^h or qlbh, showing the 
direction of Mecca^ consisted of a recess with a 
pointed or trefoUate arch, frequently embellished 
with porcelain bowls and aurrounded by a herring¬ 
bone border of cu t coralp The or pulpit was 

a short flight of three steps^ standing about four 
feel high. 

More imerestlng than themosques arethe remark¬ 
able pillar tombs - solid pillars^ polygonai, circular 
or square^ varying in height betwecu fifteen and 
thirty feet and in girth between two and five feet. 
They are believed to be related to the phallic pillars 
erected by the Galla which are found in Ethiopia 
and Somalia, and are evidence of die essentially 
mixed colonial culture of the coast. They are stated 
to be the prerogative of j^^or holy men, and are 
today regarded askance by most orthodox Muslims 
as a Shia deviadoo. None of the tombs which have 
been invesdgated is earlier than the fburicenth 
century. 

The other monuments were domestic buildings 
and town walls. The standard bouse of the sites 
which have been investigated was of bungalow 
type with a sunken court in front and a triple smes 
of rooms. These consisted of a long room with a 
lavatory at the end and either a second long room 
with two small rooms and a store at the back, or 
two suites of two rooms each with a store in one 
room. At the side were often two additional rooms, 
one a kltthcrt, the other perhaps a room where the 
ladies of the house could meet their friends. The 
largest residential building excavated has been the 
Palace at Gedi, which has a plan like the letter 
and is surrounded by open courts. A larger build¬ 
ing, probably of the same type, is od the isLind of 
Songo Muara near Kilwa. 

The town walls were of no great strength or 
height, being nine feet high and eighteen inches 
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thicks add the gates mere eacicKSures in tbe wails 
where strangers could be examined before disper¬ 
sing among the buildings^ The areas of these towtLs 
varied between five (Takwa) and forty-five acres 
(Gcdi and Ungwana)* 

The culture was Muslim but cosmopolitan and 
included iron and probably beads from India, gl^^s 
and glazed earthenware from the Near East^ and 
porcelain from China. Local products comprised a 
fairly wide range of local earthenware - jars^ cook¬ 
ing pots, eating bowls^ lamps and toilet vessels^ and 
shell beadst The economic basis was the export of 
ivory, rMnoeeros horn, gold, leopard ski^^ and 
tortoise-sheU lo the Far East. Copper coins provid¬ 
ed the mcdinfii of small exchange ai Kilwa, Mafia^ 
Zanzibar and probably Mogadishu: in other places 
cowries were used, 

Apan from the medieval ruins^ there are similar 
colonial Arab monuments dating foom the sixteenth 
lo the nineteenth centuries, and two fine ones at 
sixteenth century Portuguese casdes - Fort Jesus, 
Mombasa and San Sebastiao, Mozambique. Su 
plates 1-4, pages ji-h- 

A^ca^ North. From the point of view of human 
geography north Africa might be likened to an 
immense peninsula. The fertile uplands of the Adas 
Massif, extending from Tunis to Morocco, are 
defined almost as effectively by the Sahara to the 
south as they are by the sea to the north and west; 
to the east they are linked along fioo miles of coast 
by % narrow isthmus-like strip of slightly atten¬ 
uated desert to the much smaller fettUc area of the 
Cyrimaican GebeU This in turn is joined by a 
similar "isthmus” to the Nile Delta, and farther to 
the cast again to the fertile hills of Judaea . During 
long periods of desiccation in che Pieiatocenc the 
Nile Valley would have provided almost the only 
link for men and most other mammals between 
northern and centiai Africa. At other times a rain¬ 
fall much greater than at present maintained waier- 
holes, and even semi-permanent screams, across 
wide areas of the western Sahara. To the east, how¬ 
ever, the present Great Sand Sea of Libya seems to 
have remained more or less desert virtually 
througho ut die Pleistocene^ 

The firsi prehistoric antiquities to be observed in 
northern Africa were probably a remarkable series 
of large rock engravings, noted just over a century 
fay the explorer Heinrich Barth at Tel Isaghan 
in the Fczsaiij foo miles south of TripolL Following 
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tbe tradJdoo of his day Barth attributed them to 
Greek or Eg}ptiao sources; they are now known 
to be the eascernmost of a chain of similar sites of 
undoubted native origin that extend westward to 
the Atlantic seaboard along the desert foot-hills of 
the Adas and the Tripolicanian plateau. 

Scattered outliers of related type eart be found as 
far south as the Hoggar Mountains in the central 
Sahara; the same infiuence can be detected here and 
there along the Hoggar-Tibesti Ridge in vaguely 
comparable finds, and some au thodrics would even 
see a connection with d^orated sites in Nubia and 
the Upper Egyptian desert. 

Aesthetically and arcbaeologically the most 
significant arc the Tel Isaghan group, comprising 
some thirty or more sites in southern Tripolitania, 
a few characteristic examples in central Tunisia, a 
large and important cluster of finds in southern 
Algeria centring on the southern slope of the 
Ksour Range, and finally a slighdy less well defined 
group far to the west in southern Morocco and the 
Rio de Oro. Most typically the sites consist of large, 
even life-sized, engravings on rock surfaces near 
modero or extinct waterholes and intemiittent 
water-courses. The subjects are mainly aniEnais such 
as the girafic^ elephant, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, 
and even crocodile, all betokening a much more 
abundant rainfall than the present. Other composi¬ 
tions show desert and steppe species such as the 
antelope and gazellep and finally herds of cattle 
some of which seem to be domesticated^ The latter 
arc often of rongher execution and some are cer¬ 
tainly later in date. 

In the southern Atlas thete is a curious 
recurrent design of a sheep (apparently the same 
as the modern wearing a disc-Uke 

device on its head with lateral appendages - the 
whole reminiscent of the well-known Middle 
Kingdom Egyptian Amun-Ra symbol of a ram 
wearing the suo disk Ranked by two rearing 
cobras. Since the Algerian engravings are often in 
as good a naturalistic style as some of the earlier 
group it seems reasonable to attribute at least the 
dosing stages of the tradition in question to the 
second millennium b.c. A further argument to the 
same effect is provided by a group of reasonably 
well executed human figures from the Fezzan - ap¬ 
parently in the same technique as the animal en¬ 
gravings - which can be interpreted with confi¬ 
dence as derived from the ithyphallic dwarf god 
Bei also topical of the Egyptian Middle Kingdom. 




On the dthct hand the pluvial pedod to vhich 
j many of the engravings should comspond^ to 
I judge by theif subjectSj especially those in now 
i cot^y waterless desert regionSj is believed to have 
] boca at its peak m the siath miliedniuni b.c, A 1 - 
4 though a higher r ainfa ll than the present is sdll 
I indicated in the dfth mill ennium m both Lower and 
j Upper Egypt (evidence is cited in association with 

I the Badarian ^ture and with the Neolithic 

I stage of the Falyum, the latter cextainly of late 
£fth mill ennium datc)^ and would presumably have 
been felt throughout the northern Sahara^ it would 
seem to have been long past its maximum as late as 
the second millennium- Moreover the bulk of the 
best naturalistic scenes arc clearly the work of 
hunters rather than pastorallsts, to judge by the 
acute anatomical ob^rvatioo which is character¬ 
istic of Such peoples. The human dguresj which 
accompany them in some itkstances, are of archers 
taking part in a hunt, often wearing animal masks. 
Some of the hu man figures^ belonging perhaps to 
the latest phases of the style, show interesting fea¬ 
tures of dress. The hair is worn in a curious side 
ringlet or looped pigtail, a penis sheath protects 
the male organ and an animal tail i$ seen depending 
Eom the back of a kilt-^like garment. Tattooed 
designs appear on wrist and forearm. Ail these are 
features of the ancient Xabyan tribes as recorded on 
Egyptian monuments and decorations from the 
fourth milleanium P»c+ and some sdll survived as 
lace as classical times. Compare this dress with that 
of Minoan Crete. 

Overlaying the early series there arc often found 
rocknmt designs and paintings of widely dMcrent 
styles and dates generally much cruder in manner^ 
Among these are some representing charioteers 
(cdtamly no earlier than l^e second millennium 
date), camels (fourth century to recent)^ and 
borsemcn (first millenninm b.c» to rctmt). 

The early series thus reveals the presence of 
hunting and pastoral peoples all along the northern 
borders of the desert from Morocco to Egypt, 
sharing a number of highly chamcicristic culture 
traits at least B:om the fourth millennium i.c* This 
impression of widespread cultural uniformity in 
northern Africa from relatively early times is rein¬ 
forced by a study of the languages of the area. Thus 
the indigenous speech from the borders of Egypt 
to the Atlantic coast up to the Arab invasion in the 
eighth century was everywhere of Hamitic or 
Berber dcrivatiotL To this day non-Semitic Berber 
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dialects survive as far east as Siwa and even Gara In 
the western Egyptian desert, and are spoken by a 
high ptoportion of the population througbout the 
Atlas ^^assi£ 

Again, the physical type of the Berber speakers 
can be readily distinguished from the much lighter 
built and more aquiline features of the descendants 
of the Arab invaders. Although both language and 
physical type naturally overlap^ the difference is 
readily perceived as one pa5se$ westwards from 
Cyrsiaica to regions bordering on the iMaghreb 
such as notthera Tnpolitama. As to the antiquity 
of the Berber languages^ rbtA suiSidently proved 
by fragments, mainly personal and tribal names, 
nicknames of animals, etc., preserved on Hgypdan 
monuments from the second mill ennium b.c. 
onwards. 

The name “Ltbyun” which has been tcx^sely 
applied by scholars to nearly all the ancient native 
peoples of tiorthcro Africa, should strictly be used 
only of chose of the eastern half of the coast from 
Tunis to Egypt. There can be no real doubt that 
the word originates in the name applied by the 

Middle Kingdom Egyptians to the tribes inhabiting 
the Cyrenaican Gebd; no distinction is made in 
Egyptian script between / and r, while the ip would 
certainly become the Greek and hcucc give rise to 
the Greek A/Awx of which **Ubya” is the Latin form. 

The ancient Egyptian monuments further pro¬ 
vide us with not a few details of the life and customs 
of the Libyans at that ticie. They appear to have 
been organized in a number of loosely related 
nomadic tribes ruled by hereditary ^eftaics, 
though they were capable on occasion of combining 
in force, as when they attacked Egypt during the 
reign of Merneptah in the thirteenth century B.c., 
at least loo^ooo strong* From the same sources wc 
learn sometbing of their material culture. Owing to 
the poverty of north Africa in metal ores their 
weapons and implements were normally of wood 
and stone right down to classical rimes. The main^ 
stay of their economy seems to have been cattle 
and sheep-heeding, no doubt supplemented on 
occasion by huntings No direct evidence of agri¬ 
culture oi trade on any scale is known before Greek 
rimes in Cyrenaica, or before the foundation of 
Carthage in the Maghreb. 

Apart from the glimpses of life and history af¬ 
forded by Greek and Egyptian sourceSp and the 
desert art sites mentioned above, our knowledge of 
cuLtucal development and intercourse in northern 
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A^ca horn tte earliest times derives almost ea- 
drely from a study of stone tools. This study^ jt 
should be rioted, is today fax removed from the 
rigidly typological analyses of an earlier gcncxation 
of pr^storlaas* The recognition and isolation of 
tool forms and technique of manufectnce is fol- 
lo’wed by research into their associations^ their 
geographical distribution, and such eoologi<^ evi¬ 
dence as can be deduced from food debris, climatic 
indications, and so on* Last but not least, greatly 
improved geological dating can now be supple¬ 
mented by absolute dating in years with the radio¬ 
carbon technique. 

By these methods we are gradually learning to 
rccogoisc ihe characteristic traces of various hunt¬ 
ing communities, their geographical range, their 
movements from one area to another, and even 
something of their mutual degree of intercourse or 
isolation from contemporary' groups in neighbour¬ 
ing cerdtoiies. 

Although the earlier stages of human develop- 
mentand migiation in northern Africa as elsewhere 
cannot be dated with any certainty in absolute rimr 
units since radio-carbon has as yet a range of not 
more than 50,000 years, we know, by correlation 
with the ice ago of the northeto hemisphere, that 
the earliest traces go back to a period in the order 
of three-quarters of a million years* 

At the very beginmiLg of the Pleistocene indeed, 
at a period estimated at about one million years 
before the present (on the strength of radium, not 
radiocarbon analyses) the first modem types of 
mammals make their appearance in north A&ica- 
They include the first somewhat primitive tepre- 
sentatives of horse, cattle, rhinoceros, elephant, 
etc.p together making up the so-called VUlafrao- 
chi^ assemblage* At its first appearance the VlUa- 
franchian fauna seems to have had B:cc access across 
the Sahara and, via land bridges across the Mediter¬ 
ranean, to have spread as far north as central Eu¬ 
rope, Towards the end of theVillafranchian episode 
the extremely important site of Ain Hanech m 
northern Algeria yields some of the earliest certain 
traces of human occupation known anywhere in 
the world* 

It is interesting to note that the eactremely prim¬ 
itive tool forms of Ain Hanech - toughly trimmed 
pebbles — find their nearest analogies in the famous 
stratified sites of Olduvai Gorge in east Africa* 
Theft they can be seen to give rise by slow transi¬ 
tion and improvement to the much more special¬ 


ized and standardized tools known to prehistoriaos 
as ^‘hand-axes"; these again in the great succes¬ 
sion of layers at Olduvai cover a period In the 
order qf not less rhan 50,000 years (during whidi 
inEcnsc climatic desiccation must have dosed the 
Sahara to human migration)^ and gradually give 
rise to further and more specialized tool forms still, 
among whichis the mgcxiiously produced **clcavef**, 

Jt would appear that, soon after this cultural 
event in centr^ Africa, the climate once again im¬ 
proved and men and animals were able to pass 
freely across the Sahara from south to north and 
there is evidence of a second human migration from 
Ehar source to the Adas Massif. Spectacular finds of 
human fossils recently made at Temifine in Algeria 
show thaE die human strain involved was of a pe¬ 
culiarly primitive kind, comparable lo the very 
earliest human fossils from south-east Asia and 
central Europe. In tall three areas they are asso¬ 
ciated with an assemblage of fossil auSmals ^an- 
sitional betwttn the Vilkftanchkn and the more 
evolved fbnm of the Itliddle and Upper Pleisto¬ 
cene^ In Morocco further highly significant finds 
provide geological evidence to show that the mi¬ 
gration in quesdon took place during the temper¬ 
ate Gunz-Mindel period which separates the first 
and antepenuJrimatc glaculB of more northerly 
Latitudes* 

in eastern north Africa the sequence of events 
docs not seem to have been exactly the same. The 
Nile would at all times have pfovided a viable 
mrxidor of intercourse with central Africa, and it 
is not therefore surprising that the first hand-axe 
uscars seem to have penetrated to the north at a 
more primitive stage of cultural devedopments. 
Subsequendy, during a return of adverse cUmadc 
conditions which interrupted the flow of hand-axe 
makers to the Adas, due Nile seems to have been 
used by bter and more advanced men originating 
in central Africa as a way of passing northward to 
the Delta whence they fanned out westward to 
Cyrenaica, and eastward to P^cstinc. 

The most important of such later events was 
probably the spread of an evolved dake industry 
of Middle Palaeolithic character, the LevaUolso- 
Mousterian, practised by a stril^gly similar hu¬ 
man strain of Ncanderthaloid cbaiacteristics con¬ 
temporaneously in the Cyrenaican Gebel and the 
hUb of Judaea, during the early Upper Pleistocene, 
This period seems to correspond with the begin¬ 
ning of the last or Wurm gliiation in Europe. At 
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the same time the cddencc from the Adas suggests 
that the andent h uman stock introduced with the 
£rst band-axes had remained there largely uadis- 
tufbed and isolated from the evoludooaiy trends 
of both the great populadoo south of the Sahara 
and the areas at the outlet of the Nile corridor. 

The role of nocthern Africa during a still later 
period of migration, that of the spread of Homo 
sapiens of modern type at the expense of the extinct 
Neandmhaloid or Pakeanthropic strains, has been 
much discussed in the past. The origin of this new 
human type^ the bearer of the Upper Palaeolithic 
culture, and author of the famous cave paintings 
and other works of art in western Europe^ has 
frexjuently been sought in western or west-central 
Asia. According to this view their spread westward 
into Europe and along the south Mediterranean 
shore woidd have begun about the middle of the 
Wuim phase of Europe. Radio-OLcbon dateSptbough 
few in number^ aS far as they go certainly support 
the idea and suggest that movement started 
about or shortly before 50,000 B.C. At one time it 
was supposed that north Africa might have pro¬ 
vided one of the corridors of access to south-west 
Europe, This idea is now abandoned since the 
earliest remains of Upper Palaeolithic character 
in the Atlas, known as the Capeian culrure, have 
been shown to correspond most nearly in type to a 
fK)St-gIadal stage of cultural evolution in Europe, 
and ou radio-carbon evidence can hardly be earlier 
than m*ooo b.c. The final phase only of the Capsian 
has been directly dated, namely to 7000 but 
for various reasons the durauoa of the tradition is 
most unlikely to have exceeded z^oock-^jOOO years. 

East of the Sirtican Desert, in the Cyrenaican 
Gebel, however, a large stratified sire, the Haua 
Fteah, has recently yielded an industry strikingly 
like the earliest Upper Palaeolithic of western Asia, 
and carbon-dated to approximately r^,coo It 
would appoar that this Cyrenaican industry re¬ 
presented an isolated outpost of the original 
spread, which would have been held up by the 
natural barrier of the Sirtican Desert during the 
arid conditions known to have prevailed at the 
time. Judging by the associated physical type the 
Capsian culture might well have been brought to 
Tunisia by a long delayed migration from Cyre- 
naica. On the other hand a sharply contrasted 
coastal culture, the Oranian, which apparently 
overlaps the Capstan in time^ may well have come 
in the reverse direction and ultimately origifiated 
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in south-west Europe. In its extreme extension it 
appears to have occupied the entire north African 
coastline, and in Egypt at least to have penetrated 
some distance inlands, 

In the Atlas Massif both Oranian and Capsian 
seem gradually to have given place to an indoj^ 
containing pottery, ground stone, pressure-ftaked 
axrow-hc^s and, in a few cases, unmistakable 
evidence of domestic sheep and cattle^ It is this type 
of industry in the western half of northern Africa 
that is the hallmark of the soHcaJlcd Neolithic or 
Capsian tradition, and is regularly associated witii 
the art sites described above* It would seem that 
the western peoples who came under Middle King¬ 
dom LnBuence in the second niiliennium and were 
later in contact with Carthaginians^ Romans, and 
finally the Invading Arabs of the dgbtb century 
A-D. (the ancestors in fact of the modern Berber¬ 
speaking peoples) were themselves the distant sur¬ 
vivors of a very andent stock of ‘^Mediterranean" 
and non-African origin, who reached the area at 
least as early as the tenth millennium B.C. But, 
whether they arrived then or even earlier, there 
can be little doubt that their ultimate homeland lay 
to the north and cast of Africa. 

In Cyrenaica the process of penetration can prob¬ 
ably be followed in greater detail In the Haua 
Fteah a distinctly west Asiatic type of flint industry 
suddenly displaced the Otanian at about 6000 B.C. 
or soon after; by 4B00 it had grafted on to its 
material culture traits such as burnished self- 
coloured pottery, ground stone adzes, and possibly 
material culture such traits as burnished self-col¬ 
oured pottery, ground stone adzes^ and possibly 
doiTHstic sheep or goats, all most easily derived 
from the Levantine coast via Lower Egypt. In the 
larter area at least the Astatic origin of both the 
earliest domesticated grains and animals is no 
longer in serious doubu From the sixth mlUeumom 
B*c. onwards theji, apart from Egypt itself, the days 
of north Africa as an originator of major cultural 
advances were over* The inhahitants b«ome little 
more than middlemen in the transmission of bor¬ 
rowed culture trails, southw^d to central Africa, 
and northward to south-western Europe. 

AiHcaf Prehistoric Art tiL The beginning of ar¬ 
tistic expression goes back in Africa probably to iiic 
later part of the Early Stone Age but it is not until 
Late Stone Age times - at the end of and immedi¬ 
ately following the tennination of the Pleistocene 
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period -- xh^t an artistic tradirioa represeoted in 
paintings and cngiavings on the walls of caves and 
rock shelters is found. The main regions where thijt 
an is met with are north-west Africa and the Saha¬ 
ra, the Horn of Africa^ northern Tanganyika, Rho¬ 
desia,. south and south-west Africa. There is no 
direct evidence that anj of these art groups are re¬ 
lated to each odier, but it is probable that culture 
contact at various tidies may have been largdy 
responsible for spreading the tediniques of rock 
drawing from north to south. 

In French Korth Africa the art is usually in the 
form of eogtavings and is associated with the C^p- 
Eian Culture the later stages of which have been 
dated hy carbon fourteen methods to between 
6500 and 6000 B.c. Here and in the Sahara there are 
depicted animals either now &Ttinrr soch as the 
giant buffalo and wild oi^ or whose habitat is far re¬ 
moved from that where the engravings are founds 
for eaamplc^ the hippo and elephant. In the central 
and eastern parts of the Sahara ate found natural¬ 
istic pamcings of pastoral and domestic scenes with 
many catckj done by a nomadic, stockn^wnifig^ 
N eolithic people prior to the last deriomtion of the 
Sahara* 

There is little direct evidence for dating the south 
and cast African rock art but it is likdy, in view of 
the way the rock weathers, that all of this art should 
be measured in centuries and not in mUlennia. Some 
of the finest naturdistic paintings of wild animals 
and hunting scenes are found in Gouthern Rhodesia 
and the Union of South Africa, A number of dificr- 
ent and developing artistic styles can be distin¬ 
guished with tegiooal specialisation which reach 
their ultimate expression iu the beaudful polychro¬ 
me paiutings of the Drakensberg in South Africa 
and the Brandberg in Sooth W(^t Africa On the 
ccnEral plateau in the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State^ ridges and kopjes of dolcrite were favoured 
places for engraving drawings of the animals the 
hunters could watch gracing in the valley below 
their look-out- These engtaviags were either di-^ 
rcctly indsed into the rock with a freedom of line 
that has hardly been surpassed or else they were 
pecked or punched on to the rock by means of a 
stone punchy 

The paintings were all done with natural mineral 
colours - reds, yellows, browns, purples or black 
from hacmariie or limonite^ or white from kaolin. 
The paint was probably mixed withfat - Bushmen 
used the marrow ht of the eland - and was applied 


in a variety of ways. Brushes, were made by using a 
feather or fine hairs bound to a sticks Sometimes a 
bone or wooden stylus was used for fine lines. The 
fine shading of some of the polychrome work sug- 
gests chat the mouth may have been used as a 
spmy-gun, while some of the cruder work was cer¬ 
tainly done witti the finger* 

In South Africa there is good evidence to asso¬ 
ciate the Bushmen with the later cave paintings and 
it is Li kely that none of those that survive today dates 
to before the beginning of the Christian cra^ though 
the artistic tmdidoa stretches hack much further. 

These engravings and paintings may in part have 
been a form of sympathetic magic to aid the band 
or an individual in the hunt or to protect them from 
harm or misfortune* Many on the other band were 
undoubtedly painted for pleasure and as records of 
events—fights axid hunting Ecencs^ magico-religious 
ceremonies, and. ordinary domestic pursuits for 
example^ &lhny of these prehistoiic artists were pos¬ 
sessed of very high artistic merit and besides pre¬ 
serving for us a unique record of the lives of these 
people and other racial groups with which they 
came into contact, thdr work is often quite out¬ 
standing and naust be ranked among the great ar¬ 
tistic traditions of the world, h/sg Frehlatoric 
Art.) colour plate i, plate j, page j j * 

Africa, Stone A.^ ^ian in* Since earliest times the 
pattern of hum^m culture has been dictated by the 
topography and the changing climate^ rainfall and 
vegetation. The open central plateau region of 
southern Africa, has yielded the earliest evidence of 
man anywhere m the world* From the fillings of old 
caves in limestone country have come many re¬ 
mains of Austrsdopithecincs (the “southern apes" 
- Jrt AusttalDpithecus), early hominids most 
probably in the dirm line of human descent* They 
arc of Lower Pleistocene Age and have been found 
at Taungs in the Dorthem Cape and at Sterkfonteici 
and Makapanin the Transva^ in association with a 
fossil fai Una of Omo-ICanam age, Ln appeaiiince 
Australopithecus had certain ape-Iikc features* no¬ 
tably the large protruding jaw and face, but in 
brain suie he falls between ape and man and lus 
body was essentially human in form. He undoubt- 
tdly used tools though prehistorians are divided as 
to whether he aJso possessed the ability to make 
them, oc whether the primitive stone chopping- 
tools made on pebbles and found associated with 
him at Srerkfoutein tu 19^7, were made by some 
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nions adTanced hooiinid. Pebble tools arc also 
found in several early high-level fiuyiatile deposits 
belonging to the dry penod separating the Lower 
and ^tiddlc PIcistocedc and it seems likely that the 
creature who made them will be found to have 
been of Austtalopicbcciiic stocky perhaps of the 
more advanced^ but allied form^ TeJanihropus. 

Taro long periods when the climate was wetter 
than today (Kanoasian and Kanjcran pluvials) fol¬ 
lowed d nrin g the Middle Fleistooene. The bumao 
culture of those times is known as the Abbcville- 
Acheulian and together with the pre-Abbcvillcs- 
Achculian pebble cultures make up the Earlier 
Stone Age lasting for some 400^000 years. Numer¬ 
ous Abbcvillc^Acheiilian sites ate known from river 
gravels in south and central Africa and the charac- 
terisde stone tools are pear-shaped and pointed 
hand-axes and a^e-shaped cleavers wdth Dumbers 
of unspedalized flake tools. Tools were often made 
from large Hakes struck from hard-grained rocks. 
The most complete succession is found in the valley 
of the Vaal where there occurs an evolutionary 
progression of culture from etude to highly devel¬ 
oped forms showing the beginnhigs of the Middle 
Sione Age prepared cote technique. 

The physi<^ type responsible for this culture in 
southern Africa is as yet unknown. Finds from east 
and north Africa, however^ suggest that it approxi¬ 
mated to the Pithecantbropoid form though with a 
more Homo sapiens hrain case. Many extinct ani¬ 
mals are a^^oclated. Man still preferred to live in 
Open country and probably rdiicdfot his meat upon 
Scavenging or community huntings Forest/savan- 
nah was largely uncHxupicd until the desiccation 
marking the dedinc of the Kanjeran pluvial. No 
knowledge of Ere making seems to have penetrated 
to Southern Africa until the very end of the Early 
Stone Age. Charcoals and a hearth, with wooden 
digging-sticks and other worked wood, have been 
foond in waterlogged deposits at the Kalambo Falls 
at the south end of Lake Tanganyika, while other 
hearths occur in the Cave of Hearths at Makapani 

Transitional cultures succeeded the Achculian 
and are grouped in what is called the First Inter¬ 
mediate period. The Fauresmith, adapted to open 
grassland and high countiy^j is found mainly in the 
South-West* The Sangoan thongs to the woodland 
and forest regions of the north and east and includes 
tmnj wood-working tools. The human type has 
been termed prqto-AustraJoid, or Rhodesiois^ and 
is related to the Neanderthal race of Europe, Tbe 
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Saldanha fossil man from north of Cape Town is 
associated with a late Faurtssmith industry and a 
fossil of mixed extinct and modern species. San- 
goan man was probably of the same stock which 
seems to have continu^ into early ^Eddle Stone 
Age times in central Africa., where it is represented 
by Rhodesia Man from Broken Hill, a massive' 
browed, robust individual with sloping forehead, 
low vaulted cranium and pcottuding face. Florisbad 
man from the Orange Free State is another near 
coQtemporar^' human fossil of less “tugged^* ap¬ 
pearance* 

The Middle Stone Age, belonging to the Upper 
Pleistocene, is contained in deposits of the Gamblkn 
pluviaL It probably began about 7j,ooo years ago 
and lasted until iz^ooo to to,ooo years ago. Tools 
arc DOW often bafred and the cultures are based on 
the prepared core and faceted Bake^ Regional spe¬ 
cialization now occurs — equatorial forest (Lupem- 
ban)^ savannah (Rhodesian Sdllbay^ Fietersbnrg) 
and grass and scrubland (hfazdspoort^ Stillbay, 
Mossel Bay ctci) cultures ^ving evolved. Fos^ 
human remains ate all of modern type with degrees 
of hybridization between a large-brained Bosko- 
poid, a small-briined Bushmanoid and a long- 
beaded^ long-freed Caucasoid fotm^ 

About iz,ooo to 10,000 years ago “nanthropic" 
dements became evident in the sub-continent and 
the Magosian cultures of those times are grouped 
in the Second IntetmediaEe periods They arc transi¬ 
tional between the Middle and Later Stone Ages 
and their niicrolithic ‘‘blade and burin” elements 
may be derived from the Kenya Capsian of i^t 
Africa. 

By about 6000 b.c the microlithic revolution 
was complete and the Later Stone Age began. Two 
main culture complexes are now found - the fully 
microlitluc Wilton, and the Smithfidd which, per¬ 
haps on account of the raw material used, has large¬ 
ly preserved its macrollchic proportions. The Wil¬ 
ton appears to have been estabtbhed at an early date 
north of the Limpopo and later to have spread down 
both sides of the continent to mingle with the 
Smithfidd along the south coast* Special forest 
(Tshitolian) and woodland (Nachikiifan) cultures 
are found in the oorth* The Smithfidd^ character¬ 
ized by scrapers of various kinds, is found mainly 
in the central plateau south of tbe Limpopo and is 
associated wi^ fine naturalistic rock engravings. 
The Wilton is associated more with the rock paint¬ 
ings which are among the art treasures of the world 
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today. South of the Zimbcsi the niahcrs of these 
cultures were chiefly of Bushnun and ^^Hottentot*' 
(Bush-Boskopoid) phpjcai stock, hybridized with 
other racial elements. 

In some parts the Stone Age coodoiied until very 
fcocnc times and can be connected with the Bush¬ 
men and^ less certainly^ with the Hottentots. 

Africa^ Sione Age Mari In Souths In the middle of 
the nineteenth century* while Boucher de Perthes 
was demanding sdendhe recognition of his dis- 
cx^veries of stone artifacts in the gravels of the 
Sotmne^ Thomas Holden Bowfcer, a farmer in the 
Albany district of the Cape of Go^ Hope, was al¬ 
ready making simike discoveries in his own area. 
Early attempts at cultural and chronological dassi- 
ficadon of the finds failed in the absence of an ap¬ 
preciation of stradgraphic evidence and because of 
a tendency to follow too closely the dassificadons 
and terminology proposed for ^ds in Europe, 

It was noi un^ 19x5 that the basis for a more 
sdendfic understanding of the Stone Age began to 
emerge through the efforts of Professor A*J.H- 
Goodwiru His ideas received general acceptance at 
a conference held in Pretoria in 1516 where a dbssi- 
ficadon and terminology specifically adapted to 
South Africa w'as adopted. Two nrtajor divisions of 
the PaJaeoilthic were recognized' an Earlier Stone 
Age comprising the hnnd-Mc complex, and a Later 
Stone Age which included all subsequent cultures* 

It was soon realized that the so-called Later Stone 
Age was too comprehensive and in Goodwin 

advocated that a Middle Stone Age group of cul¬ 
tures be tcojgnized, chronologicaUy and rypologi- 
cally intermediate between the Earlier and Later 
Stone Ages, and comprising the important Indus- 
tries w^hich were based upon the prepared striking 
platform or "^LevaUoiaian" tedmique* Adequate 
stfatigrap^e data were adduced in support of these 
major divisions. At the same rime a system of cul- 
mral terms based on South African rite-names was 
introduced* thus giving full recognition to the dif^ 
ferenccs betw^cen South African and western Euro¬ 
pean conditions and the impossihihty of reliable 
correlations between the two areas. The only de¬ 
parture from this has been the abandoning of the 
term "Stellenbosch^ for "South AMt^n CbdJes- 
AcheuF'^ 

At the Third Pan-African Congress on PrehisEO- 
TY at Livingstone in 193 5 It was resolved to intro¬ 
duce two addirional major chronological and ctd- 


tural periods, the Eirst Intermediate Period embrac¬ 
ing industries of Fauresmith and Sangoan type 
between the Earlier and ^fiddle Stone Ages, and 
the Second IntetmediaEc Period embracing indus¬ 
tries of Magosian type between the h-Uddle and 
Later Stone Ages. 

In the Earlier Stone Age human origin has been 
claimed for flakes and broken pebbles from the 
upper calcified crust of the Basal Older Gravels of 
the Vaal River and from deposits contemporary 
with Austialopithccinc remains at the Ltmeworks 
Caves in the Makapan^s Valley in the centra] Trans¬ 
vaal and these ^^arti&cts” have been regarded as 
comparable with the Upper KaEjan of Uganda. 
Sub^quently the validity of the Kafban culture 
both in Uganda and South Africa has been serious¬ 
ly challenged and it is generally agreed diat much 
stronger evidence for their validity is required. 

The South African Chelles-Acheul culture-com¬ 
plex was originally termed the "SteDcnbosch cul- 
turc^^ after a site near that town* In the type area^ 
Le* the southern mountain region of the Cape Prov¬ 
ince, deposits induding Chdles-Acheul remains 
are thin and no stratigraphy within them has so far 
been noted. On purely typological grounds rather 
ill-defined Early, Mid^e and Later phases are rec¬ 
ognized* There ig* however^ httle doubt that the 
material fomierly regarded as comprising the "Std- 
leabosch culture^* of the south-western Cape Prov¬ 
ince embraces long developments through several 
Stages and includes in its latest phase material which 
further research will enable us to assign to the First 
Intermediate period. 

The most characteristiq stone tools of this cul¬ 
ture are hand-axes and deaverg of a variety of forms 
showing progressive improvements in techniques, 
large flake tools, and polyhedral choppers and 
hammer-stones. Characteristic of the southern re¬ 
gion are tools made from waterworn boulders of 
quaitrite on which coosiderable areas of the natural 
outer Surface are retalnedp 

Eitensivc studies of gravels of the Vaal River 
&om Yereeniging to Douglas have led to impor¬ 
tant results for the interior HighvcJd of the Union. 
A group of Basal Older Gravels occur at heights 
from three hundred to fifty feet above the river. 
Where they are undisturbed they contain onlv arti¬ 
facts of fiaftian^^ and ^'^Old uwan^* form whose va¬ 
lidity is open to question 

A second group of gravels* the Younger Gravels, 
rest on terraces at forty feet and twenty feet and on 
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the present river-beJ, In and on these Younger 
Gravels five wclJ-dlffercndated stages of the Chelics- 
Acheul culture have been recognized, and these are 
Supported by typological and technological evi- 
dence. On the eroded surfiacc of the calciiied layers of 
witid-bome sands which lie above the gravd arti¬ 
facts of Ehe Fauresmith culture are found, and these 
occur also in the time-ei^uivalcnt Yonngesc Gra¬ 
vels which ate found at the base of soil profiles in 
cributary streams of the Vaal River^ The Younger 
Gravek are separated by silts and clays from later 
grit-bands containing ^fiddle Stone Age remains, 
which in turn arc separated by furiher silts and 
humus from Later Stone Age ar^acts which occur 
on and near the present surface^ 

CheUes-Achcul Stage i typically comprises fairly 
crude hand-axes on cnrca, showing bold and steep 
flake^scars produced byastone-on-^stone technique, 
while evidence of a block-on-block technique is by 
no means uncommom Cleavers axe rare but present, 
and equally crude. Choppers and polyhed^ ham- 
mer-stooK on cores are common and a few Rake 
scrapers are foiintL 

Stage IE is represented by a similar range of arti^ 
facts, generally somewhat larger and showing some 
teclmical advance. In Stage m an entirely new pri¬ 
mary technique appears by which heavy elongate 
cotes were prepared for the production of heavy 
side-struck ilnkcs which were then secondarily 
trimmed by a wood-on-stone technique to make 
very refined hand-axes and cleavers of a variety of 
forms. Stage iv is characterized by a development 
of the primary technique by which heavy round, 
high-backed cores were m^e to yield end-struck 
flakes of trapezoidal cross-section. Stage v of the 
South African Chcllcs-Acheul lacks thrsc tech¬ 
niques and shows some reversion to the use of cores 
to make extremely refined hand-axes of many forms. 
Cleavers now become less abundant, but small 
scrapers on fiakes and rock fragments appear. 

Two Cultures fionrished during the First Inter- 
medjatc Period; the Fauresmith and Sangoan. 

The Fauresmith is fully developed ovet most of 
the Union of South Africa and indeed over chose 
parts of southern Africa which lie within the savan¬ 
nah and grassland belts. 

fly contrast, die Sangoan occurs as the oounier- 
part of the Fauresmith in forest and riverine con- 
texts* While ihe Fauresmith is probably a local cxd- 
tutal expression, the Sangoan is intrusive from the 
Belgian Congo and northern Rhodesia. 
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The Fauresmith culture is represented mo&t 
abundantly ifi the western Orange Free Statc^ the 
northern Cape Province and the Transvaal and 
shows considerable regional variariorL In the ex¬ 
treme south It has only recently been identified^ no¬ 
tably at the important fossil-bearing site near Hope- 
field which has yielded an interesting human skull 
w’hich differs only in slight detail fiom the Broken 
Hill specimen of Rhodesian Man. Ti,piical of the 
Fauresmith culture are hand-axes, many of which 
arc reduced in size to four inches and less in lengths 
Large fiakc scrapers of irregular form are common. 
An important feature of this culture is the pri^ence 
of Cores and fiakes with freeted striking platforms. 
The Fauresmith is sem as a transitional culture be¬ 
tween the Earlier and Middle Stone Ages in South 
Africa. 

The Sangoan culture occurs mainly in the coast¬ 
al area of Natal, apparendy having penetrated 
southward down the eastern seaboard via southern 
Rhodesia and Portuguese East Africa, though some 
evidence of Sangoan mfiuence has bdcn seen in the 
central Transvaal. In addition, the nortbem part of 
SouthWesc Africa seems co have received Sangoan 
inHuenoes from Aragola. The recognition of the 
Sangoan in South Africa is a recent development 
and much remains to be learned of its nature and 
distribution in this area., 

During the ^fiddle Stone Age period a number 
of cultures and local variants fiourished in fairly 
restricted areas. By these times the hand^axes and 
cleavers w'hicb characterized the Earlier Stone Age 
had disappeared completely, to be replaced by 
smaller and lighter Bake and blade tools made al¬ 
most exclusively by prepared striking platform 
techniques. 

Scone cools of the South African NEddie Stone 
Age include a wide range of scrapers, bmee-heads, 
points, backed blades, scrapers,, burins, eic. such 
as in Europe typify NEddlc and Upper Paiaeolithic 
industries^ Secondary trimming by pressure-flaking 
now makes its appearance. In the southern and 
eastern littoral the Stillbay culture predojTkinaces+ 
The Mo&sci Bay culture is an equivalent variant 
showing less elaborate secondary trimming possibly 
as a result of the choice of fine-grained quartziric 
sandstone, la the centra] Orange Free State the 
Vkkkraal indus^ provides a comparable develop¬ 
mental stage and is preceded by a cruder expres¬ 
sion. In the central Tranxvaal the Pictersburg cul¬ 
ture shows various stages of devclopcient culminate 
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ing in isfdl-madc unif^d triangular points, ’w blie 
a variant in tbe easteim Transvaal is charactcfiacd 
by elaborate bifaced pressure^trimmed points com¬ 
parable Tvith those the Stillbay in the south. The 
Glen Grey culture of the eastern Cape Province 
cxtcaids to cast Griqnaknd on the borders of Ba¬ 
sutoland and Natal xphere it cathibits a wo^stage 
dcvdopmcnt. The Alcxandersfontcin i^iant is 
found in the northern. Cape and western Orange 
Free State but has not been faUy described, while a 
number of other Middle Stone Age industries in 
other parts of South Africa await fuller study. 

Stratigraphic evidence foe the chronological re- 
ladonships between the various regional expres¬ 
sions of Siiddle Stone Age cultures is lacking. 

The Second Intermediate period embraces those 
cuIturesofMagosian type which represent a (ran- 
sitionfrom theprepared s^king platform technique 
of the Mddle Stone Age to the microlithic cultures 
of the Later Stone Age, The South African Mago- 
rian was first described under the name “Modder- 
poort culture" which was soon abandoned in fa¬ 
vour of the tenn South African Magosian* This 
culture is found in abundance in the hill country of 
the eastern Orange Free State and Basutoland and 
has also been reported in Natal, the northern Cape, 
the northern Transvaal and the northern part of 
South West Africa. A coastal variant in the southern 
mountain regioD is known as the **Howic 50 n*'s 
Poort variarioa^'. Id these industries artifacts based 
on a prepared Striking platform technique are much 
refined and reduced in size^ while microlithic bla¬ 
des and, occasionally, crescents, backed blades and 
small end-scrapers appear. While these industries 
dearly provide technological and typological lints 
betwecD the Middle Stone Age and the Wilton cul¬ 
ture of the Later Stone Age, there is evidence of a 
noticeable dme-spacc between the Magosian and 
the Later Stone Age microlithic cultures^ 

The cultures of the later Stone Age, the last 
major subdivision of the Stone Age in South 
Africa, are the Smithfield complex, the Wilton, and 
the industries found m shell middens of the *" Strand- 
lopers” along the coasts. The later phases arc cer¬ 
tainly the work of Biishmen of historic rimes who 
occupied considerable areas of the country when 
the first European settler? arrived and whose rem- 
mots stih Inhabit the Kalahari area^ By Later Stone 
Age times the prepared striking platform technique 
had been abandoned, giving place to simple blade 
techniques. 


The Smithfield industries are centred on the 
basins of the Vaal and Upper Orange rivers. The 
Smithfield a and h phases are almost entirely 
restricted to this area and to indurated shale as a 
raw material, but a variant known as Smithfield n 
is common in Natal and the western borders of 
that province* The Spoithfield c and Wilton cul¬ 
tures are microlithic* At Umga^na on the Pondo- 
land coast a late Smithfield variant appears to be 
the result of a group of Smithfield a people who 
pttictrated to the coast where they exchanged hunt¬ 
ing for a beach-combing subsistence in which fish 
and shellfish co nstituted maj or elements of the food 
Supply. 

Abundant along the coasts of South Africa are 
extensive shell mounds probably of varying date, 
but all falling within the Later Stone Age. They 
arc associated with the ''Strandlopers”, that is, 
g roups of people who in the interior of the country 
enjoyed the Smithfield c or Wilton cultures but on 
the coast subsisted almost entirely on shellfish and 
Such fish as they could trap in enclosures of stones 
crudely thrown together in intcrddal waters, the 
remains of which are still commonly seen. These 
middens contain very few wcU-madc artifacts bur 
large numbers of waterwom beach pebbles frac¬ 
tured in use. 

Common to all later Stone Age industries are 
bored stones (perforated spheres) and the reamers 
used for perforating them, grindstones, muUers 
and pounders, and beads of ostrich cggshelL 

It is cleat that ihe Stone Age Inhabitants of 
South Afrid did not develop beyond a hunting and 
food-gathering stage of subsbicnct There is spor¬ 
adic evidence of the rntroduction of grinding 
techniques for tool-making during the Later Stone 
Age and a few polished axes of NcoUihic type have 
bixn found, but nothing whatever to suggest even 
the most rudimentary attempts at food production 
by domestication of plants or animals^ 

The gravels, san^, silts and days of the Vaal 
River basin have been Interpreted as evidence for 
alternating wet and dry climatic phases during the 
Quaternary period in South Africa, and evidence 
from the little Caledon River deposits has been 
adduced in support of this. In the Vaa] and little 
Caledon valleys direct correlations of cultural and 
cUmatic phases have been claimed^ There can be 
htde doubt that South A&ica did undergo signif¬ 
icant climatic fluctuations during the Stone Age, 
but recent authorities have challenged the validity 
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£>f the dmiled dimatic sequence and cultural cor¬ 
relations. The evidence for what at one mne seemed 
a satisfactory dimatic succession not only in South 
Africa but in southern Africa as a whole has been 
shown to be entlidy open to question. 

No country rivals South Africa for its richness in 
rock artj ekhcr in quantity or variety. This art is 
expressed in two forms, paintings in overbangiag 
rock shelters in the mountain areas, and petro- 
glyphs (rock’Carvings) on catposed rock siir&ces of 
the Karoo and High veld. 

Both forms of art expression were practised over 
many centuries, but there is no acceptable evidence 
of any art before the Later Stone Age. There is 
ample reason to attribute much of the art to the 
Bushmeu who practised the Wdton and Smjthfdd 
industries, while claims for the presence of other 
artist peoples are entirely speculative, though a 
considerable proportion of the paintings in the 
southern region has been credited to the Hotten- 
EOts. Superpositions of art styles, treatments and 
techiuqucs occur frequendy in painted sites^ hut 
sequences observed in one site are often contra¬ 
dicted in another^ and attempts to arrive at gener¬ 
ally valid Scries or sequences over extensive areas 
are open to question Certainly, a number of dif¬ 
ferent regions must be recognized within which 
artistic expressions are and coatiast with 

those of other regions- Thus rock paintings of the 
Transvaal are for the most part simple mono¬ 
chromes with occasional bichromeSp the shelters of 
the southern mountain region contain hand im¬ 
prints, tows of Engerniois and rather crude re¬ 
presentations rare or absent elsewhere, and the 
rocks of the Drakensberg range contain compli¬ 
cated compositions and elaborate shaded poly¬ 
chrome figures in which the art of rock painting 
reaches its maximum axtisde devdopment 

The pctroglyphs of the Highveld are executed 
by two major techniques: iadsed lines or *'tnic 
engravings”, and “rock peckmgs” m which fignres 
arc ddincated by removing the patina by repeated 
and doscly-spaccd blows with a sharp stone- As 
must be expected, these technique imposed far 
stricter limitations on the artists riian did the use of 
paint, but nevertheless were exploited in a nnrober 
of ways. So we get simple outlines, simple sil- 
houctt«, partly ^ed-in figures and, in the best 
engravings^ cxcdlcnt reprcscotarion of such ana¬ 
tomical details as the eye or car or folds of ihe skin 
and even occasionally some attempt at representing 


Africa^ West 

the moulding of art animal^s body.. Composition is 
almost entirely absent and even the portrayal of 
rdationships between more than one figure is rare^ 
Although line engraving reached great heights in 
a restricted area near Johannesburg and was per¬ 
haps surpassed in quality only by some magnificent 
pecked engravings in she western Transvaal* the 
art of the petroglyphs elsewhere is on the whole 
simple and not of a high artistic order. Super¬ 
positions in petroglyphs art far less common than 
in paintings and have been studied in detail only at 
Voshurg where a long sequence of styles b^rs 
witness to the fact that this art, like rock painting, 
was practised over a considerable period. 

Africa, West. The territory described here includes 
French West Africa and the adjacent countries of 
Gambia, Portuguese Guinea, Sierra Leone, Liberia, 
Ghana and Nigeria. 

Throughout prehistory and history, there have 
been two major divisions in w^est Africa: the 
Sahara with a fringe of savannah to the south of it 
on the one hand, and the forest and wooded sa¬ 
vannah country on the other. These divisions are 
due to climate; the aimosr waterless country in the 
north is the knd of nomads (Moots, Tuaregs* 
Tedas* and Fulani on the southern border), while 
the southern regions have sufiident rainfall to 
allow agriculturalists to grow their crops* These 
are* in fact, two entirely different worlds, 

Lfl the savannah country^ large empires could 
thrive and support a dense population of war-hke 
tribes, constantly having to defend tbcmscivcs 
against predator)' Berbers from the Sahara. North 
of the tsetse Ry area, horses could be kept, giving 
the tribes the redoubtable advantage of cavalry 
over their Saharan and forest neighbours. 

This, of comscj applies to historic times* What 
about the prehistoric and protohistoric period? 

Flsdneolithic surface sites have b«^ found in 
many places in the Sahara, someticnes hundreds of 
miles away from the nearest wells, proving that the 
desert was not so arid at that time. At some of 
these sites, such as El Beyyed and Toufourine^ 
hand-axes have been found by the hundreds. In 
the south, on the other hand* where vegetation 
covers everything, atqne tools of the Early Stone 
Age are very rare. They arc brought to light only 
when exposed by large-smlc mining, quarrying or 
othec works (l^uchi plateau tia mines and the 
diamond mines of French Guinea) aie examples* 
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It not yet been possible to csczbllsli a sids- 
fketoty clin^tic chronological sequence in the 
2s has been done in cast Africa. But the 
Sahara seems to he hnked with the north African 
P^colitbic province and the south with the San- 
goan equatorial forest C)0mple3:. 

We have better informatiDn for Neolithic times. 
Once more, probably after a period of severe dcs- 
jocationj the Sahara ceased lo be a desert. Migbty 
rivers Howed across it and large sw^amps^ like Lake 
Chad or Baht el Gha^al today, allowed people to 
thrive in many different places. Innumerable sites 
have yielded rich and varied material: arrow- and 
spear-heads, scrapers, harpoons, axm-rings, beads 
and so oo. Algo dating from this period are num¬ 
erous rocfc-engra’i'ings and paintings^ particu¬ 
larly in the Saharan Mountains, at Tassili dcs 
Ajjers, Hoogar^ Adrar des llforas. Air and TibestL 
These pictures show large herds of cattle and flocks 
of sheep and goats grazing in a green Sahara^ while 
there are also hunting scenes^ Elephants, rhino¬ 
ceroses, hippopotamuses and giraffes, depicted at 
these sites, are found today only far to the south. 

Very few human skeletal remains have been 
found and all come from the exeteme south of the 
Sahara^ The best-known type jg thac of the Negroid 
Assclai aian. 

Towards the very end of Neolithic times in the 
Saliara, during the last miUennium b.c, horse- 
drawn carts, such as those described by Herodottrs 
in the counny of the Garamancs, crossed the 
desert. There were two main routes: in the west, 
between southern Morocco and the bend of the 
Niget round Timbuktu via Zemour and Adrar in 
Mauritania; and in the cast, between Fezzan and 
the bend of the Niger round Gao, by Tassili des 
AjjcrSp Hoggar and Adrar dcs Iforag^ Both routes 
arc marked by rock-paintings and engravings 
showing carts; they are to be found only along 
these Ways and nowhere else among the hundreds 
of sites known in the desert. 

Did voyagers come to west Africa by sea to 
ancient times? Thig has been a chemc of bitter 
controversy among historians. Some afHrm thar 
Nechao's Phoenidans about 600 Sataspes the 
Persian about 470 &rCr,Haimo the Carthaginian, and 
Huthymenes of Marseilles in the fifth century B.C-, 
and Poiybius the Greek about 146 b.c., all explored 
the West African coasts; others^ however, deny 
these voyages, totally or partially. 

Controversies rage chiefly around Hannons peri- 


plus, the majjority of scholars until recently having 
been in favour of a voyage of csploiation to Sierra 
Leone if not to Gabon. But modern criticism points 
out the practical impossibility for the square-sailed 
and rudderless boats of antiquity, even for galleys, 
to come back from Senegal 10 Cape Juby against 
the very strong winds and rhe current, vrhich arc 
contrary to the return voyage throughout the year. 
A repent work of G. Germain proves that the 
author of the peripJus borrowed from Herodotus 
and others^ and concludes that it is a literary ex¬ 
ercise rather than a reliable document The only 
certain is that the ancients knew the coasts of 
Morocco as far as Cape Jubyp as well as the Canary 
Islands. 

What about the interior? Ptolemaeus* map of 
about A.D. 141 shows that the Romans, who at that 
time were going to Cbina, India and Zanzibar and 
had explored the valley of the Nile up to the Bahr 
el Ghazal swamps, did not know the interior of 
north-west Africa Tuat and Fezzan oases were the 
southernmost points surely identified on the map. 
A few Roman coins, mostly of Jate Imperial times, 
have been found in the Sahara between Fezzan and 
Iforas. The fortress of Abalessa, legendary burial 
place of Tin Hinan, the ancestral queen of the 
Tuaregs, has been excavated west of the Hoggar 
Mountaing* Roman lamps^ bits of gkss^ beads and 
the imprint of a Constantine coin were brought 
to light. 

The most important events of this period were 
the introduction of the camel to the Sahara during 
Roman times and of iron to Negro Africa. Oc¬ 
casionally, camels came from Arabia to Egypt even 
before the Christian era: they are mentioned by 
several authors. But they do not seem to have 
reached north Africa before the first century b.C- 
and it was not unril the third century that they 
could be found in numbers in TripoUtania. This 
animal was to change completely the life of the 
Saharans. The predatory Libyans* ancestors of the 
Tuaregs, were now able to m^t quick raids on the 
Roman provinces and retire to the desert where 
nobody could foUow them. They could do the 
same in the southern Sahara against neighbouring 
^gro tribes. The beginning of Libyan expansion 
in the north and south, therefore, was due to the 
coming of the camel. 

History began in west Africa only in the seventh 
to eighth oencurics with the first Arab raids (Kawar, 
A.D. 664 ; western Mauritania, a.d. 7^4). Already by 
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Plate j , Africa, lattercoast ruis's: tomb on Lsimu UlRndn 






Plante Africa, easter^j coast KtiiKs:(A) ccbdon and Ming bowls found a^ Gcdi. 
(&) Part of the tuins of the great mosque at Gcdi. 












Plate j. Africa, eastern coast RurNS: pillar mmb outside the ruined palace of GedL 
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Phtfaj Brititk 2\fuituj>t 


PL.tTE i. West Africa! Krncom head of rhe Nok culture, probablv between 400 and ioo B c 
excavated at Wamba, northern Nigeria, Height 5 Vi inches, 











Plate 7, West Africa : bronze head from Ife, probably about founcenth ccncary a.d.^ excavated 
in 195B. Height tt inches. (Bff/id il/irjzirw* IjntkN} 
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PLATt Altamira: cave painting of a dccxp Magdalcnian pcricxi. 
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Plath 9. Ama ravati : slab supporting a lion, ( flr/V/VA I.mdm) 
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Platl iq, Amaka VATt: cimrk! Ilf n dwArf^ {/irkM Ahtstuxff, Lm^m) 





c!mri<jt burial from Ta-Ssu-k'ung, near Anvang^ Sliang tlynasty 










/.yfftlrr of X'afaraf Hfrii?/j 
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PuATi: 1 A MErt-lNDl ANS j clic housc undcT thc rock in Ariicoriii known sis Bcr-tnaa-kini Pueblo Incli:in culture. 

of An/tiifokg)f yjW Harifanf 
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P/r&fi?; IJMfsfItfg Lfif 

Platj; 14, A nukadiiapura : acnal view of tlic Ruwnnwdk Stupa foum 1 eE;| in akmt i$o b.c. anti suh^e^uenHy rcstnrcU mil 

enlurijcd. 







Pl.atk I A NtrhtADiiv^puRA : Minicirciibr rhrcshulif 





Platf 16. Ax’iTAAfcj pottcr>' goblet, Shang dyiusrv. (Brithk Afm€Hm, Ijmdon) 
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Phof^i U/tfSfo 


Plate 1L A j ant a: ceiDng detail from cave I, sixth to seventh century' a.d. 
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the middle of die eighth century, a trade route had 
been established between southern Morocco and 
Ghana - this name appears as early as a.d. 3oo in 
Al-Fa^rie - by the Umayyads, who dug wells in 
the middle of die desert. 

The Arabs were attracted there by the deshe to 
pfoselytke and also by the gold of Nubia in the 
Sudan, It should be remembered that today^s rich 
goldhelds were not known then and that western 
Sudan was throughout the ^Uddle Ages the most 
important source of gold in the world: Boure, 
G^am, Lobi> Bito were then considered to be 
El Dorados. In these couatries gold was bartered^ 
sometimes by way of silent trade (jw Coinage), 
against the salt of the Sahara, which came chiefly 
from Teghfl^ and against copper and manufac¬ 
tured goods from the Middle East, north Africa 
and Europe- 

Powerful empires existed in the Sudanese belt 
duihig the whole of the Middle Ages, The first was 
Ghana, the capital of which, Kumbi Saleh, was still 
referred to by locd chroniders centuries after it 
was destroyed in a-d. 1140. It was remembered ki 
Mauritanian tradition so well that Bonncl dc 
Metres could locate it in 1914 and carry out 
extensive excavations (others were made between 
1949 and 1951). Kumbi is a large mined town* 
approaching one scpiare mUe in area, with huge 
cenaeterics of Moslem collective graves on both 
sides of the dty. The houses are built in stone with 
elaborate architecture similar 10 that of old Mauri¬ 
tanian diies: Walata, Tkhitt, Wadan, ChingueCtL 
All the material found during the excavations is 
medieval (Arabic inscriptions, early enamelled 
pottery, iron tools and weapons). The town must 
be the dty of Ghana inhabited by Arab merchants 
of which EbBekd speaks in about a.o, 1067, The 
king's capital, mentioned by the same author;^ has 
stil] to be found. 

Marble tombstones msetibed with Kouric Ar¬ 
abic characters, dating from a.d. 1100 to 1 lao, have 
been dug nut of a royal cemetery near Gao. They 
were iarved in Almeda^ in Spain. 

The Mali Empire succeeded that of Ghana in 
A-p, 1140 and reached its peak in i jaj when the 
Sultan hlansa Moussa made Irus pilgtknagc to 
Mecca, taking with him a fortune in gold and 
spending it in Cairo and the holy towns of Arabia, 
His capital has not been surely identified s the most 
probable site is Niaid, on the River Sankamii* 

The last of these huge Sudanese states was the 


Songai Empire^ with first Kukia and then Gao as 
the capitaL It lasted until i$9i» when it was de¬ 
stroyed by the Moroccans of Djuder. No archaeo¬ 
logical remains reptesent that period other than the 
tombofAskiaElHadj Mohammed and mosques in 
Timbuhtu- 

Arcbaeologicai research is now carried gut in 
several countries in west Africa. In Nigeria, the 
Banchi Plateau tin-fidds have yielded the fine 
terracottas of the Nok culture, dated JfMna the 
beginning of the Christian era onwards. Here, too, 
wonderful fourteenth-century brass heads and stat¬ 
ues were found in the old capital of Ife. In French 
West A&ics, excavations have been carried out at 
Kumbi Saleh, Gao, Es-Suk in the Iforas, Teghaxa 
salt-mine, mounds in Lower Senegal, and stone 
drdes in Senegal. Sge plates 6-7, pages * 6 - 37 - 

AgadCt w Aocadians. 

Age of the Earth, its Eardi, Age of the. 

Agglutmarive. As applied to atcfaitcctuie^ a sys¬ 
tem (or lack of it) by which rooms arc added to a 
building as they are needed, no attempt being made 
to plan the building as a whole; it is also called 
*"ceilulai architecture". 

Agriculture. Man was a hunter and a foodgatb- 
erer in both the Palaeolithic and the Mcaotith- 
ic periods. Neolithic man was the first to invent 
agriculture - the delibctate sowing of selected seeds 
and the careful weeding of the cultivTitcd plot with 
the intention of producing a crop for food. This 
was a tremcodous step forward in the history of 
man, the first great move in that Neolithic revoln- 
tion which led man away from savagery and on to, 
first, barbansm, and uitimately dvilkation. 

Tlie first that we know to have done this were 
the people of the Natufian culture on the sio^ 
of Mount Carmd in Palestine. They hunted with 
Mesolithic-type stone toois, but they also set Mntfl 
in bone cools and used these as sickles^ the gloss 
which is Still to be seen on the flints was imparted 
to them by the silica in the stems of the unlmown 
grasses which the Natufians ceaped. 

Similar sickles were used by the people of 
Siyalk 1 in Iran^ and round about the same time 
Che pttple of the Faiyum in Eg^t were using 
wocicn-handcld sickl^, again with Snt tccth. 
Cereal grains have been discovered on the latter site. 
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Ain Hane^A 


They are already developed form^ and a long ^ay 
£i:om the ociginaJi wild grasses \ the barley is of a kind 
sdii groTFD in primitive parts of north Afdca. 

The plants which were cultivated by Neolithic 
man varied according to those which were avail¬ 
able in the areas concerned; they mdude barley^ 
maize, mtUet, sweet potatoes, wheat and yams* The 
two most important plants were undoubtedly 
wheat and barley, and it is on these two that the 
dvilizarions of the FertUe Crescent were based< 

The invention of agriculture was the cause of an 
eitraofdii^ increase in population The tiny 
Palaeolithic settlements round the late in the Fai- 
yum were succeeded by a string of comparatively 
populous Neolithic hamlets which soon developed 
into villages of peasant farmers, and it was not long 
before these were to be found strung out along the 
length of the lower Nile; they grew rapidly in size 
and importance until dvilization burst into flower 
by about 3000 b,c_ 

This pattern is repeated elsewhere. In Europe, 
for instancCp the Neolithic skeletons which have 
been unearthed arc more than a thousand times as 
numerous as the Palaeolithic ones, and this 15 so 
even though the Neolithic age in Europe lasted 
l«s^ than two thousand years whereas the Falaeo- 
lithic age there was certainly more than two hun¬ 
dred thousand years long. 

At Apt the type of agricultu re was what is known 
as "shifring culrivadoo*^ The ground would be 
worked until its fcrtiltty was used up and it lost 
heart; the villagers would then move on to another 
tract - a process which can be traced happening at 
the Neolithic rite at Koln-Lindenthal in Germany. 

As the population grew^ unoccupied land be¬ 
came scarcer and this manoeuvre more diflflcult^ 
and it was then that the discovery of the importance 
nf manuring the land came to the rescue. The 
discovery was probably made empirically; people 
would notice that the land on which the cattle were 
kept grew better crops and dimly realize why; but 
the net result was that the villagers were able to 
restore the lost fertility to the ground and so make 
it possible for them to continue livLng in the same 
place year after year. 

The earhest agricultural digging tool was a kind 
of hoe; this was used for many hundreds of years 
until man mvented the plough, 

Ain Hanech, This prehistoric site lies in the an¬ 
cient lacustrine disprcssion exisdng in the neigh- 
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bourhoed of Saint-Amauld^ near S^rit in the Al¬ 
gerian department of Constantine in north Africa. 
During the ViUafranchkn period, this depression 
became fUled with gravel and day, in which many 
mammals were bogged down. Fauna have been 
discovered here of archaic-appearing Probosddea 
(the elephant family) and alw three-toed Equidae 
(the horse fknily) of a typical Villaftanchian type. 
Many uudupped pebbles have also been found and 
about fifty polyhedral stone balls were discovered 
in 1947^ These balls arc made of dolomite^ which is 
a rock occurring in outcrops near the edges of this 
former lake bed. They are about the size of an 
orange and their surfaces display traces of chipping. 
They arc comparable with the spheroids found in 
Uganda, Tanganyika, south AMca and India. In 
fact, they belong to an archaic pebble-culture of 
Vi ll a francl uan date. In 1952 further excavations 
revealed more of these polyhedral pebbles, on 
which the surface chopping was much more clearly 
defincch Artifacts were also found resembling a 
primitive form of Chclfean hand-aiC- In this year 
about one hundred implements were discovered in 
about 10S3 cubic yards of deposit. But the most 
important find was a number of haiid-axeB dis¬ 
covered by workmen after a storm. These are 
coarse and clumsy. The points are not wdl-defined 
and project from a portion that is generally tri¬ 
hedral in section. The edges are twisted. Their im¬ 
portance lies in the fact that they display very 
archaic features, and show that man was present 
in north Africa at the beginning of the Quaternary 
period. 

Ainu« Now confined to the northernmost parts of 
Japan and to Sakhalin and Yezo, the Ainu seem 
once to have covered a considerably larger area. 
The fact that bbod-group evidence points to con¬ 
nections with theKhaof the Annamite Chain, while 
certain physical features seem to connect them with 
the archaic White stock of Australia, gives some in- 
ditadon of their importance in the history of the 
further parts of Eurasia and the Pacific. They are a 
remarkably hirsute people, a fact which dJstin- 
guisbes them sharply from the predominantly mon- 
goloid peoples among whom they live, though 
there is much evidence for mongoloid admixture^ 
particularly noticeable in the female. There is some 
reason to associate them with the northern Japa¬ 
nese Neolithic, while their famous bear cult see^ 
to link ihem closely with northern Eunasiaric reli- 
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gious systems. Hiey wtre long a threat to the ck~ 
panding Japanese power, thougli in the Heian pe¬ 
riod Ainu were reemited for the imperial body¬ 
guard. In a series of bitter campaigns cubnioadng 
in the early ninth centuty A-D, they were gradually 
driven back to the north of Hokl^do. It seems 
likely that their defence was aided by Japanese 
setdets who wished to main rain an area outside im¬ 
perial control as a private trading zone. The full 
extent of their contribution to Japanese culture has 
still to be detetminedj as has their position in the 
wilder sphere of Asian and Pacific prehistory* 

Air Photography* Once the subsoil has been dis¬ 
turbed it can never be replaced exactly as it was 
before^ Centuries later, pliits will still hoorish on 
the disturbed patch in a different fashion from the 
undisturbed part, and the subsoil, if carefully ex¬ 
cavated, will be seen to have a different look and 
texture. 

Archaeologists have been familiar with this fact 
for a long time and have always looked carefully 
for traces of disEurhance in the subsoil, knowing 
that these were signs of past occupation, but it was 
not until after the first world war that they came to 
realise that such traces could be identified in photo 
graphs taken from the air. British Royal Air Force 
officers drew the attention of O.G-S. Crawford, 
then archaeological officer to the British Ordnance 
Survey, to photographs which showed the existence 
of hitherto unsuspected Indicacions of man^s oc¬ 
cupations of ancient sites. Amongst other early dis¬ 
coveries made in this way was that of an a venue at 
Stonehenge which had previously been completely 
unknown rwoodhenge ow^cs Its discovery to air 
photography. 

Two main rnethods of air photography are used 
by archaeologists in exploring andent sites: verriesd 
photographs and obUque photographs. 

When, for instance, a ditch is dug across a chalk 
down, the resulting disturbance will show up on a 
vertical air photograph of growing crops hundreds 
of after the ditch has been filled im Because 
the soil is moister where the ditch was dug die corn 
’will grow more strongly there, and will conse¬ 
quently show up as a darker band on a photograph, 
though indistinguishable from ground level Al- 
tcmanvely, if there arc the remains of a pavement 
or the foundations of a house below the surface, the 
com will grow less strongly and therefore appear 
as a tighter patch on an air photograph* 


Oblique photographs taken when the sun is at 
the right angle will show* for instance, the existence 
of strips such as those which divide Celtic fields 
by the shadows which these castj sometimes they 
are visible from the ground when the suri is low 
and casting a Jong shadow, but often they are only 
identifiable as the result of air photographs i and 
with the help of such photographs it is possible to 
plot and map even the known ones v«y much more 
quickly than can be done on the ground. 

Ajanta. The Buddhism caves at Ajanta^ situated in 
the Aurangabad district of Bombay on the northern 
escarpments of the Iteccan lava plateau of India, 
were excavated in the cEfls of a wild and londy 
ravine of great scenic beauty, and formed no doubt 
a monastic centre near enough to the great trade 
routes of w«tem India to derive patronage from 
passing merchants and caravan leaders as well as 
from royal patrons. There arc twenty-nine princi¬ 
pal caveSi Architecturally they conform to the other 
gp^t sil^ of the region: the earlier caves, which 
are usually assigned to the second and first centuries 
B.C.j comparing with those of Karle, Kanhcri and 
Nasik; and the latter with those of Elinra- But the 
spedal glory of Ajanta lies in the great wealth of 
paintings which adorns its walls. These are often 
termed frescos, but the technique is slightly diJftr- 
ent from that of the true fresco* The surface was 
prepared with a cow-dung plaster and finished with 
a white gypsum on which the painting was later 
executed. It is generally held that the earliest exam¬ 
ples in caves nine and ten date from the first 
century b.c*, but it has also been convincingly ar¬ 
gued that none is earlier than the opening of the 
second century However, the great majority of 
the paintings m the other caves were executed under 
the patronage of the Vikataka rulers in the sixth 
and seventh centuries A.O. Although painted for a 
religious purpose the murals convey also a secular 
message and, as with the rehefs at Sanchi 
colour plate 3 CIV, plates 5], lai,pages ioi,3&7),are a 
mine of information for the whole life of the rimes. 
See colour plate n; 

Akh, jff Ba. 

AMmatoru This was the name, meaning "it is well 
with the [sun-] disk”, adopted by the heretic pha¬ 
raoh Amenhotep iv (i j 3 o-i 362 b*g*) who renounc¬ 
ed the old Egyptian gods and establshcd a mono- 
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theisiic cult with Aten, the dislc^ as the sole 
object of worship - probably the first monotheistic 
religion in history. Since Thebes was associated 
with the old religion, Akhnaton transferred his 
capital from there to Akhetaton (^%orizon of the 
snn^s disk”, modem Tell el Amama). He inspired 
a distinertve style of naturalistic sculpture which 
had a profound effect on Egyptian art, and compos¬ 
ed hymns to Aten which are masterpieces. But his 
preoccupation with his new rcligioA meant that he 
neglected the administration of bis country and 
Egypt^s Asiadc empire^ complaints in the Amarna 
Letters form evidence of this. His solar cult did not 
survive his reigtL His wife was the beautiful Ne- 
ferttd. He was succeeded by his half-brother Tu- 
tankaten who, after the country's rejection of the 
new religion, changed his name to Tutanfchnxniim 

Alac# Hdyuk^ Thus is or tell near the small 

town of Alaca situated In a central positiou on the 
Anatolian Plateau In Turkey about cue huudied 
miles to the cast of Ankara and at the junction of 
three audent routes, those to the Black Sea, the 
Aegean, and Mesopotamia. A key site for the ar¬ 
chaeology of the plateau, it was continuously oc¬ 
cupied from aboul 4000 b.c. onwards, although its 
most important phase is prc-Hittitit 

Discovered by W.G. Hamilton in 1855, it was 
subsequently visited and rather ineffectively ei- 
cavated at £^ly ftequent intervals up to 1927. From 
1957“49 extensive excavations were carried out by 
the Turkish Historical Assodadon under the di¬ 
rection of Dc Hamit Zubeyr Kosay; they pro ved to 
be one of the most spectacular eicavarions in 
Turkish archaeologyi 

The layers and the phases have been numbered 
from the top downwards and hence Phase rv is the 
earliest. This phase, the Late ChalcoHthic, begins 
about 5000 B.c. and is contemporary with the first 
Settlement at Troy; the culture is also known from 
Alishar and Golucck. It is knov^ at Akca only from 
deep soundings in a Limited area which revealed 
bri^-built bouses with stone foundadons, a do¬ 
mestic economy based on the Anatolian Neolithic, 
a flexerl burial, a few simple objects of copper, but¬ 
ton seals^ pottery which has finely indsed squares 
and triangles, true handles, fruit stands, and some 
whi ie-on-black painted ware. It ^hows little, if any, 
influence from the MeditcirancarL 

Phase III is, however, the one for which the site is 
really famous, comprising the "TLoyal Tombs” of 


Early Bronze Age 11 date. This used to be called 
the Copper Age in Turkey and before Dr Kosay’s 
excavations it was only known from the rather 
modest agricultural community at Alishar^ But here 
were the aristocracy of the same culture, thirteen 
tombs filled with rare and costly objects, crowded 
together into an area of only some thirty yards by 
thirty* They remained unique until 1957 when ex¬ 
cavations at Horoztepe in north Anatolia revealed 
two very similar graves, which only serve to con¬ 
firm the splendour of the Anatolian. Early Bromw 
Age. 

That male and female were sometimes buried to¬ 
gether seems to show that the cemetery represent¬ 
ed a secular group, and rich female graves demon¬ 
strate the high social position of women in that soci¬ 
ety. The objects themselves give a glimpse of the 
funeral procession^ the corpse richly decked out in 
gold pins and belt>buckles,with diadems, bracelets 
and anklets all of gold; carried along with It, various 
vessels bowls^ jugs, stemmed chalices (very often 
of gold and silver and richly decorated with re¬ 
pousse designs) and even a wooden chest inlaid 
with gold and silver bands- Weapons buried with 
the meninduded spherical mace-heads, battle-axes 
and one dagger with a blade of an extremely val¬ 
uable metal, iron. Strange metal “standard-heads"" 
with an open-work lattice or animal modds were 
hdd doft, ofeen with an attachment which jangled. 
Unique from Horoztepe was a rectangular sistrum 
of similar design which could have been used as a 
rattle to exdtc devotees. Litdc is known about the 
religion except that it must have been based on a 
mother-goddess fertility cult* and that the emphasis 
on the stag and lion in figurines indicate the mental¬ 
ity of a mountain people. Copper female figurines 
are common and a single K^fur&Ir&pA^s figurine 
(mother suckling a child) comes from Horoztcpc. 

The tombs themselves were shallow rectangular 
pits four metres by eight in size. The contracted 
body was usually placed in one corner facing south 
and with a pile of religious objects in front of It. A 
flat wooden roof was covered over with earth and 
the outline of the grave marked with stones. The 
flnal ceremony mcluded a sacriiicc of animals and a 
ritual feast. 

It is not possible to give an exact date fot these 
tombs, although they fall within the period rfioo- 
a^oo B.c. and arc contemporary with Troy n. Strati- 
graphical evidence shows that the royal cemetery 
was in use for several generations, che final burials 
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being contemporary vith those at Horoziepcp This 
culture is unifortn all over the AmtoUan Plateau^ 
and has some good parallels in the Early Helkdic 
Bronae Age and ftom Troy n where some of the 
items from the ALaca tombs (maiiily spiral and 
hammer-headed pins) also turned up. The bossed 
gold plaques are found kter in bone in the Castcl- 
luodo culture of Sidly, Despite th^e connections 
this culm re seems to be native to Anatolia for there 
arc no strong Mesopotamian influences^ nor docs it 
seem to have contributed very much to the Aegean, 

Much of the wealth of the nobUity of Aiaca must 
have been based on trade, and they seem to have 
imponed their fine metal work from northern Ana¬ 
tolia where there must have been advanced metal 
workshops with techniques of repouss^, sheet- 
working, soldering, and wire drawings The style is, 
again, a native Anatolian on^ 

Phase n covers both the Middle and Late Brofue 
Age and also the period of the Hittite Empire. To 
this phase belong the most spectacular architectural 
works, includiog the town wail built on a huge 
made-up platform* the main barbican gate with 
twin towers (the famous Sphinx Gate), with re¬ 
liefs of a bull and a priest-king at the base of the 
towers. A short distance inside this gate stood the 
main temple with an Open loggia facade, surround¬ 
ed by its own walled enclosure and double gate. 

Finally, Phase i consists of Phrygian, Roman, 
Byzantine, Seljuk and Ottoman occupation, 

Alalakh} Tell Atchana, 

Alishari Iff Akca H^yuk. 

Alphabet, The^ Writing first took the form of pict- 
ograma* in which a picture represented an object. 
The nest steps w'ere for the picture to represent^ 
flrst an idea - an ideogram, and then an actual 
spoken sound - a phonogram. The btter can be 
syllabic, when each sign represents a syllable, 
usually simply a consoisant followed by a vowel; or 
it can be alphabetic, when the sign represcuts one 
sound, whether it be a consonant or a vowd. 

The most faoiiliar example of the psctograpbic 
form of w^riting is the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
though by the time this first becomes known to us 
it is already composed of both pictograms and 
ideograms. Less iamlLiat is the older cuneiform 
w'diing which was developed in Mesopotamia; the 
earliest examples we have date from the fourth 


mUlenfiiumD.c. and are already partly ideographic. 
How much further back in time we should nc^ to 
go to discover the beginning of writing is a mystery 
to which we shall probably never know the answer. 

Both hieroglyphic and cuneiform writing dev¬ 
eloped to the Syllabic stage, where the signs 
represent syllables^ and the Egyptians took hicfo^ 
glyphics still further and used signs to represent 
single consonants. But the conservatism of the 
Egyptian priests was such that, though their 
writing had reached the stage where it could have 
been developed into an alphabetic form, they never 
took the final step. Nor did the Sumerians advance 
in cuneiform bej'ond the syllabic stage. Neither, 
far to the east, did the C^nesc; indeed, their 
writing has never progressed to a purely phonetic 
stage and has remained ideographic to the present 
day so that the Chinese scholar has to learn thou¬ 
sands of characters^ 

The first purely alphabetic writing appeared 
amongst the Phoeniciana sometime before r joo 
it is the ancestor of all the western alphabets. 

The Phocnidans were merchants and sea-ttaders, 
and it is probably to this fact that their invention 
of the alphabet is due* In both Egypt and Meso¬ 
potamia it was to the interest of the priests and the 
professional clerks to keep their system of writing 
difficult and hard to learn; thereby they enjoy^ a 
privileged posidon and an importance in the eyes 
of their fellows. The Phoenidans, however, had an 
incentive. They needed an easy and quick form of 
writing; it was essential for the rapid discharge 6f 
business; and sheer necessity drove them to the 
point where inspiration led them to produce the 
first alphabet. From discoveries m^c at Ras 
Shnmfa and Byblos it appears that, for good 
measure, they actually produced two alphabets^ 
One, which did not survive, had thirty characters; 
the other had twenty-two characters, ail conso¬ 
nants; the vowels were not written, an omission for 
which various explanations have been attemptEd^ 
but none successfully. 

The Phocnidans carried thdr alphabet to Greece 
somew^heic between looo and 700 BhC, The Greeks 
discarded certain consonants and added new ones; 
other consonants^ for which there was no equiv¬ 
alent in the Greek language, they used for 
vowels. A further refinement mctoduccd by the 
Greeks was co change the method of writing; 
previously it had been from right to left across the 
page^ and the G recks altered this to from left to right. 
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From Greece the reformed alphabet LravdJed to 
Kome and so to the western European world. 
Eastward the alphabet was taken hj traders to Meso- 
potamia^ casting there side bjr side with ennei- 
form, und on to Irann It reach^ India and had a 
sJgnihcant infinence on the cr^atioa there, bjr 300 
B.C.. of an Aryan alphabet. 

Altamita^ in the Santander proinnce of northern 
Spain, is the most famous and in many ways the 
most renwkahle painted cavern of the Old Stone 
Age; ihe paintings^ grouped in one sector of the 
cave, were discovered in 1879, though they were 
not widely accepted as gcnninc until 1^2. 

The name Altamira means ^Thgh view^'* and the 
cave opens in a ridge in rolling limestone country 
between the Sea and the Picos dc Europa^ moun¬ 
tains which continue the barrier of the Pyrenees 
westward. On a good day the mountains are visible 
from the cavt Through the Old Stone Age, and 
especially in its dosing phases, the climate round 
Altamira was less severe than across the plains and 
plateaux of France. Game abounded, fish were 
plentiful in the rivers and the Bay of Biscay, and 
conditio ns favoured a final elaboration of Palaeo¬ 
lithic culture. 

In 1S6S a shift of soil and rock first revealed the 
entrance^ In 1S7S a landowner and amatcuT 
archaeologist of the neighbourhood, Don Mar- 
ccHno dc Sautuola, visited the Paris Exhibition, 
among the features of which were the new archaeo¬ 
logical discoveries of France, He was impressed by 
the evidence on view of the early hundng cultures, 
particularly by the engraved tools and weapons 
from the roct shelters of the Dordogne, which 
more than suggested a new dimensioa in the 
history of man. Back Ln his native province Don 
Marcel i no began to explore local caverns (of which 
there is an abundance) with a new keenness. 

He had examined the Altamira Cave in a cursory 
way in 187^^ before his visit to Paris, and had 
noticed drawings in black outline which did not 
impress him at the time as prchistoiic or signifi¬ 
cant, Now he returned and dug into the filling of 
the threshold. 

Accounts of the discovery of the paintings have 
the variety of legend- It seems certain, however, 
that Don Marcdioo» while he was cs<avatmg - or 
delving, had a small daughter with him, that she 
strayed under a roof of hmestone, and, thinking 
she saw bulls painced on the knobs of rock above 


her head, came running back to her father crying 
rW” C^BulIst Bulls!” - animals of which 
a Spanish child would be well aware). Her fiither 
described the paintings in a pamphlet he called 
Brttf Notts on Some PnJrh/one of fJko Pm/jM 

of Son/o/fder (ifiSo), stating his belief that the 
painced images must be coeval with the ardJkcta 
he dug up in the mouth of the Give. 

The buU-likc creatures were in fact bison, 
painted in several colours (predominantly in red 
ochre, with black manganese shading). Bison had 
been a principal game animal in the damp, partly 
wooded coastal corridor below the mountains. A 
few other animals were also delineated In the cave^ 
including a red deer hind and a splendidly natural¬ 
istic wild boar, two more spedes of the damp 
woodland. 

Altamica became a brief wonder - and enigma. 
But opinion was not primed yet with a wide 
sufficiency of evidence, and most archaeologists 
believed a well-known French palaeontologist who 
reported that the paintings were neither Palaeo¬ 
lithic nor even prehistdriG They were variously 
ascribed to art students and Roman legionaries; 
and Don Marcclino de Sautuok was even sus~ 
pected of a hand in forging the paintings and then 
of trying to pass them off on to the learned world. 
Sceptical French archaeologists (possibly a httlc 
artrious to reserve £a gkin of FaJaeolithic dis- 
oovcxies for France and the Dordogne) suspected 
a trick of Spanish derlcaiism in the whole matter; 
and Don hlariDdino died before latex discoveries 
confirmed the correctness of his own conclusions. 

Until the last years of the century the Altamira 
paintings were more or less forgotten* Then in 
animal drawings of a date unquestionably 
Palaeolithic were found when the French cave of 
La Mouthe, outside Les Eyries, was opened and 
excavated. Discoveries piled up in quick proces¬ 
sion. In bfarsoulas Cave fine coloured images of 
bison w^ere recogniaed in 1897. The odebraced (but 
now, alas, very faded and faint) paindngs of 
reindeer, thinoexuoses^ mammoth and bison in the 
Font-de-Gaume cave became known in 1901. 

Full of these discoveries the archaeologists, 
Emile CarthaiJac of an older school and Henri 
Breuil of the younger school, visited forgotten 
Altamira in 1901, at once realizing the age and 
quality of the paintings which spread across the low 
ceiling of the cave. 

Altamira wm frequented as a shrine of animal 
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iDcrc^ over a long period; but the best of die 
paintings, grouped in the one shallow sector of the 
c^YC system, are Magdaleman, belonging to the 
latest, most assured, and elaborate (though not 
most vital) phase of the art of the Old Stone Age 
hunters. Bison cows and bulls are painted over 
preiimirtary “drawing” - i.e. over preliminary^ en¬ 
graved indications - on boss-like projections of 
limestone. 

The figured animals are large, up to sis feet long, 
and although the cave has been open to visitors for 
more than half a century, the damp Cantabrian 
dlmate has preserved the pigment very well, so 
that the roof glows with the blood colour of these 
powerful creatures in the shine of lamps spaced 
across the floor. 

The connoisseur of archaeological sites will be 
pleased by the tact with which the Spaniards intro¬ 
duce Altamira, A neat road up hill, a neat car park 
by eucalyptus ctees, a neat museum, a neat dark hole 
into the hilJsjde. The pleasant surroundings arc 
rural or pastoral rather than dramatic. In estent the 
cave is not impressive. The floor is apt to be wet 
and muddy, the roof (since the whole cave was 
shaken and threatened by quarrying nearby) is 
shored with huge rectangles of concrete. The efect 
is oue of visjtLQg primeval works of act and hunting 
magic in the sub-basement of an office hlocL But if 
there are cave sites more savage and extraordinary 
both in Spain and France, well as Palaeolithic 
drawings and paintings which are more vital, 
Altamira continues to enjoy its own historical 
supremacy. It helped to revolutionLae our ideas of 
human development, and of the cave shrine so far 
discovered L^caux {jee colour plate vm) is Alta- 
naira's only rival fox opulence of image and colour. 
{Sk a/ia Prehistoric Art.) Siff plate i, page j S- 

A 1 ’Ubaid, Sumedans^ 

Amaravati^ The site generally designated Anuta- 
vati hes on the south bank of the River Krishna 
(Kistna) in the Guntur district of India, a short 
distance from the site of the ancient city of Dhany- 
akataka, once the capital of the Satavahana Empire. 
When it first came to the attention of antiquarians 
in 1796 it was still cased in mucli of its original 
brickwork and sculptured stone slabs. In iii6 a 
careful survey was roades Today^ as the result of 
continued depredations, the mound has almost 
vanished, but it is dear that in Its original form it 
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constituted a large Buddhist stupa richly adorned 
with sculptured stonework, whiti must have been 
in the second oentury a.d. by far the finest monu¬ 
ment in the Buddhist world. There is cvidcacc of 
three main phases of construction: carly^ showing 
strong influence from Sanchi and the north-west 
Deccan; mature, in which the art reached its high 
water mark; and late, during which the standard of 
the work was maintained at a high level. The early 
phase may be dated to the first oentury a.d., the 
mature to the second and early third centuries, and 
the late to the third and perhaps early fourth* The 
characteristic style represented by this work, and 
by that of other sites in the arca^ particularly the 
nearby Nagarjunikonda (now to be submerged in 
a great irrigadon project to which it is giving its 
name), spread far beyond the Andhra country^ and 
appears to have been among the first sculptural 
styles to have reached Ceylon. In its later phases 
its influence, particularly in certain disdned vc forms 
of Buddha image, has been traced in several parts 
of south-east Asia- iV# plates 9-10, pages J9-60* 

AmsimsL^m Tell el Amarna. 

Amenhotep IV, j?# Akhnaton. 

America, Early Man in- The fact that all human 
skeletons found in the New World arc those of 
Homo sapiens, coupled with the absence of higher 
primates, has convinced anthropologists that man 
did not originate in the western hemisphere and 
that the ancestors of the American Indian must 
have come from the Old World, The Mongoloid 
physical charactetisdes of the Indians indicate an 
Asiatic source, A gknee at a world map will show 
that, until well developed watercraft wm avaiL- 
ablc, men could l^ve followed only one route, 
moving from Asia to America by way of the Bering 
Strait, Here the two continents are separated by 
oniy fifty-sii miles, and at certain times ia the past 
they were connecEed by a land bridge. 

Oudl 1916 it was generally beheved that man 
had been present in the New World for only a few 
thousand jears before the beginning of the Qiris- 
tian era. In that year, however, artifccts were found 
near Folsom, New Mexico, in clear association 
with the ardculated boues of extinct bison bdieved 
to be some ic,ooo years oIcL Since that first dis^ 
cQvcry much additional evidence of the antiquity 
of man in the western hemispberc has boen found* 
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America^ Early Afaa ift 

AiMricaji archaeologists arc agfecd that America 
hiS bccD inhabited for more than 10,000 years and! 
that ruiD was present during the terminal Pleisto¬ 
cene (Ice Age) period. Many accept dates in eioess 
of 20*000 years ago which fall within the time of 
the last major glaciarion, the Wisconsin- A small 
minority is convinced that man entered America ac 
a much eadier date, in pre-Wisconsin times, but 
most archaeologists do not believe that adetjuate 
evidence has hw presented. 

The term “Paiaeo-Indian” is often used to refer 
to the earliest inhabitants of Ameriou The Palaeo- 
Indian period is the first in the developmental 
sequence. In the United States there Is increasing 
evidence that, during this period, people who lived 
on the eastern side of the Rocky Mountains and 
those who lived on the western side bad some¬ 
what different ways of life and produced different 
types of toobp In some areas, particularly in the 
south‘West, both types of life were represented. 
Those who lived in Alaska and northern Canada 
followed still another pattern. These three tradi¬ 
tions are somedmes designated the Palaeo-eastcrn* 
the Palaeo-wcstem, and the PaJaeo^northem. 

ThcPalaeo-castem tradition emphasized the hunt¬ 
ing of big game animals, induding species which 
arc now esiinct. Most stone tooU^ which induded 
many types of catting and scraping implements, 
were made from flakes^ The most chameterisric 
artifacts were p£0)ectile points, generally more or 
less lanceolate in outline and usually finely Baked 
by pressure. They are bdieved to pre-date the in¬ 
troduction of the bow and are thought to have 
been used with dart throwers or spears. 

The most f^ous type, although not the oldest, 
of these projectile points is the Folsom, named 
after the sice that first provided proof of the anti¬ 
quity of man in Nor^ Americs4 These are lan- 
ceol^e points with concave bases usually marked 
by ear-hke projections. Their average length is 
about two inches. The most characteristic feature 
is the during produced by the removal of a longi¬ 
tudinal flake fifoiTi either facCi. The Hates usually 
extend over most of the length of the point. The 
makers of Folsom points were piimaiily hunters of 
bison of spetdes now extinct. Radiocarbon dates 
and geological studies Indicate an age of some 
lOjOOO ^ears+ Folsom points have been found only 
in the Gtstt plains. 

Among the older typ^ are similar points, often 
c^ed Govis points, which are mudi more widely 


distributed. They have been found in every stale 
east of the Rocky Mouniains^ in the south-west, 
and in a few loc^ties in the Great Basin and in 
California. These are Buted lanceolate points with 
parallel or slightly convex sides and concave bases, 
usually some three inches or more in length, al¬ 
though sometimes smaller. The fluting, which 
usually extends about half-way from base to tip, 
was normally produced by the removal of mulripLc 
flakes. 

It has not yet been possible to date most fluted 
poln« in the eastern United States, either gco- 
logicaUy or by ihe radio-carbon method^ but since 
the But^ point horiaon appears to pre-date the 
Archaic horiaon, which began some 8,QtK^io,ooo 
years ago in some areas, they must be ancient. At 
the type station^ near Govis, New Mexico, they 
were found in a ^trarigrapbic posirion underlying 
Folsom pointa. At this site and at three others, 
Govis points have been found in association with 
the bones of mammoth. It is thought that Qovis 
points were the prototypes from which the more 
spectalized Folsoms developed in the Plains* In 
some areas, however, the more generalized type 
may have persisted into Folsom rimes. 

Among points found stratigraphically below 
Folsoms are the Sandia points first found in a cave 
of the same name in New Mexico. They are lan- 
ceokce points^ two or three inches long, charac¬ 
terized by an inset on one side which produces a 
Gingle shoulder. Some found in another site arc 
flutedi The practice of fluting points appears to be 
a New World development, for fluted points have 
not been reported ftom Asia. In Sandia Cave hones 
of mammoth, mastodon^ bison, horse, and camel 
were found in the same horriion with the distinc¬ 
tive points. Geological evidence suggests that this 
horizon dates back to a time before the last major 
advance of ihe Wisconsin ice. Most Sandia points 
have come from the southern Plains, but a few 
have been found in Canada. 

From Folsom times onward the Pakeo-Indians 
of the plains were bison hunters. During the time 
from about 9,000 to y^csoo years ago they produced 
lanceolate points, many of which were charac¬ 
terized by extraordinarily fine parallel flaking. Two 
of the best known types were Plainvicws, points 
that resembled Govis points but were unfluted, 
and ScottsblufF points which had paralld flaking 
and broad stems. The latter have been found in 
several sites m association with ocher artifacts 




’which produce a complex to which the name Cody 
has been giTcm The most dJagaosde of the as“ 
sodaied implements arc Eden poiots^ ’which arc 
narrower relative to their length than are the 
Scottsbluffs, and distinctive knives with transverse 
blades, shouldered an one side. 

Farther cast various complexes were developing 
’which are attributed to the next stage in the se¬ 
quence of development, the Andmic, The Archaic 
people were gatheters as ’well as hunters and fisher¬ 
men, and some depended to a great extent on shell 
fislu There ’was some use of polished as well as 
chipped implements and certain groups used Bome 
copper. Most projectile points ’Were fairly Large and 
notched or steoicned. 

Most of the people of the Palaco-’wcstern tradi¬ 
tion who lived on the western side of the Rocky 
Mountains, particularly those in the Great Basin 
and in portions of the south-west, placed a greater 
emphasis on food gathering than on hundng. In 
general, projectile points were leas important and 
they were often stemmed or notched. Choppers, 
keeled scrapers, commonly made from cores and 
daked by percussjofi, and grinding stones were 
characteristic tools. The term "Desert Cultures” is 
sometimesappltcdto manifestations of thismditiojnu 

At Tule Springs in southern Nevada Bakes and 
a few etude took have been found in a deposit 
which contains bones of exdnct Pleistocene ani“ 
mals. Charcoal, thought to be of human origin, is 
more than years old according to the radio¬ 

carbon test. Another Nevada site^ known as Gyp¬ 
sum Cave, contamed arrifisets and the remains of 
cifinct ground sloths. Gypsum Cave projectile 
points are lozenge or diamond shaped with small 
tapering stems, ^ditxsxbon dates for samples from 
this sice range ftom to 10,4^5 years ago* In 
Danger Gave, a deep stratified site in Utah, thou¬ 
sands of artifacts were found. They included cor¬ 
ner and side-noEched pointa and many grinding 
stones. Samples from the lower aonc produced 
radiocarbon dates of more than 11,000 years ago^ 
Grinding stones were the most characteristic ar¬ 
tifacts of the Cochise culture of south-eastern 
Arissona and south-western New Mexico. Artifacts 
of the earliest stage were found in a deposit which 
yielded bones of mammoth^ extinct horse, and 
bison. 

Radiocarbon dates from Washington and Or¬ 
egon suggest that the north-west v.'us occupied by 
at least iQ^ooo years agOp There was gtHtater em- 
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phask on hunting and^ in some areas, on. fishing. 
Some of the early inhabitants used biirins for 
working elk antler. In the desert areas of southern 
California various artiikets have been found on 
fossil beaches and terraces of large former lakes. 
Some archaeologists believe that the occupation, 
which must have occurred at a time of great 
moisture, dates back to the last greae pluvial of the 
Pleistocene, but Others believe that the lakes were 
produced by a more recent pluvial, and the issue 
is still in doubt. The best known of these assem¬ 
blages are those found near Lake Mohave and in 
the Pinto Basin, 

The Palaco-noithern tradition of Alaska and 
northern Canada is characterized by specially pre¬ 
pared cores, the prismatic flakes struck from them, 
small took made from these fiakes, and burins. 
The best known of the northern compLexes is the 
Denbigh represented at the lyatayeE site; which 
lies on the w^est side of Cape Denbigh in Norton 
Sound. The artifacts of this complex were sepa¬ 
rated from more recent Eskimo artifacts by a layer 
of sterile laminated day. They include cores, blades, 
and burins, remiruscent of Old World forms of 
Upper Psdaeolithic and Mesolithic age, and some 
lanceolate points similar to New World types. 
Geological evidence suggested a dale of about 
3,500 years ago- Radiocarbon dates varied from 
about 3,500 to about 3,000 years ago^ but the 
samples appear to have been contaminated by 
grass roots. The age of these finds is still in question. 

South of the United States there is ako c^ddence 
for the antiquity of man. In Tamaulipas, Mexico, a 
series of cave sites has yielded evidenoe of early 
occupadonn One of the early complexes, the Lerma, 
has been dated at more than 3,000 years ago by the 
radiocarbon method. Lerma points are doubly 
pointed laurel leaf types. In the VaDey of Mexico 
three sites have been discovered where artifacts 
have been found in unmisEakablc association with 
the bones of mammoths in a formation attributed 
CO the terminal Pldstoccne, 

Points resembling the Lerma type have been 
found at El Jobo, Venezuela- These were surfecc 
finds and cminot be dated, but radiocarbon dates 
from a site in central Argentina indicate that sucb 
implements were being made there some S,ooo 
years ago. One of the best known of early South 
American sites is Palli Aiki, a cave with stratified 
deposits^ which lies on the north shore of the 
Strait of Magellan in Patagonia. Large points. 
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usually stcnuned with concave bases, and varloys 
stone and bone tools wete found associated with 
the charred bones of eitinct sloth* hone* and 
guanaco at the lowest IcveL A radiocarbon date of 
8,^3^ ± 4^0 years ago was obtained from a sample 
from this horkon» 

Very little Is known of the physical appeatanoe 
of the first Americans. Most of the discoveri^ of 
human skeletal remains attributed to the Palaeo- 
Indian period have been discredited. The most 
generally accepted discovery was made near Mid¬ 
land* Ttias* whece a partial human skdecon with a 
long hjcaded skull was found in a deposit that may 
be some iz*ooo years old* Two otiiec skeletons, 
Minnesota Man, found near Pelican Rapids, Minne¬ 
sota* and Tepespan Man, found in the Valley of 
Mexico* are regarded as andent by some archae¬ 
ologists but not by others* The former lay under 
days laid down in sedimentary layers in a gladal 
lake shortly after the last major advance of the 
continental ice sheets. The latter was found near 
the localities where there is incontrovertible 
evidence of the contemporaneity of men and 
mammoth, and it was in the same formatiom 
Unfortunately* however, in both instances^ the 
manner in which these skeletons were excavated 
makes it impossible to be certain that they were not 
intrusive into the deposits in which they w^ere 
found. Recent mvcstigaiions Indicate that there is 
no evidence for any great age for the so-called 
“Lagoa Santa Race” in Brazil. Set plate i a* page 

Amer-lndians* This is a general name for the 
early native inhabitants of the Amcrian Continent. 
The civilisation reached its highest point in Central 
America and Peru and It was entirely disdnet from 
the culture of the Old World. For instance, the 
w^heel* the plough, the use of money and iron were 
all unknown. 

There seems to have been little contact between 
the very early occupants of these vast spaces,, bnt it 
seems clear that the Continent was populated by 
successive waves of immigrancs coming from the 
Old World across the Bering Strait. 

In North America the earliest traces ate of a 
stone-flaking people using the Folsom point for 
their weapons* a th\n blade with a broad flake-scar 
along each side. Farther south, the south-wesEem 
states of the USA with New Mexico form an 
area in which the Basket-makers lived hut their 
earliest remains can hardly be dated earlier than the 


Chrisrian era. They made interlaced baskets, wore 
animal skins and fibre sandals. Some of their pottery 
has been discovered and at the end of their period 
they used the bow and arrow instead of a spear. 

By about A.D. 700 the Basket-maker culture was 
succeeded by the Pueblo and whole sites have been 
identified by the method of studying tree-rings. 
Their dwclling;5 became rather more advanced, with 
several rooms and an underground chamber for cer¬ 
emonial purposes. Slipped pottery of this period is 
common and cotton doth came into use. 

The next period* Pueblo n, is marked by the 
appesLiance of houses built entirely above ground, 
and by the use of rather mote elaborate pottery. 

From A-o. 1 too to 1300 was the Pueblo niera,in 
which the outlying districts were left in favour of 
a central concentration* large communal houses of 
stone were built and pottery designs enriched and 
greatly varied. After this time wc come to the age 
of recorded history^ and the last notable andquidcs 
of North America are the remains of the Mound- 
builders* found largely in the Mississippi Basin. 
Theii work in copper was highly skilled* and they 
left behind many elaborately carved stone pipes to 
show that they knew ail about tobacco. 

Mexico and Central America developed diflbrent 
cultures* including that of the Aztecs whose cap¬ 
ital dates from about A.D. 13x1- They came from 
farther north and were a highly warlike and bar¬ 
barous crew of nomads* amongst whom human 
sacrifice was ptacdsed on a vast scale. Their skill in 
working gold, silver and other metals was con¬ 
siderable* and they were accomplished potters. 
Their architecture is notable for huge columns and 
the famous plumed serpents* and they left signs of 
marked devdopment in agdculture. 

The Maya dvilixadon was spread over what is 
now Honduras, Guatemala and part of Mexico. 
Some of their dries date from the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury and thelf culture lasted until the coming 
of the Spaniards in 1 j 11- Their origin is uncertain^, 
hut they were given to building monoliths dated 
by their own calendar which supply some rather 
unoertaio evidence as to their history. 

Mayan architecture is characterized by pytamids 
crowned with temples and elaborate dwellings for 
priests. Their carving of wood* fireesionc and jade 
was highly skilled but they rarely used metals. 
Their pott^^ Induded cylindrical Irakcrs,^ tripods 
and bowls in excellent colours* and they w'ere ^ept 
at picture writing and fresco work. 
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Farther SDuth, in £1 Salvador^ Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica the order of cultures is very difficult to 
trace, but in ’westetn Panama there have been rich 
folds of gold and pottery* especially in graves. 

In Pern, many advanced cultures scein to have 
developed with remarkable rapidity and much of 
the pottery is particularly rich in colours, as many 
as eight appearing on the same vcSscL The final 
civilization was that of the Incaa^ with their famous 
saucers with bird-head handles^ 

All rhrough South America the archaeological 
story continues in much the same way. In Ecuador* 
for instance, Inca remains are found throughout 
the highlands, but the countries developed their 
own arts, such as the large painted effigy jars found 
in Ecuador, and some very early stone chairs. 

Colombia is notable for fine examples of gold 
work, for large burial urns and for a wealth of flat 
gold and copper figurines, stone statues and broad- 
winged pendants. 

As one proceeds farther to the south, the comicry 
becomes more inaccessible, or certainly must have 
been so in very early times. It is therefore no longer 
possible to find the remains of cultures so markedly 
distinctive as those of the Aztec* the hlaya, and the 
Inca, In all the South American countries, finds 
have been made of early pottery, jewellery, metal¬ 
work and so forth. And buildings have l3ecn un¬ 
earthed which give a due to the development of 
architecture* to burial customs and to many other 
aspects of lo€:al Ufe* But to treat them all in detail 
would require a whole series of large volumes, and 
the literature already dealing with them is immeas- 
umbly citcnsivc and highly specialized. 

It is in Gentral America and Fern that the ar¬ 
chaeologist has found remains of the greatest in¬ 
terest, Some of the discoveries in North America 
go back to an early date, but the cultures of the 
greatest importance ate those of the Aztec, the 
Maya and ^e Inca. Su pkte t j, page fij. 

Amoritefl. These were a group of Semitic nomads 
who moved into the Fer^c Crescent of Mesopo¬ 
tamia, Syria and Palestine and dominated it from 
about aaoo to 1700 b.c Excavations between 1^55 
and j 9 3 8 at the Amorite capital Mari on the Middle 
Euphrates (modjcrn Tell el Hami, Iraq) brought 
to light more than twenty thousand tablets, at¬ 
testing to their high organization, artistic ability 
and building skill The immense palace of theic 
king covered over fifteen acres* They were finally 
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overwhelmed from the north by the Hittites and 
Indo-European invaders. The term Amorites” 
was used by the Babylonians to denote the in¬ 
habitants of Palestine and Syriai the Egyptians 
limited it to the hill-men in central Palestine and 
northern Syria* In the Bible the name was used for 
some of the pre-Israeliie inhabitants of Palestine 
and Jordan. 

Amphora. A large storage vessel with two handles 
(plural - amphorae or amphoias). See pbtc 70, 
page Z44. 

Amulet. An amulet is an article which is believed 
by its owner to have the power to ward off evih 
OriginaJly amulets were natural objects with what 
were considered to be magical pteperties, such as 
a precious or a semi-predous stone, or a tuissbapen 
piece of wood or todt in which the eye could trace 
the likeness of some deity or animaL From this it 
wag a short step to delibemtdy carving or shaping 
the object into the direct Ukeness of Eomething 
bchcvcd to possess the power to keep evil away or 
to bring the owner good luck. After the invention 
of writuig, amulets sometimes took the fotm of 
rharms uiscfibed ou paper and carried in a locket. 

Angkor* The word Angkor derives from the 
Sanskrit - city, which occurs widely as a 

loan-word in south-easttrn Asia.. While its primary 
iDcaning is retained to mean either dty or state, 
by extension It is applied to temples which 
by virtue of their mote durable materials tend to 
survive long after the surrounding buildings in 
wood and bamboo have disappeared. Compare 
I^lalay: Thai: aakkajTi; Javanese: 

Cambodian: (Ste aho Slemreapi) 

Animals^ Domestication of* see Domestication of 
Animals. 

Aiming* Mary (179^1847). Lyme Regis, on the 
south coast of Engird, is particularly rich in fos¬ 
sils. h-hary Anning's father was a carpenter who 
collected, and sold to tourists, the fossil^ed remains 
of ammonites and belecnnites, shellfisb of the 
Mesozoic era. He died in ifiio and his daughter 
continued his work, beginning a career which was 
to bring her the title of the world’s “most eminent 
female fossUist”* In 1812, at the age of twelve, she 
uncovered an ichthyosaur (extinct marine animal 
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with a hygc head and tapering bodyX v^hich is now 
in the British MnseuiiL She seemed to hiift an 
uncanny instinct for the right place to search and, 
besides numerous other finds, discovered the first 
plesiosaur {eitinct marine reptile) in 18^4 and the 
first pterodactyl (citinct winged reptile) in iSi6» 
She was bcEnended by* and conesponded on equal 
terms with, many eminent geologists of her day, 
among them Dr Buckland and Baron Cuvier. 

Axiiler Pick. Neolithic Man used picks made from 
deer antlers in flint miuea. Such picks were still 
being used in the Bronze Age. 

Anuradhapura. This site in Ceylon was occupied 
from perhaps aoo B.c. until about a. D. 7 So when it 
was abandoned as a resale of Tamil raids. The 
surviving remains are almost wholly connected 
with Buddhism which appears to have brai in¬ 
troduced into Ceylon in the Asokan epoch. The 
cultural connccdons with south India are dearly 
traceable, though sometiincs areas farther north 
seem to have influenced the island. Xn its turn 
Ceylon seems to have played an important pan m 
the transmission of Indian culture eastwards^ par¬ 
ticularly in the early period- The sttipas or dagobas 
of Anuradhapura arc of a number of types, but all 
consist of three basic components: a base^ a dome 
and a superstructure- The present buildings on the 
site were much enlarged and remodelled in antiq¬ 
uity* but the A/dAtfi'awjrf, the Great Chronicle, 
gives an account of them which adds to our ar¬ 
chaeological information- Many of the stupas at¬ 
tained a great size: Ruwaniveli has a diameter of 
154 feet and the finial is 180 fbet above ground 
leveL The relic chamber is in the brick-built dome* 
Altar projections* vafra^koda, at the cardinal points 
are a feature of many dagobas. Some are surround¬ 
ed by concentric rows of stone pillars (e.g,» Thu- 
parama)- The WJb™ (halis) are reetangukr in plan* 
with brick walls, and ranges of stone interior pillais 
to support the roof. The entrance is in the long 
face, which is approached by a staircase, fronted by 
a moonstone- This feature, which precedes most of 
the entrances to Anuradhapuran buildings* is a 
semicircular stone threshold slab decorated in aonra 
with carvings of beasts, geese and loEUS, The 
Lobaposada* of which only Sic foundations remain 
- 1600 granite pillars on a ajo-fect-square base - 
was, according to the a mne-storied 

building of wood, with a copper-sheaihed rcKJf, 


decorated with jewels and ivory* After a fire in the 
fourth century A.!>., it was rebuilt in five stories. 

The sculpture of this period has a certain grand 
simplicity, probably deriving in part from the 
nature of the stone used, which does not allow any 
great portrayal of details. There is a tendency to 
large-scale work^ with somewhat archaic and rigid 
poses. Some of the seated figures seem to r(datc to 
Kushana Etyles, rather than to those of Amacavati 
and Nagarjunikonda which is the source for the 
standing figures- No padintings from the earliest 
periods have survived* but those from Sigiriya are 
remarkable. These too have aifinides with Amara- 
vati* and these links with south India persist into 
Pallava times, as be seen from the agings on 
boulders of a low cliff surrounding a tank at the 
Isurumumya Vihata. This work is very close in 
style and technique eo that of MamallapuranriH Sie 
plates 14-15* pages 64-65. 

Anyang was in Hottan Province^ China. The ar- 
cba»logical investigation of this site established 
the definite existence of the Shojig dynasty (about 
T 450-10 JO B-C,}, hitherto only known from doc¬ 
umentary sources of disputed reliability. The cul¬ 
ture has been described* by Ebcrhard^ as chat of a 
peasant dvllizarion with towns* Of these Anyang 
was one. It was surrounded by a mud wall 
Lung Shan) with the ruler's palace in the middle* 
surrounded by the rectangular houses of the palace 
dc^ndants* notably artisans. Bronze was worked 
in the lowa and shows two distinct cultural pat- 
cems. The weapons are of a northern Eurasiatic 
type while the bronze vesseb, of greac technical 
skill and beauty, have affinities with southern styles. 
Bronze was* however* always dear - it is prol^ble 
that the great ceramic industry of China has devel¬ 
oped largely because of the inadequacy of metal 
supplitt - and it was supplemented by a number of 
earthenware vessels, some of which lack only the 
characteristic glaze to be classed as true porcelains, 
the paste being a brilliant white* There is also a 
simple grey ware, undeoorated, in contrast to the 
white whJ^ often shows stamped patterns of the 
type found on some of the bronzes. Silk was In use* 
another southern trait in the Shang culture, and a 
number of vegetable fibres indudlng hemp* but 
there is no evidence for the use of wooL Writing, 
in rudimentary characters* was in use: about z.ooo 
characters, against perhaps 50,000 for the whole 
period of Chinese history- Much of the writing was 
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in ihc form of oracular considtadoos (jm Oracle 
Bones). 

Agriculture was carried on witkout the plough, 
though a spade held one worket and rowed by a 
rope by a second was 'm use, as well as a hot 
Irrigation was in use. Crops included doc, wheat 
and nailletj catde, water-buifalocSp shexp* pigs and 
dogs were domesticated; horses were rate. Horses 
became more common in ^fCiddle Shang times, 
apparently under influence from nomadic pcoplei 
from the north-west. The wheeled vehicle — a form 
of war chariot — appears at this time and with it the 
emergence of a controUbg nobility which led, in 
turn, TO the deTclopmcnt of a feudal sodety* The 
possession of the war chariot also enabled the 
Shang dynasty to extend its territorial sway. ThU 
probably led to its downfall, for its milicary techni¬ 
ques were in advance of the available administra- 
live and commumcation systems, and rebeUions 
grew more frequent. One of these led to the col¬ 
lapse of the dynasty at the bands of the most power¬ 
ful of its fliudatories, the state of Chou (about 
lojo B.C.). There is clear evidence of human sacri¬ 
fice at Shang sites, and burials, particularly of the 
nobility, were accompanied by large-scale oflerings. 
The burials were associated with chariots - a 
feature which has western aihnides^ Ffom the skel¬ 
etal evidence, it is obvious that the ethnic make-up 
was hke that of present-day northern QurLa^ but 
some of che cultural pattern of the Chinese was 
still missings The reUgiou was still primarily oon- 
oerned with agrarian fertility, the family system 
sdll pronouncedly matriarchal. Ancestor-worship 
of the classic kind was still to appear. The fusion of 
Shang and Chou was to establish a full Chinese 
cultural pattern. Sti plates ii, 16, pages 61, 66- 

Anyaihian. This term, which comes from the 
Burmese anjatha — a nadve of Upper Burma, is ap¬ 
plied to the Palaeolithic industries of Burma, paf- 
ticuiarly of the Irrawaddy Valley. The tools, which 
are of sihciflcd tuffs and fossil wood* date from the 
beginning of the Middle Pleistocene onwar^i 
there is evidence to suggest a considerable persist¬ 
ence of Palacohthic types into the Holocene {at 
Quaternary Period). The Lndust^ consists of 
various types of choppers and chopping-tools, core 
tools, with a few simple Bakes. (Their primitive 
appearance is, in fact, a probable result of the 
nature of the raw material, flint being unknown in 
Burma.) The choppers arc mosdy made on cores. 


flaked usually on one side only, to produce a round, 
oval or straight cutring-edge. Only occasionally 
are they made on flakes* The chopping-tools arc 
always on cores, usually on pebbles* The edge is 
sinuous, and produced by alternate flaking. A 
tabular form of this is made on a core with a 
straight; slighdy rounded or even pointed edge and 
is characterized by its square or rectangular sectionp 
in contrast with the round or oval forms of the 
other types^ This is often ckssifled as a hand-ad^e* 
The scrapers arc generally only to be distinguished 
by size from the other groups* They are formed on 
both cores and on flakes. As is che case with other 
Further Asian FalaeoUthlc industries, the Anya- 
thian is chaiacterbed by a matked preference for 
acbe rather than axe forms, 

Apesp FosaUf jrt Fossil Apes^ 

Archaean* The oldest era of the earth's histoc)’, 
beginning some jao^ooo^ooo years ago. It saw the 
beginnings of life in the form of seaweeds and of 
invertebrate animals. It is sometimes divided into 
the Azoic, or liic^lcss, eta, and the Proterozoic era 
when life first began to stir. It was succeeded by 
the Palaeozoic era. 

Archaeology. Anything that a man makes is in 
some small way a rtflection of himself and of the 
outlook of the culture in which he lives. It will 
probably also* for man is very conservative and 
dislikes change, be a copy, if with subtle differ¬ 
ences, of what his predecessors have made in the 
same line^ 

Archaeologists have made use of these two facts 
in their exploration of the past, a nd of the cultures 
that existed before history began. They dig up with 
citteme cate the relics that are to be found on 
ancient sites and, by examining all that they find 
with meticulous thoroughness, are able to piece 
together an immense amount of information about 
the people who used to occupy ihc site, thedr ways, 
their habits, the decails of their daily Uves. 

The job is a skilled one because so much has 
perished and has to be idenrifled by subtle signs, 
invisible to the untrained eye. A wooden post may 
decay and disappear, but leave a hole running 
through the earth which can be filled with plaster 
of paris and so enable the shape of the post to be 
recovered. A piece of matting can decay entirely, 
and yet its imprint in the soil^ if carefully exposed, 
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ran h* fiuHidcntl^ r«ovmd for a photograph to 
be taken of it* Very damp conditions caiij some¬ 
what paradoucaily, be very good for pr«ervation; 
the ardde on Tolimd ^tan (jk plate 143, page 443) 
tells of the remarkable discovery that was made in 
l^jo in a peat bog in Denmark. 

For dating his finds the archaeologist relics on 
the principle of stiadfication - that the oldest part 
of a site is always to be found at the lowest levels 
with later ages leaving their deposits in order of 
time from the bottom upwards. By digging from 
the top downwards the archaeologist can trace the 
diderent types of object or building from the latest 
and most ^vanced specimens back to the catlier 
and more primitive ones - a procedure known as 
typology, the study of the way types changes. 
Types, especially of pottery^ can be compared with 
similar finds from sites clsewhcxcj and so a picture 
built up of trading and oommuidcations. 

Sometimes the archaeologisc makes spectacular 
finds^ such as at Vrx, Sutton Hoo {stt pbte 136, 
page 436X Tutankhamun's Tomb plate 14j, 
page but more often his finds are Rakes of 
flint, sherds of pottery, broken bones, which he 
treasures as mu^ as gold because they enable him 
to build up the Wstory of man ftom its earliest 
begtanmgs, mote than half a millloa years ago. 

Archaic. A term which is used sometimes of pre^ 
history in genera^ sometimes of the early stages of 
civilcEatioiu 

Argon FntaBsliim Dadiigi Potassium is an do 
ment that occurs Commonly in minerals. One kind 
of potassium atom, potassium^^ is radioactive and 
decays verj' slowly to argon* Argon is a gas and is 
retained b^'cen the. grains of the mineral* The age 
of a mineral containing poussium can be estimated 
by finding how much of the original potassium" 
has changed to argon. This is done by mt^uiing 
the ratio of argon to pKJtassium" in the minersL If 
the grain size is large a cociection must be made for 
argon which escapes. The method is xrseful on a 
geological time scale for measuring ages of rocks 
greater than io,ooo,ooo years* 

Arikamedu* Since 1775 occasional finds of Roman 
coins have testified to the ancient trade with south¬ 
ern India which was known hom Greek, Latin and 
Tamil sources, but tbc atchatology of the area has 
been little studied and the ctilture set^uence re* 


mained largely unknown until 1947. In that year 
icmains induding Roman pottery were discovered 
at Arikamedu, a site two miles from the dty of 
Pondicherry (then a French possession) on the 
south^st coast of India* Between 1944 and 1949 
three: seasons of eJEcavation were carried out by 
French workers, induding J*M. Casal, and one by 
tbc Indian Aicbaeological Department under tbc 
direction of Sir Mortimer Whederp As a result it 
can be said that a small Iron Age settlement existed 
there which at a certain date was augmented by a 
trading station importing Roman go^s including 
Arrctinc ware, amphorae, glass, etc* 

The importance of the site was recognized by 
Wheeler; it lay in the fact that the Roman products, 
particularly the Arretine u^are, gave a means of 
cross-dating to the local culture sequence. He fur¬ 
ther showed that this sequence was comparabk to 
that found at Brahmagiri and Omndtavalii several 
hundred miles away on the Deccan Plateau, al¬ 
though the Roman export objects were not found 
there* From the excavation at Arlkamedu, then, 
and from the subsequent work carried out in south 
India,afbundationhasbeen laid for our knowledge 
of the culture sequence of late prehistodc and 
early historic times. 

In the Deccan Plateau there is evidence of Nco- 
litMc culture which is described elsewhere (m 
India, PrehiBtnrlc)* This culture may be divided 
into a lower and upper phase* There arelndicatici Fis , 
which stUl await proof, that during the upper 
phase the culrure spread to the south-east coast* 

Throughout the peninsula the next culture may 
be described as Iron Age. It is mainly known from 
a profijsloD of stqne<ist and stone-circle graves 
W'hich invariahly produce pottery of typical red- 
and-black ware and characteristic forms. Along 
with these go a variety of iron implements, also 
characterized by certain dlstina forms. This Iron 
Age culture is sometimes adied, from the type of 
grave, megalithlc. The dutadoa of the period in 
south India is not yet certain, but it may be inferred 
that ii was already Nourishing when Asokn Maury a 
carved his rock edicts in the Eteccan^ The terminal 
date, at Arikamedu at least, can be fixed with some 
certainty. Here the red-and-black ware of the 
graves is found in the settlement area directly 
underlying the characteristic pottery which ac- 
compafues the Roman imports* The date of the 
imports is the last quarter of the first century b.c* 
and the first half of the first century 
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The nest period, which we may call Early His¬ 
toric, is one in which not only Rocian imports 
arrive but also there is much evidence of culture 
contacts with north India. Certain pottery types 
active which dosely reflect chose of the Ganges 
Valley and the north-west This is almost certainly 
the lime when north Indian culture became an 
important feature in the south. 

Arrow-heads. Bows and arrows setm to have been 
invented towards the end of the Upper Ealaeo- 
lithic. Arrow-heads were made of flint, flakes being 
struck from the core for this purpose. Such arrow¬ 
heads continued in use into the Brotutc Agc^ then 
disappeared with the introduction of iron. 

Arrow-straightener. A device Lnv'ented by Neo¬ 
lithic man for bending straight the shafts of ar¬ 
rows. Normally made of bone or antler it had a 
hole through which the shaft was passed, and 
against which it was strained straight after being 
heated near a flame. 

Artifact, An object produced by the skill of man 
who shapes or fashions it for his lase. It is sriU 
disputed whether eoliths are artifacts or the result 
of natural breakages. 

Aft, Prehistoric, sti Prehistoric An. 

ALfyan is a linguistic term derived from the San¬ 
skrit a name which the Rigvedic (jm Rig- 
veda) conquerors of India used to distinguish 
themselves from the local non-Aryan popidarap 
Iranian is its variant* The Indo-Iranian forms a 
language group and also bears some affinity with 
the Tcutoniq, Italic, Romance Cdiic, Greek, Sla¬ 
vonic, Baltic, Albanian, and Armenian groups of 
languages. The discovery of this relationship in the 
eighteenth century led to the recognition of a 
i^mily of Indo-European languages. This is a 
purely linguistic group* 

Another s£ep was to speak of a common an¬ 
cestry of these languages, and it was not difficult to 
pass from a common tongue to the speakers them¬ 
selves. Scholars talked of an Indo-European or, 
more conveniently, an Aryan race, and thus pro¬ 
vided fuel for the protagonists of extreme radaUsuL 
The philologists have reconstructed a stock of 
words common to these languages and have built 
up a picture of the culture which is attdhuted to 
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the original Indo-Europeans. This culture, as they 
point out, was Neolithic (or, more correctly^ 
Qtalcolithic as the use of metal was known) wiAi 
domesticated animals, the horse being the favour¬ 
ite. From the fauna it has been argued that the 
dimatc of the original habitat was continental, such 
as appears in the Eurasiatic continent north of the 
mountain axis and east of the Alps. From the use 
of the foreign words* ayar and for metal 

it is further suggested that the Indo-Europeans 
lived not far from the Bronze Age civilixatjon of 
western Asia. The habitat is usually placed in one 
or another region within the wide area lying 
between the Semitic concentration on the south 
and the Fino-Ugrian on ihe north. But aichaeology 
has not yet been able to identify any parttculM 
culture as Aryan^ much less trace its spread in the 
countries where the allied languages are spoken 
today. The main diHiculty is due to the fact that 
both culture and language are mixed products and 
that various factors influence their fomiation. The 
alEied cultures aad languages need not have a 
common ancestry, nor can they be attributed to 
any partJculai race. The Little archaeological detail 
that is known about ihe “Aryans” dearly beats out 
this point. 

About 15^00 or iSoo b.c. the cuneiform Hittitq, 
an Indo-Eutopwi language^ appears in central 
Asia Minor, but every feature of the macerial 
Hittite culture - the cuneiform script, religion, 
literature and material lemains - is derived from 
the previous occupants of the area, the Haitians, 
who also gave them their name. About the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century BwC. the Kjassxte 
dynasty was established in Babylon and the king¬ 
dom of Minimi was founded in northern Meso¬ 
potamia. The names of Indo-Aryan gods form 
parts of the names of the Kassite rulers, though 
their language was not Indo-European. ITie same 
is true of the kings of Mitannt, who also wor¬ 
shipped ftido-Aryan gods, though their language 
was the non-Indo-European speech caUed the Hur- 
rian* In these cases both the ^ture and the words 
are acquired from others* Again it is not possible 
to associate the Indo-Aryans who invaded north¬ 
west India in the Eocond half of the second millen¬ 
nium with any certain material culture, though 
various traits have bt^ pointed out. Yet the very 
fact that some languages bear closer affinity to one 
another than the others suggests a broad relation¬ 
ship, underlying which may be several factors. 
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Tbc Indo-European is one such broad group ^rhidi 
unites the far-flung elements in a common, whole. 

Ashlar Mafionry. Square-hewn stones used as 
facing to a wall built of rubble or sometimes of 
brick. 

Asoka Maurya (about 169-231 b.C-)- Beyond 
doubt one of the greatest rulers of ancient India, 
Asoka was the grandson of Qiandragupta^ the 
founder of the Mauryan dynasty who contributed 
to the defeat of Ale 3 tander the Great in India 
(526-323 H,c.)^tlBuik up a mighty kingdom with 
its capital at Pataliputra (modern Patna). Some 
eight years after his accession, following his bloody 
conquest of the neighbouring state of Kailnga, 
Asoka was oouverted to the way of Righteousness 
(DAffrmd} and became a BuddihisL This change 
affected his whole life and policy* and henceforth 
he proclaimed his belief in non-yiolcnce and in the 
conquest of Righteousaess^ making th»e the key¬ 
notes of his government. He sent out Buddhist 
missions to many countries includiug the kings of 
Syria, Bgypt and Maccdon, and to other neigh¬ 
bouring States which perhaps already recognized 
his suzemintyi Tradition has it that his own son 
headed the mission to Ceylon* Asoka also caused a 
series of rock edicts to be cut throughou t his own 
domains, and these constitute the first historical 
documents available in Indian history. Throughout 
India they are carved in the Brakm script (the 
ancestoc of all later Indian scripts)* but in the 
North-West Frontier of Pakistan several arc in the 
script adapted from Aramaic Finally in 
eastern Afghanistan there arc two inscriptions* the 
one in Aramaic and the other* recently discovered 
near Kandahar^ in Aramaic and Greek, The pillirs 
of Asoka are dfscribed m the article on the 
Mauryan Empire. 

Aasyrians^ The name of this people is a Latmized 
form of that (Ashur) which they bore in common 
with thetr land and their national god. Ashur was 
also the name of chek principal city* the ruins of 
which stand on the River Tigris in Mesopoomia 
between its confluences with the Upper and Lower 
Zab tributaries* But in the years of their greatest 
ascendancy it was the angle of country between the 
Tigris and the Upper £ih which contained their 
seats of power, Nineveh* Kalhu* and Aibail, and 
formed the kernel of their homeland. 


About the middle of the third millennium b*g* 
the inhabitants of Ashuc had a material culture 
hardly differing from the Sumerians in the south, 
and subsequently, in the periods of Accad (about 
2300 B.c.) and the thitd dynasty of Ur (about aooo 
HX.)^ the land of Ashur was still subject to these 
ahcD if related rulers. The eighteenth cenniry S-C. 
saw the first period of Assyrian ascendancy, under 
Shamshi-Adad r* but their leader was an immigrant 
and there was nothing spedfically Assyrian about 
his rule. Not until the middle of the fourteenth 
century* when the centre of affiirs had moved into 
the west, did the Asayrians appear in their full iden¬ 
tity as one of the contenders* with Mltanni, Egypt, 
the Hittites* and the Babylonians* for supremacy 
in the world of western Asia. Their fortunes u nder* 
went several vidssitudcai but from the reign of 
Tiglath-Pilesctm (743-1 27 S-C-} dated the final ex¬ 
pansion of Assyria into an empire embradng not 
only all the lands from the 2^gros mountains to the 
Levant, but even, for a time, Egypt iteelf* It is in 
this final character, of warriors and oppressors, that 
the Assyrians are known to ihe modem world, 
chiefly dxrough the narratives and allusions of the 
Old Testament, where they have an odious reputa¬ 
tion which dietr own records, dtsdosed only in the 
last century, do little to redceoL This vast but 
short-hved empire came to a catastrophic end in 
61 z BX* with die fall and destruction of Nineveh, 
after which the Assyrians disappeared as a nation 
for ever* 

In a measure hardly equalled elsewhere the “king 
of Assyria^^ concentrated the forces and genius of 
his people, and is now seen as the "oriental despot** 
to peri^ction. Both literature and arc put him Ln the 
forefront of interest^ he was the agent on mrth of 
the national god Ashur, and as leader in war, as 
pbnner and executive in peace, both service of the 
gods and welfare of the people were alike his 
supreme responsibility. In these fuuccions Indi¬ 
vidual kings are variously portrayed by their rec¬ 
ords, often copious* and they attain thus some 
degree of personal character. As these records are 
mainly of war the king too often appears as a ruth¬ 
less conqueror, boasting without restraint of his 
wrath, his heroism, his victories, and the abomi* 
nable cruelties which he wreaked upon his victims* 
Behind such self-porcraits, as of the merciless 
Ashur-nasir-pal n(8Sj-859 b.c.), disappear the fig¬ 
ures of more enlightened and constructive mon- 
archs such as Sennacherib (704-681 b*c.) who was 
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Plate 17, AsiTRiANs: Ashur-W-p»l and a winged cagk-hcaded god before (he sacred tree, 

relief from TCimrud. (Rrithh Mnaum^ Limdifu) 
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PA^a: A[ifj^0 Sf 

Plate i8. Aurignacian : Vemts of Uspugne from the Haute 
Garonne, Irance. f de Pgrij) 
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Plate i p. Aztecs : page from the CorieK Mendoza showing Montezuma's Palace. The 
Codez Mendoza was prepared in about a.d. i 540 by the order of Don Antonio dc Mendoza, 
the first Viceroy of New" Spain, for the Emperor Charles v and is an account of the life and 
customs of Mexico at that time. ( fJl^raryf. Oxfonf) 
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Pi*ATii z I. Aztkcs : turquoise mussiic pectoral ornarucnt in the form of a double headed serpen tj believed to he part of the treasure 
given by the Aztec ruler Montexunia to Hernando Cortex and sent by him to the Emperor CharJe^^ v. Length inches. (Bri/iih 
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Plate it. Aztech: An[clc.*^ite mask representing the god Xipc Toiec, fourteenth centun' a.d. 








Platr Uaalbeki: the Temple uf Jupiter. 









PAofa: Brrffjk Afiis/nm 

Pirate 14. Beaker people: beaker found with a skcLcton at Denton, Lincolnshire, 

{BrUfjk Afiisfj^m, 
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Plate ij.BEKtsTUS hock: detiil of rcLcf, showing Ahuoi Masda. winged god of 
the Persians, grasping the ring which conferred Mngship. 
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Pktio; Bxthmtr iV^wf -4^iffjf 

P LATE 1 &, Bog HAS! HO V : stone symbol at foot of ooe of the Hittite sphinxes. 







Plate 27, Bohobudur: Buddha iigure on upper terrace. The figure was originally enclosed in 

a stupa of the ti pe seen in the background. 
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Pl-ATK iK, Ihntcjuiri^iin : ^alltry carving upper register: tlie [rMh of tlic liuLltfha; lower register: n Jataka :ftory. J'he vessel 
with outriggers h typical of stmth-castern shipping in the early centuries of the Chfislian era. 
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Plati* 19. Carnat: the jilignmcnrs. 







/'*(»/ Oriatgi /aitiluff, Unirtflify of Ch^ffi 


Pi-ATE JO. James Henrv Breasted phorognph. 
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Plate j I. Buddhist art akd architectoiie: under the Bs^tree the B[>dhj$attvi 
BnLghtcnmcnt and bccomrs the Buddha (the scene depicts. The B^dhi shrine ai Bndh Gaya)* detail 

□f east gatevt^ay* SinchL 
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Pi-ATFi 3 a. t'lMMS: (a) discing girl, probably a heavenly being, (a) Dimrapaky or temple dciorkccpef; the ferncious expression i: 

designed to repel tlic forces of evil. Tenth to eleventh century a,o. 
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PiMyfK ifisfiftiff Arfj 

Pi.A i'j; ! V. Uaeivi.on: relief of a d rayon from tht Ishtar Cale at Haliylon. {Dr/raU Imiifitlt sJArti, 














much more rhan the on the fold" abhorred 

biblical and modem tradition^ At home he 
a town-planner and an engineer of great public 
works and water-supplies* hlmscF a notable inven¬ 
tor with a keen Inicrcst in devising new technical 
ptoccsses and introducing to his country foreign 
resources such as the cotton shtub^ thereby be¬ 
stowing upon his people a novel clothing tnatertaL 
Military e3cpeditioti3 wcie generally led by the 
king himself* whose prowess is belauded by the in¬ 
scriptions* while his figure appears dominant in the 
carved pictures which adorned the walls of his 
palace^ The army ciiceiled most in the capture, by 
ramps and battering-rams, of waEed dties* from 
which captives and rich spoils were carried oC md 
hostile rulers haled out to snbnussioti and often to 
death; rebeb whose defiance had been most flagrant 
were sometimes doomed to fiendish totcurcs, such 
as being impaled or skinned ahve. Insistence upon 
such scenes and descriptions has given the Assy¬ 
rians a character of barbarity to the disregard of 
their attainments in the waj'S of civilization^ 

The Assyrians had early in their history an as¬ 
sembled body of laws, and their business was ruled 
by written agreements* the observance of which, 
and the disputes arising therefrom* were adjudi¬ 
cated on by regular courts and enforced by charac¬ 
teristically severe penalties. These private “con¬ 
tracts” and business letters were but one branch of 
the literary activity in which the Assyrians took 
Such prides They chose with care and perfected by 
a long education a large class of setibes whose 
writings* preserved in the difficult cuneiform 
script upon day tablets* have preserved knowledge 
of theit ancient world in such detail as we hardly 
possess even for the classical periods of Greece and 
Rome* Literature was fostered and even personally 
cultivated by kings, who had early begun the prac¬ 
tice of collecting day “books” (as &ey also col¬ 
lected aoologicai and botanical specimens), and the 
still extensive remains of the library of Ashur-bani- 
pal (6&3-dad B.c.) in the British Museum exhibit 
the remarkable literary wealth of the Assyrians* not 
only in religious compositions, but in myths and 
epics* histoTical writing, grammatical texts, scien¬ 
tific classification, and even technology + plate 

17* page By. 

Asukals a Japanese cultural period 5 $8-645)^ 
In this peried Yamato State was established and 
Buddhism was mnoduoErd. Relations between 


Yamato and the three kingdonis of Korea formed a 
link with the northern Wd dynasty of China (a.o* 
j) and it was from the art of the Wei that the 
first Japanese Buddhist art derived its inspiration 
and, by means of Qunese artists, established centres 
which were to produce work of high actiseJe ex^ 
cdlcnce. The temporary proscription of Buddhism 
in China in 174 was no doubt partly respon¬ 
sible for this efflorescence which led* by a.d.^ S40, 
to the eonstriiction of at least fort^'-six temples^ 
Most of these* being in wood* have perished, but 
much of the Horyuji monastery (AtD^ 607, probably 
rebuilt in the same style in a.d, 708)* has survived. 
The Konda Golden Hall* the Pagcida, a roofed 
galleryand gate demonstrate the style and technical 
skills of this period, the whole being harmoniously 
spaced and grouped. The sculpture, like the build¬ 
ings* shows dear evidence of Chinese and Korean 
mffuence* and also gives some indJcation of changes 
due to the use of bronze and wood where the 
original models were in stont A Buddhist triad in 
the Kondo shows a somewhat sdJf archaic manner, 
but that there was another tradition is dear from a 
number of images of Kwannon Tvliidi, while ob¬ 
viously of Chinese inspiration, show a much greater 
technical mastery and command of material In 
painting the progress is not so gr^t and the sur¬ 
viving examples are of "applied" rather than of 
“pure” art. Mctal-work shows considerable ad¬ 
vance over that o£ earlier periods. 

Athens is situated on the Attic pkin four miles 
from its harbour, Piraeus, From comparatively 
small beginnings as a Mycenaean centre it became 
a dominant dty of Greece* a strong colonial power* 
and, especially under Peridcs, a great inteUcctual 
and artistic centre. It already had a Greek-speaking 
Ionian population in the second miUenjiium B.c. 
After the collapse of the Mycenaean Empire* dvi- 
lizadort in Athens was forced to begin afresh. 

Nothing is known of the kings of Athens. From 
the seventh centur)'^ b,c+ it was ruled by a coundl of 
Areopagites made up of aiisioccatic property 
owners. Archons or chief magistrates were also 
drawn from this class. The Archofi Solon iiitro- 
duced liberalizing ajid uldmatdy anti-aristocratic 
measures and established a new law-code which 
remained effective for scvetal cennixics. During the 
latter part of the sixth century b.c. Athens was ruled 
by tyrants* the second of whom, Hippias* lost 
support because of his submissiveness to the Per- 
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Stan Darius. In ^07 b.c. Oel sthenes founde^d a 
dcmocnaqrin^^hjch every Athenian free^tnancould 
play his pan in the government and in which 
offices were widely distrihuted^ This enterprise^, 
though ultimately a failure^ was the step that was to 
result in Periclean Athens. 

Athens answered the menace of Persian invasidn 
by its victories at Marathon in Attica in 4*^0 B.c.| at 
sea at Salamis in 480 bx^ and the follow^ing year at 
Plataea. In 478-477 bXh it was asked lo organize 
Greek resources outside the Peninsula for a 
campaign against Persia. This prosp^ed and 
Athens was simultafieoufly founding an empire, 
but a rupture with Sparta followed aneb unable to 
£ght both Sparta and Persia, Athens made peace 
with the latter in 44^ b.C- Pericles came to power at 
the beginning of this crisis. His chief constitutional 
innovadon was the establishment of completely 
democratic law courts with cidzen juries. The 
Pcuclean era was particularly rich in art and liter¬ 
ature. During the fifth century bx* the great 
tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophodts and Euripides 
were written; Somewhat later (mid-fifth 10 late 
fourth ccntur^^ B.c.) came the comedies of Ajrirto- 
phancs and Menanden The Acropolis was rebuilt 
under Pericles. 

The Peloponnesian War agaunst Sparta ruined 
Fericlcan civilizatjon. The years 360-5^0 b.c+ were 
marked by the revolt of Athens" allies and the rise 
of Micedon^ both bringing about the end of 
Athens" power. 

Under the Roman Empire Athens was patron¬ 
ized by the wealth of the Emperors. During this 
period it was of importance chicily as an academic 
centrer Its schools were finally closed In a.d. ^29. 

The Athenian Acropolis has few Mycenaean 
remains and what is left dates mostly from the 
period when it was one of the most important reli¬ 
gious centres^ especially for the worship of the city 
goddess Athena, The Parthenon^ Etechtheum and 
Temple of Athena Nike are all part of the scheme 
for the Acropolis initiated by Perides and carried 
out with Phidias as overseer. The Parthenon, begun 
in 447-446 B.C., contained Phidias* gold and ivoiy 
statue of Athena and was decorated with the ^ 14- 
foot Parthenon Frieze^ illustrating the Fanathenaic 
Festival procession^ superb pedimental sculptures 
and nincty-rwo metopes of combat scenes. The 
Erechiheum, finished in 407 bx., housed difleient 
cults, its plan being somewhat dlfusc as a result* 
Among its fine stone carvings v/erc the sii maiden 
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caryatids of the South Porch* The Americans have 
beenencavatingthe At heniand vie centre, the Agora, 
since 1951- Buildings there induded the early Coun- 
dl Chamber subsequently enlarged, 

the drcular Tholos for the presidents of the Coun- 
dlj long porticoes {Srom} and a firstcentuiy ii,cv 
conotn hdl 

Atlanthtopus. The name given to a skull of a 
Fossil Man found in Algeria and regarded as the 
AErican parallel to Pichecantliropus. 

Atlantis. The legend of Atlantis first appears m 
Plato who Says the sto^ry dame from an Eg^’ptian 
priest, Ailantis is describ^ as an island, in the At- 
lancic wcsi of Gibraltar, which was destroyed be-’ 
fore 9000 B.c. because of the wickedness of its in¬ 
habitants. Guesses at its position have ranged from 
the Canaries to America. The name was borrowed 
by the paLcDgcographciis for the vast continent 
whlch^ in Jurassic times (some 14a to 170 million 
years ago)^ covered the nortbem hemisphere from 
western America to England. 

Aurigtiacian. A highly developed Upper Falaeo- 
lithic culture which succeeded the Chiteiperrq- 
Elian in central France. It seems likdy that the 
AurignadanSj a people of modern European phys¬ 
ical typcj migrated to Europe after developing 
their distinctive culture elsewhere, probably in Asia* 
Their stone tools show fine workmanship: they 
produced scrapers and burins of distinctive types 
and a figure-of-eight shaped blade wich 

rounded ends. They also used bone, horn and ivory, 
and made necklaces and other personal ornaments* 
In addidon^ they developed the arts of cavc-painting 
and sculpture. Tm plates 18, zo, pages 8B, 90. 

Australopithecus. The name “Australopithecus’^ 
“ the "southern ape*' - was given by Professor Ray¬ 
mond r>ari of Johannesburg to a cranium found in 
19^4 during quarry ing atTaungs in Cape Province, 
Since then a number of other bones have been 
found in similar circumstances. These have estab¬ 
lished the piesencE in South Africa of a group of 
"near-men" or *'man-apes"\ named, after the first 
one discovered, the Australopithtcinae. 

The originai Australopithecus cranium was of a 
young creature. Beside the face and lower pw 
there was an almost complete cast of the inside of 
the skull. The teeth were preserved! at an interesting 
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Stage, for the Erst permanent molars could be seen 
as ^'cU as the complete set of milk teeth. 

In many ways the cranium resembles a young 
chimpanKcc, although the bram is proportionately 
bigger than an ape*s. The teeth are human in many 
respeas. The dental arch Is curved, like that of 
man, the canine teeth do not project above the 
other ceeth, and the premolars have a human bicus- 
pid shape. The wear on the teeth made by chewing 
suggests a strange conclusion* Apes, with thdr pro¬ 
jecting canine teeth, move the lower jaw back¬ 
wards andi forwards in chewing* Australopithecus, 
on the other hand^ must have moved its jaws fi?ocn 
Side to side like a human, for the crowns of the 
teeth are worn down to an almost flat surface. 

This skull, and the other remains of Australo- 
pithednae, have been found in the limestone filings 
of caves, which accumulated without dear stratifi¬ 
cation* It appears from the animal fossils that were 
found with them, however, that the skulls can be 
dated to the early part of the Pleistocene, about half 
a million years agOF {Su nkif Prlmatefl, Frehtunaii 
Evolution of*) 

Avebiiry, a SEnall village in Wiltshire, England, 
about sii miles from Marlborough, is famous as one 
of the most important and interesting sites of 
archaeological research in England. 

In particular, there is a huge stone circle, which 
may be the largest yet known in the worlds The 
modem village of A%*ebory stands inside this drdc 
which encloses an area of over twenty-eight acres 
and measures some i,aoo feet in diameter. The 
circle is made up of about a hundred standing 
stones and has three entrances, though there wete 
originally four at approximately north, souths cast 
and west. It is surrounded by a huge ditch over 
forty feet wide at the top but with vartatioos of 
depth from thirty feet upwards. 

Inside the large circle axe two very much smaller 
ones, measuring some 300 feet in diarnetcr and 
again formed of standing stones. Of these two 
cirdcs, the northern one l^d three standing stones 
at its centre, the southern, one stone. 

Originally, as at Stonehenge, the great circle was 
approached by an aveniue consisting of standing 
stones about fifty feet apart, cow known as the 
West Kcnnet Avenue. Tl^s runs for over a mile to 
a site where, until 1724, there were two further 
concentric drcics of stone. 

To the south-west of the great circle there is 


another avenue, known as the Beckhampton^ of 
which not so much now remains, but its course is 
still quite clear. A good deal of destruction took 
place after the fiicst proper records of the whole site 
bad been made in the eighteenth century. 

The whole complex of stone found at Avebury ia 
of the local sarsen and there is no "foreign” stone 
such as is found at Stonehenge. The individual 
blocks of stone vary in height between five and 
twenty feet above the ground and from three to 
twelve feet in breadth* The stones were sunk m 
rather small sockets, wedged with ’wood* During 
the Middle Ages many of the stones were dis¬ 
placed and afterwards buried by soil. 

The question of dating the Avebury circles has 
given rise to a good deal of speculation^ A Laic 
NcoEthic date has been suggested* Ritual deposits 
or burials near the stones include examples of 
early Bronxe Age beaker pottery but the avenue 
was found to cross an earlier. Late Neolithic site* 

Between 190! and igjS much excavation was 
done. The great bank and diich round the ouEer 
perimeter were found to be of the early Btonze Age 
and there were indicatioos that from the earliest 
times demalitions and alterations of plan and layout 
had been made. So it is fair to say that the entire 
Avebury complei can be classified as being within 
the tiily Bronze Age, though not built within any 
one short period of time. 

On the neighbouring downs there arc many 
barrows to be found, including a huge mound on 
Silbury Hill* and ai Overton Hill, to which leads 
West Kcnnet Avenue, there are the two smaller 
circles of stone already referred to, which may in 
fiict precede everything else at this site in date* 

Avebury as a whole is remarkable for its huge 
size and for the complexity of the layout* It is one 
of a number of British Bronze Age monuments 
which can come under the general dassificadon of 
open temple, but there is no indication that it was 
orieutated in any specific direction. 

Axe, ^ Hand-axe. 

A^iJInn- The MesoHthic Azilian culture is named 
after the great Mas d'Adi cave forty miles from 
Toulouse, on the French side of the Pyrenees. The 
deposits lay above Magdalcnian layers, demon¬ 
strating that the Adiians must have lived after the 
end of the Pleistocene, about Scsoo b*c. They w-cre 
food-gatherers, uot farmers, but had domesticated 
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tht dog. Aj with other Mcsolidijc cukures, the 
Sint ijnplcmcnts are tiny mlcrDlichd^ like the 
“thumb-nail" scTApers used for dressing skids. 
There was no heavy stoae tool cquipcnedt^ but 
bone and antler were extensively us^. I^fammoth 
had become extinct, so that Ivory was no longer 
available^ nor was reindeer ancler^ for these beasts 
had moved northwards following the retreating ice- 
sheet, But the ted deer was now able to live in 
soutbeTo France, and its antlers were widely used 
for the harpoons that are typical of the Azilian cui- 
ture. Most are barbed on both sidcs^ and have a 
perforation at the baseu They were designed to be 
attached to a shaft by a cord^ so that if vegetation 
brushed out ihe shaft from the quarry^ the harpoon 
head would remain in the body^ and uldmatcly kill, 
They were used against kndanimils^ not for fishing 
as the name sugge$r5« 

Curious obj ects found on Anlian sites arc smooth 
river pebbles^ mostly quartzite, painted wtth red 
ochre. The designs include stripes, spots, and zig¬ 
zags, and some might be degenerate representa¬ 
tions of the human figure^ Some have been found 
deliberately broken. Their function b unknown, 
but they may have corresponded to the sacred 
“churinga” of so me Australian aborigines. 

Two skuLl-ncsts found at Ofnet in Bavaria pro¬ 
vide e’^ddence of head-hunting by AziUans. There 
were six skulls in one, and twenty-seven in ihe 
other, all arranged to face west, and covered with 
red ochre. Meek vertebrae attached to some skulls 
show marks of cuts. 

Azilian sites have been found In caves in the 
south of France, central Europe, Belgium, and 
north Britain, 

Aztecs. The word Aztec, more properly applied to 
the culture flourishing in Mexico at the time of the 
Spanish conquest^ is popularly applied lo the Te- 
nochcas^ the tribe inhabiting Mexico City which 
they caiied TenochtitMm 

Our sources arc a number of pictogiaphic rec¬ 
ords made by the Aztecs themselves and hy the 
Mixtee, historico-legendary accounts written hy 
Mexicans after the conquest^ ihe descriptions of the 
Conquistadores, and the work of archaeologists 
such as Batres, Gamio, Martinez del Rjo^ and Faia- 
dos to mention only a few. 

The Tenochcas were a Nahua-^peaking tribc^ 
who came inco the Valley of Mexico along with 
other nomadsj known as Cbjchimecs, after the 
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eclipse of the Toltecs* These wanderers must have 
overcome many of the centres of Toltec culture and 
settled down, adopting much of the civilization of 
their predecessors. This hybrid culture derived its 
elements nor only from the Toltecs, but also from 
the Mjxtecs farther south. 

The Tenochcas daimed to have started their 
wanderings from a mvc in a.d. For a ttme 
they settled in Chapultepec. But frequent quarrels 
with their neighbours, culminating in a raid on 
Tenayuca^ led to a combined punidve expedition 
against them and the tnshivcmjenE of the majority 
by the Culhuas, A temnant fled to an island in the 
Lake of Mexico, This was where they saw an omen, 
long foretold, of an eagle on a cactus eating a 
snake, and accordingly founded thdr city ihej:e+ 
Whether this occurred when the remnant fled from 
the Culhuas is uncertain, hut a small band of ouc- 
laws^ who adopted the eagle and serpent as their 
name^glyph grew into the dominant power in 
Mexico. They evolved a method of reclaiming land 
by piling mud from the lake into basketry stroc- 
tnres^ which were subsequently consolidated and 
anchDred hy vegetation and tree roots - the cA/Ww- 
described by the Spaniards. 

Gradually they extended their sway, absorbing 
the neighbouring island of Tlatelolco among other 
placet until at the time of the conquest they domi¬ 
nated most of the country as far as the Gulf Coast* 
They were unable to make any real headway in 
Michoacan and their conquests in the south were 
bedng resisted by the Mixtecs and Zapotecs in 
Oaxaca when the Spaniards came. 

A sketchy account of their history can be seen in 
the Mendoza Codes, a post-conquest pictographic 
document now in the Bodleian library at Oxford. 
In this e^ch successive ruler is shown as a seated 
figure wearing a blue diadem, and with his oame- 
gij'ph b^idc him. The years of his reign are shown 
by the signs for thdr opening daysj and his con¬ 
quests by a burning temple and the name-glyph of 
the city Conoerriied. The same names occur many 
times because the Azt(^ did not absorb or colonize 
^eir conquests, being content to exact a tribute. At 
intervals, of course, ddes would rebel Ocher sec¬ 
tions of the Qjdeac deal with the tribute ciaaed and 
with the education of the young. The pictograms 
arc sometbnes ideograms like the burning temple j 
others arc syllabic like many of ihe name-glyphs] 
and others again arc purely illustrative. The cal^^ 
dar was based on a sacred period of zfio days com- 
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bin^id with a solai ywr of ^65 days. The first day of 
chc sacred period coincided with the begianing of 
the solar year once in fifty-two yeirs. They believed 
[hat in the past great disasters bad occurred on such 
occasions. The world had been destroyed on four 
occasions: first by Tezcatlipoca when jaguars ace up 
mankind; secondly when the wind god Quetaah 
coatl, the Feathered Serpent» sent a hurricane; 
thirdly w'hen Tlaloc the r ain god sent a fiery rain 
and fourthly when Chalchihuitlicue sent floods. One 
day it would be destroyed again by earthquakes. 

All Central American religion was a personifica¬ 
tion of the forces of nature. All religious endeavour 
was aimed at controlling or propitiating the gods 
embodying these forces. In Edition to their own 
tribal deity Huitzilopocbtli (Humming-bird Wiz¬ 
ard) the Aztecs adopted many of the Toltcc gods. 
Xipc Totec, the fiayed skins of whose victims were 
worn by bis priests, possibly to represent rejuvena- 
don, and Tlaloc, both fully established in the Classic 
period at Teotihuacan^ took their places with the 
Toltcc Quetzakoatl beside newcomers like Tona- 
dnh and Tescatilpoca* ChaJchlhmdicue, a water 
goddess, and the ferocious eajth goddess Goatlicue, 
the mother of the gods, who wore a skirt of w^rithing 
snakes, and many others found places in the Ajtec 
pantheon. 

Special propitiation took place at the beginning 
of a fifty-two year period. All fires were put out and 
the ruler anxiously awaited the dawn, firestick in 
hand, ready to kindle the New Fire as soon as he 
saw the sun. The old Temples were rebuilt and 
there was general relief. This practice has been of 
inestimable value to archaeologists, since the age of 
an Aztec temple can be determined by the number 
of times it has been rebuilt. Tenajaica, for example* 
built in Qiichimec times, has no less than eight 
layeis. 

Warfare too served the gods. Its nnain object was 
to provide prisoners for sacrifice^ thus serving si¬ 
multaneously the needs of public policy in the fields 
of both foreign pobey and religion. Boys started 
their military training at fifteen, went to war at 
twenty and were not ^owed to cut their hak short 
until they had taken a prisoner. Repeated failure to 
take a prisoner led to expulsion from the army and 
disgrace. The highest awards they could obtain 
were the right to wear a jaguar skin or an eagle skin. 

But war was only one side of Aztec life Traders 
brought in the produce of distant parts of M^co 
and a stream of tribute flowed Lnftom theconquw- 


ed cities; jade and sea-shells for their jewelleryj 
feathers for their ceremonial clothing, cacao beans, 
raw cotton for their spinners, blankets, and beauti¬ 
fully embroidered doths. A market was held in 
Tlatelolco, with moat careful rules for its proper 
conduct* Their artisans were skilled in working 
jade and other bard stones, in casting gold for their 
jewellery, in the manufteture of feather mosaics 
and in the making of the beautiful mosaic masks of 
turquoise. 

*Tht city itself, built on an island, was approached 
by four causeways, wide enough for ten mcji to 
walk abreast In the middle was the ceremonial 
ccnErc dominated by a great pyramid crowned fay 
the twin temples of Tlaloc and Tezcadipoca. 
Ncarby was the dtcular temple of Quetzalcoad. In 
the same area were the TKompantli, where skulls of 
their victims were preserved, the bail court for a 
sacxed game played with a solid rubber ball, and 
many other temples. The dry, mosdy reclaimed 
from the lake, was intersected by a muldtude of 
canals, laid out in rectangles like the street of a 
modern American dry* 

Cortez and his followers owed their successful 
conquest to a number of causes. The almost ritual 
view of war was a severe handicap, when the Az¬ 
tecs were confronted with the practical and ruthless 
Spaniards. A number of signs and portents mdica- 
dve of disaster were also a great handicap. Pcchaps 
the most irnportant factor was the loose nature of 
the Aztec hegemony over thdr neighbours. The 
many tributaiy^ but independent* states, always 
liable to rebel, seized on the arrival of the Spaniards 
as a heaven-sent opportunity. 

When Cortez first arrived at Tenochtidin, he 
was received peacefully by Montezuma, whom he 
seized as a hostage. After a time the Aztecs rose 
against the Spaniards* Montezuma was killed, and 
the Spaniards, beset on all sides, and unable to 
manoeuvre in the narrow streets and canals wich- 
drew across the causeway. 

Montezuma was succeeded by his brother Cuitla- 
buac, who died a few months later, and by Cuauhte¬ 
moc. Oortez returned, and with many Indian allies, 
notably the TeacocLns who deserted thek Aztec 
friends, laid siege to Tenoebddio. After a heroic 
defence Tcnocbdtbtn was taken, but only after the 
Spaniards bad, as they advanced, pulled down the 
houses and temples to fill in the canals and to give 
themselves Eoom to manoeuvre. Consequently 
Tcnocbtitlln* unlike most Mwean dties of the 
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Azttc pedod has iittlc to offer to the aichaeolqgist, 
and we ate driven to reconstmctjons based on the 
Codices and on analogies from other sites for a 
picture of the dty in A^tec titnes, Ssi colour plate 
HI, plates 19,11-11, pages 89, 91-91^ 

B 

Ba I9 one of three related but distinct terms used 
by the andent BgTptians which correispond to 
notions conveyed by the English word "soul^^ The 
other two are iiifi and Aip No Egyptian teat tidls us 
dearly the distinction between these three aspects 
of the individual personality which originally had 
belonged to the gods and kings alone. 

The word ta was written in the hlefoglyphic 
scripc with the jeblru-biid^ from the time of the 
New Kingdom the ba is regularly depicted as a 
human-headed bird which ho'vecs o^’^er the mummy 
or drinks from pools of cool water. It is best 
thought of as an caiernaJ manifestation (which was 
not necessarily in the form of a bird) of the soul, 
surviving after death with the power of entering 
and leaving the body. 

AAk describes the blessed state of the dead man 
who becomes an “eicellcat spirit”. Unlike the 
the had no separate entity before death. The 
word is written by means of the crested ibis, with 
or Without phonetic complements^ and derives 
from a stem meaning *'to be bcncficialp advanta¬ 
geous**. It survives in Coptic with the meaning of 
"ghosi”or"Memon'*. 

The itff, represented by two extended arms^ is 
chiefly associated in the texts with the mortuary 
cult. The funerary offerings are d^cribed as being 
made to the of a person* The ka may be con¬ 
sidered as apdi^n's double, individuality of "selP', 
conceived of as having a separate cxistenoe+ 

It is unlikely that the Egyptians thcfT^elvc^ had 
dear or consistent views concerning the differ¬ 
ences between these three terms and too logical or 
rigid definition of these terms, as if they concealed 
a systematic and well-formuiated doctrine, is likely 
to mislead. 

Baalbek* The mignificent temple mins at tbt-t site 
in the Lebanon belong to the period of its coloniza¬ 
tion by Rome as Heliopolis and were erected be¬ 
tween the first and tlurd centuries No traces 
remain of a previous Phoenician seEilement, pre¬ 


sumed from the ‘‘Baal" fPhoenician sun god) 
clement in the name, or of the Hellenistic town 
foUoTving it. The Roman dty was centred round 
the worship of Helios the sun god^ who achieved 
considerable vogue under the Empire^ and Jupiter* 
worshipped there together with Venus, took on 
charaaccisrics of a sun god: he was represenicd 
locally as a beardless god in long scaly drapery, a 
whip In his right hand^ lightning and cars of com 
in his left. 

The most important buddings of the great com¬ 
plex of the Acropolis at Baalbek arc the Temple of 
Jupiter Heliopolitanus and the Temple of Venus, 
The former, built on a huge platform* is approached 
by way of a great rectangular court (now also con¬ 
taining a founh-century church that partially ob¬ 
scures the fa^e of the teiiipk itself ^ well as the 
altar situated in the court), a second, hexagonal 
court, and a pmpylaeum* Only six of the original 
fifqf-four great columns of the peristyle of the 
temple survive. In the west supporting wall of the 
platform ate three mas^sive megaliths, possibly the 
largest blocks used in actual construction; they are 
siity-threc feet long and thirieen in height and 
width. The Temple of Venus is better preserved 
and may be considered as one of the finest products 
of Roman archiiecture. During the ihirteench cen¬ 
tury the Arabs converted the group of temples into 
a fortress and the site was not cl^ed until eaxly 
in the present century, JW plate 15, page 95. 

Babylon, a name famous as few others In history* 
legend^ and litciatufc, is today a vast expanse of 
confused mounds and hollows extending for some 
three miles along die east bank of the river Eu¬ 
phrates about seventy miles south of Baghdad in 
Iraq. Nearby is the modern town of HilMi, partly 
constructed from the andent bricks of Babylon. 
There are now within the ruins about five principal 
mounds, the most northern of which still bears the 
name of Bahit; these cover the main buildings of 
the former dty. Its name, both in Sumerian 
(Kcdingira) and tn Semitic (Bahili) means "Gate 
of (the) god'*. 

Babylon was for so many centuries the capital of 
the land called Sumer and Accad ^the southern 
part of modem Iraq) that it has given a name to the 
whole ancient culture which grew up there. But in 
the c^licst historical ages it was unknown, and it 
temained so except for a few passing references 
unti] the foundation there of a first dynasty of 
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Babylon by west Semitic immigrants in the nkit- 
tecnth century rs,c. These kings had at first to 
struggle with two rival cities, but the supremacy of 
Babylon was established in the eighteenth ceutnry 
B,C- by Hammurahip the eckbmed law-giver, and 
was never again contested in Its own land, although 
the dry wras fre^juently at strife, espedaUy with the 
Assyriajis to the north, and was several times 
captured and ravaged^ 

The last age of Babylon was her greatest, and it 
is this which has left so mighty a memory. Vast 
works of construction, defensive^ religious, and 
dvil* were carried out by the kings of the New 
Babylonian or Chaidacon dynasty, especially Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar ti (6o4~^Gi b.c.) whose almost super¬ 
human creationSi Soon attributed in legend to more 
or less fabulous queens, Semifamls and Nitocris> 
turned Babylon into one of the Seven Wonders of 
the World and himself into the dramatic hgure of 
magnificence and humiliation immortalized in the 
Book of Daniel. From the last of his successors chc 
wondrous dty was captured (^39 b.c) by the 
Persians under Cyrus without fighting. It was again 
panly destroyed by Xerxes in 4Z1 u*C.* and was to 
have been restored by Alexander, but he died there 
in 323. After this, although the cult and the astro¬ 
nomical schools of Babylon sail existed, its popula¬ 
tion gradually disappeared, especially when a new 
capital was founded (joo b.c.) at Sdeuda on the 
Tigris^ 

What has been unearthed of Babylon by modem 
excavators is almost exclusively the city as it was 
feshioned by Nebuchadnezzar. The RiverHuphrates 
flowed through its midst, and the Greek historian 
Hcrodotua gives a vivid account of the great wails 
which, as well as encircling the whole area (whose 
vastness he much exaggerates), were continued 
along both river banks, between which there was 
one bridge only, with piers of burnt brick and a 
footway of timber which could be withdrawn^ the 
remains of this have been discovered. On the top 
of the walls were furrccs and between them was 
apace enough for a four-horsed chariot to pass* 
Gates in these walls were numerous, and all, with 
their housings, were of heavy bronze, Herodotus 
fiays there were a hundred, but a much smaller 
number has been founds most of them bearing the 
names of gods. Best preserved and most famous is 
the Ishtar Gate, which stands at the entrance to the 
principal street, the Processional Way. It is built 
of bricks so modelled that they make up figures in 


bfis-relicf of bulls and dragocis. Their surfaces were 
overlaid with thick coloured enameb, and in front 
of the gate both sides of the approach had their 
walls decorated with the same kind of coloured 
reliefs showing lions and decorative patterns. 

Of all the great city's wonderful buildings , most 
famous in andquiiy were the “Tower of Babd" and 
the “Hanging Gardena"* The tower (Eifmfffsrrki 
-“House of the Foundation of Heaven and Earth'^ 
stood in a spacious courtyard on the north side of 
the scceei: l^ing to the Euphrates bridge. Since 
hardly anything of it now remains we depend upon 
descriptions given by cuneiform tablets and by 
Herodotus, which do not always agree. But it was 
certainly a huge mass of brickwork rising upwards 
in decreasing cubes, a stepped pyramid which the 
Babylonians called a ziggurat. Access from ihe 
ground began with a triple staircase, as excavation 
has proved, though Herodotus affoms that the 
ascent was made by a spiral ramp. At the lop was 
a temple of bricks enamelled bright blue (to imitate 
the heavens), and within was a splendid couch and 
a golden table or ehairj this was occupied by a 
priestess with whom the god hCarduk was believed 
to keep company as his wife, the rite of “sacred 
marriage* ‘ upon which the prosperity of the land 
was thought to depend. On the other side of the 
street lay the great temple of Marduk called Esagila 
(“House wbirih Uplifts the Head”) with its multi¬ 
tude of sanctuaries and courts. Herodotus relates 
that its principal divine inhabitant was a seated 
figure of '"Zeus” (i,e. Bel-Marduk) wich a throne 
and pedestal and a table beside him, alj of gold and 
weighing together Soo talents (a talent being about 
sixty pounds). Outside the fane there stood great 
altars for Sacrifices of diflerent kinds* One of these 
was also made of gold and near it was another 
standing figure of the god, twelve cubits high (a 
cubit was about twenty inches) and of solid 
gold. 

Such was its sanctity that Darius never dared to 
touch it, but nothing could restrain the cupidity of 
Xerxes, who slew the high-priest and seized the 
statue. Tk colour plate iv. 

Bac -son in north Viet-Nsun is the typMite for a 
Neolithic culture of south-east Asia- (J« Hoa- 
bink-) 

Ealearic likmds;, sre Medicerraiican,. the Weslctn 
W Minorca, Me^thic Remains in* 
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Baii^ This small island to the cast of Java never 
came under the influ eneeof Islam and has preserved 
a culture of Indian, largely Hindu, and native 
Indonesian typt which retains many feamres that 
have disappeared from or been overlaid in its 
larger neighbour. It has retained a caste system, 
though only abouc seven per ccntofthepopuladoo. 
are of brahmin (priesdy caste), ksatrjya (military 
caste), or vaisya (merehaiii and agriculturist taste) 
gradc^ the rest being sudra (lowest caste)* Little is 
known of the early stages of Balinese cultural 
history, but small model stupas of an esoteric 
Buddbist sect may date from the ninth century a.d. 
The Tirta Mupal, a tank round a holy spring, dates 
from Am. 36^, In a.o+ 591 Exlangga, one of the 
great kings of east Java, was born in Bali. His 
younger brother ruled as bis viceroy in the island 
and his tomb, with thac of bis wives, is in a series 
of rock^nit gra%^c5 ai Tampak-Siring, surrounded 
by rock shelters which served to house the monks 
who were attached to the service of the royal 
graves. In a,d* i 545 the Balinese royal house was 
overthrown by the Javanese kingdom of Afa|a- 
pahit and the cenirc of power shifted to Pejeng, 
later to Klungklung^ The regent of this last was 
still regarded as the most senior of the Balinese 
chiefs, even under Dutch rule. To the Pejeng 
period belong most of the surviving antiquities of 
the island. Great skill in stone carving is allied to 
a love of intricate decoration and a certain avoid*- 
ance of uncut areas* It might be compared with 
Duropeari baroque, 

BarroWni The name now given to a prehistoric 
burial mound; the old name, tumulus, is still to be 
found on British Ordnance Survey maps. Barrows 
were long in Neolithi c times, and w^ere often family 
vaults for the chieftains; in the Brotiie Age diey 
were round and usually ooncained only one grave:* 
Inhumation was customary in earher times, crema¬ 
tion in later. 

Basketmakers, Amer-Indians. 

Baaketry. When PalacolLtluc man began to cob 
Icct and store food in the shape of berries, nuts, and 
so on, one of his early inventions must have been 
some kind of basket, made by weaving grasseSj 
reeds, ennes or willow twigs in and out of each 
other* They coyld be pkstered on the outside with 
mud or lined inside with skins; in later times they 


would be daubed with pitch or restn to make them 
waterproof. Sometimes the basket was decorated 
by selected Ehics being stained or dyed, possibly 
with magical symbols as a charm against evil in¬ 
fluences. The Aitec^ used basketry jnud-containers 
as a metiiod of land redamarion. 

Basketry Structures, sts Artecs* 

Batter. A rnethod of building in which the walb 
slope Inwards and arc thus narrower at the top 
than at the bottom. Both the Babylonians and the 
Egyptians worked out formulae for accuracely 
calculating the batter of the sides of a pyramid. 

Beaker People. These are named afict their char¬ 
acteristic ware: bdl-shaped h-cakers and open bowls 
decorated with tooth^ stamps with geometric 
par terns, normally in horiaontal aoncs. The wide 
distribution of this ware forms the main evidence 
for their migrations at the opening of the second 
miUennium h,Ci The strongest traces of occupa^ 
tion by the Beaker People have been found in 
Iberia, Czechoslovakia, south Germany and the 
British Isies. They came originally from Spain, 
possibly from near Carmona in the province of 
Set'dle^ and spread by an Atlaniic route to Brittany 
and Ireland and through the western Mediterra* 
neau to southern France, northern Italy, Sardinia 
and Sicilyi Overland they reached central Europe 
through the Brenner Pass, and the middle Rhine- 
knd by the Rhone YaUey, and Belfort Gap. Here 
they came into contaa with the battle-axe folk -- a 
people also producing beaker-shaped pots, though 
with certain characreristics of their own* This 
region formed a mingling zone for the two peoples 
and it was ftom here that the greater number of 
the Beaker People who spread to England came, 
though Wessex was coioniaed from Brittany, 

The Beaker People buried their dead in single 
graves - both flat, and with round barcow'S above 
them - and, in western Europe, in megalitluc 
tombs. The grave-goods accompanying the burials 
are our chief source of information about their 
culture: they include flint ariow-heads, stone arrow- 
shaft smoothers, flat daggers of metal or flint, 
metal awis and conical buttons of amber, bone and 
jet with a v shaped ariangcment of threading boles. 
The rapid mo vements of the Beaker People resulted 
in the spread of bronze metallurgy in central and 
Western Europe. plate 14^ page 94. 
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Beehive Tonobe, ue Tholos Tombs. 

Behjjtun Roclc This is so called after the nairie 
of the nearest village^ somediiies knowa also 
as Blsiscun^ wMcb is situated at the foot of a 
ptedpitous pcaJt some 1,700 feet high in the moon- 
uin range of Zangers^ in Iran. It stands on the 
right bank of the River Samas-ab.The Drigi nalfbrtn 
of the name was BagLstana, meaning the place of the 
gods* or of God, and it is mentioned by two 
classical authors, Diodorus Siculus and Stephen of 
Byzantium; the ancient road from Ecbatana to 
Babylon passed by the foot of the scarp. In j 16 B.c. 
Darius i, king of Persia, chose the spot as a suitably 
impressive place in which to set up a moniiment to 
himself; he caused part of the scarp to be smoothed 
down, and the scmlptures and Inscriptions for which 
ihe rock is so famous to be carved on the smoothed 
face. The inscriptions* which provided the key to 
the decipherment of cuneiform, are carved nearly 
300 feet above the level of the spring whicb bubbles 
out at the foot of the mountain; they are extremely 
difficult to teach, and involve a climb up an almost 
precipitous rock face. They arc in three diffcient 
forms of cuneiform, the Babylonian, the Persian 
and the Sustan; on the lowest part of the inscribed 
surface arc three columns of Susian and five of 
Persian^ each colunan being about eleven feet high. 
Above these is a sloping overhang on which is the 
Babylonian text, and a carved relief of Darius fol¬ 
lowed by two offidals, with his foot on the pros¬ 
trate form of his enemy Gaumata^ In front of him 
are nine rebel chiefs with their hands hound behind 
their backs and ropes around their necks, and above 
them is a figure of the god Ahura Maxda^ 

The Persian paxt of this trilingual inscriprion 
first copied and translated by Sir Hctkry 
Rawlinson in 185 j and the following years, and 
from his success with this text the Susian and 
Babylonian texts were subsequently interpreted, 
and the secret of cuneiform was btoken. The in¬ 
scriptions reveal how Darius defeated and killed 
the usurper Gaumata who had seized the throne in 
the absence of any direct heir after the death of 
Cambyses, though Darius was of the roj^al family. 
The organiaation of the Persian territories into 
satrapies or provinces is also described. 

^bylonian cuneiform is an extremely complex 
script, with a great number of dMcrcnt signs none 
of which is really alphabetic, whereas Persian cunei¬ 
form, though derived directly from the Babylonian, 


is considerably simplified, alphabetic, and has only 
forty-three signs. There is a rather obscure passage 
in the Behiscun text which seems to suggest that h 
was Darius who converted Babylonian cuneiform 
to Persian use, but a very brief inscription of 
Cyrus in Persian is almost certainly earlier* Main 
events referred to in the inscription arc dated by 
the day of the month, but no year is mentioned at 
aJ!; ihe only due is that on four separate occasions 
it is stated chat events related in the first column 
all occurred in the same year. From this it has been 
deduced that the text is an account of the first year 
of Darius* reign, and covers the period f^om 
autumn ^az-spring jio b.c. See plate ay, page ^5. 

Eelzoni^ Giovanni Battista (1778-1613), became 
famous as a coUeccor of antiquities during the early 
part of the nineteenth oentury* He worked mainly 
for Henry Salt^ who was the British consul in 
Fgyptp and sent back to England many pieces of 
sculpture including the colossal head of Ramses ti 
now in the British Museum. 

Beboni was born at Padua in Italy, possibly in 
177B* Foor^ and of a resdess temperament, he 
travelled about Italy and Europe in search of em¬ 
ployment. When he arrived in England he became 
the ^*strong man'^^ in theatrical performances, for 
he was of immense stature and strength. Bebsoni, 
however^ wanted to exhibit his other taJentSp par¬ 
ticularly his mechanical skill and knowledge of 
hydraulics. His chance came vrhen he learned that 
Mohammed AU, the ruler of Eg}'pt, might be 
willing to employ him on irrigation schemes. At 
first he was hospitably received by the Pasha, but 
his labour-saving ideas were not popular and the 
Pasha did not honour bis contract with him. Left 
without money or employment, Bclzoni cast about 
for something else to do, and when the British 
Consul suggested that he should collect antiquities 
for him and organize their removal to Cairo, Bel- 
zoni readily agreed. This commission involved 
Bclzoni in many disputes with local rulers and with 
the central govcmmcnt, as well as with rival 
Italian and French collectors. He and his wife 
travelled widely in Egypt and Nubia during their 
four years^ stay* One of the high-lights of his search 
in the Valley of the Rings was the discovery^ of the 
tomb and sarcophagus of Sed l The sarcophagus 
is now in the Soane Museum, London. Bclzoni 
cxiUcctcd papyri from the tombs as well as sculp¬ 
tures and anything else which his great strength 
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and ingenuity couM move. His som^^hax rutJdess 
methods have been severely criticized^ but he was 
merely following the practice of his dmes when 
excavators sometimes used battering-ranis, and 
detailed records of excavations were not kept. 

In the spring of iSio, Bchconi held an exhibition 
of his discoveries in the Egyptian Hall in Picca¬ 
dilly^ eulogistic notices in the press made him the 
darling of London society. He publfslied an account 
of his travels in his iVflcrrd/ArY fie Mi 

recenf ihe Pyramids^ Tmpks^ Tomifs 

offd Excm^affo/is itt Bgspi Mi Pinbia (i S 20). 

Bclzoni was aimoiis to esplore more of Africa, 
and set out early in j Si j for Timbuktu. He was not 
able to travel by way of the Adas mountains and 
the Sahara, as was his iatention^ and so took ship 
for the Bight of Benin, the White Man*s Grave, 
which claimed him as its victim on | December, 

Boats. Wood being such a perishable nnaterial none 
of the earliest boats has survived; it is considered 
that they were some form of canoe* Opinions 
among the experts varj? as to which came first ~ the 
dug-out Canoe formed from a hoUowed-out and 
roughly shaped tree-trunk, or the bark canoe - 
though there is a preponderance of opinion in fa¬ 
vour of the latter^ Another form of early boat was 
the canoe or coracle {a round boat) that was made 
of skins stretched tight over a wooden frame work* 

The discover)' of the boat in its earliest and most 
primitive form, that of a itee-trunk pushed out to 
doat on the surface, must date back to Palaeolithic 
times. The earliest surviving boats date from the 
Mesolithic period. People of the M^Lemosian 
culture travelled from Europe to Britain by the 
land-bridge which connected the two before the 
English Channel was formed (an event which may 
have taken place round about 7000 b.c*), but their 
route took them across rivers where they must cer¬ 
tainly have used some kind of waTer-transpott, 
They also worked their w-ay through the fens which 
existed where the North Sea now is by means of 
dug-out canoes* One of these has been found at 
Penh in Scotland ; it dates from lo^ooo yeaxs ago 
and is the oldest known boat found in western Eu¬ 
rope. It was propelled by bread-bbded wooden 
paddles. 

A nartow-bladcd paddle of comparable date 
which w'as unearthed at Star Carr in Yorkshire, 
England, is the earliest navigational appLiaoce 


known. Palaeolithic man kept to rivers and lakes, 
but Mesolithic man had suffident confidence in the 
sea-going powers of his bftats to venture on such a 
crossing as that between northetn ltdand and 
south-western Scotland. 

By NeoUtIue times boats werelargcr and stroug- 
er, &noes have been unearthed at Oban in Scot¬ 
land and elsewhere which arc some forty to fifty 
feet Jong, People living in crartnogs must have 
used canoes for comnmnicadons though none of 
these has survived, perhaps because they were stein- 
boats* The Polynesians, who were still in the Neo¬ 
lithic stage of developnicnt when the white man 
landed:^ were then building with atone tools boats 
which were as much as one hundred feet long and 
could hold up to a hundred people; in such boats 
they made journeys of anything up to a thousand 
miles or more, making use of ocean currents to 
help them on ihdr way. They had evolved methods 
of charting these currents and recording them in the 
form of a grid with an intcrladag lattice-type pat¬ 
tern of thin wooden strips. 

The Polynesians used sails* These were known 
^ well before 3000 a.for vases of aperiod 
a little earlier than 3000 b,c. show ships with s^alls* 
The Sails were square and would be used for Tun¬ 
ning b€!fore the wind; any other kind of manoeuvre 
with them would be practicaJjy impossible. Ships 
sailing from the Nile delta to Bybloa in Syria 
wouid^ if the wind were fair, cover the dtsrancc in 
four days ^ the return journey usually had to be by 
means of oara, being made against the prevailing 
wind, and might take as much as ten days. 

These Egyptian ships were at first some seventy 
to one hundred feet in length; later they might be 
as much as 170 feet, and in the time of the NEddie 
KjtigdonL, ships arc known that are a little over two 
hundred feet Jong, sisty-dgbt feet wide, and could 
carry one hundred men. 

BodliisattvaSi see Buddhist Art and Ajcliiicctute 
dSi/ Heian, 

Boghaxkoy is a Turkish village In Anatolia near 
which the massive ruins of the spectacular fortified 
Hiititc citVj Hattusas, are to be found. Hattusas is 
spread out on either side of a gorge and rises up 
onto a flat-topped hill on which ate the ruins of the 
andent dtadel, c^ed by the Turks Bdyfikkale. It 
looks out on a wide cultivated valley to the north* 
The Hittice king HatussU 1 made it bis capital in 
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the R^jddk of the sbteenth century b.c. but, with 
the growth of the Hittitc Empire, the odgical dty 
proved too small and possibly in the fourteenth 
century, Under the ruJer Shubbiluliuina^ a ciesccnt 
of nci;^ fortifications was thrust out to the south, in¬ 
creasing the area of the enedosed city to over 300 
a-cccs. The ruins of these fortifications still give Ac 
impression of itrimeose strength ^ thcwalls were built 
of heavy blocks carefully fitted together^ the space 
between the double sheJl of wail being filled in with 
ruhbkp They were raised on rannpaf ts of earth and 
projecting towers were spaced out along them. Of 
the five gates in the south wail three are named 
'HVarrioc”, “Lion” and "Sphinx Gate” from the 
rehefs decoradng them. One of the most massive 
series of remains in the dty is that of the largest 
temple, which is centred on a rectangular courtyard 
and surrounded by a complex of storehouses and 
repositories. There are also the ruins offoursmaller 
temples on the same general plan. The piber fairly 
easily identifiable buildings arc the cwo ranges of 
storehouses within the citadel; one of these hous¬ 
ed the ten thousand tablets discovered car her this 
ceficirrj' which form part of a royal archive and have 
proved of the greatest value in the study of Hitdte 
histor)% See plate 16^ page 96. 

Book of the Dead. This is the title now commonly 
gj ven CO an ancientEg}ptjan religious book written 
on tolls of papyrus inscribed with a bcteiogeneous 
collection of nmgical spells, for which the Egyptian 
name was The Bsok cf Fifrfk 

Three "books” have been found in the tombs of 
the wealthier people from the time of the eighteenth 
dynasty onwards ^ they were designed to facilitate 
the passage of the dead man to the W'drld beyond 
*nd to ensure his ease and comfort there. They 
were placed either directly within the cojSn or in a 
special wooden container which formed the ped¬ 
estal for a status of Gsiris, It is customaTy to divide 
the spells into a number of "chapters” but few of 
the BooAs sf Di^d contain the complete collec¬ 
tion of spells and there is considerable variation in 
the number and arrangement of spells from book, 
to book. They were written in vertical columns of 
archaic cursive hieroglyphs separated by lines 
reading from right to left (the normal Egyptian 
practice), sometiints for obscure reasons in retro¬ 
grade from left to tight; examples have also surviv- 
^ from the Late New Kingdom written in hieratic 
io horizontal lines. They were frequentlyillustiatcd 
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with drawings in black Dudioe, and the outline then 
filled with colours, to which the name vignette is 
given. The more elaborate Books qf the De^d are 
some of the finest examples of ancient book pro¬ 
duction: the Paf^r/dj sf for instance, now in 
the British Museum, measures seventy-eight feet in 
length and one foot three inches in height. Re¬ 
peated copying has led to many corruptioris in the 
text and sometimes the books show carelessriess io 
the arrangement of the vignettes to the text In 
some cases the rolls have apparendy been massr- 
produced, a space beifig left in the rest co receive 
the purchaser's name, titles and afitliatiom These 
are added in a dMcrenc hand^ ofeen squeezed into 
an Inadequate space: examples arc known where 
these spaces have been left blank. 

Though the collection of spells on papyrus is not 
attested before the eighteenth dynasty, they dearly 
dedve from a similar collection prindpaUy found 
inserted in coffins of the Middle Kingdom, and 
called Cojik Texfi. These in turn dedve uldmatdy 
from the collectton of spells discoveced on the 
walls of the chambers inside certain pyramids of 
the fifth and sixth dynasties. Together the Pjroj^id 
Texij the TexS acid the B&ffk of ike Dead re¬ 
present our most extensive body of Egyptian reli¬ 
gious literature. 

The version current at Thcbefl in the eighteenth 
a nd nineteenth d y nasticscontains something U ke 190 
diffierent spells. It incliidcs hymns to the Sun God 
Ra, and to OsLrig, speeches of various gods 10 the 
deceased, and magiiit spells like that commonly in¬ 
serted on ttsbabti figures, and heart scarabs. 
Other spells contain the formulae to be recited in 
order to protect the deceased from sucdi dangers 
and discomforts as dying a second time or cadng 
his own excrements The importance of good offer¬ 
ings for the future well-being of the deceased js 
emphasised by the fact that it was the spell to 
enable the dead man to encer and leave the burial 
pbec and to have access to the offering table^ that 
gave its name to the book as a W'hole. 

The most interesting of the spelb is that con¬ 
taining the so-called negative confession and psy- 
chostasis (chapter 1x3), with its suggestion of a 
belief in an ethical standard of human behaviour 
and divine sanctions. This chapter as wc have k 
now is a conflation of two similar spells. The de¬ 
ceased declares to Osiris that be has not committed 
certaiu evU ftcdoiM ranging from denials of crimes 
of universal experience like theft, mtirdcr and 
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adultery to what might be termed peculiarly Egyp¬ 
tian malformaiities like the moving of bouodaxy 
^ones and interference with the irrigatioa controls. 
The list concludes with the thrice repeated dedara- 
tion of the deceased that he is “pure”+ 

The negative confession is repeated in slightly 
different and longer forms after the deceased has 
gained admittance to the Great Hall of Double 
Truth by reddng the rc^gical names of the parts of 
the doors to the halL Within^ on ejcher side in two 
equal rows* sit fofty-two assessors and the deceased 
addresses each by name, deebtring his innocence of 
a particular crime. There follows the judgement be¬ 
fore Osiris* King of the Underworld, seated on his 
throne* with Isis and Nephthys behind him, and an 
assembled company of gods of HeliopoUte origin. 
Before Osiris is the balance in charge of the jackal- 
headed Anubis; behind Anubis is the ibis-headed 
Thoth* the scribe of the gods, writing the verdict 
on a papyrus roll. Present too is the dreaded mon¬ 
ster Amenlit* the devoutcr of the dead, part croco¬ 
dile, part lion, part hippopotamus, awaiting the 
heart of the deceased, should it not exactly balance 
on the scales the feather of Truth, Chapter con¬ 
tains some of the largest and the best of the vi¬ 
gnettes: aU illustrations naturally show the happy 
ideal, and the deceased is declared ^"^tme of voice”. 
Though it should be remembered that in this as in 
other spells the inclusion iiself would be sufficient 
security that the verdict would be favourable to the 
deceased, no matter what in fact his life on ^rth 
had been, nevertheless it seems unduly cynical to 
dismiss it as of no importance as an Indlcadon of an 
ethical content in the Osiris religion* 

No dear picture emerges from the Bc&A qf 
Dead of the precise state that one "true of voicc*^ 
might eipcet to enjoy- One fevourltc belief was 
admission into the Kingdom of Osiris ^ where the 
country was flat and intersected by canals^ a simu¬ 
lacrum of Eg5T5t itseif. Here the deceased would 
have his plot in the “Field of Reeds”* somedmes 
referred to as the Elyslan Fields of the Egyptians 
where he would plough, SOW, reap and enjoy abund-^ 
ance in the company of his fiimily. The picture is 
that of an Ideal Egypt, the deceased servingOsiris 
as in life he had served the living Pharaoh, Such a 
belief is however at variance with the provision of 
ushabti figures and the emphaais elsewhere in the 
qf ike Dead upon the need of offerings from 
the living, Nothing illustrates better the unsyste¬ 
matic nature of the coIlMioa of spells and the habiE 


of the Egyptians of incorpotacmg new religious 
ideas wdthour discarding older bclii^. 

Boreal. In a geological context* this word refers to 
a dry, continental climate with warm summers and 
cold winiers. 

Borer. One of the simpler flint toob and therefore 
more common in the Lower Palaeolithic. A borer 
was a flint chipped on one side only, and put to a 
great variety of uses* 

Borneo. Very little is known of the archaeology of 
Borneo, the second largest island in the world. 
Recent work has revealed an exicnslve sysEetn of 
caves in Niah* Sarawak, with cultures which seem 
to extend from the Fala^eolithic to historical times. 
The finds are claimed lo range from stone tools 
which may be comparable wdth those of the Upper 
Sohan industry (norch-west India) to a number of 
NeoEthiccultutes with five different types of bur¬ 
ial* and a considerable wiety of ceramic forms, 
none of which are the result of using the potter's 
wheel. Painting;s have abo been found on the cave 
walls. From later periods of Bornean history* finds 
are scattered and difficulr lo date, A group of in¬ 
scriptions front Kutd have been assigned to the fifth 
century but this is almost certainly a century or 
more too fflirly. A Buddha image from Kota Bangun 
is in a so-called Gupta style^ and there are a number 
of buddhist and brahmanic figurines from the Rata 
Estuary which are probably of the tenth to twelfth 
centuries Another group from Sambas be¬ 
longs to the ^lajapohit period. Large amounts of 
Chinese export ceramics found at various points on 
the coasts of the island point to trade with China, 
and the association of these with iron skg shows 
clearly that iron ivas one of the prindpal exports. 
The situation of the island in the eastern maritime 
trade system makes it dear that field work there is 
likely to throw much light on cultural relations 
throughout a large area of Furcher Asia, 

Borobudur* The earliest surviving buildings from 
the period when Java came under Indian influences 
arc probably those of the Dieng group* in the crater 
of an extinct volcano where some forty huildings 
still survived in the dme of Raffles. Of these eight 
still remain. They probably date from the early 
dghthcentufyA.E>.*asdo those of Gedong Sangg^ 
The cult of mountains is apparently fundamental to 
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Ifidonesism teligious systcnis» and it was a dyrmstf 
which daiincd to be Lords of the Mountains who 
were probably responsible for Javans best known 
mn mimct ir^ Otandi Borobudui which was erected 
m tmd about A.D. 8oOi In consists of sii superim¬ 
posed square tertstoes, with double projections on 
each side, surmounted by three circular platforms 
and a final atupa, fifty-two feet in diameter. The 
side of the lowest terrace is 480 feet. The outer 
walls of the terraces carry five rows of Buddha fig¬ 
ures, ninety-two to a side, arranged in accordance 
with cosmological prindples. The circular plat¬ 
forms carry Small lattice-work stupas enclosing 
further Buddha figures, seventy-two in number, 
the same Buddha appearing on the top row of the 
terrace system^ In all there are ^04 Buddhas^ The 
interior walls of the terraces, to which access is 
gained by staircases set at the midpoinc of each side, 
form a scries of dosed galleries vrhich are decorated 
with low-relief carvings based on Buddhist texts. 
Further carvings of the same type are found on 
the basement which was subsequently concealed by 
a great stone cattension whose purpose still remains 
a subject for debate* In all there arc approximately 
three miles of narraiive sculpture. None of these 
can be seen from the outside, save for those, now 
concealed^ on the basement, and it seems dear that 
the idea was to construct a dosed microcosm* The 
exterior Is ornately decorated innomnamtive stylt 
On reaching the platforms, the worshipper had 
passed through galleries which became increasingly 
more auSEcrc, and whose illustrations referred to in¬ 
creasingly more esoteric texts, to find himself on an 
open Scries of drcles without carving. This seems 
to be the final stage of progression towards a de¬ 
tachment from worldly things, on an ascent to ulti- 
tnate truth symbolized by cbe final stupa. 

Thc craftmanship of the carving is high and al¬ 
though the texts illustrated are of Indian origin, the 
misfr-en-sc^eis Javanese so that the great building 
is a valuable repertory of the objects of Javanese 
everyday life and the flora and fauna of its period* 
It seems likely that shortly after its constfuccion the 
centre of power shifted, acid that Hinduism beame 
a mote important force than Buddhism (frf Prani’* 
banan),Itis intcfesring to speculate upon the eco¬ 
nomic implicaqons of the stupids conscruction and 
its possible effect upon the dynasty*s later history. 

Oiandi Mendut^ near Borobudur contains a re¬ 
markable fine seated Buddha, fourteen feet high, 
flanked by two Bodhisattvas of the same scale. The 


carvings on the exterior are of equally high quality 
and suggest that there was no deacth of skiM^ arti¬ 
sans in the Kedu area* platesay-afi^ pages 57-9&. 

Boskop Skull* This was found in South Africa in 
1915, near Boskop in the Petchefstroom district of 
the Transvaal. It is far from complete, for the facial 
bones are missing* It comprises the skuH-cap, part 
of the right temporal bone, and the left h^ of the 
lower jaw. Gists of these bones may be seen at the 
British Museum (Natural History) in London. 
Enough of the skull remains to show that it JS 
Homo sapiens but with a much larger brain than 
the present-day average of 13 50 c.c. The cranial ca¬ 
pacity must have been about iSoo c.c. The brow- 
ridges are not prominent, and the outline of the 
skidl seen from above is pentagonal, an unusual 
feature among Hving men. This, and various other 
features, show a greater simiLariry to the modem 
Bnahmefi of the Kalahari desert than to any other 
race, although these people are pygmies, with small 
brains. 

Stone implements of the Levailoisian tradition 
were found with the Boskop skull, and these show 
that it bdoogs to the South African Middle Stone 
Age. This corresponds to the Upper Palaeolithic 
of Europe* 

This period is of special iutercst to anthropolo¬ 
gists for the study of the origins of the different 
living races of mankindL A Dumber of skulls has 
been found in differen t parts of the world chat sug¬ 
gests links tictween modem races and PilaeoUthic 
stocks.Thc Boskop Skull is interesting for the light 
it is thought to throw on the, at present, uncertain 
origin of the BusbmerL Together with the slightly 
smaller Smga Skull, it suggests that the Bushmen 
may belong ultimately to a primitive human stock 
resembling the Austrdian aborigines. Further finds 
may provide more evidence of beiugs at stages of 
developcnent between the Bushmen and the tall, 
lafgc-btained "^Boskop peopIo'*\ 

Boucher deFerthea, Jacques (17I8-18^>a)* Jacques 
Boucher de Cr^ecoeur de Perthes was born at 
Rethel in France* and from an early age showed a 
strong interest 10 archaeology and geology* In 1 857 
he discovered Palaeolithic hand-axea (which he 
called "the first diluvial axes") at Menchccourt and 
Moulin-Quignon near Abbeville* His first work Dt 
ia tsJOi r«r /‘rngwr f/ ia Jei iint 

appeared in 1838-41* A funher work was published 


la 1047^ Believing 2t first that the hand-ajtca ’were 
made men existing at the time of the deluge 
('^Diluvial Man”) he later came to realise that even 
if the gravels were caused by a smgle ddugc the 
men who made the tools must have existed before¬ 
hand (^'Antcdiluvial Afan") and were contempo- 
T3Ty with extinct animals. 

Boucher dc Perthes was not the firsE to discover 
that ^^an^s antiquity could be measured in terms of 
geological time; Indeed this had alteady been done 
almost half a century earlier, although these finds 
had remained virtually ignorecL He was, however, 
the first to devdop this idea and to bring it to the 
notice of the scientific world in general 

The French academic world received this publi¬ 
cation very^ badly and^ although similar discoveries 
were made in 1&S4 at St Achcul, it was pot until 
a group of British sdentists made a joint visit five 
years liter that the position began to improve^ for 
de Perthes* condusions were immediately atta^ed 
by the French Academy of Sdcnces. He bore these 
reverses with great courage and it was mainly due 
to him that man*5 origin was recognized as being 
infinitely more ancient than the mere 4000 B.c, then 
imagined. Through him and his successors the 
whole field of PaJaenlithic archaeology and human 
palaeontology has been opened up. 

Bow. The bow has been, described as the first en¬ 
gine invented by man, for, in bending the bow, the 
muscles* energy is collected and stored so as to be 
expended in the instant of discharging the arrow. 
It IS uncertaia w'hen the invention was first made 
but it may have been in h-^gdaJenian times toward 
the end of the Upper FalaeoHthic. 

Brachiate. To swing by the arnis from branch to 
branchy used especially in connectioo with mon¬ 
keys* and apes' progress through trees. 

Breasted, James Hcory (i 8^ j-i 9 j j), was Professor 
of Egyptology and Director of the Oriental Insti¬ 
tute ac Chicago from 1919 until his death in 19^^. 

He was born at Rockford^ lllmois+ Ac twonty- 
one he was employed in a drug-store but soon de¬ 
cided that he should enter the Church. He quickly 
proved to be exceptionally adept at learning lan¬ 
guages. After two years" study he reached the grave 
decision that he could not ^ a minister. He ex¬ 
plained his fcelLags to his mother io this wayj he 
ccad out his own translation of a passage from the 
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Bible and then the Authorised Version: "Do yon 
see that it is full of mistakes which convey a mean¬ 
ing quite diifejcnt from the original? Fve found 
scores of such mistakes. I could never be satisfied 
to preach on the basis of texts I know to be full of 
mistransUtions* It"s my nature to seek the saucces 
of everything I stud y”. 

His tutor and friend, William Rainey HarpeCp 
advised him £0 go to Berlin in order to study Egyp“ 
tology under the great German scholar, Adolf Er- 
man^ When he had completed his thesis for a doc¬ 
torate he was invited to join the team who 

were working on a dictionary of the Egypdan lan¬ 
guage. This meant going to Egypt. Breasted com¬ 
bined his first field trip with his honeymoon. It was 
during this visit that he decided his first task would 
be to make a record of every inscription which bore 
any reference to Egypt's history. He envisaged 
something like Mooiniscn's C&rpus 0/ Lafm /#- 
The results of this journey were published 
in the five volumes of Ajrcient Rifsrds £gypi in 
1906-7. 

When he returned to Oiicago in 1895 he was 
given a lectutcship with a very meagre salary which 
he supplemented by ccavelllng all over America 
giving public lectures. It was ten years before he 
was again in Egypt in December 1905, His work 
consisred of copying inscribed monuments in the 
Nile valley and m Sinai. 

In the following year funds were again forth¬ 
coming from the Oriental Ejcploration Fund, large¬ 
ly supported by J-D.Rock^ellcr, Snr. This time 
the area covered was along the Upper Nile and into 
the Sudan. It was an ciditng journey and condi¬ 
tions were none too casy^ 

Financial worries still troubled him and plans 
which he had entertained for a great Oriental Re¬ 
search Institute were noaklng no perceptible pro¬ 
gress. Then came the first world war* In May 1919 
J.D Ri^kcfdler, Jnr, agreed to finance field re¬ 
search in ^ype for a period of five years. Breasced 
set out for Europe and che East again. He toured 
the Fertile Crescent (as he himself named the terri¬ 
tory bordering on the Arabiaii desert) and made 
many purchases of antiquities for the Chicago Uni¬ 
versity Museum, He h^zame even more tmipressed 
with the need for imnnediate salvage work upon 
inscriptions and antiquities both in Egypt's Mu¬ 
seum and in the Valley as a wbole^ He persuaded 
Rockefeller to provide the funds for a museum in 
Cairo, but difficulties arose and the money finally 
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wcnttD the Palestine authtsritics for a museum in 
Jenisalcm. At last his plans for recording aU the 
historical monuments in Egypt Tvere beginning to 
become realities. An Epigraphical Survey was sent 
to work at Medinet Habu^ and an Afchiicctoral 
Survc}' began work at Luxor* Breasted started work 
on the pubtication of the of Mereruka at 

Saqqara* The work of the Oriental Research Insti¬ 
tute now coffered a large part of the Middle East 
with e:cpeditions at Megiddo, Per^epoEs, in Iraq 
and In Anatolia, In 1916 the Prehistoric Surrey of 
Eg^-pt began work under his guidance. 

One of his most valuable books was A HoMJho&Jk 

Egjfpiiem which was enlarged and pub¬ 

lished as Th€ Dawn of CamckMi (1935). plate 30^ 
page loo. 

Breccia* Rock composed of sharply angular stones 
cemented together, 

Breoil, Henri (117^-), L'Abbi Henri Breud was 
born in 1877 at Mortain (^fanchel), France, He 
published his first paper when he was twenty-two. 
After taking a science degree at rwemy-seven be 
proceeded to teach ethnography in Switzerland for 
five years until in 1910 he was appointed Professor 
of Pfehistoric Ethnography and Director of Re¬ 
search at the Institute of Human Pakeoniology in 
Paris. 

Pethaps his study of Fal^olithic art wUl be best 
remembered* At the beginning of the century he 
had to fight against general disbelief in the antiquity 
of Palaeolithic cave paintings. He was rrtaifily re¬ 
sponsible for a great series of works published by 
the Institute of Human Palaeontology^ giving » 
definitive account of the main eatampics of cave art 
in western Europe. Starting as a young enthusiast 
in conjunction with Capiian and Pegtony in 1901 
he made a study of ComharcUcs and Font-do 
Gaumc, Then followed a serica of outstanding 
caves culminating in La^caux (r^rcoiour plate vitt] 
in 1940. 

Another major contribution to the study of the 
Palaeolithic was his great influence tn the gradual 
changCH^ver from what was basically a geological 
to an anthropological approach He was foremost, 
earlier in this century, in the gradual amplifitadon 
of dc Mortillet’s simple scheme. This actually led to 
the breaking down of the old ""epoch” sptem, 
w here one *"epoch” followed another as in geologi¬ 
cal strata* Breuil was the first to prove, at the 


Grotte de Valle in northern Spain iq 1909, that two 
epochs were contemporary (the AailLati and the 
Tardufioisiart). A paper read by him at an inter¬ 
national conference in Geneva in 1912 went a long 
way towards the hreak-up of the old Chellean- 
Achcalian-Mouaterian system by showing that 
the sub-divisions were very complci. He had the 
Chellcan changed to the Abbevillian and was re¬ 
sponsible for having the Aurignadan (originally in 
Larict^s scheme) finally reinstated in 1912, Breuil 
had a profound influence on the further subdivi¬ 
sion of the Upper Palacobthic, hfeaking down the 
Aurignacian and the Solutrean each into three 
phases and the Magdalcidaii into sla- It was his 
study lour of the central and east European mate¬ 
rial published as Voya^ Pokiiditki^ eff B$tr^pi 
Cffwfrff/f, that caused him to change to the idea of 
contemporary groups, astudy of Le vallois ian flakes 
in 1926 finally completing the process of change 
towards the modern ^^culture" concept. Six years 
later he began to distinguish three cultural groups 
(Clactonian, LevaUoisian, Tayo-Mouslerian) even 
among the Lower Palaeolithic flake industries* With 
Obermaicr he had the basic idea of a dual civiliza¬ 
tion in the Lower Palaeolithic, although this has 
been subscquenily very greatly modificti 

Frequenily very advanced for his times, in 1910 
be would not accept eoliths! as humanly made, and 
did not accept the pre-Dag tools of East Anglia 
until some ten years later. 

As an international expert on the PalacoLithic, his 
influence outside France was naturally profound, 
especially in north and in South Africa (Cokitrs 
d^Art 1911 )* 

In 1941 he gave the Huxley Mcmofiai Lecture on 
“The Diicovery of the Antiquity of Man". 

Brittany, sh Caxnac, 

Broch was originally the name in the north of 
Scotland, and Is now the smndard archaeological 
lenn, for describing certain structures in that area. 
They are circular in shape and were protective 
dwellings, made of dry-built stonework, not ap- 
ptently fbund elsewhere, belonging to the Iron 
Age and dating from some lime between loo b,c. 
and A.D. ICO or a httlc later. 

These brochs are usually about twenty^ght feet 
in diameter of inside measurement and the thick¬ 
ness of the wall at its base is about thirteen feet. 
Some 500 of them have been discovered, generally 
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on or near knd that coiild be cultivated, and they 
spread over Orkney, ShetJand, the Hebrides* Skye 
and the noithemmosc counties of Scotland, Some 
few have been found further south* and in one near 
the English border some Roman potter^' was 
discovered of the late first centurj^ More pottery 
an remains of the same time have been turned up 
in other brochs* so that it Js passible to assign a 
date to them relative to the Roman occupation. 

The typical broch had a roof supported between 
and inner ring of uprights and ihc main wall and 
was like the “wheel-house^' found in Uistj Orkney 
and Shetland, in wtiidi internal walls radiaced from 
a central space to hold up a roof above a ring of 
cells* 

Judging from the remains to be found in brochs, 
which include pottery, bronze ornaments and iron 
implements^ it seems possible that they came from 
south-west Britain, no doubt by sea, and certain 
took for making textiles show a relationship 
between the two areas. The height of the broch 
roof seems to have been about eight feet, and the 
wall Went up further into a gallery approached by 
stairs built wdthin the space made available by ihc 
double construction. Farther to the north, the 
brochs increase in height and in the larger kinds the 
gallery is always founds very often with out¬ 
buildings of considerable strength. 

hlcre and there the broch rose even higher, 
culminating in quite a tall tower wtuch gave the 
defences an element of remarkable strength such as 
can hardly be seen elsewhere in the Europe of such 
early times. 

Tlierc is a famous and elaborate broch at Mousa, 
in Shetland, where the walls incline inwards, 
windo’ws are entirely lacking and corbelled celb 
open onto the floor. The wall galler)^ here has been 
extended to six storeys* one above another, with a 
flight of stairs running up to one storey after 
anothec. This is an ciccptionalJy dabocaie speci¬ 
men, but there are other brochs nearly as high and 
there may well have been many more of them. 

Bronze Agc« The Bronze Age sucxeeded the Neo¬ 
lithic Age, the date at which it did so varying in 
different parts of the world according to the stage 
of civilization reached. In Asia Minor, Greece, 
India* and Mesopotamia It dates from before the 
third millennltim b.c.; in Britain it began round 
about 1900 B.C, 

Bronze is an aBoy of copper and tin, and the Age 


is the pedod when bronze tools and weapons were 
widely used, though by no means universally; in 
particular, stone tools often conttnued in use long 
after the introduction of bronze weapons. 

The Bronze Age marked a wide development in 
trade and the beginning of spedalizatlon. Smiths 
and miners no longer took part in food production 
but concentrated on production, gaining their liv¬ 
ing by barter. The reduction of a metal from its 
ores and the casting of required objects is a skilled 
process and would lead to the formation of guilds 
in which the secrets of the craft would be jealously 
guarded. The Neolithic society had been scLf- 
sufFkiienc. The Bronze Age society was not. To 
obtain the desired goods the household bad to pro¬ 
duce a surplus foe batter with the smith, and the 
community as a whole had to produce an eaport- 
ablc surplus in exchange for the raw materials from 
the distant mines* This it was able to do because of 
two further inventions of the Bronze Age: the ox- 
drawn plough, which enormously Locreased the 
amount of land one fitmiJy could cultivate in a year 
and the wheel, which revolutianlzcd transport. 

Browne, Thomas (i6o^-Si). “Tell me how Brow¬ 
ne's Urne”^ a modem poet has asked, “Makes all 
the past like coloured fireworks bum'\ No wriEcr 
more deserves inclusion hi a survey of the past rhan 
this English doaor who gravely and grandly med¬ 
itated on human transience. No writer has more 
inspired archaeologists. 

Sir Thomas Browne piactised medicine at Nor¬ 
wich in England. In i6 jS; an um-fidd or cemetery 
of the Late Btofize Age came to Ught in a sandy 
field at Walsifigham, not far away, Browne was 
thereupon inspired to compose - there is no other 
word: he writes like a composer at the organ - his 
famous ; U to Bsrt^I/i sr, A 

rkt SfpffkkrsiUrttes ia/iijtfomd ta NorfolJL 

Five short chapters contain some of the grandest 
sentences and phrases io the English language: 

He chat lay in, a golden Orne, emlneutly above 
the Earth* was not like 10 find the quiet of these 
bones/" 

“To be kfiav'd out of our graves, to have our 
soils made drJnfcing-bowls, and our bones turned 
into Pipes, to delight and sport our Enemies, are 
Tragi call abominations escaped in bumiiig Burikis." * 

“A Dialogue between two Infants in the womb 
oonceming the state of this world, might hand¬ 
somely illustrate ouf ignorance of the next.*' 
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“Time which anuquates Aadquities, and hath 
an art to make dust of ail things, hath yet spared 
these minor monumen ts/* 

“But the iniquity of oblivion blindly scattercth 
her poppy/* 

“Diutumirj' is a dream and folly of cipeqtatioa** 

“Man is a Noble Animal, splendid in ashes^ and 
pompous in the grairt** 

“The Aegyptian Mummies» which Canthjsti or 
time hath spared, avarice now consumeth- Mnmmic 
is become Merchandhsc, Atizraim cures wounds^ 
and Phsr^ok is sold for balsomSp** 

“There is nothing strictly immortall but immor- 
taJity/* 

Coundcss archaeobgical books have come into 
the world with a quotation from UrTJi BuriaH^ their 
authors as moved as Btowne had been bythemys^ 
tery and the transience of things. Browne had the 
enquiring and poetical mind, in which archaeology 
has its roots. The past might seem a great darkness^ 
but that darkness, that mscrutabilitVp must be scru- 
tiniaed: " 'Tis time to observe Ckx:urrences'^ he 
said at the beginning of Umt ^*and let 

nothing remarkable escape us: The Supinity of 
cJder dayes hath left so much in silcncCs or time 
hach So rnartyred the Records^ that the most in¬ 
dustrious heads do find no casic work tq erect a new 
Brifatjrfiay 

The past, in Brownc*s sense, ts still mysterious. 
Knowing nothing of Bronae Age, Iron Age, and 
Ages of Stone, he looked at his urns from Walsing- 
ham, his “aged dndcrs“ and “long-fired partidcs^'' 
and concluded that it might be possible to guess 
“what song the Syrens sang“, or to work out when 
“the persons of these Ossuaries entered the famous 
Nations of the dcad^% But we could discoi'er noth¬ 
ing of their human individuality, and could give 
only the thinnest answer to the question, “Who 
were they?^^ 

“Who were the proprietaries of these bones^ or 
what bodies these ashes made up, were a question 
above Antiquarism/^ 

True even now. Yet Browne would he delighted 
with the progress of archaeology and the way it is 
revealing more and more of man in his infency and 
his forgotten glory. 

Sir Thomas Browne's life in Norwich was the 
uneventful one of a general practitioner, a scholar, 
and a writer. 

A long while after death he became an antiquity 
himself* Hjs cofiin in one of the Norwich chuiihcs 


was opened in 1^40 and his skull was icmoved. 
That skull in which he hatched his magnlhcenc 
scDtcnct^ is now an i^dubit in the Museum of Nor¬ 
wich Hospital 

Buddatid, William (1784-18 5 Q. Dt Buckknd was 
an English geologist who discovered the Red Lady 
of Paviland in Paviland Cave. He was an dergy- 
raan and therefore considered himself hound by 
Archbishop Uahet*s chronology. His lectures on 
geology were the cause of Charles Lyell becoming 
interested in the subject, with revolutionary results. 

Buddhist Art and Architecture- It appears that 
the earliest Buddhist art was inhibited from poi- 
traying the Buddha, There thus developed a system 
□f representing him in symbolic form^ a practice 
which persisted even after the oragmal inhibidon 
bad disappeared* A tree^ the Bodhi-trcc (Jvfistr ir/i- 
gtWJ represented the enlightenment, a wheel 

represented the teaching and^ especially 
when associated with deer^ the first sermon in the 
deer-park at Benares. A stupa symboibed the at¬ 
tainment of nirvana^ This last, a hemispherical 
structure on a base, and crowned with a super¬ 
structure, often in the form of an umbrella, seems to 
be a sophistication ofapnmitivt burial mound. The 
practice of erecting pillars at places of particukr 
importance in the faith, or at places which were to 
be incorpoi;attd into the sacred geography of Bud¬ 
dhism as this spread through India, abo seems to 
have been early. The stupas, with wbidi pillars were 
often associated, were stirrounded by ornate rail¬ 
ings^ ptdikaj by the second century B.C., and com¬ 
plex gateways which, 10 judge from their arraugie- 
ment^ served 10 keep out evil spirits, were quickly 
adde^ These, known as /ijftwa, probably lie behind 
the Japanese f&nh The carvings at such early sites 
fls Rharhnr and Sanchi (sii colour plate xiv, plates 
51,1 ar, pages 000,000) portray other buildings, in* 
rTii ding palaces and monasteiics in wood* The ncit 
stage was the dcvdippincnt of rock-cut temples of 
increasing sophisticadon, which sdll retain features 
suitable to wooden architecture. These include both 
shrines and monasteri^ or shelters for re¬ 

treating monlU (iftkara). With the devdopmeant of 
die ffee-standing building, three main types arc 
to be found. These are the temple, to house an 
image or images, the stupa (tope, dagoba, etc.), a 
solid building which may contain a sacred relic of 
some kind, and the vikara vnth various buiidings 


required aa libraries^ preaching rtc, Tbeman^- 

stagtd pagDda, a feature of Chinese and Japanese 
Buddhist architecture^ seems co have originated in 
northern India, and does not appear to have been 
used in south-east Asta^acept inVict-Nam under 
Chinese influence, 

the iirst century A+r>- the use of the Buddha 
intage seems to have been accepted^ perhaps under 
’arcsicrn influence. The dcvelopmcdt of a CDmplea: 
system of hand positions and poses f mudra^ asami) 
cnahied these images to ful£[ a narrative function, 
especially ivbcn associated with symbols from the 
earlier pedod. 

The ctncfgencc of mote complicated forma of 
Buddhism extended greatly the scope of Buddhist 
iconography and the repertoire of the Buddhist 
artist, who was thus enable, by the use of pose, 
hand gestures and attributes, to portray rcc- 
ognistably a vast pantheon of Buddhas, Bodhisart- 
vas (pure eanhiy beings who have attained great 
virtue through numerous rebirths) and spirits, both 
good and evih together with such Hindu deities as 
had been incorporated into the Buddhist system. 
Narrative carvings and paintings served to rocord 
previous lives of the Buddha {jatakdj^ episodes in 
his life as Gautama Buddha, and much of his 
doctrine as weU as later, more esoteric, dogma^ 
Buildings such as Bombudur contain some miles 
of this n-pe of carving, Sn alj& Hindu Art and 
Architecture, Sfe plate 31, page 101. 

BulToti, Georges Louis Lederc (1707-S8) was a 
French naturalist who produced numerous theories 
in advance of hJs time. He believed the origin of the 
earth to have bcendue to the near approach of anoth¬ 
er star to the sun^ or of an actual collision between 
the two; and he produced a timc-scalc for the age of 
the earth vastly longer than anything imaginedin his 
Own timCp thoughinfiiiitcsmialcompared with mod¬ 
ern theories. His theory was further developed by 
Baron Cuvier. 

Burin, A prehistoric flint engraving tool, or chbd* 
(JVtf Stone Tool*,) 

Bushmen. These are closely related, physically and 
linguistically, to the Hottentots, and the cw^o racial 
groups are sometimes known as the Khoisan 
peoples. 

The fossil record shows that they have a long aq- 
ccstry and may be regarded as the oldest lodigcnous 


stock of southern Africa, Today the Bushmm 
number approjumately 3 jpOoo and arc distributed 
mainly in the drier parts of Bechuanaland, South 
West Africa and Angola* Fossil and sub-fossil skele¬ 
tal retrains sbow^ bowever, that at one time people 
of Bush race extended throughout southern and 
eastern Africa into the Sudan, having gradually 
evolved from a Middle Stone Age, Boskopoid, an¬ 
cestor, Boskop Skull.) 

Linguistically the Bushmen are divided into three 
main groups - northern, central and southern. The 
last group is now virtually exrinct and among the 
other two peaceful associations with Bantu and 
European l^ve resulted in intermarriage and in 
many of the groups becoming settled and forsaking 
theh original way of Life as nomadic hunters and 
food gatherers. 

The Bushman is so distinctive in appearance thai 
he is readily distinguished from other Africaji 
peoples except the Hottentot* Usually short of stat¬ 
ure be is slenderly budt with small hands and feet. 
His head is small, preserving certain infantUe (pae- 
domorphic) features. His skin is yellow or ycUow- 
isti-bfown and he has a rather Mongolian-like cyt 
and hair on his head which forms tighdy curled 
spirals or "peppercorns”. 

Their social organisation and material culture 
are very simple. They live in small hunting bands 
of from thirty to one hundred members and are 
directed by the older and more experienced men* 
Their chiefhunting weapon is the bow and poison¬ 
ed arrow with which chey are very proHdent^ While 
the men hunt and collect honey the 'women and 
girls gather wild fruits and other edible vegetable 
foods. For clothing they wear skins and they build 
only simple windbreaks for shelter^ Formerly, be¬ 
fore being driven into the Kalahari^ they occupied 
country where caves and rock shelters afTorded nat¬ 
ural protection from the weather and it is here that 
the most femarkablc of their cttltural achievements 
- their naturalistic arc - is found* Many of the 
paintings in these caves are of high artistic merit 
and depict hunting and domestic scenes ’which pre¬ 
serve a very complete record of the life and h^its 
of the Bushmen of later Stone Age times before the 
encroachment of the Bantu people and the Euro¬ 
pean into his hunting preservi^. Their coming 
caused him in recent times to become extinct in 
many of those parts where traces of bis former pres¬ 
ence arc very numerous, (See Africa, Frehistodc 
Art iri.) 






Eybioa. The town, of Jcbeil* situated about twenty 
miles aotch of Beirut aJoug the Lebanese coast, 
looks down from a cLM-tof on to the Medicerra- 
ncan^ It marks the ancient site of the once dom- 
ishing port and tiadiag centre known lo the Graeco^ 
Roman world as Byblos and to the Assyrians and 
Babylonians in eariicr times as Gubbit The town's 
most valuable export was pine and cedarwood felled 
inlan d on ihe slopes of the Lebanon^ This timber 
found a ready market in Bgypt, Apart from their 
commercial ability the men of Byblos were famous 
as ship-builders aiid stone-faitters. 

From 1^31 to 15^4 M, Pierre Montet conducted 
four seasons of excavation at Byblos under the aus¬ 
pices of the French Academic dcs Inscriptions et 
Belles Lettres, After a short interval work was re¬ 
sumed in i^a6 by M. Kiaurice Dunand for the Le¬ 
banese Republic and is still in progress. Dunand 
has traced the earliest occupation of the site to a 
primitive village eommunlty of Neolithic farmer 
who manufactured duU-toned reddish-btown pot¬ 
tery with incised decoration. After an indefinite in¬ 
terval a group of Chalcollthic farmers and stock¬ 
breeders arrived to found a new village about 
5 joo B.C, Their hutments were rectangular or cir¬ 
cular in plan and were possibly interspersed with 
cobbled pathways. They made use of silver for per¬ 
sonal ornaments* but only a very few copper knives 
were found In their burials. 

By the beginning of the third millennium b.c. 
Byblos was an expanding township and was prob¬ 
ably already trarlmg with Egypt* Whod-thiown 
kilu^fircd flasks of a type produced at Byblos have 
been discovered in the rojral tombs of the first dyn¬ 
asty* doubtless originally containing some im¬ 
ported liquid. About rSoo B*c+ Byblos suffered a 
temporary set-back when a fire, thought by Dunand 
to have been aoddenial, swept through the town. 
Reconstruction on grander scale soon began, Ikne- 
SEOne replacing sandstone even in domesuc archi¬ 
tecture, To this phase belongs the earliest recognis¬ 
ed temple, which may be ascribable toBa^alat Gebal^ 
the patron goddess of Byblos, Later temples to her 
were found belonging to phases contemporary with 
the Old and Middle Kingdoms in Egypt. The for¬ 
mer contained fragments of votive alabaster va^es 
bearing the names of Egyptian kings from Khasc- 
khemui (second dynasty) to Pepi it (sixth dynasty)- 
During the period of the twelfth dynasty trade 
fiourished between Egypt and Byblos enabling the 
lattet's Amorite prJ aces to cons truct for themselves 


magnificcntsobierranran tombs in which they were 
buried with rich funeral furniture including ob¬ 
jects and ornaments of gold, ivory^ ebony and 
semi“prcdous sEoncs+ 

Our archaeological picture of the Byblos of New 
Kingdom times is meagre, owing £rsdy to the de¬ 
struction of the town by the Sea Peoples in their 
march on Bgypt in 11^4 B^c-i and secondly to che 
considerable disturbance of wbat remained by the 
foundations of Hellcnisdc:^ Roman and modem 
buildings. 

Under the Romans Byblos assumed vast propor¬ 
tions. Among the public buildings excavated by 
Dunand particular mention may be made of the 
amphitheatre widiits adjoining baths and an impos¬ 
ing temple to an unidendfied male ddty^ 

c 

C^enoxoic Era* The era of the carth'^s history 
which includes the Tertiary and Quaternary Pc^ 
riods^ It was preceded by the Mesozoic;, Palac^ 
ozoic and Archaean Eras. 

Canaanites^ The word Camanites today usually 
refers to the Semitic speaking peoples of mixed race 
who inhabited the area centring on Phoenicia on 
the eastern coast of the Mcditerrinean during the 
Bronze Age. The origin of the name Canaan for 
this area is not known* but In the Nuzu documents 
it is used to refer to the purple dye obtained from 
certain species of shellfish found on the eastern 
Mediterranean coast, and it may be that the area 
took its name from its most characteristic product. 
Until the end of the oinetcen-thirtics, the main 
source of information about the CmaaniteS was thc^ 
Bible, eked out by a few references in classical sour¬ 
ces and in Babylonian and Egyptian documents. 
This condition has been radically altered by the re¬ 
markable discoveries made since 1^19 by Claude 
Schaeffer at Shamta, the site of andent Ugarit, 
on the Syrian coast. The most important discovery 
at Ras Shamra was a large collection of documents 
of the fourteenth ocncury b.C-# induding a certain 
number of mythological composid-ons, all written 
In a special cuneiform alphabet on day tablets^ and 
throwing a flood of light on Cajmtiite dvilhation 
in the Late Bronze Age* The language of these texts 
I3 usually classified, together with Hebrew, Phoeni¬ 
cian and others, in the nonb-west Semitic group. 
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Owing to the contiiiiial [rtigratioo 3 and invasions 
suffered by the Syro-PaJesdne region, it ts not yet 
possible to disentangle the early history of the area 
but itappears that north-west Semitic languages were 
being spoken there by the third jnillcniiiuin b.c* 
It is probable therefore that the Canaanite popnk^ 
tion consisted of a mixture of the original Inhablc- 
ants of che arca^ whose koguage is unknown^ and 
Semidc-speaking immigrants whose language be^ 
came dominant. By the second millennium B.C., the 
distinctively Canaanite civilkatioii was established 
and, while the area consisted more of a number 
of dty states with varying loyalties than of any 
lasting unihed states^thc general standard of culture 
was uniform. Though the supreme Canaanite god 
was El, the most prominent was Baal, already fa¬ 
miliar from the Bible. There were two fertility god- 
desses, Anat and Astarte (the Ashtaroth of the Bi¬ 
ble), and a fertility aspea of Baal is brought out in 
one of the myths where he Is killed by Mot, the 
ruler of the dcad^ and life ceases on the earth until 
Anat avenges him and restores him to life. There 
was at this time, as is reflected in the art and litera¬ 
ture, a widespread sea trade between the Aegean, 
Egypt, and Syro-Phoenida, but the Gmaanites 
suffered a series of severe setbacks in the kte second 
millennium B.C., from invasions of the Sea FeopIeB 
from the north, and the laraclitefl from the south- 
A re^'ival took place in the liisf millennium, based 
chiefly op sea tmding, with its centres at Tyre and 
Sidon, and It was the people of Canaan of this pe¬ 
riod that the Greeks called Phneaiciunap though 
they continued to call themselves Canaanites. Their 
many trading colonies throughout the Mediterra¬ 
nean became separated politically when the rise of 
Assyria Aaaytians) and the growth of Greek 
trade began the process which culrninated in the 
absorption of the remaining independent cities into 
the Persian Empire^ 

Canocj lu Boa^i 

Canopic }ars« When the ancient Egyptians began 
to mummify their dead they discovered that the 
first parts of the body to decay were the viscera* 
They therefore made a cut on the left side of the 
lower abdomen and through this opening the vis¬ 
cera were removed. It was, however, essential for 
the continuation of life after death that all the mem¬ 
bers should remain together, and so the liver^jnies- 
dneSp kidneys, and stomach were ticated with pre¬ 


servatives, wrapped ia bandage of linen and placed 
in jars. The jars first i:ame into use during the Old 
Kingdom. They were kept in a square box made to 
rese^k the coffin^ and inscribed with the owner“s 
name md titlesj and a magical formula. During the 
Late New Kingdom and afterwardSp stoppers were 
made in the likeness of the four sous of Horns and 
a pardcubr organ was assigned lo each one* Four 
goddesses weie regarded as the protectresses of 
these gods; Isis* Ncith, Nephthys^ and Selkis (iw 
Tutankhammi, Tomb of). Ihe materials used for 
Canopic Jars during the Old Kingdom included 
wood, alabaster^ poi^tery and limestone j faience 
was introduced duringt^ New Kingdom and con¬ 
tinued in use untU Ptolemaic times. With the twen¬ 
ty-first dynasty the viscera were created with pre¬ 
servative and returned to the body and the art of 
making Canopic jars dedtned. 

The origin of the name comes from a mistake by 
scholars who thought that they recognized in the 
jars the source of the dasslcd belief that the Egyp- 
dans worshipped, in the form of a jar with a human 
hsadj Canopus, the pilot of Menekus, who had 
been buried at Canopus on the Nile, 

CanopuB Decree. At Canopus, which was the pri n¬ 
cipal port in Egypt for Greek trade before the 
founding of Aleaiand ria, a great assembly of priests^ 
in ^5^ B*c. passed an honotific decree conferring, 
among other Ehings, the tide of ^'Benefactor*^ on 
Ptolemy Euergetes. Two copies of the decree arc 
known, mscribcd in demotic, hieroglypha and 
Greek; they were discovered by Kail Lepsiiis in 
and were of considerable V4Llue in deciphering 
the first two languages, and in this were only ex¬ 
ceeded by the Rofictm Stone* {Sit plaie page 

Oapslan. A Stone Age culture peculiar to noetb 
Africa, the Capslan dates from the close of the 
Pleistocene era, succeeding the Aterian culture and 
continuing throughout the period of the European 
MesoUthic cultures. Dbtributiori was mainly cen¬ 
tred round Gafsa in southern Turtista and Tehessa 
in south-eastern Algeria* It also flourished in Ke¬ 
nya, where another technique (known as Kenya 
Capstan) of the post-Gamblian dry phase was found. 
Traces are occasionally found in caves and rock- 
shelters, but more normally in open camp-sites, in 
extensive middens (consisting of thousands ofsniiL 
shells fore 3 csLmple),andfije~hearihs containing ashes . 
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ArtifactB found Include vanons kinds of STone 
tooJs - microLiths^ bucked blades^ points^ scrap- 
et?, burifis^ ind simple bone impl-tmentSi 

C arbon Fourteen Dating , AH living things con- 
tain carbon, and all organic matter (the matter of 
’whidi planes and animals are composed) is con- 
lifmally exchanging carbon^ in the form of carbon 
dioxide, vtnth the atmosphere. At death this pro¬ 
cess stops and the carbon compounds decay, break 
down, and, with the help of bacteria^ are reconvert¬ 
ed into carbon dioxide^ 

Most carbon atoms are stable and have an atom¬ 
ic weight of twelve. As a result of the constant 
bombardment of the atmosphere by cosmic rays 
from outer space a very su^i proportion of the 
carbon atoms is chimged into a radioactive fonn - 
known as carbon fourteen because these atoms have 
an atomic weight of fourteen. Being radioactive 
these atoms arc unstable and slowly decay, thefeby 
changing into a stable form of niKOgen with an 
atonic weight of fourteen. 

There is a balance between the creation of new 
Carbon fourteen atoms and their decay into nitro¬ 
gen fourteen^ consequently the number of carbon 
fourteen atoms in the atmosphere remains constant. 
Because every living creature is coniinuaJly ex¬ 
changing carbon dioxide with the atmosphere, 
there is the same balance herc^ with all living or¬ 
ganic matter containing the same proportion of 
radioactive c^bon as does the atmospheres At 
death, however^ the balance begins to change be¬ 
cause the supply of carbon fourteen atoms is no 
longer replenished from the atmosphere. Slowly 
the process of radioactive decay reduces their num¬ 
ber* The half-life, as it is eaUed^ of these atoms is 
j,ooo ycars^ and at the end of that period half of 
them will have decayed into nitrogen fourteen 
atoms. The rate is constant and unchanging» noth¬ 
ing Can alter it; so that at the end of J,oao years 
there will be Irft half the number of carbon four¬ 
teen atoms that are to be found in living organic 
matter, at the end of io,om years one quarter, at 
the end of i j,ooo years one eighth, and so on. 

A method of detecting and measuring the 
amount of carbon fourteen in dt^d organic matter 
Was developed in the University of CbicagOj and 
the technique is now available to archaeologists 
who can and do use it for the purpose of coeistruct- 
ing a time-scale and of determining the relative age 
of dead organic manor, such as wooden posts, tex- 


tiles, and so on, which they find in the course of 
excavacion. The method can only give an approxi¬ 
mation in years, and the estimated date be 
given as, say, 184®^ b.c. i zyj (as in the case of 
Stonehenge), which means that the date lies some¬ 
where between 175 years either side of 1848 fl.c.» 
that is, between 21 ay b.C. and t B.C. 

The method is, unfonunately, expensive and, as 
it invoh’es the destruction of the nutery, ody 
used when such material can easily be spared. 

Camac. The south coast of Brittany at the north¬ 
western rip of France is the site of one of the richest 
concentiatious of megalithic remains in the whole 
of western Europe. They probably belong chieBy to 
the first half of the second imllenruum s,C. The 
types of coustmetion employed in these tombs, the 
objects found in them, and the carvings executed 
on the walls of some of them all combine to show 
that their builders were closely connocted with 
the collective-tomb people of the west Moditer- 
zanean, pardcuJatly those of Spain and PormgaL 
Thek aLneestors may, in fact, have onginally come 
to Brittany as immigrants. On the other hand, they 
also show dose connections with various groups of 
megalithic tombs in western Britaiu and Ireland, 
which seem to represent a further extension north¬ 
westward of this remarkable ^^megalithic religion”* 
It has often been suggested that the main cause of 
this northward expansion of the m^alith-builders 
was the search for supplies of tin and copj^ ores 
to supply the needs of the Bronze Age civilizations 
of the east hfediterranean. There may be some 
truth in this^ but the whole nsos'ement is so com¬ 
plex and extends over such a long period of time 
that many factors probably played a part. The fact 
IS that despite much patient research ihc whole 
process is still involved in considcrabk obscurity. 
Nevertheless, the discovery of a blue paste bead of 
the tj'pe distributed by Mycenaean trade m Europe 
in the fourteenth century HhC- in one of the south 
Breton tombs gives some support to the idea of an 
indirect trade in memis with the dviUiadon of 
Mycenae at any rate during the later phases of the 
megalithic culture. 

The Breton remains gcnezalliy take the form of 
round and long barrows, wdth stone chambers 
(but in the case of the latter, somecimes without), 
stone drdcs (of cromlceht), and aligomeots of 
stones. The most remarkable cohoctioo of these 
motLurneas ocemis in the vidnity of the litde village 



Cama^ 


of Camjc Ln the Morbihan* This complex includ-gs 
megaliThic tombs of various kinds, and unchambcf- 
ed barrows, but its dominating feature is the ave¬ 
nues of monoliths known as the Garnac alignmctits. 
These are what utake it unique of its kind in 
Europe^ They consist of a varying number of paral¬ 
lel rows of upright stones which vary gready in 
si^e and they run without a break for considerable 
distances. 

The mam ones fail into three separate groups^ 
^own respectively as the Menec, Kermado and 
Kerlescant alignments. Together they are several 
miles long and contain several thousand scones. The 
t^ee groups are arranged so that they form parrs 
of a single line running roughly from soulh-west to 
Dorih-^ast, with intervals of varying length between 
each set. 

The Menec alignments ate the most south-west¬ 
er] y. The stone* are arranged in eleven rows, which 
run for a distance of 1,^64 j-ards, the average width 
being toS yards. There are 1,09^ stones in the 
alignments themselves, whilst another seventy are 
arranged to form a cromlech or stone drcle at the 
west end of the lines. The tallest stone in the Menec 
alignments is thirteen feet high, the smallest a mere 
twentj'-four inches. 

The Kermario alignments begin yards, from 
the north-east end of the Menec ones. They consist 
often lines of stones, 1,21 j yards long, and com¬ 
prising in all 1,029 stones. The lines have a width of 
about IDS yards on the average. The tallest stone is 
seven yards high and the smallest just under half a 
prd. This group may also have had a cromlech at 
its south-west end. but all trace of this has now Ss- 
appeared. At a certain point in the Kermario align¬ 
ments three stones run off at right angles to ihe 
south. Perhaps they once formed the beginmng of 
what was once a separate branch of the avenues, 
^^^^r their eastern end the stones of the alignments 
pass over a long mound, which, when cacavaicd in 
1922, proved to be a burial monument similar in 
some respects to the British unchambered long bar- 
rows. It is roughly rectangular, and from it rises a 
large upright stone, which is higher than most of 
those of the alignments, where these pass near ii. It 
has also a different orientation. Near its base it bears 
four carved zig-aag lines, which may have been 
intended to represent serpents. Nearby five small 
polished stone axes were found during the excava¬ 
tions sec with their cutting edges uppermost. This 
part of the Kermario alignments is called the M a g f o 
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section, and the long mound bears the same name^ 
A further gap of 4jy yards separates the Ker- 
mario avenues from those of Kerlescant. The Ket- 
lescant alignments are only 9^3 yards long, and 
they consist of; stones ranged in thirteen paral¬ 
lel lines. The lines are i jo yards wide. At the point 
where they pass behind the village of Kerlescant 
there is a gap in the alignments about zty yards 
long. To the west these avenues end in a cromlech 
of unusual shape. It is roughly square, with round¬ 
ed corners, and contains ihifty-nine stones. On the 
north side of the cromlech Lies a tong mound, simi¬ 
lar to^ that covered by the Manio avenues, with a 
standing stone i j feet high at its western end. North 
of the alignments there is another long mound, 
which this time contains a narrow, corn dor-like 
chamber, which is dosed at both ends and divided 
into two by a septuni formed by two sbbs near the 
centre. A drcular, potthole-lifce opening cut in 
these slabs makes a communication between the 
two halves of the chamber, la this chamber were 
found various objects, which included pottery, both 
plain and of bell-beater type, flint implements and 
arrow-hrads, pendants, and a polished stone axe. 

Rem^ of a number of other alignments are 
known in the region around Carnac. some of which 
end in stone circles. The best preserved is that it 
KersehOj wish i^i scones, 

A numberof other barrows containing megalithic 
burial chambers occur in the vicinitY of the Carnac 
ahgnments. and they well illustrate the wide variety 
of these to be found in Brittany. To the south-east 
of the Menec ahgnments is the barrow of St 
Michel, a huge mound about 130 yards long, sixty- 
five yards broad and twelve yards high, which cov¬ 
ets a megalithic tomb-chamber. It is one of the 
largest in Europe. Farther to the north-east, op¬ 
posite the Manio end of the Kermario alignmenS 
IS a round barrow over thirty-two yards in diame¬ 
ter and about ten feet high. This barrow, known as 
Ketcado covers a rectangular chamber, in which 
the usual beads, axes and arrow-heads w«e found, 
with plain and bell-beakcr pottery , and two remark¬ 
able gold plaques. Other tombs include that of 
Mand Kerioned, which has a V-shaped chamber 
Mierc^ from the narrow end, and Keriaval, which 
hM a long chamber with pairs of symmetrical side 

CitlAiTLpefS orajic nin g olFit* 

The alignments which arc the most remarkable 
feature of the Carnac group of monuments were 
obviously mtended for the petformance of sacred 





rituals, ’which must have included solemn proces¬ 
sions along thca’venues to and from die cromlechs. 
These ceremonies were plainly closely connected 
with the presence of the great eoUcctive tombs, but 
more than that we cannot say. The alignments arc 
plainly later in date than the long mound over 
which they pass at Manlo. These unchatnbered long 
mounds are an early type of monument, which may 
belong to the later third millennium a.c. The align¬ 
ments themselves probably belong to the first half 
of the second miilciinium b.c* and they could scarce¬ 
ly have been built after 1400 b.c. The later coUeC“ 
tive tombs with various types of built chamber 
were probably constructed at difTcrent times. Some 
may be earlier, some contempomry^ and others 
again later than the alignments, even assuming that 
the latter were ajl built at the same dme, which ve 
cannot prove* See plate 19, 99- 

Carter, Howard (187 5-19 5 9), fainous British Egyp¬ 
tologist, received his training under Sir W, M, Fllfl- 
ders Petrie and others. From 1S91 to 1^99 be con¬ 
ducted excavations on behalf of the Egypt Ex¬ 
ploration Fund, afEcr’which he j olned the And quiiies 
Service of the Egipdan Government as chief in¬ 
spector. His greatest discovery was the Tomb 
of Tutankhamun made while working in asso- 
dation with George Herbert, fifth earl of Caremr- 
vom 

Cartouehe^ derived from a French word meaning 
an ornamental plaque for inscribing, is the name 
given to the oval shape which encloses the preno- 
men and nomen of the Egyptian pharaohs. Its sig¬ 
nificance is obscure^ CarefuUy drawn hieroglyphs 
show that it represents a loop of double thickness 
of rope the ends of which ace knotted^ but very 
early the form was linearly simplified* The same 
sign is used in the writing of the verb ^'to enclose''^ 
and doubtlessly the cartouche signifies the all-cm- 
bracing rule of the pharaoh* 

Causeway Camp. Enclosures built for defensive 
purposes in the Neolithic times in Europe, cause¬ 
way camps consisted of two or more concentric 
rings of banks and ditches round the houses of the 
settlement. They could be square, round, or oval, 
and Were large enough to provide ample room in¬ 
side for the cattle. One or more gaps, or causeways, 
were left as entrances. A famous cKampie in Eng¬ 
land^ enlarged in Cdtic times, is hlaiden Castle. 


Caaw Tis?fp/es 

C^veArt,jfj Prehistoric Art, Altamira jW Lascaux* 

Cave Men. In the early days of archseology it was 
believed, as a resuk of the many discoveries in 
Europe of the remains of preMsmric man in Gives, 
that Palaeolithic man al’ways lived in caves, and 
the term Cave Man <sme into popular use as a con- 
venient description of him. It is now known that 
PalacoijEhic man, though he used caves frequently, 
by no means did so exclusively. In Ireland he Uv^ 
in crannoga, in Switaerknd in lake dwellings. 
In Russia in houses built partly below ground, and 
so on. Even where he lived in caves In the winter, 
in the summer he often buUt temporary brushwood 
huts. 

Cave TompleH. The rock-cut architecture of India 
forms a series extending over a millennium and oc¬ 
cupying a unique place in the architecture of the 
Old World. In particular the cave temples of west¬ 
ern India and the Deccan provide the finest exam¬ 
ples of the style and of the rich sculptures which 
adorn them. 

The earliesE spedmens of rock-cut architecture 
in India date from the time of the Mauryan Em¬ 
pire and are found in the hills of eastern India ad¬ 
joining their kingdom of Magadha. Here in the 
Barabar Hills is a small group of caves dedicated by 
Asoka to the Ajivakas^ an unorthodox sect which 
came into existence ax about the same time as Bud¬ 
dhism* One of these caves has the typical facade of 
a wooden (or assembly) hall cut from the 

rock around its entrance. It may thus be argued 
that, while the idea of cave architecture reached 
India from Achacmcnid Persia (in much the same 
way as did the idea of rock-cut inscriptions and rhe 
style of stone mrving), there was already Nourish¬ 
ing in India a distinctive wooden aichltecturc which 
in charactedstically Indian fashion was taken over 
by the neiv mediunu 

The western Indian series is generally agreed to 
be post-Mauryan^ but there is not yet agreement on 
the age of the earliest spedmens. It was formerly 
thought that some caves might date back 10 the 
second ceniury b.c.* but this view — founded upon 
the evidence of palaeography - has been challenged 
and recently it has been suggested that no caves arc 
prior to the middle of the first century b.c. All the 
early examples arc Buddhist* They generally appear 
in groups of ckai^a halls and pskaw or monasteries 
for xesidcnoc. The long rAai/yj halls had an apsidal 







end in the centre of whidi vm placed a stupa. In 
the earliest examples the wooden prototype W2s 
recalled by the pegging of wooden mofing-bcams 
inside the rock trauJi, but later the beams^ too^ were 
carved from the rock. The Pf^ras developed from 
rows of cells into square or oblong caves sur¬ 
rounded by cells cut in the waUs, and this pattern, 
in which a shrine gradually assumed more and more 
prominence, later became that of the Brahmanicai 
shrine caves. The sites arc situated near the west 
toast ports and along the routes which led thence 
to the Deccan plateau and the inraior. Outstanding 
examples of the early period (first century b.c. to 
third century a.d.) arc found at Bha)a, Ajanta 
(Caves eight to thirteen), Nasik, Kanheri^ Kark and 
Jimnar. Several beat mseciptions of rulers of the 
Satavahana dynasty, while ne^Jy all have donative 
inscripdous of monks, merchants, or craftsmen* The 
later period was from the fifth to eighth centuries 
A.D., and includes much of the finest painting and 
sculpture at Ajanta (jef colour plate ii) and all of 
that at Bllora (jivplate4j:, page 145}^ This period 
saw the first excavations of BrahmanicaJ caves. 
Of these the earliest is at Udayagirl and dales 
from the opening of the fifth century^ These caves 
were both Vaishnavite (dedicated to the worship of 
Vishnu) and SaJviie (dedicated to the worship of 
Siva), and include such masterpieces as the Rames- 
wara and Kaiksa oivcs at Ellora and those at 
Badami farther south. Also Brahmanical was the 
cave at Elephantft, vc-hich is just south of Bombay, 
and which excited the interest of many eady 
European travellers. In the final stages of cave art 
at Ellora several caves w'ere also dedioted to the 
Jain religion. 

Celcbea, a large island in the Indonesian archi¬ 
pelago to the cast of Borneo, is oow called Sulawesi* 
Stone tools ftom Galnmpany indicate cooncctions 
not only with south China, and indirectly with 
Japan, but also with certain Polynesian finds, an 
important link in the history' of the peopling of the 
Pacific. A Bronze Age culture is also recorded^ but 
the most important finds so f^ belong to a 
megalithic eulrure which has no sadsfiiceorr^ chro¬ 
nology. Urn burkls probably bdong to thii phase 
also* The finds include large stone vats, with lids 
which bear stone images of frogs, and stone figures, 
usually wichout fect^ since they are carved on pilkts 
and the lower part is burjcd. llic sciual organs are 
emphatically depicted. 

I as 


CeUylnr, sa Agglutinative. 

CelCi A prehistoric chisel, asc or adze, usually of 
stone Of bronze, sometimes of iron. (Sti aha 
palstave.) 

Celtic Civilization, Tenc, La, 

Celtic Fields. In the lace Bronze Age people of the 
Hallstact culture invaded England, introducing 
the plough and a regukr field sysicm. Their fields 
were squarish and small, often only about a quarter 
of an acre in size. They formed thc$c Celtic fidds, as 
they are novr called, on the chalk downs and the 
boundaries can still be traced, especially from the 
air, when the sun is sufficiently low' for the remains 
of the banks to throw a shadow. 

Cenotaph* A monument to a person whose body is 
buried dsew^hcre. 

Ccnozolc, Caenozoic, 

Ceylon, Stnne Age Man m. Ceylon underwent 
periodic separations and reconnections with the 
Indian subcontinent during the Pleistocene* These 
have converted the island into a backwater, with 
relics of fauna and human cultures thas throw im¬ 
portant light upon those of the mainland. The fret 
that most of the freshwater fishes of Ceylon are of the 
^e Species and sub-species as those of India 
indicates that the last isolation, □ccurred compara¬ 
tively recenily, while the recurrence in Ceylon of 
the Shivalik fo^il fauna that is unknown in India 
south of the Godavari River, the presence of an Old 
Stone Age akin to the early Sohan of India and 
the recent discovery of Meao-NeoBthic human 
skeletons together with numerous bone artifacts, 
^ association hitherto more or less unknown from 
India, all render the Stone Age of Ceylon of unusual 
iniercst. 

Chakravarti^rtf^ hfruryan Empire, 

C^colithic. T!ieterm"chalcohihic”{pmnoune^ 

*kalko-'') is applied to the age which succeeded 
me Nenlithic and is largely covered by the Bronze 
Age, Formed from the Greek words for “copperi' 
and stone , it refers to the period when stone and 
early metal implements were both m use. Some 
aurhodties restrict its use to the time when copper 


only was being used and the discovery had not yet 
been made that copper alloyed with tin produced 
the harder bronze. 

Giainbcr Tomb» in Greece were underground 
cavc-Uhe graves cut imo the slope of a hiilsLde and 
approached by a hori^ntal dromos or passage 
open to the sky and normally at right angles to the 
hill slope. At Mycenae the doorways of the cham¬ 
bers sloped inwards towards the top and had hori¬ 
zontal lintels* The chambers conld be oval, round 
Of rcctanguLLT, After the dead had been placed 
in them the doors wcce blocked and the dromos 
filled w'ith earth. Those at Mycenae were family 
graves used over and over again in the course of 
centuries* 

Champlev^. A form of enamelling in which dificr- 
enr colours are placed in hoUows suiik in the sur¬ 
face of metal. 

ChampDllXon^ Jcan-Fian^ois called 

Le Jeune to distinguish him from his elder brother 
Jacques Joseph, also an archaeologist, was faotp at 
Figcac in France on a a December. 17^. Influenced 
by his elder brotheTf he soon devdoped a taste for 
the study of oriental languages and andquides. He 
was educated at the Acad^mie de Grenoble and 
when only sLatoen he read there a paper in which he 
maintairLed that the Coptic language was the an¬ 
cient language of Egypt* Tbereafter he devoted 
himself to the study of Ancient Egj'pt. In 1807 he 
went to Paris where be siudiedi at the School of 
Oriental language and al the College de France* 
At the same time he began work on a dictionary 
and gtammaf of the Coptic language. In 1B14 he 
published bis two volutnes entitled fons! ier 

Phdra&ni. In 181 ^ he returned to Grenoble where he 
became Professor of History at the Lyceum- He 
continued his researches into the Copric language 
and in iSai published Stir In 

iSaa he published his d M-Darifr isr Ui 

and followed it in 18^4 with 
SurP^aifure d^rsnQii^ and his celebrated P/iiar dtf 
SjsfiuM Jtj Ajaa-jgas S^p/iesft 

it alphahf/i^ which caused a sensation 
for k provided the soludou to the ptoblem of trans¬ 
lating the Egyptian hieroglyphics. In 1814 he was 
sent to study Egyptian andquidcs in the museums 
of Italy, On his return he was appointed director of 
the Egyptian Museum at the Louvre, From iSaS-yo 


he conducted a scientific eipcdition in Egypt with 
Rosdhni, the results of w^ch were published in 
r8|y* In he received the Giair of Egyptology 
created spedaOy for him at the ColUge de France. 
His health was already failing and he died in Paris 
m 1851 with his great Graf?rm^n and 

B^p/iffi still unfinished. They were 
published by his brother in and 1841 respec- 
dvcly, and have been universally acclaimed. CSmm- 
polliqn has been acknowledged as the founder of 
^gyptolog^^ and monuments have been erected in 
his memory at Figeac, Turin and Florence, (J>r 
Kosetta Stone.) 

Chains* l^ow reduced to two small groups near 
Phan Tbiec and Phan Rang in south Viet-nam* and 
the southern end of the Tonic Sap in Cambodia, the 
Chams once controlled the greater pan of the area 
qf Indo-China lying to the east qf the Annamitc 
Chain, The Chams speak an Indonesian language 
and appear 10 represent the last main body of this 
group moving southwards from the coastal parts of 
China to the islands of the Indonesian archipelago. 
The nucleus of the Qiam Empire vras formed when 
a sinized oflidal of a Chinese government in Viet- 
Nam at the end of the Han dynasty led a revolt and 
set up a kingdom called Lin-i in A*o. ipS* The capi¬ 
tal was in the region of Hue and was subsequemly 
moved to Tca-kietL There is a distinct probability 
that the Dong-son culture was essentially Cham, 
and it is dear that the subsequent Indian influences 
which formed the his torical Cham culcu re interacted 
with a vigorous native tradidoa {Stt sis^ Mi-sun.) 
Sif plates 32^ 

Chanchan^ set PetuvianSp 

Chandi Bnrobuduf, tee Borobudur. 

Ch’ang-sha is situated in Hunan Province, China, 
A number of tombs of betv^wn the third and first 
centuries b^g* are situated outside the walls of the 
diy which is the chief town of Hunao, The moist 
nacure of die soil has preserved numbers of ohjcccs 
in wood and Lacquer, Ch'ang-sha was the capit^ of 
the state of Ch'u» a feudal state ofsuifictent presdge 
fbrit to be permitted to retain local kings even after 
its incorporation into the Han Empire, The mate¬ 
rial from the sire points 10 a non-Qiinesc culture 
with some shamanisticiiaits* (Shamanism is the pri¬ 
mitive religion of the Ural-.^tarj peoples of Sibc- 


Cfidtelperr&miin 

ria.) The finds indude wooden Images of monsters 
with protruding tongues and cyeSp and a human 
head with antlers and a protruding tongue^ Wooden 
figures, presumably of servants, were buried with 
the dead, and lacquer goods, including toilet t^es. 
The work on these Is typical of Han govenmieDt 
lacquer factories. One grave yielded the earliest 
known example of a writing brusL 

Chltelperroniark^ The first of the Upper Palaeo¬ 
lithic series of cultures (i.e, those active between 
the las t glaciatiofi and the dose of the Pleistocene 
Age about ao^ooo years ago) concentrating on blade- 
production. Blades are long narrow B^es with 
approrimatcrly parallel sides. The Qiitdpcrroaiaii 
culture, which was situated in central France, pro¬ 
duced fairly wide ones serving as knives, smaller 
ones used probably as arrows and javelin points, 
aod scrapers and burins for working antler andbone, 

Chavin de Huintar^ see Peruvians. 

Cheddar Man. The complete skeleton of Cheddar 
Man is to be seen in the CheddarGorge in England, 
1e is mounted to stand upright in a small museum 
at the entrance to Gough^s Cave, 

The cave has been known since 1877. In 1905 the 
skeleton was found, together with flint implcnicnts 
and an antler a tool now 

thought 10 be a sbaft-straightener. Further ea- 
cavaiions in 1917 produced some hundreds more 
flint tools, another shaft'^straightener, bone awls, 
pan of an ivory rod, and perforated shells and teeth 
that could have been chreaded as necklaces^ Some 
other human remains also came to light. 

The caves in the sides of the Cheddar Gorge 
were hollowed out in the soft limestone by water. 
Several of them were inhabited by bands of hunters 
towards the end of the Palaeolithic period. The 
population of Btitain at this time was Homo sa¬ 
piens, and tools found with skeletons show that 
there was close cultutal contact with France, The 
English Channel was not then formed, and once the 
British ice that corresponded to the Wurtn glacia¬ 
tion had retreated, it was possible for Upper Palaeo¬ 
lithic cultures to develop in Britain* 

In Gough's Cave* the i!int tools were of the t)'pes 
assodated with the Creswellian culture, as is 
shown by the small battered-back blades used as 
knives* This is a pale reflection of the splendid 
French Aurignacian of the Upper Palaeolithic. 


I^lagdalcnian influence is shown by the presence 
of the shaft-s traightcners+ 

The bones of Cheddar Man were found near the 
entrance of the cave, for, wUh little means of arti- 
£dal light at his disposal. Palaeolithic Man was forc¬ 
ed to live within the range of daylight. The spot 
where they were dug up is to be seen on the 
left-hand aide in a grotto below the present ground 
level. S^e plate 55, page 139. 

CheUefan* This name for a culture of the Palaeo¬ 
lithic era has now been largely abandoned in favour 
of Abbevilliaru 

Chellea-Acheul, South African^, ji£ Africa, Stone 
Age Man in South. 

Oacn-la. According to Chinese historical sources, 
the kingdom of Fu-nan was overthrown towards 
the end of the sixth century a.d. by a feudal vassal 
known aa Chen-la* It has not yet proved possible to 
identify the Chinese form of the name with any 
south-east Asian race or place-name, but there is 
little doubt that the state was a proto-Khmer king¬ 
dom and marks the historical emergence of the 
Khmers as a power in south-eastern Asia. The 
kingdom seems to have been centred about the 
Lower Mekong, and expanded to include parts of 
the Mun Valley and much of eastern Thailand. It 
seems to have acted as a means by which Indian in¬ 
fluences were transmitted from the Charns to the 
wesEern side of the AnnaTnite Chain^ The art of 
Chen-la was developed to meet the requirements of 
an Indianlaed state. Secular building was in wood: 
brick was used for religious buildings, but stone 
was used for some features. The typical building 
was a aingle foorri, recxangular or square in plan, 
though an t>ctagonal form was also us^, notably ac 
Sambhor Pfci Kuk Tbe superstructure was usually 
in the form of a staged pyramid^ but in the rec¬ 
tangular form a gabled uppetscxucEure with a ridge 
crest was also employed. Important sites include 
those of Phnom Da, Stung Trcng, Hanchey, Ban- 
teay Prei Nokor and 2 scries of temples to the south 
of Siemreap where the later capitals of Chen-la 
were established. 

The statuary of the Chen-la period is important 
for the history of Khmer art because it shows a 
marked transition from strong Indian influences to 
the emergence of a local style which lies behind 
later Khmer art. 


Cheop^^ Pyramid of, jw Pyramids. 

Chersonese, Chryse Chersonese. 

Chertp A quartz, similar to used for tools in 
Stone Age times. 

Chia-Hsian^ Hsten. This site of the Wu family 
tomb®, (about A. D. 147-68) is situated in Shantung 
Province, China. These Han dynasty iamily tomb?, 
together with others of much the same period from 
Wang-tu Hsicn, Hopei, Pci-chai Ts'un, Shantung, 
and Hsiao-t*ang Shan, throw much light upon Han 
period culture. By this time the use of a brick-built, 
underground tomb with a true arch-and-barrel- 
vault roof was widespread. There are usually a 
number of main chambers^ set north-sonth with 
side chamber® op^ng out of them. The interior 
walls are cither painted or covered with low relief 
carvings of both secular and religious scenes. The 
hnest surviving Han period murals are at Wang-tu 
Hsicn. Here minor officials are depicted, perhaps as 
aitendants on the dead, together with auspicious 
birds and animals. The dgure® are outlined in black 
and coloured in red, blue and ydlow. In the relief 
carvings buildings arc showtL, sometimes with the 
outer walls removed to show activities in the inte¬ 
rior. The scenes depicted testify to the heterodo:c 
character of Han beliefs and society. History, leg¬ 
end, mythology, hunting, feasting are all depicted in 
an exu her ant abundance, and Confudan moral teach¬ 
ings arc miied with scenes of Taoist tnysticisnrt. 
There is no dear break bcnircen the earchiy world 
and that of the spirit and of the spirits. The ap¬ 
pearance of a painted and carved stone irtutation of 
a lantern roof at Pei-chai Ts'un points to contacts 
with western Asia in the second century a.d., al¬ 
though the earliest occurrence of an example of this 
structural feature in China is fifth century. Tombs 
of this and later periods also contain a variery of 
models-servants, buildings^, boats etc., many of 
which have survived and provide valuable Infor¬ 
mation about the material culture of China. 5 rr 
plates 35, 3 ^ 3 - 37 , pages 137, 140-141, 

^chen Itxi, the greatest dty and shrine of the 
Maya, reaching its peak between the eleventh and 
thirteenth centuries a.d., was in Yucatan^ twenty- 
two miles west of Valladolid. The Itza were a tribe 
of Mayan stock formerly inha biting the dty. Many 
of the moaumcncs of Qiichen Itzi belong to the 


Ckou-kl>ti-ti^ 

period of the Mexican intrusion and inditate that 
the invaders were the Tolcccs, a tribe from north of 
Mexico Qty* 

Among its ruined temples arc El Castilio, a large 
cemplc on a massive base with staircases leading up 
to it 00 four sides and feathered-serpent columns of 
Mexican tjpc, a templc-pyramJd with caryatid fig¬ 
ures, and the Tiger TcmplCp decorated with magnifi¬ 
cent colour reliefs in Mexican style. The Caracol^ 
an astronomical observatory tower with a snad- 
shell-ILke dome^ again manifests Mexican induence- 
Among other remains are the Court of a Thousand 
Columns, possibly a former market-place, and a well 
into which human sacrificial victims were thrown. 

The dty as a centre of Mayan culture came to an 
end with the Spanish ensJavemeot of Yu<^tin. i>f 
plate 40, page 144. 

Chimu Songdom^ m Peruvians. 

Chinannpa®^ m Axtecs. 

Chopper. A spedaUaed atone tool, usually made of 
flint. 

Chou-kou-tlen is a village neat Peking In north 
ChlnaL In a nearby hill are great defts which, since 
they were formed in the limestone, have gradually 
become filled with deposits. They have been de¬ 
scribed as caves, but excavation has shown that 
they were in fact wide defts in which men have 
sheltered from time to rime during the last $00,000 
years. Many superimposed strata were found ; some 
contain ashes of andent fires, stone implements, 
bones of animals that were utilized as tools, or the 
remains of meals. Between some occupadoci layers 
were sterUc deposits, when the deft had been the 
home only of hyenas and other wild beasts, and 
debris bad tumbled in from the ground surface 
from above. 

Excavation began at Chou-kou-tien in after 
a Swede, Dr Andersson, had noticed pieces of 
quartz there. As a geologist, be realized that quartz 
could not occur naturally in that Eimestone district, 
and must have been brought there by man. h was 
hoped that the qqarEz-users would be discovered, 
but It was not until 1927 that 1 human looth came 
to ligbi. Later the remains of forty-five individual® 
(Sinanthropus):^ were founds and it is to these that 
Chou-kou-ticn owes its fame^ 

A vast number of fossil animat bones has also 




Chryse Chersoms€ 

been founds Th^e arc about twenty kinds of 
rnarnmaJs: fcorse, bear, bu^Lo, deer, pig, rhinoc¬ 
eros and hyena^ Among tbc extinct animals are the 
sabre-toothed tiger and giant beaver. 

Besides the deft in which these remains were 
found, there are a number of others, some older 
than the one exmvared. In the "Upper Cave"* was 
a large number of Homo sapiens boneSp with which 
an Upper PaJaeolithic t}pc of industry was found. 
Three skulls are interesting in that they seem to 
typify three rada! types: Mongoloid, Melancsoid, 
and ^kimoid. ( 5 « Fossil Mnji.) 

Chryse Chersonese (Greek - "'Golden Penin¬ 
sula") is a term used by the classical geographers 
and usually equated with the Suvarnahhurm of 
Indian writers. It is generally taken to refer to the 
Malay Peninsula with Burma, but it is probably 
used both precisely and as a general term like El 
Dorado for supposedly wealthy lands beyond the 
known limits of the eastern world. 

CifnmerLaris. The Ktfftmtrt&j of the Greeks, and 
the Gffittrrod of the Assyrians, theQuimcrians have 
left fto inscriptions of their own, and are difhcult to 
connect with any archaeological temains. About 
the end of the eighth century B.c. they surged over 
the Caucasus and devastated eastern Anatolia. They 
finally overran the whole of western Asia Minor 
to the coast, where Ephesus alone among the 
Greek cities held out against them, in spite of the 
£ia that the Artemesionj the famous shrine of 
Artemis, which lay outside the dry walls^ was 
sacked and burnc 

Cinerary Urn. An urn containing the ashes of a 
dead person. Such urns have been found in bar- 
rows. 

Cire Perdue Process. A technique foe producing 
bronze figurines or statuettes. A model of the 
figure was made in wax and coated with day. The 
mould was heated so that the wax melted and ran 
out. (OVt pgrda is the French for "lost wax".) 
Molten bronze was then poured into the cavity. 
When the bronze bad cooled the day was chipp^ 
away. 

Cist. A prehistoric ooffiii, usually made of stone or 
a hoUowed-nut tree; also a storage place, especidly 
for sacred objects. 


Clactonlan. The nstme-siie of this Lower PaJaco- 
lithic culture is an old channel of tbc Thames at 
Clacton-on-Sea. The culture apparently begins as 
early as the Abbevillian, and overlaps with the 
early stages of the AcheuLtan. Its characteristic 
too^ were thick. Squat Bakes of up to six inches 
across. The culture produced no hand-axes. Three 
phases of Clactouian implements have been distin¬ 
guished, ciilminadng in those manifesting the 
highest skih, which are found prindpally at High 
Lodge, Suffolk. Clactonian implements ate found 
in France and England, and there are Eevcral 
deposits in Lower Thames gravels. 

Cleaver. A specialized stone tool, usually made of 
fliac. 

CloiBoim^. A form of enamcUblg in which the 
different colours of the pattern art separated by 
thin strips of metal. 

Clothing. Man in the earliest Palaeolithic times 
will have gone about naked. Clothing probably 
developed for a variety of leasons^protecdon from 
the weather, adornmeat, the feat of evil magic; and 
so on. The first form of dothing was very likely a 
girdle of some kind, used to hold tools and other 
personal possessions. In course of time this would 
be extended to form a loindoth or a skirt, and a 
doak of some kind would be thrown over the 
upper part of the body. 

Being made of perishable materials all early 
doihing has disappeared but, if we may judge by 
coDtemporary primitive communities, a wide va^ 
ricty of materials would be pressed inEo service for 
use as clothing - hak both human and animal, 

grass, leaves (Genesis 3, 7), bark-cloth, and so on. 
Skins were undoubtedly the most usual form of 
costume. 

The date at which spinning and weaving were 
invcQted hes so far back Ln prehistory that it is 
impossible to tell when it took placc^ It was cer- 
taiiily in Neolithic rims, for by the Bronze Age 
woven doth is $0 commonly used as to make it 
dear that the invention had taken pkee many cen- 
turies previously. 

Various maecrkls were used, differing prindpaily 
according to their availability which in turn de- 
fiends upon the area of the eaxth's surface^ In 
Egypt the Neolithic villagers in the Faiyum grew 
flax in order to make linen from iL Cotton, we 


knO'v^ growti in the Indus Valley civiliza* 
tion before ijoo b.c. At about the $ame time wool 
and linen ’were being woven in Mesopotamia, and 
silk in China. 

Of these materials wool fails into a different 
category from flai^ cotton, and silk, since it is 
almost certainly an artiSdai product m the setise 
that it was produced as the result of sde^ivc 
breeding of sheep, for most species of ’wild sheep 
have a hairy coat^ ’with only a thin woolly down 
berween the hairs. 

With the rise of dvitlzation a wide variety of 
costume came into existence. The andent Egyp¬ 
tians wore a loindoth oc kilt if they were men, 
doaks or dresses if they were women, and the loin¬ 
doth in some form or other was widely worn. In 
general clothes ’Were loose and Bo’wing. An excep¬ 
tion lo this is the dothlng ’wom by the people of 
the Mlnoan civilization. Here the ’women wore 
wide flounced skirts and a blouse or jacket cut low 
so a 5 to tcvcal the breasts; the clothes were skil¬ 
fully shaped to fit the figure, and hence have a 
surprisingly modern look about them. Se^ plate 5&p 
page 14a- 

Clovia, New Mexico, w America, Early Man in, 

Cochiac Culttne, stt America,. Early Man In* 

Codex. The oirliest books were normally in the 
form of a long strip of paper, or papyrus, wound 
on two wooden rolls* About the fourth century 
A+n, this ’was superseded by the codex (plural “ 
codices), the modem form of book, in which the 
paper is in sheets sewn together at one side* The 
oldest known codex dates from ahont 71 j and 
was found at Nimnid. 

Cody, seg America, Early Man in. 

Coclacanth- An instance of a ■ ^living fc5asil^% 

CnSin Tcacta, sgf Book of the E>cad. 

Coinage:. Money used as a medium of exchange 
comes late in the history of mankind and money in 
the form of coins does not appear until a few cen¬ 
turies B.c* When men lived on food provided by 
nature in simple self-supporting communities there 
was probably little communication between the 
groups. But the provisions of nature are uneven. 


Coinage 

and from ihe earliest days thee were areas where 
abundance of game or fish or the fruits of the earth 
tempted the have-nots to bart« with the haves. 
Such exchanges ’without the medium of money aie 
common among some of the less developed folk 
today. Occasionally ’when relations are unfriendly, 
this exchange takes the form of ^^silcnt trade'*' (de¬ 
scribed by HerodoruH as occurring on the ’west 
coast of Ahica) when the traders never meet. Goods 
are left at a certain place. These are collected and 
goods left in return, without any persortal contact, 
in many native markets goods are sdll exchanged 
for goods without any money being used* But for 
important transactions there has always been a nctsd 
for some standard by which values could he esti¬ 
mated, not only for the mundane exchange of goods 
but for the more serious matters of “bridc-pricc" 
and ^*blood-moncy^* or wergild (rate at which a 
man had to he paid for if he were killed in Anglo- 
Saxon dmes). For example, ’values were csumaied 
in mide in prehistoric Europe, in cowries further 
castj in shells, knives and hoes in China* Metal tools 
or weapons were current in Africa^ shell strings 
were used in the Pacific; and wampum in north-cast 
America. Such objects, though awk’ward or cum¬ 
bersome, were suflkient for their purpose. Metal 
entrendes were the least cumbersome and the most 
useful, whether for making into tools, weapons or 
ornaments, or for exchanging again for other 
goods. So* as trading developed, metal in varying 
shapes, of varying values, of varying weights* 
''portable, durable, divisible and recognizahk^** 
came to be preferred by buyers and sdlcis aUke. 
When the metal was cut up into pieces of even 
weight, and these were stamped with a mark to 
show that they were genuine, coinage came into 
existence* 

It is commonly believed that coinage was in¬ 
vented in the eastern Meditcrraneari about 700 n-C* 
though the possibility of earlier independent inven¬ 
tion in China cannot be ignored* Some authorities 
date the earliest Chinese round coins about 1000 
ikC*. others, following Ounese writings and tradi¬ 
tions, even 1,000 years earlier. But all arc unin¬ 
scribed and further evidence is needed to place 
them in their right sequence and approximate cen¬ 
turies. 

The assumption that coinage was invented in 
the eastern MeJiterranean rests on firmer founda¬ 
tions. Right across Europe, from Ireland in the 
west to farchier India, cattle formed the main stan- 




CoioSSUJ 


d.ard of v^uc as well as the stoic of wcalthp The 
"btidc-pricc*^ of a woman or the *'blood-price^^ of 
a mao was reckoned in cattle. But something more 
portable^ durable^ divisible and recognizable was 
needed for trade, especially in an area where the 
keen traders of the Greek islands met the merchan¬ 
dise brought by caravan across Asia, and the rich 
products of Egypt from the south. 

It was natural that traders should welcome the 
use of gold, silver, brome or iron, which* though 
representing the value of an ox, could be carried in 
small hulk in the shape of rods or bars, rings or 
lumps. Such were the shekels of the Phoenicians 
and the taJents of Grcccfii But shekels and talents 
were weights* not coins. 

The introduction of stamped coinage has been 
attributed to Pheidon of Argos, to hCtdas of Phty- 
gia and to Candaules or Croesus of Lydia, but the 
origin was probably due to the custom among 
traders of putting a mark on their lumps of metal 
to avoid ha ving to weigh them for each transaction^ 
This mark gave assurartcc of correct weight and 
value* A city stamp would have more authority 
than that of a trader and a regal stamp was best of 
alt Greek dtics were quick to take advantage of 
the new inveniion* and Athens issued its “owls”, 
Corinth its '"foals"", and Acgina its “turtles”. The 
first coins to spr^d over the then-know^n world 
W'ere the “philippi” distributed over the Aleaan- 
drian Empire, barbarous copies of which formed 
the coinage of Kent in the first century u.c. 

Cbln-Ondcnthalj iff K 5 ln-Lindenthal 

Colossus. A statue of considerably more than life- 
size (plural - colossi). 

Copper. How man learnt to citract metals from 
their ores is scill a matter of guesswork. In the case 
of copper it may have resuked from the use of 
malachite (copper carbonate) as a pigment, and 
pieces being dropped in the file and reduced in 
consequence to small pieces of pure copper. The 
process of producing copper by heating copper 
ores with charcoal had been discovered in the 
fourth tnlUennium b.c. in the Middle Host, and the 
discovery that copper could he melted and then cast 
in any desired shape in a mould followed. 

Copper is not to be found everywhere but in 
certain localities. Cyprus was a particularly famous 
source in andent times, so ^mous, indeed, that it 
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gave its name to the metal. Copperas discovery and 
use were, therefore, one of the factors which led to 
trade being organized and to a deveiopmtmt from 
the self-suffidency of Neolithic times in the direc¬ 
tion of dvilkation. 

The next step in the story of copper was the 
discovery that it was easier to cast copper, and the 
product was more reliable if it was alloyed, that is> 
if some other metal was added to it. EKperiment 
probably led to the realization that tin provided the 
best alloy, and so bronze (ideally eight parts of 
copper to one of tin) was invented. 

The Copper Age had neither the duration of the 
Neolithic period which preceded it, nor the im¬ 
portance of the Bronze Age w^hlch succeeded it; 
it Is sometimes referred to as the ChalcoUthic 
period. 

Coprolice is fossilized dung. 

Coptic Language. The term “Copt” is a Eur¬ 
opeanized fortu of the Arabic word, itself a cor¬ 
ruption of the Greek word applied by the 

Moslem invaders of Egjfpt m ApD. io the 
Indigenou s* non-Greek speaking population of the 
country* Their language, to which the term Coptic 
IS given, represents the last and besr understood 
stage of the andent Egyptian tongue. As a spoken 
language Coptic died out in the suteenth century', 
being superseded by Arabic, the modem tongue of 
Egypt. It is, however, still in u^e. In the Bohaidc 
dialect form,, as the liturgical language of the an¬ 
dent Chnsdan Monophy’sitc church, though little 
understood. Knowledge of the Gsptic language 
never died out among western orientalists; the 
lexicographical and grammaiJcal aid that it pro¬ 
vided was One of the reasons for the rapid progress 
made in the recovery of the andent language of 
hieroglyphic signs on the Rosetta 
Stone had been dedphered. 

Core. The central part of a flint tool from which 
the hand-axe was shaped, (Su alio Stone Tools.) 

Crannog is an Irish word used to describe ancient 
dwelUngs built, presumably for safety, on acdficial 
islands In lakes. Those in Britain owe their dis¬ 
covery ultimately to the finding of the Swiss Neo¬ 
lithic lake villages (j« Lake Dwellings). The in¬ 
terest aroused by these finds led two Somerset 
archaeologists, Bullcid and Gray^ to investigate 



low mounds ntar Glastonbury in England. Tt^re 
they discovered that about jo b,c. Gdts had made 
an island in what had then been a lake. They had 
cut down thousands of trees, stripped thetn of their 
branches, and kid them on the Ukc bed* To keep 
them in place, vertical posts were driven in from 
ahove^ and a palisade was erected all round the 
edge of the roughly triangular "island". The floors 
of the huts consisted of planks laid as fioor-btards^ 
and day was brought in dug-out canoes from pits 
one and a half miles away, so thac fires could be lit 
with safety in the huts ona central hearth, 

The local interest roused by the Glastonbury 
excavations in their turn led a farmer to discover a 
second lake village noi far away^ at Mcarc, He built 
some hay ricks on low hummocks, which were the 
highest ground available^ When he dug boles to 
erect posts for a wire fence round the ricks be 
found pottery^ and cook It to Glastonbury to be 
ideniified, 

Kecendy, ludustria] activities have led to the 
discovery of a number of important ciannogs in 
Ireland. In 19^5, in Co, Tyrone, a factory pumped 
water from a lake. The tops of vertical trunks 
holding together an artlEcial island were noticed 
as the water level fell, and were at jGrsi considered 
to be the remains of an ancient pine forest. An even 
more important settlement was found at Lough 
Gara, near Boyle, in i9y 1. There crannogs of three 
different periods were found, with about two dosen 
dug-out canoes which were the only means of com- 
municadou for crannog-dweUers. A government 
drainage scheme was responsible for these finds. 

Apart from their intzinsic interest, the archaeo¬ 
logical importance of crannDgs is the preservadou 
by waterlogging of wooden articles which would 
otherwise have codEcly decayed. 

Creawelllan. At Crcswell Crags, a limestone for¬ 
mation on the border of Derbyshire and Notting¬ 
hamshire in England with many caves in cliff walls, 
traces of Palaeuliihic and Mesolithic habitation 
have been found. In the cave known as "Mother 
GrundyParlouc^^ were Gravetfiari’*type stone 
tools including blades often of microlithic pro¬ 
portions^ Indsed figures on bone have also been 
discovered, the engraving of a horse^s head being 
comparable with Magdaleuian worL The ma- 
terial found here forms type spedmens of what is 
known as the Creswcllian culrutCp the British off¬ 
shoot of the Gravettian. 


CUsip/m 

set Muxoan Civilisation, Knossos, etc. 

CfX>-^magnon- The remains of some Aurignaclan 
people - Homo sapiens of a completely modern 
European type - have been found at CfO-magnon 
in France. These people, who probably migrated 
to Europe from Asia, were a tall, findybullt 
race with a high cranium and refined features and 
were probably the first representatives of the fully 
evolved Homo saptens in Europe. (ff« a/js Fossil 
Man.) 

Cromlech. This is an archaeological term which 
has changed in meaning. Originally it meant 1 
megalithic tomb of Neolithic times. Later it came 
to be used for a single standing stone. Now it is 
more usually reserved for a circle of standing 
stones of prehistoric dare (si^ Dolmen). 

Ctesiphon- About twelve mile^ south-east of 
Baghdad near the road to Kamadan on the east 
bank of the River Tigris lie some of the most im¬ 
pressive mins of Iraq. The massive vaulted arch 
and brick fagade of cbe west wing of the crurnbling 
pakee arc known as the Arch of Ctesiphon, being 
attributed to Chosroes (Khusrau) the Great (a.d. 
31 ^" 79 )' However, many of the architectural 
remains still standing in that country are teday 
attributed to legendary builders of the past, Sen¬ 
nacherib, Scmlrairiis and Chosroes among ihern. 

In 125 i.c. the site was a camping ground used by 
the Parthian kings from which they surveyed the 
enemy in the capital Seleuda across the river. By 
5 j &.C. a palace had bctu built there and a village 
developed and eventually, under the Saasanianfl,it 
became the alternative capital to SEleuda itself. 

The surviving building dates from the fourth 
century and though it may incorporate some 
work by Qiosroes its origin may best be attributed 
to the work of Sapor i (a.d. i4a-7a). The large 
chrone-halJ, or Ltwan, of Sassanian design still 
stands today as the widest single-span vault of un- 
leinforocd brickwork (rwenty-seven yards) in the 
world. The vaulted roof, twenty-seven yards wide 
by fifty-four yards long and forty yards ^gh above 
the pavement^ ss pierced with small weep-holes as 
a precaution against damp and the open end of the 
vast hall may well have been dr^?ed with curtaim. 

Ctesipbon v-as frequently attacked and fell to 
Trajan and Ludua Verus but it withstood the army 
of Queen Zenobia of Palmym When the Arab 
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invaders under Khalid ibn WaJid tuteccd In a.d* 
637 they arc said to have recoTered immeosc booty 
and found the Liwan, which they adapted as a 
prayer hall* covered with a vast carpet measuring 
thirty-three by thirty-three yards. 

The odginal plan of the palace has been traced 
by a number of Gerrtun expeditions since 1^13^ 
Since the east wing collapsed in 1909 the remainmg 
west facade, with its ten foot-thick mud-brick 
walls on which traces of wooden tie-beams can be 
seen, was buttressed by order of Gertrude Bclb 
the first Director of Antiquities in modern Iraq. Set 

plate 4^ page Uh 

Culture. A stage of development in prehistoric 
times in which all the artifacts have a dehEiice simi¬ 
larity and relationships so that they can be recog¬ 
nized and Identified when they appear elsewhere: 

Culture Sequence^ The order in which the difier- 
ent stages of cultural devedopment follow each 
other in an archaeological excavation, the oldest in 
date being usually at the lowest level 

Cuneiform, The word means ^'wedge-shaped^^ and 
is used of the ancient wddng of Sumer, Babylon 
and Assyria because the letters arc builc up of 
wedge-shaped strokes. Cuneiform originated in the 
fourth millennium b.c. and is the oldest known 
form of writing ^ it has survived because it w’as 
written on wet day tablets which were then baked 
hard (w BohUtun Rock, Grotefend, Rawlinson). 

Curmingham, Alexander (1814-95), Major-gen¬ 
eral in the Indian army, and first Director- 
general of A rchacology in India, Sir Alexander Cun¬ 
ningham came first to India from England at the 
age of nineteen with a commission in the Bengal 
engineers. At the start of his twenty-eight years* 
military service he came in contact with the schol¬ 
arly antiquarian, James Frinsq>, who fired him with 
an interest in numismatics and history. His enthu¬ 
siasm soon developed: in tgyy he visited Saraath 
(^£ plates tzz, 114, pages 388, 590) and did some 
excavation; in 1843, after a period of duty in 
Kashmir and Ladakh, he wrote a paper on the 
temple architecture of that area; and in iSjo he 
visited Sanchi {see colour plate xrv, plates 51, 1 ai, 
pages 101,387), excavated Jt^ and published a book 
on the site. The creation of the Archaeological 
Survey in 1863 was largely the result of his labours, 
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and on retidiig from the army he became its first 
director^ During the next twenty-two years be pub¬ 
lished numerous volumes reporting his discoveries. 
The reports included the first illustration of typical 
Harappan finds. Other volumes included a corpus 
of Iftscripfiffm 0/ (*^77) Maufyan Em- 

pire)* C^trsi trf Tmi/a (^^ 90 ^ Artde?if Geof^apfy qf 
Ifui /4 (1871), and studies of the Buddhist remains at 
Bharhiit and Bodh Gaya. 

Thus Cunningham set the tradition of broad in¬ 
terests which has since characterized the work of 
the Archaeological Survey of India, developing 
alike numismatics, epigraphy, esploration, excava¬ 
tion and conservation If his excavations were aimed 
mainly at recovering relics it is bcdusc he succeed¬ 
ed in a remarkable way in obtaining the information 
he required by exploration and other less costly 
means. 

Cursive Writing. Running hand-writing, in which 
the letters arc linked, or run together as they ate 
written; the opposite form is uncial. 

Cuvier, Georges Leopold {1769-1832). Baron 
Cuvier was a Frendumn who was inspired by the 
theories of his fellow-countryman, Georges Budoo^ 
and by his own numerous discoveries of fossils, to 
p roduce a theory that there had been three separate 
creadoQS, each of which had been ended by a cata¬ 
clysm such as the Flood. Only so could he explain 
the presence of fossils in the rocks* He thus paved 
the way for the theory of enormously big geological 
eras first set out by Charles Lyeil in 1850-3J. 

Cyclades. This group of partly volcanic islands 
lying between Greece and Crete, was the centre of 
a flourishing Bronxe Age culture known as the 
Cydadic, and divided into the following periods. 
Early Cydadic (Pjoao-i^oo B.C.), Middle Gydadic 
(1900^1550 B.cJ and Late Cycladic (1^0-1100 

B.C.). 

No dear evidences have yet been died for the 
exjsience of a Neolithic culture but the obsidian 
abounding on ihe island of Melos seems to have 
be^ exported at a very early date to Crete and the 
mainland as material for knives and arrow-heads. 
Fotiery and marble figurines of Early Cydadic 1 
p-pe have been found on various sites to Crete and 
it seems not improbable that the Bronze Age may 
have started a little kter on that island chan in the 
Cydades, and the bronze pins with birds" heads 





Plate } j . Cm a- Hsiang Hsien ! niufa-l in rttip *nd yellow, uuilified with black, of 9. minor 
oHBcial, possiblv an attendiint on the deceased, ffom the beehive brick tomb ai^^ang-tu Hsian, 
Utter Han dynasts-. (Bj of iht Bfitaio-Chma Fritmiship AiwSiftitm) 
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Plath j 4 , Ci-cams : a game of eleventh century A.n. 
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P LATB IJ . C IIK DD A K MAN J skull of CKcdcliit MaQ ffom Gough^S Cave, C’licddar Gorge. (ISrifiskAIimerm 
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Plate 56. CiiiA-Hjsi ANf; (a) part of upper frieze of twenty-four minor orHcials^ possibly attendants on tlie deceased 

(ii) part of the lower frieze of auspicious birds and beasts. From the “beehive^^ brick tomb at Wang-tu J-lsien^ latter part of Han 

dyttastj% ( &f Mr Bnffirn-^C/rtm F'rrtnfijhfp Assofta/toffi) 
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Pkifto: Aftaam 


Plati; }«. Clothing: a woman of about looo b.c man embroidered iersevand hairnet, from an 
oak coffin. Skrjdstrup, Denmark. fXatioitel Muunm, Copenia^tt) 
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Plate 59, Dead Sea Scrolls t the Second IsAuh ScfoU before 
unrolling. {By eeur/t^ of Tkt Hthrev Ui^rnty, Jtrvaltm) 
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Plate 40. Cieicuhn Itssa j lypicatl tksigns used in ornAmenration. 
















Platk 4 I + Cthsi itHON : the “Arch of Ctcsiphon'^ a missive vatiltcci dreh popuJarly attribyied to ChosrcMrs the Great. Tlic arch h 

the widest sirLglc-:span vault nf unreinforced brickwork in the world. 













Plate 42. Cyclades : mother-goddess ligurcs in marble, early Cydadic period, ?yooo-i9oo ^^c.(Briitsh London) 
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Platj-: 45+ HASiuit mck oirviDj;. 




A. P./CrrfiKf^ 


Plate 44. Egypt : statue of the god Hoyus at Edfu. 
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Plate 4S ■ Ellpka : Visvakarmn cave (number X}, uppcf part, front view, late sevemb or early 

eighth century a,d. 
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Plate 4^. Eskimos: womaji with braids bv an unknown can-er from Suglok. 
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Flath 47. Artbui: John Evans (ifi5i-i94t), portraic hy Francis Dodd drawn in 1935. 
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Platis 48. EtrU^cans j sea-horst, probably from the rim of a bowl, j jo- joo ux, (BHihh Aias^nm, 
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P^la: Xbaf Hrjerdi^l 

Pi. ATE V. Easter I sl as^d staiues. Only the heads remsiin above ground lodjiy^ These statues stand at the fool of the Raiio Raraku 
«|UftrrieSj where they had been only temporarily raised to have their Ijacks iinished before transportation to distant temple 

platforms. 




found on these Xsknds are paralleled by examples 
from Thetmi i* Troy i, Siy^ iv and Harappa. 

The most imponant site is that of Phylakopi ex¬ 
cavated by the British School at Athens on Melds 
where there exist the remains of three successive 
dtics erected above a primitive Early Cydadk i 
settlcmcDti, 

The first city of Phylakopi (unUkeihe settlcnients 
on Syra and Siphnos) was without any dry wall but 
had wcU-cDcistrucced rectangular houses of basalt 
and hm^tone. The pottery consisted chiefly of the 
grey incised Early Cydadic type familiar on most of 
the other islands^ but accompanied in the later 
Stages of Phylakopi r by pottery with simple geo¬ 
metric designs in dark brown lustrous paiat on a 
white slip (found also on Syra, Siphnos^ cte-)^ 

The 5etx>nd city erected at the beginning of the 
Middle Cydadic period has left more ambitious re¬ 
mains with well laid out and a strong dty 

walk The mfluences of the Minoan civilisation 
of Crete are illustrated by imports of Kamarea 
wares, by increasing naturalism and the use of poly- 
chromy in the local pottery, and by a splendid 
fresco depicting fiying fish probably painted by a 
Cretan artist. Polychrome jugs of the latest Middle 
Cydadic style were exported to Crete where exam¬ 
ples Were found in the Temple Repositories at 
Emossos. 

Sinwlar but less important dties existed on Paros 
and on Thera- Phylakopi n was violently destroyed 
by fire hut was succeeded ahnost immediately by 
Phylakopi also a walled diy. 

The Cydadcs now fell more under the inRueace^ 
if nor the actual concrok of the Mycenaean cultuic 
of the mainlands A Mycenaean palace complete 
with a megaroQ hall^ secluded quarters for the 
women and an open courtyard in firont was con¬ 
structed in the centre of the town. The smaller 
bouses followed Cycladic models but the street 
plans of Pbykkopi t, n and m ail vatied,, and did 
not Continue the old pattern. The late Cydadic 
variety of the native pottery continued to be made 
but Mycenaean vases wete Imported in ever in¬ 
creasing numbers* 

The seEtlemcnt on Thera vanished about ijoo 
B.C. after the volcanic eruption wMch blew up the 
whole of the centre of the island. 

Mycenaean settlers and culture penetrated to the 
other islands also* but there appears to have been a 
general decline not only in the culture but in the 
atxual population of the Cydades afier 1400 b*c* 


Dan^iti 

DomnrspealdngGreeks began to colonize some 
of the Cyclads such as Thexa and Melos in the 
tenth century b+c. but on. the other islands, where 
the Ionic tongue was spoken* the inhabitants may 
have been descended from Mj'ccnacan settlers (fu 
ais^ Mediterranean, The Eastern). Sei plate 41, 
page 146* 

Cyclopean Masonry, Jifasonry formed of huge 
uncut blocks of Umestone with a filling of smaller 
stones and rubble; it was much used by the people 
of Mycenae and gained its name because it was 
believed by the people of Hnmer^s day and after to 
have been erected by the Cyclops* one-eyed giants 
of Greek mythology, 

CyiindeT Seal, m ScaL 

CypruSi /M Mediterranean, the Eastern. 

D 

Oagnba. Another name for a stupa. 

Danger Cave, Utah, ut America, Early Manim 

Darwin, Charles was not the first to 

put forward a theory of evolniion, but he was the 
first to see bis theory become widely accepted and 
finally established^ E^ro at Shrewsbury in England 
in 1S09 the turning-point In his life came in 1831 
when he began a five-year voyage round the world 
as naturalist on the naval survey ship In the 

Galapagos islands he noticed how each island had 
its own mdividual species^ slightly difierent firom 
the spedes both on the other isl^ds and on the 
mainkdd. He found ft impossible to believe what 
was then the orthodox view that a dlfTerent set of 
aniinals had been created for each island* and came 
to ^ condusion that there had been a common 
mainland stock and that the island spedes had 
evolved differently as a result of their isolation- 
^axicntly he collected facts which showed that no 
two individuals, of whatever species^ are exactly 
alike^ and that; in the struggle for existence:, the one 
more fitted to adapt itself to life and it3 changing 
circumstances would be the one to survive and 
breed. It was not until 1856 that he felt he had col¬ 
lected enough fects to prove his theory,and in 18551 
he finished and published his great book 0;r 





Dsad hTm S^r&fls 

CWgfj! qf means &f JSfaiarni Stkcffon, Th-e 

previous year he hstd delivered to the LiiifieaQ So¬ 
ciety in Ijpndon a paper stating his views, doing so 
jointly with Kussd Wallace who had ar- 

uvediDd^jeodendy at the saioe condusionSp though 
without ajuassing the infonnation whidi made 
Dajwin^s theory, so formidable, that he and his 
supporters won a victory foe their views. 

Dawson^ Charles^ Piltdowu Mao. 

Dead Sea Scrolls. The ancient Hebrew, Ara¬ 
maic and Greek manuscripts now known as the 
Dead Sea Scrolls leptcsent, perhaps, the most sen¬ 
sational archaeological discovery of our age, for 
these documents, many of which are of books of 
the Old Testament, ate older by at least i,ooo years 
than the hitherto earliest known Old Testament 
manusciipL Since the first discovery by a shepherd 
io 1^47. thousands of learned articles and dozens of 
books have been written about them, although as 
yet it has only been possible to study and publish 
less than a third of the total available tests. Since 
T547 scarcely a year has passed without some new 
cave being diECOvered, and eleven <^vcs are now 
known from whidi manuscript material, in krge or 
small cpjantities, has been recovered. These caves 
are all in the barren foot-hills on the north-western 
shores of the Dead Sea in Palestine; some aie nat¬ 
ural caves in the rock and others are atdficiaUy cut 
in the soft marL 

Cave I produced the only complete scrolls so 
found, the great scroll of Isaiah, seven and a half 
yards long, and some large but incomplete pieces of 
seven other scrolls ^ there were also hundreds of 
tiny fragments of about forty other manuscripts. 
But the greatest quantity of material caLine from 
cave TV, discovered in ry 5 In this case thete were 
no complete or even nearly complete scrolls, but 
about a hundred thousand fragments varying in 
sixe from a finger nail to a foolscap sheet, in all 
states of preservation. The reason for this is that in 
cave i most manuscripts had been placed in pottery 
jars, whereas in cave rv they had been simply laid 
on the ground and so rendered subject to the chem¬ 
ical action of tile soil - caveiv is an artificial one 
in the marl - and to damage by rats, white ant and 
weevil. Give xi, found in 6, has provided some 
of the best preserved documents* indudmg a scroll 
which seems to be complete in Icngdi but has the 
lower quarter of it eaten away by damp. 


At the beginning, one of the most difficult and 
important ptoblcms was the date of these scrolls : 
the only available evidence then was the actual form 
of the letters used* and for these there was practi¬ 
cally no comparative material to hdp, HstimAtes of 
their age ranged from the third century b.c. to the 
eighth A.D.j and one scholar even maintained that 
they were all forgeries- When cave i was excavated 
in the objects found in it were not of much 
assistance for ^ting purposes, for the pottery was 
of an unfamili ar type which was thought to belong 
to the first century b.c. Linen found In the cave 
gave, when submitted to the carbon fourteen test, 
a central date of a*d. 35, with a margin of error of 
200 years on either side. So it was impo rtant to try 
and find something which would give a more ac¬ 
curate date, and only archaeology or the contents of 
the scrolls could offer such a possibility. The con¬ 
tents have so fat fiuled to provide the necessary in¬ 
formation, but archaeology has done so. 

Just over half of mile south of cave 1 was a small 
ancient min known as Khirbct Qnmran, and al¬ 
though a sutfiK:e examination of the pottery seemed 
to suggest that it was later than the date of the cave, 
it was the only ancient site in the neighboathood^ 
and the possibility of a connection could not be 
ignored. A trial excavation was accordingly started 
there in 1931, and by a lucky chance there was 
found, buried jn the floor of the first room to be 
cleared, a jar identical with those from the cave, and 
beside it on the floor a coin of a.i>. 10, So a direct 
connection between the site and scrolls was estab- 
Esbed* and a date some sixty years later than that 
originally proposed by the archaeologists. 

in the foNowing year more extended excavations 
were started; these have been continued each sub¬ 
sequent year, and now the entire history of the site 
and $0 of the scrolls, has been firmly established. 
That this is so is chiefly due to the great number of 
coins found — more than joo altogether — which 
provide an almost condnuons sequence for nearly 
100 years. A quantity of potsherds and one oatrace 
show that the site was originally a small fort in the 
Iron Age, about the sixth century b.c,, which was 
abandoiicd a century or so later. It was nor re- 
occupied until the Scrolls community established 
themselves there in the kst quarter of the second 
century b.c. 

From this time there is acondnuous coktsequence 
up to the time of Herod the Great; only three 
coins have been found from his very prosperous 
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reign. But there dca^ eridcnce that the buOdiDg 
in its £rst form had been destroyed by a great 
earthquake, for there was a crack right tiuough the 
whole structure from north to souths and the 
eastern section had sunk some twenty inches lower 
than the wesrerm It is known £rom the historian 
Josephus that in s,c, there was a triolent mth- 
quakc while Herod was in Jericho with his army, 
so it seems probable that this is the date of the 
Qumran destruedon and may account for its 
temporary abandonment, for shere are no further 
coins until $ b.c., when the place was apparently 
re-occupied and rebuilt. Occupation now con¬ 
tinues up to A.D. 68, which is the latest date at¬ 
tested by any coins found in the actuai buddings 
The place was then utterly destroyed fay fire, and on 
the mins a few rooms were built and inhabited by 
the Tenth Roman Legion up to about the end of 
the century, as attested again by coins. It would 
seem, then, that in the yeaj before the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Titus, this settlement was destroyed 
by the Romans and, save for squatters, w-as never 
occupied again. But the inhabitants must have had 
suflident naming of the approach of the Roman 
troops to hide thetr most valued possession - their 
library - in the caves round about, where it te- 
mained undiscovered until a few years ago. 

So it is dear from the eicavation that none of the 
scrolls can be later chan 68, and many of them 
are certainly considerably earlier. This means that 
the Old Testament manuscripts are older by i,ooo 
years than the hitherto earliest knowm ones. The 
archacDlogical evidence is conclusive, and has now 
been generally accepted. 

The manuscripts themselves fall into two main 
classcSj books of the Old Testament, and other 
works of various kinds, the proportion being 
roughly one-third Old Testament books to two- 
thirds other works. The most popular books, if 
quantity can be considered a odEcrion of populari¬ 
ty, were tho&t of Isaiah, Deuteronomy and bairns, 
for there are between ten and fifteen manuscripts of 
each of these three. Furthermore there are, some¬ 
times in the same book, almost word for word tx- 
amplesoftheMassorcdc (authorised Hebrew) texti 
of the Septuagim (early Greek translation) both in 
its origiiai Hebrew and in Greek; one mcamplc of 
the Samaritan ten of Deuteronomy^ and often yet 
another version which slightly from all 

these. Usually this latter version is also superior. 

In gcoeraJ, the historical books of the Old Testa¬ 


ment seem to favour the Septuagint rather dun the 
L>faS 50 reiJc readings. In six large fragments of Sa¬ 
muel, for example, the Qumran test follows the 
Septuagim thirteen times when the Greek disagrees 
with the Massorctic text, as against four cases where 
the Qumran rextagrees with the Massoredc against 
the Sepruagint; three to one in favour of the Gredt 
tradirioni. Bue it is too soon yet to draw any firm 
conclusions on such evidcnDc* for there is sdU an 
enormous amount of work in front of the scholars 
who are piecing together and translating these dif¬ 
ficult texts. It does^ however, seem clear that the 
discovery of the Qumran scroUs will not involve 
any radical changs in the Old Testament text; they 
will undoubtedly help to explain imny hitherto 
obscure passages and fill in a few gaps, but there 
will be no question of re-writing the Old Testament. 

The other works are of many IrindE: Apocryphal 
books^ both known and new^ commentaries on Old 
Tcstamtsnt books, hymns and psalms^ liturgies, the¬ 
ological works^ and works relating to the sect who 
lived at Qumian and wrote the scrolls. Among the 
Apocryphal bcHoks there is, for instance, the Book 
of Tobit in its original Aramaic for the first time; 
hitherto it has only been known in Greek transla- 
tiom Some of the new Apcnirypha is of great 
interest, such as TAt \l^ar hfttfeeaChi/Jrgn qfU^f 
ihe CMUrtft qf a^d there are others 

which seem to be peculiar to the sect, such as Tfc 

fh Tvehe 

The Saying qf Aiosei, and so on. The Commentaries 
axe attempts to explain parts of Old Testament 
books (Habakkuk, Nahum, etc J in terms of past or 
present events conrtnztcd with the sect. This could, 
of course, provide a good deal of mJdrmation about 
their history, except that most allusions are so ob¬ 
lique, and there are so few mentions of identifiable 
historical figures^ that recoiisttucrion of the story 
must be largely speculation. 

From the sectarian manuscripts, of which there 
arc two maiu works known as TAe Afuffuai qf Disd- 
p/ifit and TAt ZadtrA/ie or it has 

been deduced that they were the people known as 
the E$senc3„ about whom the ancient writers Jo¬ 
sephus and Pliny the Elder have hitherto been aJ- 
most our only sources of information Pliny's de¬ 
scription of their sartlement between Jericho and 
Ain Glddi so dbrely fits the circumstances of 
Qumran that there can be no doubt they are one 
and the same. 

We leam from the manuscripts that they consld- 


Den AfaiiSr 

erad thdr foimder one whom thej^ do not imne 
but OiH the Teacher of Righteousness; he it was, 
appicently, who led them out into the wilderness 
to found what can only be described as the earliest 
monastic estahlishmenL T!Tiey call themselves the 
people of the New Testament who have chosen the 
Way, Love of God and neighbour is the sum of 
their bw. They are the poor in the world, the 
children of light, the elect of God who shall judge 
Israel and the nations at the end of days, and so on^ 
and their philosophy approaches very closely chat 
of the early Qiristians, 

The central "sacraments” of the sect were bap¬ 
tism and communion meals; thek baptism^ like that 
of John* was on repentance of sins Into the cocn- 
mufiity. There is a decked account of thdr com¬ 
munion meals of becad and wine, in which the 
priest first blesses the food which Is then shared out 
among the others in strict order of precedence. 
Detailed paraileb of practice between Essenes and 
Chrbtians is by no means the whole story; equally 
important is the common theological world viw 
of the two sects* Both Live in the "end of days”* 
Both live in a world in which the powers of right¬ 
eousness and the powers of evil arc engaged in 
warfare. The Essenes recognize in events of their 
own days signs of the fulfilm^t of Old Testament 
propbcfics. According to one manuscript they con¬ 
sidered they were called upon “to go into the desert 
to prepare there the way of the Lord, according as 
it is written, Mn the desert prepare ye the Way, make 
straight in the wildemcss a highway for oire 
God**\ In this there is a dear paralid with John the 
Baptist, whom many scholars consider was a mem¬ 
ber of the sect. 

At die same time there are many divergencies ^ 
tween the scctaodthe early Christians, chief of which 
perhaps is that the Essenes considered salvation 
only for those of the sect who were God's 
elect, whereas Christ preached ssdvatioQ for all. 

No doubt there are many surprises instore for us 
in this great collection of mamiscdpts, but it will he 
many years before translation and publication is 
complete; when it is, scholars the world over will 
have in their hands material for the study of the 
Old Testament and of the origins of the ariy Chris¬ 
tian Church snch as has never been seen or dreamt 
of before, Sh plate 55, page I4yp 

Dca Mater* Another name for the Earth Goddesa; 
the name is Latin for "the goddess mother”* 


Dcir el Medinah. At Ddc cl Medinah, in the 
desert neat Thebes m Egypt, were housed the 
workmen who made the tombs of the Valley of 
the Kings* It was founded originally probably by 
Ameohotep i, though the bricks of the eadosure 
wall are stamped with the name of Tuthmosis i- It 
contained about seventy houses, situated on eichcr 
side of a main street, onto which the houses opened 
directly* The village flourished throughout the 
eighteenth dynasty and was probably at its pcs^ 
under Ramses n; the workmen were burlu in 
tombs near to the village. During the nineteenth 
and ewentieth dynasrics the tombs were family 
aflairs, burials taking place through many geom- 
tionSp They were surmounted by small hollow brick 
pyramids^ with Umesione capstones. The barrel- 
vaulted burial chambers were decorated with reli¬ 
gious socnes. The rich documentation of the village 
life from the countless number of o&ttaca found 
there, relating to the legal, commercial aud sodal 
activities of the workmen, dries up at the end of the 
twentieth dynasty, but the chapel belonging to the 
village was rebuilt in the Piolemaic period. 

Deluge, tbctiw Flood* the, 

Demoric. The term **demoric” (Greek - 

"popular'^ has been adopted by modern scholars 
to describe a form of enrsive script used by the 
ancient Egyptians from about 700 B,c* down to the 
third century a+d* (though it is occasionally used 
with reference to other languages). The script is 
eugEaved on the Roaetta Stone (su plate 119, 

385) below the bieroglypha; its inclusion was 
necessaqr to proper promulgatioii of the decree, 
since hieroglyphs by this time (196 s.c.) were only 
understood by the priests. 

Demotic, 93 many of its spellings and forms of 
individual signs show* is a more cursive derivative 
<sf hieratic, and was adapted for writing with a 
pen on papyTua or potsherds (^'ostraca**), and in¬ 
tended for popular, not monumental use. The vast 
majority of our demotic texts are legal documents 
and official and private letters* which are of the 
greatest importance fai Egyptian legal and sodal 
history, but a fair number of literary and magieo- 
sdentiBc works survive* In gencual, degance has 
bom samheed to speed, especially in doenmouts; 
but the finest hands have rhythm and dignity. 

Desert Cultures* ue America, Early Man in. 



Dink^l Wheats let Emmcr Wheat* 

Dinasaurs* The dinosaurs doted throughout the 
Mesozoic era* and their fossilized hones h^ve been 
found in all parts of the ’world- They ranged in size 
fcom about that of a kangaroo to {he nincty- 
foot-long Diplodocus, the largest land animal 
kno’wn, which was commoo in America; their 
brains ’were the size of that of a modern kitten* 
They dominated the earth for about one hundTed 
and twenty million ycais^ a fat longer period than 
any other kind of creature, and became extinct 
about seventy million years before the appearance 
of man, whose ancestors during this period were 
probably the tiny tree-sbrews. 

Dog, The dog was the first aninuU to be domes- 
ticated by man. This took place in Mesolithic 
tiffies, for its bones have been discovered in 
European settlements of the Maglemoslan culture 
which came to Britain from the east, and in similar 
Settlements of the TardenoiBian culture which 
probably originated in north Africa and spread 
from there northward across Europe. 

Atguoicnts have raged over whether the ancK- 
tor of the tamed dog was the wolf the fox, or the 
Jackal; the most widely accepted theory is the dog 
is descended from the wolf. Probably packs of 
wolves baunied settlements for the s^e of ob- 
taining surplus meat and bones* Possibly the young 
were captured and tamed, and a pack of domesti¬ 
cated dogs formed* These were used in che chase 
and their loyalty kept by a regular supply of food. 

The remains of dogs are found on sites through¬ 
out Neolithic times* Bones dated to 6000 
show that as early as that date there were two types* 
a spedes of terrier^ and a larger and ptesumably 
fiercer kind. By the time that dogs begin to be 
represented in dvilized times it is deaf that selective 
breeding has been in progress for a long dmc. 
Assyrian sculptures show two main breeds; one a 
masd^-hke type dearly bred for fighting and 
guarding purposes, the other a greyhound type 
equally obviously bred for its speed in hundng* 
Egyptian paintings and the mummies of dogs 
show that there were several breeds as early os 
1000 BhC. - wolfiioundSp greyhounds, terriers, pos¬ 
sibly even small pet dogs, 

Dolmeru This name and cromledi originally had 
the same itLeaning - a mcgallthic tomb of Neo- 


Uthlc times. Now this meaning is rcserred for 
dolmen. 

DomeBticatlgn; of Animals^ The first Animal to he 
domesticated by man was the dog. This took place 
in Mesolithic times. It was not until the Neo¬ 
lithic period that any more animals were tamed 
and domesticated, by which is meant that they 
were btought under human control and deUl^ 
erately protected, cared for, and finally bred for 
specific purposes* 

It is thought probaihle that the termination of 
the Ice Age gave man his opportunity. The north- 
ward retreat of the glaciers meant that the rain¬ 
bearing clouds horn the Atlantic followed a more 
northerly cDursc. North Africa and Arabia con- 
sequiaitly became drier. Deserts began to appear 
and the arumals ’were forced to duster round the 
oases, thus being brought into closer proiimity 
with man* Neolithic man was a culrivatot, not a 
hunter; he would allow the wild grass-eaters to 
graze on his stubble, protect them from the animals 
that preyed on them, and soon realized that he had 
a ready supply of food at hand. Slowly the animals 
would become tamer, and man would slip almost 
without realizing it into breeding more suitable 
domesticated animals by selecting the wilder ones 
for killing. 

Not aU attempts at dotnesticarioo were success¬ 
ful; the Egyptians tried to keep herds of antdopes 
and gazdJe round about 3000 fl.c* but failed* Other 
anirnals - cattle, goats, pigs, and sheep - proved 
more tractable and soon became valued not simply 
as a source of easily obtained meat but as a supply 
of milk for fotxi and hair or wool for clothing. 
Selective breeding would again be applied in th^ 
the best milkers would be kept and the others used 
for food. Wool is the result of careful sclecrivc 
breeding for it is almost non-eiistent on the wild 
sheep; sheep were being bred for their wool in 
Mesopotamia before 3000 b,c* 

The ass, a native of north-east Africa, was do- 
mesdeated long before the last mentioned datCp 
presumably as a beast of burden though it is not 
possible to prove this. It was dra wing a plough and 
pulling a two-wheeled cart or chariot in Meso¬ 
potamia round about 3000 b.c. The ox had been 
used for these purposes for some unknown length 
of time previously, and the os-^harncss was trans¬ 
ferred to the ass and, later, the horse* This was 
unfortunate in that, owing to the position of the 
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horse's windpipe^ the ox-haroess half-chokes it as 
it pulls against the band fastening it to the yoke. 
Not until the invention of the horse-colkr in 
Europe round about a.d, ^oo was the horse able to 
eserc its full streogth. 

The horse seems to have been domesticated after 
dogs, oxen and asses. Bones appear in levels of the 
Siyalk it period in Iran; they have sdso been found 
in a contemporary layer of the Neolithic setdement 
at Anau in Turkestan, where camel bones have also 
been oncarthed. (An Egyptian model of a camel 
dates from before jooo B.C.) It is considered doubt¬ 
ful that botsc-iiding took place before looo 
though horses were used foe drawing chariots 
before zooo they were not used in Egypt, 
however, until the Hyksos introduced them in 
i6 JO Modd saddles dating from ijtso b,c. have 
been found in excavations of the Indus Valley 
civilization, but there is no indication that these 
were used on horses. Certainly they would not 
have been used on the ass which was unknown in 
India at this time, as also was the cameL In the 
Near East, on the odicr band^ the ass was the usual 
r[dmg-animai long before, as weU as long after, the 
horse was first used for this purpose. The Scythians 
of south Russia bred horses for milking and riding, 
and possibly, in their raids against the Assyrians 
and the Europeans halfway through the last mil- 
IcnniuiD B.C., introduced the idea of cavalry to 
their opponents. 

Dong-son^ in theThan-Hoa provinoe of Viet-Nam 
is the name-site of a south-east phase of the Asian 
Bronze Age, sometimes, and probably unwisely, 
extended to cover the whole iirea of south-eastern 
Asia. The culture, which has strong Indonesiati 
traits, perhaps more specifically proto-Cham, also 
shows marked Chinese affinities though it is not 
necessary' to follow some scholars in the view that 
it is more oc less a provincial Chinese culture. 
Robert Heine-Geldcrn saw in it strong evidence 
for Hallstatt influenoe, but this, if present, is so 
remote as to be almost unrecognizable. Bronze 
objccis, notably drums^ had long been known from 
south-east Asia, but it was not until excavadons in 
19^6—27 that these were found in an ardaaeological 
context, A study by Victor Goloubew in 19x9 was 
followed by further ex<^vations, by Olov Janse, in 
195b. In addition to a large amount of Chinese 
material, of Han and later date - the Dong-son 
graves precede those of the Tang period — a rich 
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coepus of brorhze objects, together with small quan¬ 
tities of icon, stone tooU and pottery, was found* 
The bronze finds include parts of armour^ fastenings^ 
knives, digging tools, curious pediform axes and 
drums, apparently mosdy grave miniatures of other 
krgee specimens which had long been known from 
stray finds. The bronze alloy is characterized by its 
high lead content which may amount to twenty 
per cent of the whole. The drums, which were the 
subject of an earlier study by Franz Hcgcr, arc the 
prototypes foe a widespread cult instrument found 
in south China and widely among the hill peoples 
of south-eastern Asia^ they are decorated with geo- 
memcal moti^ and scenes which are thought to 
portray ritual scenes^ though theic precise inter¬ 
pretation is a matter of controversy. The setting for 
the scenes provides valuable data about the type of 
house, and illustrates some aspects of Dong-son 
culture. The date of the finds is uncertain^ but there 
is nothing to support a date before the second 
century and some evidence to suggest its 
continuanoe in the early centuries of the Christian 
era, especially in Indonesia. Its connections with 
surviving cults in some of the Indonesia isLands, 
and perhaps New Guinea, is probable^ but not fully 
established. The relation between the Dong-son 
material and that ftom recent finds from Kunming, 
Ynn-naOjis unclear, but it seems most likely that 
they are collaterally connected. 

Dordogne is a department of south-western France, 
on the western slopes of the Massif Central, its 
capital being P^rigueux:. The region is of very great 
importance to archaeology and has been the centre 
of a great deal of most rewatding research. 

The Dordogne has, in the fiSt place, thrown 
much light on the early stages of man himself. In 
tS 6S, in a rcH-k-cave near the village of Les Eydes, 
remains of the Cco-raagnon type of Homo 
sapiens were discovered, very sknilar in type to 
others found in French North Africa and known as 
the Mechta-el-Arbi people. 

The men of this Cro-magnon type were very tall, 
up to nearly sbt feet in height^ while the women 
were noticeably less so. These men had prominent 
brow-ridgeSj with strong jaws and neck muscles. 
The face was short and broad, but the cranial capac¬ 
ity was often greater chan is usual in present^ay 
man, though this is partly explained by their greater 
bodily measurements. They were quite heavily 
built^ The forearm and shin were long„ as compared 


with the upper atm and ilugh. Certain traits of this 
Cro-magnofi man, common in many Neolithic 
peoples^ were once explained as indicative of gait or 
posture, for example of the habit of squatting, but 
later consideration has suggested that the explana¬ 
tion is better connected with a deficiency of bone 
as compared with the space requited for muscular 
attachment. 

The Cro-magnon type Is reputed to be found 
among the inhabitants of the Dordogne to this very 
day. At any rate quite a large number of individual 
men of this type have been discovered all over the 
area, for instance at Les Eyales, Cap Blanc, Laussel 
and elsewhere. 

At Montferrand, Perigord^ some fifty-six years 
ago, the Comb Kapclle man was discovered in a 
rock-shelter right at the bottom of a layer con¬ 
taining Aurignacian implements. This man is held 
to be a specimen of one of the very' earliest types of 
upper PaJaeolitbic Europe, 

In iSSfi came the discovery of the Cbancelade 
man, near Pengueux in the Dordogne,This man was 
found on the rock floor of a cave, under deposits 
concaining Magdaleniau implements. His skull 
has been compared to that of the Greenland Eskimo^ 
who hunts reindeer in much the same conditions as 
did the Magdalcnians, but his features do not have 
any of the Mougolian characteristics of the Eskimo. 

It IS not only in the remains of man himself 
that the Dordogne has yielded such rich finds. The 
Magdalcnian stage of civiliaation is named after the 
cave of La ^tadclcme in the Dordogne, where 
signs of a remarkable artistic advance have been 
discovered, including the much increased use of 
bone and reindeer antler for the making of spear- 
h^ds with levelled, pointed or forked bases, as 
well as hooked spaj-throwers, arrow-straight- 
cners, needles and skin-dressers. Many of these are 
decorated with engravings or carvings, and it Is the 
Magdalcman period that has become Imowm as the 
great period of engraving and painting on walls. 

To this time belong small plaques of stone 
beautifully engraved with recognizable animal 
foims and a few conventionalized small statues of 
women. 

Gradually^ in the Magdalcman period, cdgcaving 
and sculpture were applied to all kinds of objects, 
usually ba^d on natural animal forms. The natu¬ 
ralistic and decorative arts seem to be more ready 
to mflueqce one another and often to be combined. 

The art of carving, painting and engraving on 
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^ walls of caves developed remarkably, and there 
is a region of the Dordogne, embracing Fonr-dc- 
Gaume, CombareUes, Bernik, La Mouthe and the 
famous Lascaux where this development can be 
seen in many stages^ 

Gave paintings nearly always take the shape of 
single ammais, such as the hoise^ reindeer, bison, 
red deer or ibex. Scenery is very rare, and human 
figures not at ail common^ The pictures arc seldom 
lifes-size but vary from a few inches in width to 
about a yard. They were probably done with a 
brush, the colours being derived ftom red, yellow 
and brown ochre and black. These materi^s were 
ground up and mixed witb fat on a slate or stone, 
and light was provided by small stone lamps 
burning fat, with perhaps a wick of moss. The 
engravings were executed with a flint buiin^ with a 
strong sharp edge. 

Breuil has shown that this art of wall painting 
falls into two distinct cycles. The first begins with 
rather vague tracings made by two or mote figures 
in the day which sometimes covers the walls of 
caves. Soon after distinct animal shapes become 
recognisable, and then followed imJtacora in red ot 
yellow paint. 

In the Dcit stage came an eflwt of modelling or 
shying, and black paint made its appearance, 
though only monochrome was attempt^, with no 
combination of colours* 

The second cyde is marked by sculptured &jczes 
of animals, and at last comes the stage of the 
superb pol^'chromes* using red, ydlow and black 
all at once, such as are seen at theic finest at 
Altamira. 

Without question, the Dordogne is the region 
where this astonishing devdopment in Neolithic 
an can best be studied. It was Breuil who first 
made so exact an examination of it as to divide (he 
period of development into distinct stages. So 
much has been written about the cave paintings 
and sculptures of the Dordogne, and so many 
people from all over the world have been to see 
them, that they may have eclipsed the ocher aspects 
of Dordogne archaeology in the public estimation^ 
But the importance of the traces ofCro-magnon man 
himself in the region should not be overlooked. 

Dorians. little ts known of the ptooess by which 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Greece and the Aegean 
(Pclasgians, Leleges, Canans^ etc.) were a^orbed 
Of expelled by the Gccck-speaking Indo-Buropoui 
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tribes who invaded this regiao. In general the 
Greeks seem to have entered Greece by land from 
the norths Most scholars hold that the ^t wave of 
them (peihaps the Ionian race) arxivod in ccntxal 
and southern Greece at the end of the EarJy Bronze 
Age. It is not dear whether the Shaft Grave 
dynasty of Mycenae (about ifioo b.c.) represents 
another wave of Greek-speaking immigrants^ or 
(as Sir Arthur Evana beheved) a Cretan penetra¬ 
tion of southern Greeix^ but djere is little doubt 
that in the later stages of the Late Bronze Age 
Greek-speaking people known as Achaeans were 
established in the Mycenaean kingdoms of the 
Pcloponncsc, and that Aeolkiis then occupied 
Boeoda and Thessaly. The Dorians, together with 
other north-west Greet tribes, formed the last 
main wave of Greet irmnigrants into the southern 
rcgiorLs+ 

Andcnt Greek tradition speaks of the Dorian 
conquest of southern Greece (the “Return of the 
Heradidac” from the northern mountain region) 
as occurring eighty years after the Trojan War, In 
the Homeric epic chexe are several direct or Implied 
references to Dorians or Dorian organizatiDn m 
Greece and the islands; but these are rare escep- 
tioos^ and the Greece that Homer depicts is in 
gene^ that of the Achaean heroes before the 
coining of the Dorians. It has commorily been 
supposed that it was the Dorians who ovetThfew 
the declining Mycenaean kingdoms at the end of 
the Late Bronze Age (about iroo B.C.); and this 
view is no doubt substantially correct. But the 
Dorian attacks may have begun earlier than this* 
and the actual conquest must have been a gradual 
proDcss lasting perhaps a century or two. Corinth 
and Megara do not seem to have been occupied by 
the Dorians before about 900 B.c.^ and Athena was 
never conquered by them* Many refugees from the 
shattered Mycenaean kingdoms migrated to the 
islands and the west coast of Asia Minor; they 
carried with them some traditions of Mj-cenaean 
culture and htemture* and their descendants in 
Ionia played a dominant part in the Greek Renais¬ 
sance in ie eighth to seventh centuries b,c. 

In the Early Iron Age the Dorians were estab¬ 
lished in the Pdoponnese, whence they spread to 
Crciep the southern Cyclades, Rhodes, Cos and 
Cnidus, They farmed the more low lying areas, lo 
Sparta they reduced the remnant of the pre-erisdag 
population to the condition of serfs but 

did not dispossess the inhabitants of the hill coun- 
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try* Dorians or related people settled also as land- 
owners in the rich plains of Thessaly, where again 
the older population was made subject 

The oentuties following the arrival of the 
Dorians constitute the Greek Dark Age (about 
1100-7JO B.C-)- The introduenon of iron weapons, 
of a geotnccdcal style of pottery decoration and of 
cremation of the dead occurred about the same 
time as the Dorian conquest in the Pcloponnese; 
and scholars at one rime supposed that these were 
aU Dorian innovations. But die recent excavations 
in die Kerameikos (Dipylon) Cemetery at Athens 
have shown that the Geometric style there devel¬ 
oped from the Mycenaean without any interrup¬ 
tion, and cremation seems to have been a wide¬ 
spread practice in these troubled times* In fact 
there seem to be no general archaeological criteria 
by which the Dorians can be recognized at the 
beginning of the Early Iron Age, and archaeology 
gives no very dear indjcatlons of their first ap¬ 
pearance. 

In the Late Mycenaean world a remarkable oni^ 
formity of culture seems to have been achieved; 
and if the Dorians hved for some generations on 
the fringes of this world before its collapse, it may 
be supposed that they absorbed some of its culture* 
In that case the individual characteristics (such m 
sodal structure, dialects and local pottery styles) 
which distinguish the different Greek peoples in 
early hlstori-^ times may be regarded as having 
dev'doped and become increasingly marked in the 
D^k Age, when the unity of the ^Ij-ccnaean world 
shattered and intercourse berween the various 
regions was at its lowest ebb. 

The two leading Dorian states in early times 
were Argos and Sparta, whose royal houses churned 
desceni from the '^Doraan” hero Heracles. Sparts, 
where the Dorians formed a ruling caste, was a 
police state iq which military training took the 
first place. The Dorians distinguished themselves 
as athletes and were the principal competitors in 
the games at the Olympic festivals. They were 
robust and orderly^ but unimaginative, taking little 
inter^t in the inEcUectual and cormnetoal move¬ 
ments of early Greece; and they were slow to 
embrace dry life* They produced ezcdlent brom^ 
work, hut ap2xt from this they showed httle artistic 
talent. Their choral music was distinctive and 
admired for its moderation; the Doric dialect^ how¬ 
ever* was a rough one and in itself LU-suited to 
literature. 


^lien it was quickened by contact with lighter 
and more vokdle Greek strains the Doric temper 
was capable of devebping qualidcs of appreciation 
and initiatiTC. In Corinth, wlxich occupied! a com¬ 
manding situation at the crossing of the land and 
aca rouies, the franchise was not restricted to the 
Dorian settlers and an imponant mercandle city 
came into being+ Corinth Ibunded many colonies 
in the eighth century and afterwards* die most 
famous being Syracuse (about 754 b.c.)^ and she 
pkyed a leading part in trade with Italy and other 
countries. Corinthian artists and craftsmen were 
numerous and highly skilled; Corinthian pottery is 
found in bulk on sites in and outside the Greek 
world. 

The massive Doric order of architecture^ es- 
poaally well-suited to temples set on dtadek or 
cresrSj reflects the character of the Dorians. G>£inth 
seems to have been the centre where gabled build¬ 
ings with tiled roofs and painted terracotta facings 
were Itfst developed* and from about 600 b»c. 
monumental stone buildings were being con- 
scructed in the Doric style* Most of the great 
buildings of classical Athens also were wholly or 
largely in the Dork order, 

Dromos. A Jong open passage-way cut in to the hill¬ 
side as an approach to a tholos or chamber tomb. 

Druidfl^ The Druids were a powerful rehgbus 
body found among ihe Celtic peoples of both Gaul 
smd Britain. Their dediuc was caused by the Jtoman 
iwasion In these regions or firmUy by the spread of 
Christianity In those parts of Britain unoccupied by 
the Homans. 

Most of the information cstant about the Druids 
those in GauJ* The first hJstoncal mentiou 
of Dru ids was made by a Greek* Sotion of AJenan- 
uria about 200 b*c. when news of them as philos¬ 
opher bad already spread to Greece* The main 
ra^pdoi^ howevers is by Julius Caesar who had 
^ ed with them in die process of conquering 
m 5 a a.c. His information may not always be 
am^te but at least he had a persoual friend 
CDivmsicus) who was a Druid* From a Roman 
point of view of course* theirs was an inferior 
ture and this is probably why Caesar made no 
attempt to record Druid philosophy. 

^cir ^nction was not only as priests of their 
J gion, but as teachers of their philosophy and 
ges of cases both dvil and crmiiial. As priests 
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they were by no means devoid of political power 
and, owing allegiance to an arebdruid, were or- 
ganiied on a national bask and hence above that 
most poweefiLd factor in Celtic politics* the clan or 
intertribal dispute^ They were therefore probably 
the only unitive force among the Celts of Gaul and 
Britain* Roman suppression claimed to have been 
on account of their cruel ptactices, is much more 
likely to have taken this as a convenient excuse for 
cdiimnating a dangerous political dement in the 
Roman Empire. 

Of the religion itself practically nothing is known 
except that they believed in the immortality of the 
soul (as, it is also believed* many prehistoric 
peoples did) and in its transmigration iter death. 
These bditft were probably independently arrived 
at and not necessarQy acquired from Greek philos¬ 
ophers. The Druids (and the Gauk) clainrLed de¬ 
scent from a Suprenae Being who was head of the 
Celtic pantheon, and indeed Druidism seems to be 
merely one branch of ancient Celtic religion* Hu¬ 
man Sacrifice has probably been ovcrcmphasiKcd as 
one of the Druids* religious rites* The victims may 
in any case have been criminals who were used for 
thts purpose when Available but not necessarily as 
A regular rite. Men were burnt alive in wicker cages 
in the shape of immense figures* and divining 
carried out by ihe killing of a huimn being. These 
rites have undoubtedly captured the Imagioatiori 
from Roman times onwards. Disobedience was 
punished by banning from sacrifice* this bdng 
apparently a kind of excommunication. A further 
ritual* described by Pliny* was thai of cutting mis- 
tieioe. Their knowledge included astronomy, 
doubtless mixed up with astrology. 

With the Roman occupation of Gaul thdr power 
was broken and by the late first century jt.o. they 
had sunk to mere magicians. As lace* however, as 
the fourth century there were still Gauk who 
boasted of their Druid ancestors* 

Turning to Britain we find that in a.d. 61 Tacitus 
meations Druids la Anglesey; this Is the only 
concrete reference to those in Britain who must 
have been conternporiiTy with the first century b.c. 
Gaulish Druids. The absence of any reference to 
Druids in southern and eastern England in Roman 
times may have been panly due to Bdgic influence* 
but this Is rather doubtful* Druids did* bowevcTp 
exist in Itdand and Scotland* possibly as early as 
the second centufy b.c.j and they are a stray tradi¬ 
tional clemOTt in Irish literature. 
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Tht Druids are therefore a pardcuLac section of 
La Tine religion about ^rhich we happen to have 
written evidence^ As their religion scenas to have 
been basicaUr Celtic it is impossible to say whether 
such Celtic religious sites as Llyn Cerrig Bach* 
Anglesey, were Druid or not (apart from the evi¬ 
dence of Tacicus), At the momerLt no Druid monu¬ 
ment can be pointed out. Much confusion has been 
caused in Britain by seventeenth- and dghieenth- 
century antiquaries atcrlbudng Neolithic and 
Bronze Age megalitluc monuments such as Ave-* 
bucy and Stonehenge to the Druids^ This was 
partly caused by a lack of a proper perspective in 
prehistciry. They deduced, cotrcctly^ that these 
monumen ts were pre-Roman, the Druids were pre- 
Roman, therefore die monuments were Druid I It 
is worth repeating that they most certainly are not. 

Dvaravati is the name gis'en to a kingdom of the 
lower Mcnam, Thailand, which probably at Brst 
formed part of the Empire of En-nan^ It gained 
some degree of independence from the latter, and 
seems to have been recognized by the Chinese as an 
independent Buddhist kingdom, at least in the 
seventh century Accbaeological finds in the 
area between Lopburi, Ratburl and Rrachin show 
a certain homogeneity which points to a coinmon 
cultural pattern, and there is evidence to suggest 
that the people were probably Mona, a group now 
found principally in Lower Burma, although its 
speakers are found far more widely from eastern 
Siam to northern Burma and Assam. Such sites as 
S'i Tep, Pra Fathom and Pfong tuk probably 
belong to DvaravatL A number of images of 
Vishnu with a mitre-hke headdress suggest some 
cultural link with the eastern part of southern 
India. There is, in addition, a considerable body of 
work in stucco which seems to belong to a secular 
art of a non-Buddhist character* By the middle of 
the tenth century A-O. the area seems to have 
formed part of the Khmer Empire, but the tradi¬ 
tions oFDvaravari persisted and were continued by 
the Thai when they took over control of the 
Mc4aam Delta from the Khmer and the ttame was 
preserved in the names of the capitals Ayuthia and 
Bangkok: the fuU title of the former is Kning 
Devamahanagara Dvaravati Sri Ayudhja Mahadl- 
aka Bhavanaratna Rajadhani Fudeamya* 

Earth, Age of the. Atchbishop Usher dated 
the creation of the earth to 4004 b.c. In ijj% 
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the Frenchman Georges Buffoa pushed the date 
further into the past, to more than 60,000 years 
ago. In 1S50 Charles LyeU showed that the age 
could only be measured in mimons of years. The 
generally accepted date aE tbe present time is some 
4,500,000,000 years ago. This is based on the time, 
which is known, that it takes radioactive uranium 
to detay into lead- By this method the oldest rocks 
so fat known - at Rice Lake^ Manitoba - are dated 
to about z,ioo,ooo,Doa years ago. 

Earth Goddc&s. It is thought that prehistoric man 
may have worshipped an Earth Gi^dess, for figu¬ 
rines of female form (rw plates i &* zo, pages 83 , 90) 
pregnant and with czaggerated breasts and but¬ 
tocks, have been found, fot instance, on Aurigna- 
cian sites as far apart as the Pytences and Russia. 

Easter Island is a small, hilly and troctess island of 
volcanic origin, located at twenty-seven degrees 
south some z,oao miles offthePadfic coast of Chile, 
and almost an equal distance from tbe nearest is¬ 
lands in Polynesia. Its triangular sur&icc area covers 
only forty-five square mdes, with some c^eiinct vol¬ 
canoes rising to a maximum height of 1,500 feet. 
Being one of the loneliest islands in the world, 
Easter Island remained unknown to Europeans untU 
J721 whenit was accidentally bit upon by the Dutch 
Admiral Jacob Roggevecn on Easter day, hence its 
name. 

Roggeveen found the island to be already inhab¬ 
ited by a primitive native population, which the 
Dutch visitors described as of an apparently mixed 
breeds some had darker skins whereas others were 
'"quite white" and looked like Europeans. Near the 
shore some rows of gigantic grey figures were ob¬ 
served, carrying great red cylmders on top of their 
heads. 

Easter Island was ueaci visited by Gomsales in 
177 « 5 * by ^ok in 1774 and by Perouse in 1786. 
From their time Easter Island been renowned 
as the Kntic of one of the greatest archaeological 
mysteries of the world. The giant figures first seen 

JS^oggeveen were found to be hewn out of single 
blocks of stone,^ some measuring thir ty pFff m 
height. 

They were raised on top of stepped cetcmonial 
platforms of beautifully carved and fitted stone 
mason^^ and Cook had never seen more perfect 
mason's work even in the best buildings in Eng¬ 
land. The giants who had not already fallen from 



tbcir platforms were still carrying Cyclopean “hats” 
or wigs'" of red tuff weighing many tons^ Cook 
noticed spodficaOy that mmj of the stone foun¬ 
dations and fallen statues showed a marked degree 
of erosion and decay^ and he marvelled at the en¬ 
gineering skill of the unknown architects of the 
dim past who had raised these wonderful monu- 
ments on an island nowinhaHtedby mere primitive 
savages. 

In 186a the island was almost depopulated 
through a Peruvian slave raid followed by a small- 
po:r epidemic and with the death of die learned men 
among the natives, most of the important local 
traditions were lost for posterity. It was now merely 
archaeology that could give the answers to the mys¬ 
tery of the stone giants. 

The first serious attempt to cany out an archaeo¬ 
logical survey of the Island was made in 1914 by a 
private British expedition led by Mrs Katherine 
Routledge Mrs Roudedge and her companions 
discovered and mapped numerous or ceremo- 
nlal tccraoSj prehistoric roads^ dwellings, and over 
400 stone statues which were found scattered all 


Over the barren island. She also made a thorough 
Survey of the extinct crater of Kano Rarabu towards 
the easietn headland of the island, where she exam¬ 
ined numerous unfinished statues still left in the 
niches of the and-ent quarries just as if they had beeai 
suddenly abandoned by the andeut sculptors. In 
19J4 the Belgian archaeologist Henii Lavachery 
landed on the island together widi the French eth¬ 
nologist Alfred Mttraux. Whereas Mrs Routledge 
had rnainly surveyed monuments and architecture^ 
Lavachery^ extended the scope of the su rface archae¬ 
ology of Easter Island by coficcntrating his in- 
v^tigatlods On the numerous interesting petro- 
g yphs (rock carvings) and relief cardng abounding 
on che island. In 19^ j a private Norwegian expedi¬ 
tion led by Thor Heyerdahl brought four archae¬ 
ologists to Eascer Island, starting the first local ^- 
cavations in search of possible cultural stzari- 
graphy and also of macerial permitting carbon 
if''r^“'^,^^S^\^i^^cscavationswereperformod 
y j Sfcjols void in the slopes and iiefuse-mounds of 
the R^o Raraku statue quarries^ hy W.MuUoy in 
the classic oAu complex of Vinapu; and by E.N. 
r'TT ceremonial centre of Orongo; while 
led a scries of test diggings in various 
secuons of the island* These mvesrigations resulted 
eax-^t straagraphy of three distinct cultural 
epochs in the pre-European era of Easter Island* 


Easter Island 

Although many major ardixcinlogical problems are 
still to be solv^ on the island, the following fects 
are now established. 

Easter Island had already been discovered anH 
settled by NeoEthIc sea^cers in the earliest cen¬ 
turies of the Christian era* Carbon foniteen datings 
revealed that in about a*d. 380 plus or minus a 
hundred years a huge defence position had been 
construcc^ to fortify the eascern headland of Poike. 
At the meeting place of two lava flows an actifidal 
ditch with rectangular bottom and rampart on the 
upper side had been cut into the rock, some twelve 
fe« deep, about forty foct wide, and nearly two 
miles long. These first settlers of Easter Island ar¬ 
rived as cipercs in Cyclopean stone masonry. At 
intervals along the coast and particularly near all 
baj'S and landing places, they built huge pbeforms 
with the retaining walls facing the sea formed by 
colossal cut and polished blocks of stone, often 
polygonal in shape and fitted together so precisely 
without cemeot that a knife blade could not be in¬ 
serted in the joints# Anthfopomorphic stone statues 
of human size or a. Utde bigger were an important 
culture element during the first epoch, but they 
were carved from different types of stone and did 
not resemble in form the large monumeats of the 
second epoch which made the island so famous. 
Furthermorc the first epoch statues were not stand¬ 
ing on top of the stone platforms, bnt wete raised 
on the ground. 

There is a marked break between the first and 
second epochs, and there is evidence to suggest 
thaE the island might even have experienced a pe¬ 
riod of depopulation. Although the exact timing of 
this first cultural change remains to be fixed* it is 
apparent that all first epoch strucnixeg were cither 
partly or entirely torn down and rebuilt in the sec¬ 
ond epoch. Carefully shaped and polished stones 
from the first epoch platforms were mixed with un¬ 
worked boulders and kva blocks, and even with 
deliberately broken fragments of second epoch 
statues, toform the peculiar aAm so characteristic of 
the subsequent Easier Island ajchitecture. The ttn- 
traJ platforin of the iiht was extended with lateral 
wings and the inland wall was filled in to form a 
ramp or incline down to a ceremonial court on the 
inland side. The surface of the extended pktform 
was strengtheoed and Large sbbs were inserted to 
serve as foundation stones for the gigantic super¬ 
imposed stone busts which were characteristic of 
this period. The large image sAus were primarily 
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destinedl to serve ns a sort of pedestal for rows of 
statues, although secondary vaulis and cistn were 
often built inside the okas to hold single Of gfonp 
buruls. With their backs to the sea, the statues ate 
invariably facing the inland court. Most carried 
four to six statues or less, but Ahu Tongariki 
carried fifteen statues. 

In contrast to the wide variety and realistic form 
of the first epoch stames, the giant monuments of 
the second epoch followed a rather homogenous 
and highly conventionalized pattern. Heads, tall in 
proportion to the b€>d\\ are carved on full length 
torsos ending in a fiat and fiaring base without legs. 
The arms are carved vertically down ihe sides with 
the hands bent in such a manner that (he long fin¬ 
gers meet at the base of the abdotnen on each side 
of a masculine member. Breasts and navel arc 
carved in relief. The head is abruptly truncated 
above the straight-cut and deep orbits to form a 
flat base for the superimposed cylindrical top-knot 
of red tutf. The nose Is long and shm with Baring 
nostrils, the eyes are repfesented as oval depressions 
below the protruding eyebrows, the mouth is small 
with sharp, narrow and protruding lips and the cars 
are depicted with artificially extended eadobes 
banging down the sides of the head. Whereas black 
basalt or red tuff were often used for carving the 
heterogenous first epoch statues, the second ep<>ch 
statues wcic carved from the yellow-grey tuff of the 
Rano Raraku crater. Tlic sculptors' tools in (he 
quarries were crudely pointed picks of hard basalt, 
with pumice-stones for the firal polishing. 

The front and sides of the statues were carved 
and smoothly polished to the last detail before the 
back was detacdicd ftom the rock of the quarry. The 
Statues were next transported down the slopes of 
the crater to be temporarily raised in excavated pits 
in the debris while the b^ks weft finally shaped 
and polished- At last the statues were put down 
again to be transported by many natives pulling 
with ropes to the respective aMs for which the in¬ 
dividual statues were destined. Through an ingen¬ 
ious method of building a Eteadily increasing pile of 
stones underneath the statue, the local natives nmde 
the statues rise into the air until they assumed a 
standing position on top of the Not until stand¬ 
ing at iJieir destination on an itAu did the statues 
receive the concavities marking their eyes, and the 
stone cylinders on top of thdr heads. The largest 
statue ever raised on an oAn measured thirty-t% o 
feet, weighed about fifty tons and carried a ten-ton 


stone cylinder on top of its head. The largest stand¬ 
ing statue at the quarry measured forty feet when 
excavated and the largest of all which is lefr un¬ 
finished measured sixty-rdne feet* The largest of all 
top-knots measures fioo cubic feet and weighs 
roughly thirty tons. There are seven mdes bciwcen 
the image quarry and the top-knot quarry and 
from these points the gimt stones have been drag¬ 
ged to all pans of the island. 

About A.D. ifiao a civil war put an end to the 
second epoch culture. All work in the quarries 
ceased abruptly and the victors even commenced 
to overthrow the statues on the akus the last of 
which was dragged down about 1840 during a 
cannibal feast. The only statues standing in Qur 
time arc those without eyes which were tempo¬ 
rarily set in deep pits below the quarries while their 
backs were finished. According to native tradition^ 
during the civil war twelve generations agOp the 
ancestors of the present population exterminated 
a previous island populadon with light skin and 
reddish hair who enlarged their earlobes artificially 
in the manner depleted On their statues. These 
' long-ears*^ were massacred in a huge pyre lit in the 
defence ditch it Poike. Archaeologies excavation 
with carbon fourteen dating strongly supports 
these native cklms. 

Whereas the victorious third epoch Polynesians, 
of whom some 900 survive on the Island today, 
probably arrived in sailing canoes from the Mar¬ 
quesas group, there is archaeological and botanical 
fividenoe to the effoct that one, or possibly both of 
the two earlier cultures were of South American 
origin. 

The mysteries of Easter Island also include a 
numbet of wooden tablets with ideographic in- 
scriptiofis, found in the hands of the living islanders. 
The writing system is of unique type, the art of 
which is lost among the present natives, and in spite 
of repeated dainis to the contrary, no one has so 
far lien able to read the script. Of recent ycats 
secret family caves have also been discovered on 
the island containing decayed remains of tablets 
and wooden images^ and quantises of small lava 
sotlptures of bizarre forms. Artiiacts found 
through excavations are liimced to different types 
of stone adxcs, obsidian points, a variety of stone 
and bone fish-hooks, bone nee^es, pohshed stone 
bowls, ftagments of small sculptures and pendants 
and earplugs of stone, bone and shell. Paved land¬ 
ing places and petrogljphs and mural paintings of 


large reed-boats with sails reveal an active rmritime 
culture during the earlier periods* although the 
ardving Europeans found nothing but frail min¬ 
iature canoes bareljr capable of carrying two 
people in a cramped position* colour plate v, 
plate 4 h 147- 

Eebatana, IratL 

Ecology is the study of the habits of living organ- 
ismsp their methods of life and relationship to 
their surroundings. 

Eden points, j‘« America, Early hfan in, 

Egypt lies in the north-east corner of the African 
continent but culturally it has always belonged to 
the world of the eastern Mediterranean basin and 
Near East* situated as it is at one eatremity of the 
Fertile Crescent, that almost continuous belt of 
fertile regions which form an arc of settled com¬ 
munities running EfOm Eg^pt through Palestine 
and Syria across to the riverain lands of the Eu¬ 
phrates and Tigris. Though part of this world 
Egypt nevertheless retained a certain Isolation from 
it owing to its geographical position and topo¬ 
graphical features: for no other country in the 
Ancient World excelled it, as the Greek historian 
Diodorus Siculus noted^ in the strength of its 
natural frontiers. 

Secure within these frontiers* Egypt very early 
developed a settled and ordered way of life along 
cbc Nile* which alone enabled hfe to be sustainedn 
Of the total contained within the modern 
frontiers, not much more than a thirtieth nan he 
L^igated. The Nile, flowing from south to north, 
created a narrow valley which Is endosed on 
ci^er side by a cliff ^cc or low escarpment beyond 
which lie the barren expanses of the high gfM, 
Qowded within this narrow strip is today one of 
e densest populations of the world; and though 
It IS impossible to calculate the extent of the popu- 
tion in the imcicnt period, all possible agricultural 
^ was util^ed and the wisdom books of Ancient 
« Contain admonitions not to build homes on 
It. '^e villages were constructed of sun dried Nile 

on the edge of the valley or on land not 
tnufldaied, 

RegiUarly each year about the middle of June die 
swell as the steady flow of 

4 e IS joined by the increasing volume of the 


Blue Nile and Atbara Rivers, due to the meittng 
snows and tropical monsoon in the Abyssinian 
highlands. By the middle of July the increase in 
volume has become rspid and the river begins to 
overflow its banks. 

In November the waters recede, at first gradu¬ 
ally and then mote rapidly. In January, February 
and Match the fields from which the water has 
retired, gradually dry up and in April the river 
riches its lowest level. 

It is impossible to say how early the Egyptians 
b>egan to control the distribution of the water by an 
irrigation system. Traditionally Mencs* the founder 
of the hrst dynas ty, is credited with the construction 
of dykes. Throughout the Pharaonic period the 
regular method of irrigation was similar to that 
now known as "basin inigation" and still practised 
in parts of Upper Egypt. TThe flood water was 
conducted on to the fields by means of canals and 
the water retained in basins by the construction of 
dykes. The ideal length of time for the water to 
remain is from forty^ to sixty days which allows the 
matter brought down by the Nde in suspension to 
settle. The water Is then returned to the main 
stream by meins of drainage canals and the alluvial 
soil is ready for cultivation. 

A second method of irrigation whereby the 
flood water was stored up and fed through canals 
to the land as it was needed resulted in the possibil¬ 
ity of perennial irrigation. This method was proba¬ 
bly not used by the andent Egyptians before the 
New Kingdom^ from which time onwards there Is 
some evidence for summer crops. The method 
involved the use of a water-raising instrument such 
as the rhadix}/ (a bucket suspended from a wooden 
arm with a counterpoise weight) for transferring 
water from the canals to the land. 

In ancient titnes two main cereal crops were 
grown: barley and emincr wheat. Fruit, vegetables 
aud flax were grown in abundance. The textiles of 
Egypt were famous throughout the andent 
Middle East. 

It is to a great extent from the geographical 
features that certain elements in the history of 
ancient Egypt resulted. The conser^-atism of 
Egyptian civilization, many aspects of which altered 
little over a period of j,ooo years, was perhaps to be 
expected in a valley isolated from the outside world 
by desert and sea, so that continuity of habits and 
customs could renmtn unbroken. Similarly* Egypf^ 
initial slowness in expanding and acquiring an 
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empire can be seen as partly due to this positioci. 
Further, Egypt's wealth and luxury' could not 
have eadsted without the fertility provided by 
the Nile, 

The dftEes of the divisions of Egyptian history 
used in the following account arc very approxi¬ 
mately as follows: the Prehistoric pedod - before 
jt88 BX4 the Archaic period and second 
dynasties) - 5188 to iSij b.c.i the Old Kingdom 
(third to sixth dynasties) - rSi? to 1194 b.c.; the 
First Intermediate pedod (stvcndi to tenth 
dynasdes) - 1294 to B.c.; the Middle King¬ 
dom (eleventh and twelfth dynasties} - 1151 to 
1777 B,c.; the second Intermediate period (thir¬ 
teenth to seventeenth dynasties) - 1777 to 1^75 
B.c*; the New Kingdom (cighteefith to twentieth 
dynasties) - 15 75 to 1090 SrC^; the Late New King¬ 
dom (twenty-fet to twenty-'lifth dymsdes) - 1090 
to 6^5 B.c.: the Saite period (twenty-sixth dynasty) 
— to jaj B,c.; the Late period (twenty-seventh 
to thirty'-firk dynasties) - yij to 5 J2 B.C* 

No condusicn is possible about the state of 
dvili^ation in the Nile Valley in the Palaeolithic 
period. In the Ncotichic period, during which the 
Egy'ptians-to-bc probably arrived in the region 
from west Asia and Africa, it seems likely that the 
nomc land divisions came into existence and that 
these were fairly early on grouped into two king¬ 
doms with capitals in the Delta and Upper Egy'pt. 
During the last quarter of the fifth milleanjnm the 
Delta ruler conquered and colonhed the souths 
founding the capital of the nev,'ly united Egj'pt at 
Heliopoti-s. The Hdiopolitan kingdom later split 
again and this split lasted until the beginning of the 
historical period- 

In the Ncohthic period mixed -Arming was al¬ 
ready practised and cereals grown, in addition to 
huntingj fishing and fcxid gathering being carried 
on. The people lived in light, perishahle hutsj 
basketry was much used - for instance to ^shion 
underground silos - and weaving and leather- 
working were carried on. The flint implements of 
this period - arrow- and lancc-heads, knives^ dubs 
and axes - are very fine, but only a comparatively 
small amount of metal, chiefly copper, was yet m 
use. Pottery was fashioned without the wheel at 
this stage, a flat stick being used to shape the 
msidc, the hand, the outside; towards the dose of 
the Neolithic period* however, totary modon was 
being used to finish the necks of vases. Character¬ 
istic pottery was, early on, a soft; brown, highly 


burnished ware with white line patterns, the lips of 
the pots blackened ftom being placed mouth down¬ 
wards in the kiln^ and later, a pink-brown ware 
with a red line design and no fadng. During this 
period stone was hi 3 e used for buildiog bnt stone 
vases of great elegance were produced. 

The Archaic period, whidi was followed by the 
Old Kingdom, opened with the reunification of 
Egypt which took place, under Mencs, the first 
king of the first dynasty^ and the concern of the 
rulers of the first and second dynasties who fol¬ 
lowed Kim seems to have been to establish an 
absolute monarchy with a claim to divine descent, 
under wluch the administraCLOn was firmly central¬ 
ized. The third dynasty ruler Zoser estabhsbed the 
capital of Egypt at Memphis and the erecdoa of his 
stqj pyramid at Saqqaca (designed by his architect 
and vizier Imhotep who, according to tradition, 
also founded the temple at Edfu, sist plate 44, 
page 148) began an era of great building. This 
was continued by the fourth dynasty rulers Sneftu, 
Qieops and Oiephren, the first of whom built 
pyramids at Meidum and Dashur, the second, 
the Great Pyramid at and the third, another 
pyramid^ also at Giza. Snefrii carded que victorious 
expeditions into Nubia but though, during the 
fimlntcrmcdiateperiod (seventh to tenthdynasties);, 
this attempt to dominate the neighbouring legioos 
was continued, with punitive expeditions against 
the Bedouins and the colonizatioii of Nubia, at 
home power seeped away ftom the rulers, the nom- 
archs became hereditary and greatly strengthened, 
and anarchy resulted, llic Delta was invaded by 
Bedouins, I^wer Egypt underwent a soda] revolu- 
dont the peasants revolting against the rich, and for 
a period cultivation ceased there with resultant 
famine. Two separate kingdoms - one in Upper 
Egypt centred on Thebes, and the other in Middle 
Egjpt with its capital at HeradcopoUs struggled 
for power, the conflict finally ending with the 
victory of Thebes and the re-unification of Egj’pt 
under Menthuhotep ij of the eJeventh dynasty. 

The Archaic period and Old Kingdom saw the 
development of religious thought with a strong 
belief m an afterlife, and the cult of the sun god Ra, 
centred on Heliopolis, became povrerful in the fifth 
dynasty. A solar calendar, later adopted and spread, 
though In a naodified form, by Caesar^ came into 
bemg+ Much of the Nile Valley came under culti¬ 
vation and a system of omaJs for retaining flood- 
water was started. 
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These periods saw great adFances in the sphere 
of art, especially sculpture, as well as in that of 
buildings While the few reprcscntatiofis of orgmie 
forms surviving from the Prehistoric period are 
clumsy, those of the Archaic pedod and Old King¬ 
dom are often full of life and action. From the 
Archaic period, besides the rude colossi of the God 
Min &OII1 Coptos, dates wort showing great 
keenness of observation - ivory figures of men, 
women and animals from HicrakonpoLis and 
Abydos, and glazed pottery figures' some reliefs 
on slate of this period, too^ have great charm. The 
fourth dynasty saw the growth of a convention of 
spare grandeur in scalpnire and abo saw^thc devel¬ 
opment of great vigour in rcliefa^ with a wealth of 
variety and detail. 

There were developments, too, in the fashioning 
of took and artifacts. Copper took became in¬ 
creasingly used; these were apparently first cast and 
then hammered with stone hammers. 

As early as the fourth dynasty the cite perdue 
process was being used for casting metal figures^ 
Already in the first dynasty gold jewellery showed 
great skill. Glazed pottery was already being used 
for beads in the Pr^storic period, but early in the 
Historic period glazed dies, figupK and toggles also 
appeared. 

During these periods, and especially in the first 
dynasty, hard stones were still used for vases. Stone 
was also employed for reliefs, mace-heads and 
tombstones. Stone working received a great 
impetus in the fourth dynasty, rh** skill reaching a 
peak in the construction of the pyramids. 

Turned forms of pottery appear in the first 
dynasty though until the twelfth dynas^’ the lower 
part of pots were fimshed with a knife. Character¬ 
istic of ihe Archaic period are grand jars two to 
three fete high, while the typical fourth dynasty 
ware was short, rough pots and bowls. 

The Middle Kingdom saw a revival of the power 
of the phaiaoh under Menthuhotep m who abo 
Went On further victorious expeditions in Nubia, 
and the rulers of the twelfth dy nasty continued Itis 
^licy of strength at home and prestige abroad. 
^ cult of Osiris, God of the Dead, became popu^ 
lar although thepharaohs themselves supported the 
cidt of God Amuii propagated by the Theban 
s ool or priests. At the end of the twelfth dynasty, 
owever, came another breakdown of central 
^v^nmentj and a swift succession of weak kings, 
the last of whom put up little resistance to the 
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invasion of the Hyksus who established thdr 
capital at Avaris in the Delta. After a nominal 
domination of joo years, during which their rule 
was cfFoctive only in the Delta and Middle Eg)pt, 
the Hyksos were driven out by Ahmoses^ the 
founder of the eighteenth dynasty. 

In the sphere of art, the Middle Kingdom is 
marked by a new styie of low relief, showing 
considerable refinement. Stoneworklng continued 
to he of a very' high standard, the twelfth-dynasty 
granite sarcophagus of Senusret m being one of 
the finest pieces of Egyptian stone cutting knowii^ 
The twelfth dynasty produced a characteristic hard, 
thin wares the pots frequently having spherical 
bases, while large light brown jars were man- 
uiactured for storage. 

During the New Kingdom immense advances 
were made in aU the refinements of ctvilizatioD^ it 
was a period of great artistic activity and of great 
budding. It was, too, an era of conquest abroad, 
initiated by Tuthmosis m who became overlord 
of Nubia and of much of the Middle East, from 
the Euphrates to the Hittite Kingdom. EgypFs 
vassals In these regions were forced to pay tribute 
money which brought her new wealth and she 
became increasingly open to new influences from 
abroad^ During this period the priests of the god 
Amun worshipped at Thebes iaernased in power 
and this was possibly partly rc^onslble for 
Aklunaton^s establishment, as a form of resistance, 
of his monotheistic solar cult away from Thebes at 
Tell el Amarua. This was, however^ abandoned 
after the rule of his immediate successor Smcnkcre. 
Though the nineteenth dynasty was still a period of 
glory for Egypt, the twentieth saw a decline in her 
strength and in that of the pharaohs, power 
within Egypt falling incftasingly into the hands of 
the priests of Amun. 

In the eighteenth dynasty the great temple at 
Kamak was begun by Tuthmosis \ and additions 
to the magnificence of Kamak continued to be 
made throughout the nineteenth and twentieth 
dynasties. In the eighteenth dynasty, too. Queen 
HatshepsuFs three-terxaced ftineral temple was 
built at Deir el Bahri and the great temple was 
constmcied at Luxor. During the uiuetcenth 
dynasty, under Ramses ii, the rock-cut temple of 
Abu Simbel was constructed. The twentieth dyn¬ 
asty, too, saw the oonstniction of further monu¬ 
ments: a temple at Medlnet Habn, three more 
temples at Karnak. 




The Nc^ Kingdom h charactertKid by m em- 
tirdy new art style, whidi reached its most ex¬ 
treme form untler Aklmaton. The style emptLasized 
the human rather than the remote divine natitrc of 
the rulers it portrayed and sculpture gained a new 
naturalism* sometimes bordenng ou caricature as 
well as grace, vivacity and at times cmododaiisd!i^ 
Portraiture floufished under Akhnaton. Painting 
was a favourite medium and the surviving frescos 
are full of life and^ frequently* comedy^ By the 
reign of the nineteenth dynasty' pharaoh Eamses n* 
however, the new convention had become out¬ 
worn and lifeless. 

Glass in the sense of glassy matter was first used 
in the eighteenth dynasty* At firsts black and white 
glass* pasty in quality, was used for small vases. 
Later, glass was mainly used for very delicate 
mosaics ^ Beads were made by winding glass 
threads on copper wire. Blovvn glass* however* did 
not appear before the coming of the Greeks and 
Romans. Under Amcahocep n and Akhnaton new 
colours for glaaes appeared* - purple* violet* red* 
yellow and white being added to the earlier grem 
and blue. 

Typical New Kingdom pottery was, in the 
eigl^enth dynasty^ a soft ware with a red rim. 
Under Tuthmosis in this was decorated with red 
and black lines* under Amenhotep iit with blue 
paint. In the late eighteenth and nineteenth dyn¬ 
asties a thick hard ware with white specks m^e 
its appearance. 

The latter part of Egypt^s ancient history* from 
the Late Kew Kingdom to the coming of Aleaan- 
der the Great was a time of weakening and 
disintcgradorii Already in the twentieth dycasty the 
pharaoh's power was on the wane* and control 
was falling more into the hands of the priests of 
Aniun. 

This tendency culminated in the priest Herihor 
becoming pharaoh- TanitCp Theban* Libyan and 
Ethiopian dynasties succeeded one another with a 
slight reviviil of Egyptian strength under the SaJte 
dynasty. This wtis* however* followed by the 
Persian conquest and domination (only interrupted 
by half a ccnruiy of independence &om 404 to 341 
B.c.) which last^ until t^ ardvai of Alei^nder the 
Great in 331 b-C- 

Elam, la Susa^ 

Electron or Electrum- An alloy of gold and silver. 

17* 


EUnra or Elura. The rock-cut csive site of EUora 
stands on a small tributary of the Godavari Fiver 
in the north-west Deccan. It is now in the Bombay 
State and lies some forty miles south-west of Ajaa- 
ta (jw colour plate 11). It was first described by the 
French traveller Thevenot in the latter half of the 
seventeenth century* and since that time has excited 
the admiratJoa of many visitors. The caves arc ex¬ 
cavated on the scarp of a lava plateau and this gives 
them a distinctive character different from that of 
most ocher cave temples of west India which ace 
cut in sheet cUlfe- There axe some thirty-five caves 
of which just under half arc Buddhist and Hindu 
and a small number Jain. Just as the later caves at 
Ajanta arc assodated with the Vakatafca dynasty 
and those of Badami with the early Chalukyas, so 
those of Ellora are associated with the Rashtiaku- 
tas. The earlier caves have been generally accepted 
to be among the Buddhist group, situated at the 
southern end of the line. Of them the caves one to 
three* the Dherawara* probably belong to the latter 
half of the sixth Century. Somewhat later is the 
great Mahawafa monastery cave (number five) the 
hall of which measures some fifty-^ght feet by 
one hundred and seventeen feet. Of the Buddhist 
caves perhaps the most famous is number ten* the 
Visvakaxma (dating from the late seventh to 
early eighth century). This i$ (or assembly) 

l>n1i some cighty-sLx feet deep with a stupa in its 
apsidal end adorned with a colossal image of the 
Buddha in the teaching posture Next come the 
caves of about the same date known respectively 
as Do Thai and Tin Thai (two-storeyed and three- 
storeyed); they typify the lain Buddhist monastery 
caves carved on more than one floor* with a broad 
open courtyard in front. The facade of the Tin 
llial rises to a height of neaily ^ty feet and Its 
simple design must be regarded as one of the mas¬ 
terpieces of cave architecture. 

The Brahmanical caves date from the cmd- 
sevenih and eighth centuries. We may recogni^ 
three main types: first* that of the two - storeyed 
Dasavatara cave (number fifteen)* a large pilla^d 
hall deriving from the Buddhist vi^ra (monastery)^ 
with its shrine cut in the far wall; second, deriving 
from the latter is the hall with shrine cut as a sepa¬ 
rate entity at the back and having a drcumabulatory 
path around it* as in the Ramesvara cave (num¬ 
ber twenty-one)* and Ravan's cave (number four¬ 
teen)^ the former having startlingly beautiful 
sculptures; and thirdly, kte in the series* the crud- 



p&sfo: ^ df Bail Nftz^^mdf Indnjfrir Tj^ifffj^^ Komr 

Plat^ VL Etruscasjs: strcpphaggs from Ccrvcicri showing a married coupk reclining on a 
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form hall mih the shrine standing isolated in the 
centre, as in the lovdf Dunwir Lena (more correct¬ 
ly Dhunmr Lena^ number tTFency-nine)* Fkaily 
and in a class by itself is the great temple of Kaiksa 
(Siva's paradise), cut from the living rock in 
emulation of the IGilasanatha temple of Rajasinha 
Pallava at Kaachipuiam.It was probably construct¬ 
ed during the reign of the Rasbtr^uta ruler 
Krishna r (about a,d. 716-75). Adorned with a 
wealth of superb sculpture this shrine must be 
reckoned as one of the greatest achievements of 
Indian architecture and dvilkation. Latest in point 
of time is a small group of Jain caves, d a ting 
probably from the ninth century, of which the 
Inclra ^bha (number tMrt}'-two) is most note¬ 
worthy- Sif plate 4j, page 14^, 

Blmenteitaxi Culture^ see Africa, £asL 

Emmer Wheat. Wheat is a domesticated form of 
wild grass. Emmer wheat is a form of the wild 
emmer grass and was grown round the castem 
Mediterranean and in western Europe j it is superi¬ 
or to the dinkel wheat, des^eloped ftom the wild 
diniel grass, which W'as cultivated in central 
Europe and elsewhere and has been identified 
from prehistoric Settlements^ The wild ancestor of 
the modern wheat is unknown; it may have been 
the result of crossing emmer wheat and some 
other giiass, 

Eoantbjopu8» see Piltdown Man. 

Eocene Epoch. The name Eocene (Greek e&s^ 
dawn; Aaitfos^ recent) has been given to that epoch 
of earth ystory, between 70 and 45 million years 
ago^ which marked the beginning of Tcrtimy 
times and heralded the dawn of modern life. Dur¬ 
ing this interval of approrimately 13 miUioa years 
the ancestralforms of many modern animals first ap¬ 
peared. 

It is thought that the continents and oceans at- 
tmed their present-day distribution during Eocene 
tunes. In some regions the sca-bed gradually s^nlc 
to form “basicj of deposition**, such as the London 
and Paris Basins, whilst a narrow and rcladvdy 
Cep Ocean called “Tcthvs** extended across souths 
cm Europe, as fiir as the East Indies. The climate 
was generally warmer than now,, for tropical and 
t^nperate conditions appear to have hceo more 
’Widespread, 
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There was considerable volcanic activity in many 
parts of the world during Eocene times - in the 
Arctic, northern Britain^ soathern India and cast 
Africa* Widespread earth-movements also took 
place, although never on such a s^e as in later 
Tertiary epochs; a divergence between northern 
American and west European iaunas during later 
Eocene times indicates a break in the land connec¬ 
tion. 

The vegetation of the Eocene Lindscapc was al¬ 
most modern in aspect; fems and conifers were 
common, but flowenng plants, including decidu¬ 
ous trees, were dominant. Fishes and invertebrate 
a n i mals of Eocene seas were also similar to present- 
day forms* Venebrate animals, especially birds and 
mammals, bore little resemblance to laving types, 
however, but their spectacularly rapid evolution 
began during the Eocene period* The most primi¬ 
tive marnmals - five-toed creature with small 
brains and low-crowned teeth - evolved into more 
varied types with bodies and brains of increasing 
size, and teeth and Iknbs adapted to many difierent 
modes of life* All the main groups of placental 
mammals, including rodents, inscctivores, primates^ 
carnivores, hoofed herbivores and whales, flour¬ 
ished in Eocene times. Large flightless birds of an 
ostrich type had developed, but older stocks of 
toothed birds gradually died out* 

Eolith* The earliest form of stone tool (hence the 
name - “stone of die dawn^^ eoLilhs date hack to 
before the Palaeolithic era, over 300,000 years 
ago. It is doubtful whether they are naturally frac¬ 
tured stones picked up and used by the first ncar- 
men, or whether they arc artifacts. 

Ephesus* One of the twelve Ionian ddes of Asia 
Minor, Ephesus was situated on the west coast of 
Lydia, near the mouth of the River Caijster and 
commanded the great river basins of the Hermus 
and the Meander. Its strategic position partly 
accounted for its importance as a centre of com¬ 
merce. The Greeks cstabEsbed Artemis as the 
deity of the dty, though the Artemis worshipped 
there bore a strong resemblance to the Asiatic 
goddess of nature celebrated nearby in pre-Ionian 
rimes; she was the virgia mother of all life, 
especially wild-life, and the embodimtot of fci- 
tility and the productive power of the earth. 

Ephesus fcO under the rule of the Perstans and 
even remained subordinate to her in the Ionian 




remit of yoo igainst Fetsid- After the ultimate 
defeat qf the Persian^, Bphesus paid tribute to 
Athens for a time. In the fourth emtury b-c* it 
Oftce ^ain came under Peisiin domination 
Ale^BUider established dcmocratjc government 
there* The city subsequently came into the hands 
of the Attalids of Pcrgamuin and was bequeathed 
to Rome by them. Under Rome its prosperity in¬ 
creased: it became the chief city and principal port 
in the pro^ce of Asia. It ^as hcavUy fined by 
Rome far its support of the Mitlmdaiic revolt, 
Whwi St Paul founded a Christian church there 
under Timothy and John it was known to be 
addicted to the practice of occult arts and the tradi¬ 
tion of Artemis persisted. In a-d, z6i the Goths 
destroyed the city and temple and Hphesus never 
recovered its power* In a-d, 43 i a general council 
of the Church was held there. In later years the 
city gradually decreased in size as a result of 
malaria, and the temple of Arterrus, after being 
used by local builders as a quarry^ became silted 
up and buried with river mud* It was not re¬ 
discovered until 

'The most significant ruins at Piphesus arc a 
stadium^ 687 f«t long^ and fragments of a great 
theatre and of an edeum or conccrt-halL The site of 
the famous Temple of Arienais is to the north¬ 
east of the dty^ this was occupied by early sanc¬ 
tuaries, then by a gigantic archaic temple built 
about £oo B*c^ This was fired in the fourth century 
and its suecQSOr was perhaps the krgest Greek 
temple evs construct^- It became one of the 
Seven Wonders of the World. Its altar was in 
part decorated by Praxiteles* The sculptured drums 
and pedestals of some of its columns are now in 
the British Museum* The Temple was burnt by 
the Goths and finally deserted after the Edict of 
Theodo^us closing pagan temples. 

Epigraphy. The study of inscriptions on monu- 
mentSj ooins, statues^ etc. 

Efikunos* These arc a people living in the Arctic 
and sub-Aictic regions extending over ^^000 miles 
from cast Greenland to the Bering Strait and as 
far as Siberia. They are the only people to inhabit 
both the Old and New Worlds and centuries ago 
they stretched even farther, ftom the mouth of the 
St Lawrence River on the west to the Siberian 
coast on the cast. 

The Eskimos cannot be classified mco tribes. 


They are more properly divided into geographical 
forming three main cultural groups which 
might be styled as eastern^ central and western; 
they possess a coimnon language differing from 
group to group only in the use of words rather 
than variations of grammar. 

Eskimo art is of very considerable archaeolog¬ 
ical interest, since it shows deir signs of direct 
descent ftom an andent form of civilization* Now, 
as always^ its productioo is dependent upon the 
very small number and variety of materi:^ upon 
which the artist can draw^ as, for instance^ ivory 
from the tusks of the walrus^ the antlers of edn- 
deer and the skins of other animals. 

Even with these limitations, remarkable skill has 
been shown for hundreds of years in the graphic 
arts, - theh ^graving on walrus tusks for 
example - and in sculpture* this kteer induding - 
many weird masks of skin or wood^ portraying 
birds and human beings with a very dedded 
character of their own. 

Small figures carved in ivory* bone or wood of a 
great age have been found, probably designed to 
be children's toys* and these often show a remark¬ 
able grasp of form even though the actual tmt- 
ment may be cruder Human beings are the most 
coEnmon subjects* very often without any attempt 
to delineate arms or faces, while highly fantastic 
creatures arc also quite common, qo doubt re^ 
presenting spirits good and eviL 

Padntings arc few and far between, but in Alaska 
dru^ have been found f»aintcd to illustiace 
stories and local events. On the other hand, 
exainplcs of work in relief are numerous, such as a 
wide variety of tools and implcmenre, often dec¬ 
orated with various forms of aniTni^] < ;, pardcularlv 
sealSi ^ 

Almost ^ Eskimo art forms are the product of 
men, and it seems that the women's work has 
always been limited to the work on skins used in 
the making of dotbing. 

As closer touch has been established between 
the Eskimo and other nations, their traditional 
skills have lost a great deal of theit originality, but 
carving in wood or ivory still bears traces of the 
ancient standards. Stt plate 46, page ijo, 

Ethiopia. The ^gdom of Ethiopia, often called 
Abys^fiii, lies in the highlands west of the Red 
Sea, The basic ethnic stock of the country is 
Hamitie* but from perhaps the seventh century 
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a,C- it was colonized by Semitic immigEants broin 
southern Arabia who* ooming odgmaliy as traders* 
cTcnttially fonned a kingdom with its capital at 
Aksum* These immigrants called themselves Aga- 
zyan and Habashai (whence “Abysdnia^")^ and 
they dominated the Hamitic peoples through their 
superior culty fe. Their dty of Aksum, though no 
longer a capital, is sdU a sacted dt}\ and the kings 
were crowned there tUl 

The Habashat and Agazyan brought with them 
a language which eventually became known as 
Ge'ez (pronounced something like ^Atrz)* It is 
written in a syUabic alphabet of south Arabian 
odgin m which the vowels are shown by modifica¬ 
tion of the radical letters, of which there are thirty- 
two, each with seven forms^ From Ge^ea developed 
the three chief modern languages, Tigrinya, Tigrc* 
and Amharic* Ge’ea ceased to be spoken about the 
tenth century a.d* though it continued to be the 
language of the church and of literature Amharic 
is now the ofTidal language of the country. 

The kings of Ethiopia claimed descent from 
Mencdik, son of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba« 
'^This is a fiction; but the Solomonian or Israelite 
dynasty has nevertheless a long ancestry. Aksum 
was in full vigour at the begi nning of the Christian 
era, and Christianity was introduced in a.d. 

The new religion gained a firm hold on the 
Ethiopians* and penetrated deep into their liv«. 
The kingdom of Aksum Ml into decline after the 
siith century, and from then dll the early tenth 
century a.d. we know little or nothing about it. 
About 511 the Solomonian dynasty was over- 
tbrown by a queen of the Faksba called Yodit 
(Judith), who in three years “covered Ethiopia 
with ^uins''^ She was expelled by a new dynasty 
called Zflguc* which ruled till when thedirone 

reverted to the Solomoruans. 

Archaeologically, Ethiopia is as yci hardly 
explored^ Something is known of the original 
kmgdom of Aksum in the norths including the 
dty of Aksum and sites at Kohayto, Tokonda, 
Ycha, and on the coast at ZuUa. The ddef Aksu- 
luite architectural features are obelisks* up to sixty 
feet high, cut from a single block of granite into 
the representation of a many-storied castle; stepped 
and recessed walls; thrones on steps with a roof 
supported by squared stone pillars; and dams. 
Aksum Cathedral, founded in the fourth century, 
was destroyed by Granye in 1 ji 5 and rebuilt about 
] 6] ^. It Was the most sacred place in Ethiopia. 


In central Ethiopia there is a number of 
churches cut out of solid rocL The largest group 
of these is at Lalibala* where there are eleven, 
made Ln. the twelfth century. The method was to 
isolate a block of rock (reddish volcanic tuff) by 
digging a trench round it; the rock was then cut 
with adzes into the shape of a church, with all the 
architectural features of a built-up church* and 
the roof at ground levch 

In southern Ethiopia* in the Harar uplands in 
the cast, there are found cairns up to ten feet high; 
graves, indudlng a cist-grave of south Indian typht; 
earth-works, one with the middle b ank deliberately 
broken at intervals; and extcnsiive terracing on the 
hillsides. South and west Harar dolmens occur, 
which were probably never covered with earth or 
stones, cairns, stone-wallcd enclosures and town- 
sites* mined mosques, and graves. In the country 
west of the chain of lakes 2 ^way-Shala-Abaya- 
Chamo are found large numbers of stones 
carved with swords in relief, anthropomoqs'hic 
Stones^ menhirs and stone cirdes (Soddo region); 
phallic menhirs and anthropomorphic stones (Gu- 
rage region); plain and phallic menhirs (Sidamo 
region); and csdms with carved stone peristaliths 
(Webi Shabehe region)^ 

Etroacans. This people lived in an area north of 
the River Tibet* between the Apennines in the 
cast, and the coast of Italy to the west. For about a 
hundred years from $16 b.c* the kings of Rome 
were Etruscans* and as a nation they were in the 
forefront of the culture of their day and age, with 
spedal skill in the use of metals and mincrals. 
Moieover, their military genius enabled them to 
spread their sphcM of induenct to Rome, Lom¬ 
bardy and the Adriatic sea. 

As early as 1000 b . c ., Etruria was settled by 
people from the north whose dvili^tion is known 
as Southern VUlanovam But by early in the 
seventh century b*c. they had been succeeded by a 
people of another origin who no longer burned the 
bodies of their dead but buded them in t^en^^- 
graves+ Their art was highly developed and In¬ 
cluded decoradve omanoents with an eastern touch* 
shown in vases of quite new shapes and undoubted 
importations from Greece and Asia Minor. 

Their work in bronze is notable and covers all 
kinds of products from small mirrors to chariots. 
They excelled in the pfiaking of terracottas, jew¬ 
ellery, Hfc-ske figures and pottery^ Their wall- 
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paJndngs and dudr ardiitcctuxe show a high degree 
of accompLishment but neircr^ perhaps^ rivalled 
those of Greece itself^ and a comparison between a 
Greek marble statue and an Etruscan terracotta 
shows the difference between their standards of 
artistry and tcdmical skUh colour plate vT^pbte 
48, page Mi- 

EvanBp Arthur John (1^51-1941). Sir Arthur 
Evans was, archaeologic^y speaking, '"born in the 
purple**- His f^her John Evans had mar ried his 
cousin Harriet Dickinson, daughter of the head of 
the printing firm of John Dickinson, and was hi 
his spare time a distinguished antiquary, author of 
the standard books on the NcoUtMo and Bronac 
Age periods of DOrthern Europe- 

Arthur Evans was born at Nash Mills in Eng- 
Jand in j S j 1 and educated at Harrow and at Brase- 
nose College, Oxford. Even as a boy he went dint- 
hunting with his father in France but his own 
interests were turned rather towards ancient coins 
and he read history at Oxford- In 1871 he visited 
the Dalmatian coasts to be fisdnatcd by its cultures 
and its peopleSj and roused to sympathy with the 
Slavs and Albanians of Bosnia and Hcraegovina 
(now Yugoslavia) in their struggle against the op¬ 
pressive rule of Turkey- In 1873 he visited the 
Scandinavian countries but in 1875 was back in 
Bosnia, and in Sarajevo when the revolt of that 
country broke out* He wrote a book on die suf¬ 
ferings of the Slavs which was quoted by Glad¬ 
stone of whose party he was an ardent supporter- 
In 1877 the powers intervened to save Serbia from 
Turkey; Bosnia, however, was not granted her 
freedom but was occupied by Austcia* Evans was 
sent out by C P, Scott as spet^ corTOpondent for 
the Matsskssitr Gmrdim in the Balkans and was 
based on Ragusa; there he renewed an acquaint¬ 
ance With the historian Freeman who was visitiog 
that city, fell in love with his daughter Margaret 
and married her after his return to England in 1878^ 
when he and ^^argarct visited Schiiernann''s hnds 
from Troy then on eshibidon in London- The 
newly-married couple returned to Kagusa but in 
1881 Evans was imprisoned by the Austrians for 
his pro-Bosoian sympathies, and he and his wife 
were expelled from the country* He applied for, 
but failed to obtain, the new chair of Oassiail 
Archaeology at Oxford* In iB8j he and his wife 
visited Greece for the first time, saw Schlicmann 
digging at Orchomenna and his treasure horn 
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Mycenae, and visited his sites in the Argolis^ 
visits which riveted Evans* attention to the Myce¬ 
naean culture of the Greek Bronze Age- 
In 1884 Evans was appointed Keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, which was suffering 
badly as a result of many years* neglect* Years of 
hard but successful struggle in the reorganlzadoD 
of the Ashtnoleao w^ere enlivened hy individual 
researches inco different archaeological fields, such 
as artidcs on Sidhan coins and the excavation of a 
late Celtic uinfield (/« Um People) at Ayiesford, 
and by visits to souih Russia, Bulgaria and Grcecc- 
In 1 393 Margaret Evans died at Alassio on the 
way to Greece- The same spring Evans worked in 
the Athens Museum on the engraved seals there, 
devoting special attention to some prism seals with 
hieroglyphic symbols in an unknown script and 
was told they had come from Crete* On 1 j March, 

1394^ Evans landed for the first time at Hcmkleion, 
whidi he always refused to call by any but 
Oandia, bought some antiquities, visited the private 
collections of LMtsotakis and M. Kalokairlnos 
and that of the Syllogos of Herakleion, walked over 
the site of Knoa&oa, and conferred with Dr Joseph 
Hazridakis, the Cretan archaeologist, on the possi¬ 
bilities of excavatiog it* He even pu rchased about a 
quarter of the site- Before be could complete his 
negotiations about the rest of the site the Cretan 
revolution broke out in 1896* An armistice was 
prodatmed. Evans in England and Hasidakis in 
Crete organized funds for the viedms but fighting 
broke out afresh and Greece declared war on 
Turkey. After the cessation of hostOities Evans 
returned to Crete in 1898 accompanied by D.G, 
Hogarth and J.L.Myres, On 18 March, 1899. 
Evans a™mpanied by Duncan MacKenrie and by 
his architect Theodore Fyfe began the excavation of 
Knossps and in the first week discovered the fine 
fresco known as the “cup-bearer”, and clay tablets 
inscribed with symbols of what was later to be 
known as Linear Script b {jus Minoan Scripta). 
In 1900 Evans described in TAj “The Coyncil 
Chamber of Minos** and "The Bath Chamber^*, 
kter to be known as ”The Throne Room” and 
Tlic IxUsctal Area'*, By the following year he had 
cleared most of the area west of the central court 
and his father Sir John Evans, now seventy-seven 
years old, visited the cicavationsp On his r^urn to 
England Evans was honoured with degrees by the 
Universities of Dublin and Edinburgh, and aj the 
Glasgow meeting of the British Association out- 
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lined bis chronology for the new dyiliaation he 
had discovered in Crete, dividing the Bronze Age 
culture into Eifly^ Middle and Late Minoan, using 
a name derived fri^ra the legendary King T^-Cnos. 

The earlier excavations had been paid out of 
the so'called Cretan Exploration Fund to which 
various societies and friends had contributed^ but 
Evans now wished not only to excavate but also to 
restore many parts of this Palace of Minos which 
was emerging, and in 1902 he determined that he 
must take over the financial responsibility for all 
this work* 

The 1904 excavations were largely devoted to 
tombs, to the Late Minoan cemetery on Zafer 
Papoura and to the great vaulted royal tomb on 
Isopata about two milES north of the Palace^ robbed 
of its precious metals but containing a fine series of 
vases In alabaster and other ston^^ 

Hogarth had earlier excavated six chamber 
tombs on the west slope of Zafer Papoura. In 1904 
Evans assisted by Duncan MacKcfliiC and by a 
Danish artist named Halvor Bagge started to ex¬ 
plore this cemetery more thoroughly and tinco vered 
sixty graves mostly of the Late ^^inc^an m period 
(14J&Q-T 100 BX.) including eighteen chamber tombs 
cut in the soft rock^ twentt'-fivc shaft graves and 
seventeen pit graves; of these the first group were 
family graves and the others devoted to single 
interments^ These were largely graves of warriors 
and their famibca. 

The royal tomb at Isopata at the dortb end of 
the same ridge was also excavated in 1904. The 
walled oblong chamber with a keeled vault was a 
more splendid version of the Late Bronze Age 
tombs later revsded at Has Shatura in Syria. 

In 1905 Evans continued bis exploration of dje 
little palace at Knossos where he discovered a 
fetish shrine erected in the rooccupadon period 
after 1400 in a disused lustrml area. In 1906 
Christian Dob, the oflkial architect of the excava¬ 
tions* built to Evans" order the Villa Ariadne to 
5 «ve as his pcrDfiancfli headquarters in place of the 
dilapidated house of the Turkish Bey hitherto em¬ 
ployed for that purpose. Evaus himself* however, 
was too heavily employed in reorganizing the 
Ashmolcan Museum to excavate in Crete* 

Li 1907 he returned to Knossos and also worked 
on the first volume of Sfiip/a Af/W. In 190S, after 
Evans' tecum to Crete, his father died leaving to 
him big collection of coins, Roman glass and stone 
tools^ and in the autumn he Inherited a large 


fortune from his uncle whereupon he retired from 
his post as Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum to 
which he presented his fathci^s coUection of Anglo- 
Saxon and early Teutonic jewellery. 

In 1910 Evans resumed his exploration of the 
"papouta” (flat-topped hill) of Isopaia where he 
uncovered six Late Edinoan chamber tombs^ later 
published in (1914) under the title of 

“The Tomb of the Double Axes and Associated 
Group and the Pillar Rooms and Ritual Vessels of 
the Little Palace at Kriossos”. All these tombs had 
been robbed but each retained something of in¬ 
terest; lomb oue a fine gold ring and good ashlar 
masonry lining both the chamber and the entrance 
passage:, tomb two (^Thc Tomb of ibe Double 
Axes") a bronze double axe and a burial shaft 
shaped like such an implement* tomb three (“The 
Mace-bearer^s Tomb'*) a fine breccia mace, and 
tomb five a fine pair of ritual goblets with poly¬ 
chrome dMigns on plastcf* resembling fresco 
rather than ceramic technique. The following year 
Evans was busy in England* was elected President 
of the Hellenic Society^ and was knighted by the 
King. Then the first world war interrupted the 
excavations at Knossos* 

When the amiisrice was proclaimed in 1918 the 
Great Powers were inclined 10 favour Italy in their 
ahotment of the E^almarian coasL Evans went to 
Paris while the Peace Conference was in progress, 
conferred with the Slav leaders and advocated 
de mala in the D'Annunzio manner by local 
Slav mili tias raised on the Adriatic islands to resist 
Italian aggression. 

In 192^ Evans* back in Ctetes became cofivinced 
that much of the damage to the ancient palace had 
been caused by earthquakes and. as he writes* "my 
own mind was full of past earthquakes when on 
June zfi last*.* the shocks began... the movement 
rcsembEng a ship in a storm. A dull sound rose 
from the ground like the muffled roar of an angry 
bull. ..** (In a later passage he refers to the sacrifice 
of bulls in a room io a house destroyed by earth* 
quake and now restored and quotes Homer^s 
words that "the Earxhshaker ddighteth in bulls'**) 
Much damage was done in the Museum including 
the destruction of the small "jewel fresco" but 
Evans* rescorations in the palace stood the shocks 
very well. 

In 1917 Evans finally presented his Cretan prop¬ 
erty to the British School at Athens and endowed 
the curaiorship but* as Evans continued to excavate 
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and Duncan ^iacKendc became Curator^ the ViUa 
Aiiadne wa$ tceated by irisjtidg archaeolDgist? as if 
it xpcfe stiU his own property* 

In 151a the second volume was printed on the 
Palace of Minos and when Duncan ^lacKeozic^s 
health btokc down he was replaced as Curator by 
J*D*S*Peadlebury for whom Evaii$ later etected 
a new home known as the Taverm. 

In 1330 Evans estcavated the temple tomb and 
the same year published the third volume on the 
Palace of Minos^ and carried out extensive restora¬ 
tions to the north-west area of the Palace. He also 
discovered the ffnahit wall and the origmal west 
entrance to the P^cc of Minos* 

In 1934 Evans was awarded the Gold Medal of 
the Society of Andquaries^ and the following year 
saw the publicadon of the fourth volume on the 
Palace of Minos. The introduedoo to tha*: contains 
warmly sympathedc references to the various 
scholars who had laboured on the subject of Minoan 
Crete espedaliy to his friend and collogue Duncan 
^lacKcnzic, to Federigo Halbherr, the ercavatoi: of 
PhaietoB, to A*H.Saycc, RR.Hail, L*R.Famdi, 
the German von Buhnand the Frenchman Saloman 
Reinach. 

In 1^3 f Evans visited Crete for the last time and 
was honoured by HcrakleiOHj the inhabiitants of 
which made him an honorary citiKen and erected 
his bust by GUlJeron in the West Court of the 
PaJacCj a scene witnessed by some 9,ooo spectators 
and compared by Evans to the scene 00 the minia¬ 
ture fcescoes of the Paket During this visit he 
inaugurated several small trial excavations into 
tombs on the Acropobs^ a cave shelter near the 
temple tomb^ and a Roman villa with fine mosaics 
and a statue of Hadrian in the vineyard of the Villa 
Ariadne. 

The foEowing year the Jubilee of the British 
School at Athens was celebrated and Evans' per^ 
sonal collection formed a large part of the work 
exhibited at BurlingtOA House. 

In 1938 Sir Arthur's health deteriorated and he 
bad to undergo an operation but in 1959 he was 
still active In the Ashmoitsn, where he supervised 
the arrangement of a new Minoan room furnished 
with andquidiQ^ he had presented. 

The Outbreak of war brought devastadon to the 
countries he knew and loved in the Near East and 
he was saddened by false reports of the bombing 
of KdOSsos and the Hcrakleion Museum* He be¬ 
came iU and bad to suder a second operation- On 

17a 


his ninedeth birthday a deputadon headed by Mr 
LeedSj the tCccper of the Asbmolcan^ presented 
him with an honorary scroll from the HcUenlc 
Society^ he died three days later. See plate 47, 
page 151. 

Evolution of Man^Primates, Ptehuman Evoln- 
tion of, ffV Fossil Man- 

Eyasi SkuU^ su Africa* East, 

F 

Faience. Decorated earthenware pottery and porce¬ 
lain, 

Falyum* the. The great natutai depression of the 
FajjTim lies some fifty miles south of CairoinEgypt^ 
only a few miles from the western edge of the desert. 
In Neolithic times the level of the lake-late Moerts 
- was iSo feet higher than it is today and hunters 
lived along its shores* where d^eir refuse-pits have 
been cacavatecL It was the region of one of the ear¬ 
liest Egyptian cultures* the Predyiasdc Egyptians, 
who followed much the same l^d of life as the 
Neohthic hunters before them. 

During the Egyptian Middle Kingdom conaid- 
erablc schemes of land reclamadon and iodgadon 
were inidated and the interest of the twelfth dyn¬ 
asty in the area, is shown by the choice of Faiyum 
sites for pyramids, notably at Hawara^ Ilbhua* and 
Maaqhuna The best-known is the great limestone 
mortuary temple of Axncnemhat in (1842-1797 
»-C J singled out by Herodntns for his most extrav¬ 
agant praise* It vras known to the Greeks as "the 
Labyrinth'^ aod they included it with the Parthe¬ 
non, in their list of the Seven Wonders of Tbe 
World* The temple has now been almost complete¬ 
ly destroyed by quarrying* 

The Faiyum has an individuahty of its own; it is 
the only part of Egypt where a visible slope in the 
^dculturd land can be seen, and it is famous for 
Its use of great water-wheek for irrigation purposes. 

Faurcsmitli Culture* /« Africa* Stone Age Man 
in Africa, Slone Age Man in South. 

Fertile CreBcent. The name given by Breasted to 
that area of the worldsur&ce in which civilisation 
first began; it stretches from Egypt tound the shore 


of the eastern MediEerianean tbrough Pjalestinc and 
Syria, then swings lo the cast in a great aic, and so 
down to Mesopotamia - '^between the rivers^ ^ of 
Tigris and Enphxates# 

JpLguriae. A statnette^ 

Flake. A stone tool of Stone Age dmes made by 
taking a flint and striking it so as to knock a flake 
otF the corCi The flake was then shaped by further 
strokes. The finest flake tools appear in the Leval- 
loisiaii cnlture; here the required shape wag care¬ 
fully blocked out on the core before a skiUed blow 
in just the right place detached the flake> 


the world had been destroyed by 
^ ^ Genesis, was an ard¬ 

or faith in the western European world for many 
ratunes. and led to Bouchet de Fmhes ckssU 
^ as ^'dUuFial” (of the flood) and »anto 


Flfiorine 

dilnvial” (before the flood)- The theory was de¬ 
stroyed byQiarlesX-yell^s docettne of thcunifortn- 
ity of nature, and it became widely believed that 
the Snmerkn legend of the Flood (&om which the 
Hebrews* version stemmed) had no basis in histori¬ 
cal fact. Then Sic Leonard Woolley ctcavated Or 
and discovered a bed of water-laid clay, over eight 
feet thickj which be dated to before 4000 a.c. “This 
deloge^^ he says in Ur 0/ /jfe C&al^kes (19^9)* “was 
not universal, but a local disaster confined to the 
lo wer valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, alTecdag 
an area perhaps 400 miles long and 100 miles a- 
cross; but for the occupanrs of the valley that was 
the whole world 1” 

Fluorine Dating. Fluorine is a gaseous element 
that in the form of fluorides is fair ly widely distrib¬ 
uted in nature. It Occurs as a trace in most ground 
Water, usually less th^n one part per milliDD. When 
'‘'atoms** (or rather ions) of fluorine come into con- 
tact with crystaUine calduEnphosphatei the mineral 
matter cf bones and teeth, they enter the ultia- 
microscDpic m ash of the crystals and bccoine 
locked in. 

If a bone or tooth lies for thousands of years m a 
moist gravel or sandy formation (or even in some 
kinds of cky) it gradually absorbs wandering flu¬ 
orine ions riomtbe percolating ground water. Once 
the ions enter the bonc-substancc they are not re¬ 
leased (unless the soil is so acid that the whoLe bone 
drisolves). The process gees on concmuously, and 
the fluorine content of the bone or tooth increases 
in course of time. Hus fact provides a neat means 
of disringuishing between bones of different geolog¬ 
ical ages occurring at the same locality and under 
similar cpnditioas. It docs not make it possible to 
date bones in years, because the rate of absotprion 
is not uniform and varies considerabLy from place 
to place. Thus, booes buried in deposits where 
there is a amount of fluorine in the ground- 
water will obviously accumulate this element more 
rapidly than others buried where there U a very 
httie. However, if one is merely conocmed with 
separating bones of different ages at particular lo¬ 
calities, estimation of their fluorine content may be 
very helpfuh For example^ when human bones are 
found in ancient river gravels, doubt somcrimes 
arises as to whether they were embedded at the time 
when the gravel was laid down, or whether they 
were buried into the deposit at a later date through 
the activiC)' of a grave (h^cr. If fossU animai bone s 


Flexed BuiiaL The burial of a body with the knees 
drawn up to the chin and, often, the bands together 
under the cheeky this is very much the position that 
the foetus assumes in the uterus, 

Flint. An irregular grey lump of rock occurring in 
layers in chalk, or in gravels in chalk country^ flint 
was used by early man when he discovered that it 
would, as a result of hammering, break into frag¬ 
ments with sharp edges and points. Further, two 
flints struck tog^cr will cause sparks and so pro¬ 
duce fire; Sinanthropus (/« plate 127, page 5^3,) 
bad leamt to control and use fire. The earliest 
stone tools were very simple ones; later, more 
spcdalried tools were developed such as the hand- 
axe^ the chopper, and the cleaver. TTicse were 
made ftom the core, the central lump after the 
outside had been chipped off. Later still, skill 
developed further and (fie flakes and points chipped 
off ^e core were deliberately designed for a 
specific purpose - knives, spear-heads, scrapers, 
awls, burins, and so on+ 

Flint Mine, Mcoliihic marL sank mines in the chalk 
to extract flints for making stone tools. Such 
R^mea have been found in England and France:. 
Twenty-foot-deep shafts were sunk, and galleries 
^ layers. Flints were dug out 

with docr-ander picks and collected with shovels 
made from the shoulder-blades of oxen. 
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Fluorine Dating 

undoubtedly contemporaneous with the gravel are 
available for campaxisou^ duoiine analysis tnay 
dearly dMciientiate bones which have been interred 
at a considerably later date. This method of relative 
dating is most effective at open sites where the 
enclosing deposit is penncablc and where the 
ground is continiially d^p. It is of little use in very 
dry situations, or in cave deposits where layers of 
crystalline caldum carbonate (drip-stone, stakg- 
mitic or stalacdtic layers) prevent the &ee circuk- 
don of fiuorinc-bcaring water^ 

Fluorine analysis was prop^osed as a means of 
dating bones as early as 1844, by on English chem¬ 
ist, James MiddletOQ, at a meeting of the Geolog¬ 
ical Society of London^ He was, of course^ mis¬ 
taken in believing that it provided a means of 
ahs^iutc dating. The Fr^ch mineralogist Adolphe 
Carnot was the first to show, in the dghtcen- 
ninedes, its value for rflaiipt dating; but his work 
on the fluorine content of fossil bones (like Middle- 
ton's work before bis) appears to have been for¬ 
gotten until it was rediscovered during the second 
world waTp 

The appbeadon of the fluorine dating method to 
the Galley Hill Skeleton (found at Sw^auEcombe in 
north Kent) provided a spectacular demonstration 
of its usefulDess in certain circumstances. 

The Galley Hill Skeleton had been the sub|cct of 
controversy for over sixty years. It is the skeleton 
of a man of modern type but with a few so-called 
primitive tmts, and was discovered in jSSS at a 
depth (It is said) of eight feet in ancient Thames 
gravel containing Palaeolithic flint band-axes and 
remains of extinct elephant, rhinoceros and lion, 
dating from before the time of Meandertlial Man. 
In these same gravels the bone$ of the Swanscombe 
Skull were found in 193 at a depth qf twenty- 
four feet. The fluorine content of ^e Galley Hill 
Skeleton^ of the Swanscombe Skull and of some 
twenty fossil animal bones from the same gravel 
was determined in 15^48 by chcniical analysis in the 
government chemist^s laboratory^ The results con¬ 
firmed the antiquity of the Swanscombe Skull, and 
indicated that the Galley Hill Skeleton was an in¬ 
trusive burkl very considerably later than the 
gravel in which it lay. In 19J4 the results were 
cheeked not only by redetemiination of the fluorine 
content of the bones using the more refined tech¬ 
nique developed in the course of the Piltdown 
research, but by measufemenc of their organic ni¬ 
trogen contend The organic matter (mainly pro- 

ife 


tein) in hones decreases In course of tkne, while 
their fluorine content increases* Therefore estima¬ 
tion of protein (or nitrogen) content serves as a 
valuable ciosspcbcck to fluorine datfogi 


TABLE I 


J^hartnt 

% % 

Neolithic skull, Coldnun* Kent 

0*3 

1*9 

Galley Hill skeleton 

0.5 


Swanscombe skuU 

1.7 

nil 

Bones of fossil mammals from 

More than Traces 

Swanscombe gravels 

1-5 

or nil 


These results indicate quite clearly that the Galley 
Hill Skeleton ia much later in date than the fossil- 
bearing gravel in which it lay, but the question of 
how much later cannot be solved by the fluorine 
method (even in combination with the nitrogen 
test) since It is only a method of rdadve datings 
Possibly one day it may be possible to determine 
the absolute age of the Galley Hill Skeleton by 
applying the carbon fourteen method to the traces 
of protein which have survived it. 

Fluorine does not provide a means of close 
relative dating, because a given bone or group of 
bones usually shows a certain range in fluorine 
content. Consequently, unless the difference in age 
between two lots of bones which are being com¬ 
pared is geologically appreciable (say 10,000 years), 
there is usually an overlap in the ranges of their 
fluorine contents. For this reason the method is 
unsuitable for differentiating clearly berween, say^ 
a Neolithic and a medieval skeleton, whereas it 
does enable one^ as we have seen, to distinguish 
bones of Neolithic or later date from others of 
Early Palacoliduc age* atany rate when both occur 
under similar condidom at the same locality. 

The attempt to solve the problem of the relative 
age of the Piltdown Skull (see plate 115, page 3S1) 
by fluorine analysis in 1949 led uJdmatdy to the 
discovery that it was a forgery. The Early or Lower 
Pleistocene fossils recorded from the PiJtdown 
graircd pit were found to contain over two per cent 
of fluorine^ whereas the controversiai cranium and 
jawbone showed only around o.t percent. This was 
regarded in 1949 as proof that ncitheJ the exanium 
nor the jawbone was Early Pleistocene as liad been 
claimed, but it did not show that they were recent 






Fossil Man 


or tlaat were forgeries. Indeed, an unquestion- 
ablv foisilifcd hippopotamtis tooth recorded from 
the same site also showed only about o*i per cent 
fluorine, and as hippopotamus lived in Britain dur¬ 
ing the early Upper Pleistocene, it seemed con¬ 
ceivable that this was the age of the "aberrant Pilt- 
down Man” and that the low fluorine content was 
due to lack of this element in the local ground water 
stQce that date. When in course of further research 
on the Piltdown problem (in 15^5 |“4)p nitrogen 
content of the vartous specimens was determined, 
and the fluorine concent redetennined by means of 
a more refined technique that the j a wbone was mod- 
erni that the cranium was slightly more anden^ 
and that the misleading hippo tooth was very an¬ 
cient, having lost nearly all its organic matter. This 
last specimen had probably come from some lime¬ 
stone cave deposit where fluorine had not pene¬ 
trated. 


TABLE II 





Modern bone 

0.03 

less than 

4*0 

Piltdown jawbone 

0.03 

3.5 

Piltdown cranium 

0.1 

less than 

1.4 

Piltdown hippopotamus tooth 
Pleistocene hippopotamus tooth 

0.0 s 

O.I 

from Cave in Malta 

O-I 

0.1 


Li retrospect it could be argued that the fluorine 
method was invalid at Piltdown because (as we now 
know) the various fossils had hem taken there from 
widely separated sources. It was fortunate that the 
Lower Pleistocene fossils used in the hoax had been 
brought from regions where the fluorine content 
of the ground-water was higher than the average; 
for if they had been drawn from an area where 
fluorine was exceptionally deficient it is possible 
tlut the fluorine test of 1^4-9 would have failed to 
differentiate the skull from the undoubted Early 
Pleistocene fossils placed with it and the whole 
problem might have remained unsolved for many 
more years. 

Fluyiatile+ Found in, or produced by, rivets; used 
for instance, of geological deposits- 

Folsom, New Mexico, sfe America, Early ^fan in 
Amer-lndians, 


Foote, Robert Bruce (!&54-1512), geologist and 
prehistorian, was well named the "father of Indian 
prehistory^”. He came to India at the age of twenty- 
four and joined the geological survey with whi^ 
he served for thirty'-three years, mainly in south 
India. During this tinn.e, and in his subsequent work 
directing the geological surveys of fbxoda and 
Mysore stales, he used every opportunity bis field 
work presented to collect archaeological sped- 
mens. In 1863 he discovered the first hand-axes to 
be recorded in India (other atonu tools had been 
found more than twenty years earlier). In 1503 the 
^Madras museum purchased all his collections and 
housed them in a special room. Foote spent his Last 
y^s in arranging and cataloguing, and the result- 
ani books, the Cafah^ (1514) and Iftiiko 

Pfthrifork and Pr&/ohiffmc iir^i/af/s set out 

a brilliant account of Indian prehistory^, and sum¬ 
marized the results of his years of work. His other 
archaeological wrirings consist of some twenty 
papers ranging in time bctw'ccn t 885 and 1853* 

It has recently beenasscticd that up to 1545 there 
was scarcely a prehistoric site in India which did 
not owe its discovery to Foote. This is, of course, 
an ovcrstaiement but it is a very happy one. Al¬ 
though Fooec telied upon field observations and 
surface collection, and made no use of excavation, 
he was able in an almost uncariny way to recon¬ 
struct accuracely India's prehistory'. Several of his 
brilliant deductions have only recently been proved 
true^ 

Fossil- Plant or animal remains preserved in sedl- 
memtaiy rocks; the soft parts disappear and only 
the hard parts remain, preserved by minerals in- 
filirating into them^ Fossil Man, etc J 

Fossil Apes. Fossilized remains of apes, some as 
much as 3 JsOod,ooo ye^rs old, have been found; 
they were the ancestors either of man or of the 
prcsent-^y anthropoid apes- Among them - Para- 
plthecus, Propliopithecus, Proconsul, Pliopithcirui 
and Dryopithecus - Pmeonsu 1 is the most famous. 

Primates, Prehuman Evolution oL) 

Fossil Man- The expression ^Tossil Man” is gen¬ 
erally applied to remains of man daring from the 
Pleistocene or Palaeolithic period, that is to say 
more than io,Qoo years old* The mere feet of bones 
being "fossitzed” in the sense of having been 
altered or hardened by infilcration of mino^ matter 





Fossil Aim 


do« HOI aJways indicate great antiquity^ In die 
Natural History Museum in London there is a 
human skeleton embedded in Hmestone which was 
escavated on the isknd of Guadalupe in the West 
Indies. It is only a few centuries oIcL and represent 
the body of a nadre buried in a beach of coral sand 
which became cemented into rock by percolating 
water. On the other hand, the skull of a "fossil 
man" of the esdnet Neanderthal type found in one 
of the caves of Monte Groeo in I^y lay Ic^ose on 
the cave Boor and had been so bt^ altered in 
^0,000 years that traces of organic matter (protein) 
can sdli be detected in the bnnev 

Sometimes when a human skeleton is unearthed 
there is doubt whether it is “fossil"^ or "^eccat^^ In 
such cases the problem can usually be settled by 
chemical analysis. 

Using the term "Fossil Man*' in the broadest 
sense, we may include in this category the remains 
of Anatcaloptiheciia found in cave deposits nearly 
half a million years old in Soudi Africa-, These 
creatuies apparently lived in open country 
they walked upright and had teeth of essentially 
human type^ yet thek brains (average about 
jOC c,c.) were no larger tha n those of apes. It is 
generally agreed that these australopithedncs were 
homlnids (members of the same biological famil y 
as man, rather than members of the ape ^mily 
known as pongi-da}, but it has been largely a 
matter of opinion whether or not they should be 
counted as "human". Simple flaked pebble-tools 
have been found with Australopithecus at one of 
the cave sites (Sterkfonbein)^ but there has been 
much uncertainty as to whether they were made by 
that creature or by a higher type who hunted the 
latter. The discoyery in of a new Australo- 
pithedne (Zinfanthrupua) on a lake-side occupa- 
don site at Olduvai in Tanganyika^ in direct as¬ 
sociation with pebble-tools, has largely conSrmed 
the view that these creatures were tool-makers and 
can be regarded as the carli^t known man. 

Living in Java at about the same time as the 
latest Australopithednes were undoubted men of 
the genus Pitheconthiopus, with brains averaging 
about 1,000 c.c. in volume, hut with great over- 
banging brow-ddges and receding foreheads. 
m ai ns of Java Man^ induding a thigh bone which 
indicated his updght gait (hence the specific n-am^ 
PithecaDthropus erectus) were first discovered in 
river gravels at TriniJ in Java in 1S91 by a Dutch 
sdendst, Eug^ie Dubois. A related species occu¬ 


pied caves at Chou-kou-tien, south-west of Peking, 
about 4oc,ooo years ago. Nearly a dozen incom¬ 
plete skuUs of Pekin hfan were dkeovexed between 
1517 and 1957, as wdl as numerous fragments and 
isolated teeth, representing altogether nearly forty 
individuals. All this material was lost during the 
second world war, but fortunately good casts exist 
of all the more important spedmens. The skulls 
bad been broken open at die base, presumably to 
extract the brain^ There is little doubt that these 
early men were cannibob- Associated broken ani^ 
mal bones indicate that they were successful hunters 
of many kinds of game^ particularly deer* They 
made a fair variety of crude flake- and core-tools 
from pebbles of quartz and sandstone collected 
from river beds nearby. They regulaiiy used fire. 

Fossil human remains are exceedingly rare before 
the time when man bepn to bury their dead (about 
j0,000 years ago). The oldest human fossil in 
Europe is the lower jaw of Heidelberg Man 
(about 40c,ooo years old) found in a sand-pit at 
ilauer near Heidelberg in 1907. Next in age comes 
the Swanscombe SkuB, assignable to Homo (the 
genus to which modem man belongs), discovered 
in gravels of the Thames dating from! the second 
intergladal period (^t is to say^ about mo,ooo 
years old). Three pieces of this skull have been 
found. The first two pieces (occipital and left 
parietal bones) were discovered in 195|™36 by Mr 
Aiyan T.Marston, a dentist in Ckphamj and die 
third bone (right parietal, fitting the othex two 
perfectly) by John Wj'mer and Adrian Gibson in 
1955. These bones lay more than twenty feet below 
the surface, in gravel of the so-called hundred-foot 
terrace^ associated with remains of extinct anitnals 
su^ as elephant (Elephas anriquus) and Merck's 
rhinoceros, and with Sint hand-axes of type 
known as Acheiilian, So fat as it 15 preserved the 
Swanscombe Skull is not very di^erent from that 
of modem man, but the brow region (which h-a^ 
not yet been Jfisund) may have ridges similar to 
those of the contemporaneous Stemheim Skull 
found in a gravel pit near Stuttgart. 

FossD m^ dating from the succeeding period 
show two lines of development, some approaching 
the extreme Neanderthal type (Homo neandcr- 
thalensis)* with bun-shaped skull and prominent 
brow-ridges, others with domed brain-case and 
much reduced brow ridges. Neanderthai men at¬ 
tained their maximum development in north-west 
Europe in the eariy stages of the last giactadoa 



Frere 


(70,000-5 years ago)- In spite of tiidr rather 

bcsdal appearaDce, due to reeding chins, low fore¬ 
heads and projecting brows, and their short stature 
(not more than five feet higb)^ their brains were on 
an average larger than those of modern Europtaiis. 
They occasionally at least buried their dead with 
cetemoEiy, and were skilful workers in flint (their 
Industries ace known as Motutedan). They hunted 
animals, including big game, with a Mr m^Lsure of 
success. They were for the most part cave-dwellers, 
and regularly used fire. Towards the east and south¬ 
east they graded into the other branch of the 
developing human stock, leading to modem man 
who probably first emerged in soutb-west Asia^ 
The most advanced of the neanderthaloids found 
in the Mount Garmel Ckves, such as the skeleton 
known as Skull Five, are scarcely distinguishable 
from oyx owm species. 

The first representatives of the fully evolved 
Homo sapiens, the Cro-magnon race, spread 
across Europe btstwccn 40,000 and 30,000 years 
ago, completely replacing the spedalked Ncander- 
thalers. In Britain, the fossil Cheddar Man 
plate 35, page 139) is representative of the Cro- 
magnon stocL The Cro-magnoiis and related racial 
groups were responsible for the Upper Palaeo¬ 
lithic induatries (c.g. Aurignacian, Solutrean, 
Magdalcnian), distinguished by flint blade tools 
and by a remarkably varied and skilful use of bone, 
antler and ivory* They were responsible, too^ for 
the cave art of France and northern Spain- The 
speed with which their culture developed suggests 
that they had some new means of communicating 
ideas. Possibly they were the mventors of the first 
fully articuJate language. 

Elsewhere in the Old World, man evolved along 
parallel hnes. The beetle-browed Rhodesia Man 
flourished in southern Africa between 50^000 and 
aj,oQC years ago^ to be replaced by the locally 
emerging ancestors of Bushmen and Negroes. In 
Java Fithecanthiopus appears to have evolved into 
a local ncanderthal-like type known as Solo Man. 
Eleven fossil skulls, with bases broken open for 
exaction of the brain, were discovered in graveb 
at Ngandofig in the Solo Valley. 

There are indications that man migrated iato the 
New World and into Australia during the later 
stages of the Ice Age, when the sea-level was low. 
The oldest human remains of unquestionable and- 
^ty in America are from Midland, Texas, and 
date from about 9,000 e*C. The Keilor Skull found 


near Melbourne may represent the oldest known 
Australian aborigine; but there is still some doubt 
about its piedse antiquity: recent estimates based 
on radiocarbon daring of charcoal in related de¬ 
posits indicate an age of about 10,000 years* 

Eosalls, Living- The name given to certain ani¬ 
mals which have survived unchanged from past 
ageSi Examples are the tiny brachiop^s, creatures 
of the sea-shore, preserved in the Ordovidan cocks 
of 400,000,000 years ago^ and found today on the 
shores of Japan, the East Indi-e^, and nortbecn 
Australia; and the codacanth^ a fish believed to 
have been extinct for over fio^ooo^ooo years until 
dredged up off the coast of South Africa in recent 
years- 

Fiere, John (1740-1S07). The name of John Frere 
is associated wLfo the famous Palaeolitiiic site of 
Hnxnc, in Englmij where, in 17^, he found 
stone tcmlfi lying among the bones of extinct 
animals. 

Frere was a country gentleman, with the liberal 
tastes and interests of &.c dghicenih-<entury man 
of means* He belonged to an old family settled in 
East Anglia, He lived at Roydon Hall, in Norfolk, 
and Finningham, in Suffolk. Born in 1740, at the 
age of twcnty-sii he became High Sheriff of Suffolk, 
and represented Norwich in Fariiament in 1799% fn 
he married the daughter of a rich London 
merchant, who brought him ^^rare gifts of intellect 
and disposirion” as; well as her dowry. They had 
seven sons and rwo daughters- 

Frere^s duries as Member of Parliament did not 
hinder his interest in the past. He was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Antiquaries in 1771, 
and was an active member. Only one year after he 
entered ParlkmcDt, be gave to the Society his 
memorable paper on the finda he had made at 
Hoxne. 

There he had found flints which^ he said, “if not 
particularly objects of curiosity of themselves, must 
1 think be considered in that light from the situa¬ 
tion in which they were found”. 

Frere in that one statement was anticipating the 
modem view that objects mtrinsically worthless 
may be archaeologically valuable if found m iifu. 
Considering the decades of romanticism that were 
to follow Frtre’s death, it is interesting to find such 
an outlook. 

The paper describes in detail the diflererit strata 
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uncoTered by the workman in digging brick-earth. 
Fretc noticed that the flints were covered by de¬ 
posits left by different *'mundadons". It is this 
feature which has made the site so valuable today 
for the study of the chronology of the British 
Pleistocene. 

Frere could come to no other conclusion fhar j 
that the situation in whidi these weapons were 
found may tempt us to refer them to a very' remote 
period^ indeed, even beyond that of the present 
world/^ But the temptation was avoided by his 
leajncd audience. Jt is noted that ^^Thank-s were 
recorded to our worthy Member Mr Frere for this 
curious and most interesting communication”* The 
iucofivcment and disturbing implications of Hoxne 
were buried in Ar^Aago/ogiff (i8oo)^ 

It is hard for the pre^nt generation of archaeo^^ 
logists to appreciate the dilemma of their pre- 
Darwinian forbears. They could only solve the 
problem of bow to account for the presence of 
man (as shown by the tools) with animals demon¬ 
strably extinct by calling in the Deluge. This was 
used to try to bring the observed facts into Hoc 
with Genesis, by assigning the gravels in which the 
finds were made to the time of the Flood. The tool- 
makers could then be regarded as ^^antcdiluvian^"'. 

Frere was a pioneer fettered by the limitations of 
sdeotific knowledge of his time. He should have 
lived when the work of Darwin and his contempo- 
rartes had burst open ihechronology of Archbishop 
Usher, for his observations and bis astute deduc¬ 
tions w^ouJd have brought him respect in any era 
from that of Pitt-Rivers to the present day^ 

Fu-nan was a kingdom of southern ludo-China. 
Its native name is unknown, but the CHnese dmr- 
acters ace thought to transcribe a proto-Khmer 
form of the Cambodian word for mountainj^^jTfljPr. 
'Dits was probably originally an Xudoncsian king¬ 
dom in the Mekong Delta which at the height of 
ins power controlled the whole of the mainland 
Littoral from the Malay Peninsula to Cam Jlanh 
Bay, Aerial photographs have revealed a number 
of large siie5 in die Delta area which arc believed to 
belong to Fu-nan and a complex network of 
which furnish evidence for a large-scale irrigation 
and communication system. One of the sites, 
Oc-eo, has been partially excavated, and sh ows 
cvidcGCc for considerable trade bctwesi East and 
West, a £iGt which is substantiated by Chinese 
historical sources. Uttle is known of Funancse 
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architecture, but one or two sites in the Delta area, 
but away from the coast, have been assigued to the 
later part of the Fu nan ese period which seems to be 
&om the second to sixth centuries a.d. These in¬ 
clude certain buildings near Kompong Cham, 
Cambodia. The status^ assigned to this kingdom 
includes a few Buddhist images, and a number of 
figures ofVishnu and of Hari-Hara (a Siva-Vishnu 
composite). If these assignments are correct, it 
seems that Indian influences were still stione, (Sfg 
Chen-La.) 

G 

Gaudliflfa. This name is applied to a ie|;iQa and 
also to an an fomu 

region has beeo de^ed difereotlj by both 
andeot aad modem authoridcs. The defintdon 
most generailjr accepted «teods from Jalalabad 
and the Kunar Kiret in Afghanistan in the west to 
theManikyala Stupa, a few miles east of Rawalpindi 
On the east. Though mentioned once iti the 
id connecdoo with the sheep of the Gandhatins, 
tiiis people took no part in the Vedic Battle of the 
Ten Kings and arc descended from the Druhj™ 
who did. Many refetpocs occur in the Mekabhrvfa 
where Shakum, prince of Gandhara, using his 
loaded dic^ wins his wife Diaupadi from Yudhish- 
thira. From this, events moTed incTjtabljr to the 
1^^^ of Kunikshetra, in which the PandaTas 
Iwd their revenge, and Shakum the gambler, aiduig 
the Kurus with a Gandharan force, was kiU^. 

The Jatakaty tales of pierious incarnations of 
Gautama the Buddha, give Tafcshasila (Taxila,j?r 
pbte IJ7, page 437) »s the capital of Gsmdhak 
though one of the Chinese pilgrims to India makes 
the tivec Indus the cast-em boundary. Scylax, the 
Greek sea captain employed by Darius i, passed 
through Gandhara on his way to the Indus, and 
trot monarch then invaded north-west India In 
me sixth mntury b.c., adding Gandhara to the 
Achaemenid Einpiie as part of the seventh satrapy 
(jw Satrap), Lying on the nnain invasions route 
mto India, Ghandhara was crossed in 3i6 B.c. 
by Alexander the Great and was occupied be¬ 
tween 180 D.c. and A.o. too by successive iticur- 
sjons of Bactrian Greeks^ Saka-PahJavas and Ku- 
shans, the two latter being in fiiet mixed peoples 
dispbced by events in central Asia during die final 
centuries before the rhriBf jan 


Gandhara as an ait form refers to the Romano- 
Buddhist school of arc which floudshed in Gan- 
dhara from early in the Erst century a.d. to the 
middle of the fifth century. This cl^sificadoo of 
the art of Gandbara is not a new fiid» having been 
used by Vincent Smith in iSE^. It is unrelated to 
the rule of the Bactrian Greets and not dearly 
attributable to the infiuence of the philhellenic 
Parthians. The sculptures which are dassed under 
the heading of Gandharan art axe of schist, stucco 
and terracotta. Dadngj particnilarly of what may be 
the earliest examples, is insecure. Among the ear¬ 
liest must he the stucco heads from the apsidal 
temple at Skkap, Taxila^ dating to early first cen¬ 
tury ArUr showing that good stucco work Is as old 
as anything in stone. 

The proposal to define stone as early and stucco 
as lace, with a cousidcrablc hiatus between them, is 
unrealistic. It is the adoption of facile explanation 
which labelled all the more dlegant stone pieces as 
Greek and early, and les5 weU-fashioned ones as 
Indian, decadent, and late, that has produced this 
Stone-stucco division to eicpkin the medt of de¬ 
monstrably late stucco work. This is doubly fal¬ 
lacious as much that is more Indian in appearance 
is early and derives from the same tradition as 
Bbarhut, and much that appears inferior is due to 
the mass-production of sculptured decoration. The 
wscera influences in the art of Gandhara were due 
mainly to trade contacts with Rome in the early 
Centuries of the Christian enu plate 49, page 

G^atatig;^ John (i 876-1956)* Lik e many archacol- 
ogists, Garstang early showed his love for explora¬ 
tion. When at OjEford studying mathematics and 
continuing to indulge in his hobbies of astronomy 
and archaeology^ he worked on Roman Ribchester^ 
On which be published a report in 18911 
^etecQ years old. Four years later he joined 
FiindcQ Petrie at Abydoa and thus began a long 
c^«r in Eg)ptian archaeology, excavating also at 
^ Arabah, Mahasna^ Belt Khallaf, Beni Hassan, 
HiTOkoapohs, and finally at Meroe, dty of the 
in 1510^14, The latter site was Jdenti- 
, gfcat friend, A. H- Sayce, through whom 

^had been introduced to the antiquities of Turkey. 

^ g^gpphy of the land of Hictites was to be 
one of his lifelong interests. In 1907 Garstang 
Visited the German excavations at BoghazEby 
^dcr the directioa of Hugo Wmcklcr* While 


GarsfMg 

there Garstang witnessed the discovery of the 
cuneiform tablet bearing the text of a treaty made 
between the Hittitc king Hattusil m and Ramses 11 
of Egypt in 1169 b.c* 

This rare enthusiast was able to maintain an 
interest in several fields of research at the same 
time. He was thus able to apply his early experience, 
gained under Petrie then developing his system of 
pottery-scqucncc dating which was tested at Gczer 
in Palestine, in a variety of ways and places. ITis 
journey in the Olician pkio and adjacent arras in 
1907 drew his attention to Sak^e Goxu where work 
during two seasons (1908,19T1) uncovered monu¬ 
ments of both the Hittite and earlier levels. The 
earlier phases of Near Eastern civUmtion and cul¬ 
ture always held a special fascination for him. The 
first world war temporarily halted archaeological 
work in Turkey* so Garstang readily accepted new 
opportunities when the British Mandate was 
founded in Palestine in 1919* He was the obvious 
choice both as first Director of the new British 
School of Archaeology and pioneer Director of the 
0 epartment of Antiquities in Jerusalem, a post be 
held until 19x6. 

During this time he was able to lay plans for 
the Palestine ArchaeologicaJ Museum and to 
encourage the development of systematic surface 
exploration. He himself made a number of sound¬ 
ings, including the site of Ashkdon. In 1928* 
backed by the support his enthusksEn always won 
readily* he examined sites connected with the entry 
of the IsiueLites into Canaan* always a subject of 
much interest to Bible students. In the course of 
thds survey he examined the vast rum-mound of 
Tel el-Qedah, the biblical Hazor. He identified the 
outer city as a Hykaos camp and^ from the absence 
of Mycenaean-tyTc ware* concluded that the Is¬ 
raelite occupation had to be dated not much later 
than 1400 B.C- This seemed to agree with his 
findings at Jericho^ where be began work in 1930, 
and the tesuks of years of explorarioo and thought 
were gathered in his Josha ajsd (^95 0' 
book remains a mine of information, even though 
his chronological findings have bad to be revised 
in tile light of the more recent Israeli work at 
Haaor. 

Garstang's most widdy-known work was done 
at Jericho where he led an expedition, backed by 
Sir Charles Mafston and others interested in the 
site because of its biblical assodatious* from 1950— 
36* He worked down to Neolithic and earlier 
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pre-pDttoy levels now better known from the latei 
excavatioDs there hy the British School 

under Miss Kathleen KcnyDn+ Some Mien city 
walls (late fifteenth century a.c.) he assigned to ihe 
period of Joshua's attack, but diis idcudficadon 
has been disproved by the finds of the season 

showing that they are to be dated at least three 
Centuries earlier. But such revisions in the inter- 
pretadoji of Gaistang's finds in no way diminish 
the permanent value of hjs work which was always 
meticulously published. 

With the changing position in Palestine, Garstang 
turned once again to Asia Minor. In he had 
published Tkt Hi'i/t/t to bring his t>/ 

/i« (i^bJ np to i^te. Once again bis apd^ 

tude for choosing the right place to dig^ the mark 
of the master archaeologist in the andent Near 
Bast with Its more than fifty thousand known sites, 
stood him in good stead. He chose YxiruGk Tepe, 
near Merda, where he w^as able to trace the devel¬ 
opment of the site torn its Hittite fortifications 
down to the earhestNeolithic levels^ known to him 
from his earlier work. The results appeared in his 
characteristically thorough PnAfSfBrU'MeTsm (195 ^). 
Mersin was the site he revisited only a few days 
before his death in 1956. 

The British lustltuce of Archaeology at Ankara, 
of w'hich he was Director and, later^ President, 
is but one permanent tribute to one of those rare 
British archaeologists who are able to combine 
both field and academic work in not one, but 
several, periods and places. 

Geological Periods^ The history of the earth ex¬ 
tends back in time far beyond the ken of archaeol^ 
ogist and historkn, back through more than 4,00c 
rndhoii years to a primordial cosmic origin almost 
completely shrouded in mystery. However, most 
of the present-day theories concerning this origin 
seem to agree on one fact, that the earth and other 
members of the solar system probably bad birth in 
the condensation of a grat cloud of interstellar gas. 

The geological record, strictly speaking, began 
approximately 5,000 million years ago, w”heR the 
car^ had a cool exterior, continents and ocean 
basins had bfsen established, and wind and rain had 
begun their ageless erosion of upstanding land 
masses. 

The earliest;, and by far the longest, stages ha 
geological history can only be incompletely 
sketched, for ihc most ancient rocks have been 
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largely destroyed by erosion, re-ctystglUscd by 
metamorphic changes, or obscured by varying 
thickn esses of latcr-fbnned rocks* Subsct|uentriiap- 
ters of earth history, covering the last 500,000,000 
years, can, however, be reconstructed with in¬ 
creasing fullness of detaili the record is written in 
the stratified rocks, and in the fossilized relics of 
past life which these rocks contain. 

The natural basis for subdividing geological 
history lies m the belief that recurrent disturbances 
of the caith^s crust have broken the conrimiity of 
the i%cord and marked off die major units of time 
50 dearly that they can be recognized in all parts of 
the world. The most important of these disturb¬ 
ances, the so-called “crustal revolutions", have led 
to widespread changes in the distribution of land 
and sea, and have profoundly infiuenced the distri- 
budoQ and evolution of plants and animals. They 
serve to ddimk the eras of geological time (Azoic, 
Proterozoic, Palaeozoic, Mobozdic and Caeno* 
zoic), each of which is represented by a group of 
strata in the idealized geological column, 

Within each era there have been crustal move¬ 
ments less violent and widespread than revolutions, 
but nevertheless suffidently great to cause well- 
defined -Tjreaks" in the stratal and fossil records. 
Such episodes of crustal di$turbaiiccs separate the 
janodfof geological rime. The strata formed during 
any one of these periods constitute a rock 
which can he often subdivided into senes^ with 
ijic<ks as time equivalents. 

The names of the periods (of rime) and the 
systems (of strata) have generally been chosen to 
correspond with the geographical localities where 
the representative rocks were first studied. Thus 
the Cambrian and Silurian Eystems bear the Roman 
names for certain districts in Wales, where thedr 
rocks were first d^ibed (1835, 183 s), although 
strata formed during the same intervsds of time 
have smte been found, and similarly named, in 
many other parts of the WQrld4 Likewise, the name 
Permian was first applied (1841) to a vast system of 
rocks, found in the province of Perm in central 
Russia. A few of the systems, however, were named 
before this custom had been established. Such are 
the Cretaceous (Latin mfa - “chalk'^ and the 
Triassic (Greek ifias - “three-layered**). 

The much simplified Smtigraphical Column in 
the following table shows the periods of g^logical 
bistciry, their ages in millions of years, and tiieir 
most distinctive forms of life* 
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GibraJtflx SkulL This was found in 184B, signif- 
before the publication of Darwin^s TAi 
Ori^it cf Spedts (1859), eibteaoe of more than 

one sptdes of man ms not generally acceptable at 
that ttme^ and thick bone and strange appear- 
ance of the skull were attributed to a disease. It was, 
howevc£| the first member of the NeandetthaJ 
species to be found. It lost the honour of giving its 
tt^e to the species as a whole because it was only 
c controversy aroused by the finding of the skele^ 
ton at Neanderthal, in west Gctmany, in iSjti, that 
^ to the recognition of this disdnet croup of 
Wiuct men. 

The Gibraltar Skull was found in the Devil's 
owcf rock-shelter, Ezeavation of the site in 1928 


Tk Gilgamtsh Epk 

by Professor Dorothy Gairod resulted in the dis¬ 
co very of more Neanderthal bones, and Moiiate^ 
rian tools^ These were found in a layer resdng on 
the remains of an old beach nine and a half yards 
above the ptesent sea-Icvel. This beach was formed 
during the last mtet-gladal period of the Plcisto- 
c^e. This accotds with evidence from other sites 
that Neanderthal men lived about 50,000 years ago 
at the beginning of the last glaoia-don (the Wurm). 

The Neanderthal spedes is easily distinguished 
from Homo sapiens by the characteristic shape of 
the skulls. The Gibraltar Skull Is typical with its 
thick bone, long pointed skull-back (occiput) and 
the great brow-iidge or torus above the eyes. Also, 
the orbits and nasal apemue arc larger than those 
of Homo sapiens. However^ in spite of their homo¬ 
geneity as a spedes, the Neanderthals are thought 
by some anthropologists to have been divided into 
tacca. The Gibr^tar Skull has coumbuted to this 
theory in that it is slightly dificrent from French 
and ^gian skulls^ which are again dlSerent from 
theKraplna remains, 

Gigantopithecus (G^ bia^kS von Kocnlgswald). 
The hrst diagnosis of this fossil was made as the 
result of the find of a number of giant teeth in Chi¬ 
nese druggists in south China. The material was the 
subject of much contEoversy^ and Weiaert im¬ 
properly referred to it as Giganthropus, an im¬ 
proper change of name^ whatever the status of the 
fossLL It was obvious that the provenance of the 
teeth was the southern provinces of China: this 
could be determined from the associated fauna 
which showed comparable fossilization and the 
same partial preservadou - the roots of teeth are 
almost always destroyed by the gnawing of porcu¬ 
pine, All bore a similar yellow staining. The date, 
on frunal evidenoe, should be early Middle Pleisto¬ 
cene, (A number of otherteeth suggest the presence 
in the same period of Australopithednae.) Also 
present was a specimen of Sifianthropus offici¬ 
nalis, The find of a compkte jaw which, from its 
denddon dearly belongs to G* iAwjt/, has now 
established that we are here dealiag with a giant 
form of ape, 

Gilgameah Epic, The. Not only is Thi 
Epie the earliest consldcfable poem which has sur¬ 
vived: it might also be claimed as one of the great- 
The form in which the poem has come down 
to uSp that of an Assyrian recension^ dates from the 
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seventh century pX, It found, Indsed in 
cuneLfomi upon the fragmenis of a doi^n clay 
tabkis, in the ruins of the Royal Library of Ashur- 
bani-pal at Nineveh during the excavations of the 
last century. But the materials of which the poem is 
comprised are considerably older, and date back m 
substantially the same form to the begirtning of the 
second millennium i.c. 

Originally, Gilgamesh may have been a historical 
character: his name occurs In the Sumerian King 
List, where be is cited as the fifth king of the post¬ 
diluvian first dynasty. Conversely, diere seems 
reason for believing that he was one of the Kaa- 
sites who established an Elamiie suzeraint}- at 
Erech (the Uruh of the poem). But whatever his 
historical origins, the Gilgamesh of the poem is 
essentially a folk-hem, as the poem itself is essen¬ 
tially a folk-myth. 

llie raw materials horn which the epic was built 
seem to have been a series of disconnected poems, 
mainly Sumerian in origin. Many of them, no doubt, 
were as old as the third milleimium and certain of 
them have been unearthed in the Sumerian excava¬ 
tions at Nippur, Kish and elsewhere. The process 
by which these fragmentary episodes came to be 
united into a single epic is now familiar to us, and 
has been examined at length by the Chadwicks in 
thetf work Gnm^th o/lJftrafur^ (1931). 

The poem is written in short lines of four beats, 
not dissimilar from the four-beat line of ailiteracive 
Old and Middle Enghsb. The style abounds in rep¬ 
etitions of key passages and phrases, as do the 
Greek epics, and the whole is characterized! by 
*^heiojc*' nfianncrs and mannerisms. Of the esri- 
mated three thousand lines of the original, some 
two-thirds, have survived wholly or in part, and the 
epic plan of the poem is dearly apparent in all but 
the ending. The work is divided into twelve books, 
of which the first eleven have obviously survived 
in thdt Original form. The twelfth, on the other 
hand, has the appearance of a priestly addition (or 
substitution) and Is merely a translatiou from a 
Sumerian original, remaining at odds and even at 
variance with the rest of the work. The original 
ending of the poem may well have been lost 

The subject of the epic might briefly be stated as 
man*s conquest of his environment and his quest 
for the secret of immortality. Its hero h Gilgamesh 
himself, the Lord of Uruk, and his friend the beast- 
man Enlddu. The rdarionship between them is 
profoundly significant, and the death of Enkidu 


about halfway through the poem has suggested va¬ 
rious parallels with prehistoric ritual and vegetation 
rites. It has also been pointed out that the division 
of the poem into twelve books paralieb the division 
of the sokr year, and many of the inddeats have 
obvious zodiacal implications. 

To the general reader, however, by far the most 
interesting feature of the poem is its inclusion of 
the Babylonian story' of the Flood. Taken over as 
it was from Sumerian sources, the story was ob¬ 
viously drawn upon by the writers of Genesis. And, 
although the Old Testament version of the Flood 
story omits aU mjcnrion of it, the onset of fire (with 
which the disaster commences in Gi/^mfsk) is still 
to be found in the pscudepigraphicai B&bA ^ iSnscA, 
Since George Smith gave his translation of the 
Flood story to the world in 1872, the GiigaffresA 
tablets have continued to ^sdnate scholars and 
general readers alike. Accurate texts have been pub¬ 
lished and translations made into many languages. 

Giita. This Egyptiao site consists principally of 
three pyianiids and a sphinx, but there is also a hill¬ 
side with innumerable tombshafts, some eighty feet 
deep. The three pyramids date from the fourth dyn¬ 
asty (about ifioD BhC.}. The most important L$ the 
Great Pyramid of Cheops, or Khufo, which didees 
from any other pyramid in Its internal arrangement^ 
having a great number of passages and chambers^ 
and the Kmg^s Chamber being entered by a vertical 
shaft in the floor. The work is very higldy finished 
and the pyramid is constructed with temarkabk 
precision. The second pyramid of Chephren, or 
Kbafta, has two entrances, but neither chamber 
runs deep into the masonry, which appears to be 
solid. Part of the original outer casing of granite 
and limestone slabs renmins. Nearby are the work¬ 
men's barracks, consisting of long chambers de¬ 
signed to house 4,000 men. The sixteen lowest 
courses of the third pyramid of Myecrinus or Mcn- 
kanra arc entased in red granite. Unlike the plain 
grauite sarcophagi found in the other two pyra¬ 
mids, the ^cophagus in this one was ornamented 
with panel decoration; it was unfortunately lost at 
sea. in The fourth dynasty Great Sphinx 

guards the entrance totheNileVaUey* 189 feet long* 
it is carved out of the solid tock. There is a sbiioe 
of Harmachjs, the sungod^ between its paws. 

Glacial Or Glaciation^ The name given to a period 
of the cartb^s history when a large part of the 



Plate 49, GANOHAftA: statue of Bodhlsatna ffom Peshawar district^ Romano-Buddliist 
SchooL (Bj fke Direi^for Gfmrfl/ 0/ Ar^kof&ioj^ ia I/td^'a) 
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^ Lfwiwflw flvtf r Gh^, Il-m, Ud, LsKiktt 

Plate 5 Grav^ttian : head of r female ^gure car\xd in mammoth ivon% 
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PAtfio: Briiyrh Masetm 
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Hallstatt: bronze buckte ftom rhe Early I rein Age cemeten' at Hallstait, sixth 
ccritun i.c, (Brifhk Musfitmj 
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jPAfl/a: Mmaai 

Pi,ATE J4. Ham,statt: geoni«iica]ly decorated bronae basin with the handle in the form of a 
cow and caJf from the Early Iron Age cemet«}‘ at Hallstatt The ey es of the cxiw arc iron. 

fNa/ifrhj/or/feia 
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Ph^t&: Bn/tjA J/mhuw Mijiaiy} 

Plate j Hakd-axes flint hand-axc From a gmvcl terrace of the river Thames near Maidenhead. 

(BtJ/jsA MufTM/ff ( I.^&h) 
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PLATii j G, Ha RAi’PA : biidal uf about iqqo jj.c. showing outline of tht woudco coltrrii 




AfflrGpspJm iKfusftm of Art 

Plate jy. Hieroglyphs: palcttcr of King Nwiner TFith % scene of the king hitting 
his enemy with a mace, f Alujtttm of Ar/, Ysrk^ Dod^ Fmdf 193 U 
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Plate 59, Indus Valley civilization: steatiic seals ffom Mohcnjo-Daro. 

(BrUhi Afflj/JGfOT, 
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Plate 60. Ionians : tcfrficotta fig-ure of a voniAn holding a dovcj about jio a.c> 
Height 10 inches, (Bri/kA 
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Phfsr: Bfittsk Mujtifm 


Plate 6i. laAN : silvef dish carded and engraved \iSth a prancing animah parcel gilt, Sassanian 

or post-Sassanian, (MrifJjk 
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PtATE 63. IROJS AG®; cast bronze disc of unknown purpose, perhaps a sacral bowl, Irish, U Tene 
(Iron Age) style, second century a.d. (Brithh Museum, LondoK) 
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Plat^ & JtRJCHOi pots found ac Jericho. 
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PuATH £4. Incas 1 the Fortress of Sacsahuana built by the Incas to protect Cuzco, 




Gravettian 


world's surface was covered by icc-sheets or gkei crs. 
There have been four in the Pleistocene epoch (jm 
Q uacemary Period)^ and they are named after 
those parts of the Alprs where their deposits are 
most dearly seen ? Guaz (6«,ooo years ago), Min- 
dd (450,000 years ago)p Ris5 (roo.ooo years ago), 
and Wtirm (io.ooo years ago). In America the four 
gkcials arc named after the four states where their 
deposits are most easily recognizable^ Nebraskan, 
Kansan, Illinoian, and Wisconsin. It is possible that 
our own epoch, the Holocene* is an mtcr-gladal 
period, and that there will be another glaciation in 
the future; if so» a large part of the northern hemi* 
sphere will become uninhabitable* including most 
of Europe and America. Sei plate 50* page 15^. 

Glacis. A sloping bank built to make the approach 
to a fort more difficult- 

Gl^^h. A carving, picture, or sign; a hieroglyph 
is a sacred (Greek - Mfroi) carving or picture* a 
pctroglyph a carving on the living rock (Greek — 
ptfra). 

Gordion, m Phrj^giaiis* 

Goumia is a prehistoric acropolia site on the Gulf 
of Merabello in eastern Crete escavated almost 
completely by an American erpedition under Mrs 
Harriet Boyd Hawes in 1901* 1905 and 15KJ4, though 
only test-pits were sunk in the Late Minoan m 
(i4oo“HOO s.c,) settlement to the wesL 

Between the actopohs and the cove which form¬ 
ed an indifferent harbour were found some ao*ooo 
sherds and a rock shelter with burials of the Early 
Minoan perictds (about j5OT-iooo b.c.)* and some 
graves of the Middle Minoan periods (^000-1550 
B.c.) indicating that this valley was occupied 
throughout the Bronze Age. 

A small palace or princely villa erected in the 
hliddlc Ailnoan m period (1750-1530 b.c,) was 
situated on the crown of the hiU, obviously aping 
its betters since the small thcatral area is reminis¬ 
cent of KnossoSj but the ashlar firaBomy with its 
partly recessed facade and the altcmation of square 
piers with round columns in the court is more 
reminiscent of the palace at Atallia. Round this 
building clustered houses of the Middle Minoan m 
period with small stones set in day. 

In the Late Minoan i period (13 50-1430 b.c,) 
the palace was abandoned as such but around its 


mins (turned into workmen's flats) there grew up a 
flourishing little Industrial town with houses of at 
least two storeys. These ofccn employ krge bouldcfs 
for the basement courses* and with narrow streets 
(stepped like those of modem Valletta) radiating 
from the crown of the hill and co-ordinated by an 
outer and an inner street at right angles to them of 
the kind that the Germans term “Ringstrasse". One 
house coniained an oil-vat, another a complete 
caipenteds outfit Induding a double axe, balance- 
pan, saw* hook^ five chisels* three small bats of 
bronze, a razor and half a pair of tweezers. Of the 
potter's wheel discs found in Crtie no less than five 
were found at Goumia. 

The town was burnt and completely destroyed at 
a date estimated by the excavator as 1500 B.C* 
Since* however, we now know that Late Minoan n 
pottery was peculiar to Knossos and that Late 
Minoan 1 warcs coutinucd in use on other sites 
throughout the following period, it seems not un¬ 
likely ihai Goumia, like Knossos, was destroyed 
about 1400 B,c,* conceivably by fires following the 
earthquakes and by tidal waves thae must have ac¬ 
companied the great eruption that severed Thera 
from Thcrasia. There was Mtde reoccupation of the 
town but the small shrine on the north crest of the 
hill (whether or not constructed origLnaUyp as some 
think, in the Late Minoan 1 period) has preserved 
for us a very interesting series of cult furniture of a 
town shrine of the household goddess in the four¬ 
teenth century B.c* The *'altar vase" and the snake 
tubes were found in position. The figurines of the 
goddess and the day doves were displaced but had 
presumably origmally been set in the recess cor¬ 
responding to the “caised dais” of the Hall of the 
Double Axes at Knossos. 

During the main occupation of the town (133 0- 
1430 B,G+) Goumia produced a fine scries of paint¬ 
ed vases including a splendid vase adorned with a 
life-like octopus* perhaps the first example of the 
Laic Minoan marine style ever found in Crete, (iif^ 
alur Minoan Civilization.) 

Giavettian. This upper Palaeolithic culture Is 
probably a descendant of the ChAtcIpcrroniaii one 
in central France* presumably dating from the sec¬ 
ond phase of the kst glaciation. Characteristic 
stone took arc blades more regular in outline and 
trimnung than the Chitelpetxonian oiieS;i later 
blades havbg tanged points for hafring. The Gra- 
vettians left cave paintings in France and were re- 
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Creaf WsU of China 

sponsibk for mucb of the painting in thelHascaux 
caves in the Dordogne. They arc also famous for 
the femaJe figutmes of mammoth ivory^ probabLy 
found in most places where the cnltucc occurred, 
Ssi plate Ji, page 

Great Wall of Chiim. A system of feonucr defences 
came into csistcnce before 500 b.c. in northern 
China to prevent sudden raids fay Tuxtish and 
Mongol tribes. These provided the first fiaed 
frontier between Chinese and non-Qunese tribes in 
the north, and also- served as a forms for maikcts 
which took place there, as they did outside town 
and city walls. During the time of the Ch"in dynasty* 
(15^207 B.c.) their ruJcEs pushed the northern 
frontier farther outwards and this brought about a 
consolidation of the northern cdbes under the 
hlsiung Ku, This formed areal threat to the Chinese 
and it was decided to form a permanent northetn 
army and to consolidate the existing defences into a 
single, permanent wall. Accordingly under Ch'ia 
Shih iduang Ti the Great Wall was constructed, 
be4ng completed in its original form (about 450 
miles) in a 14 B.c. It consisted of a wall of stone and 
earth with a brick feeing, about twenty to thirty 
feet high, with crenellated parapets fianking a road 
ten to thirteen feet wide on the top. Square watch 
tow'ers w^ere built at intervals to serve as signal-fire 
Stations. The whole was carefully sited to conform 
with the landscape. Additions were subsequently 
made — it finally achieved a length of about 1400 
miles - and it was extensively restored in the Ming 
period. It has been characterised as "the greatest 
and most monumental eMpression of the absolute 
faith of the Chinese in waUs” . Sie plate 51, page 191. 

Grimaldis In a cave at Grimaldi on the Italian 
Riviera skcLetons of the Autignacian epoch of 

a distinctly Negroid type and with strongly pro- 
jectkig jaws were discovered in the early twentieth 
century. It has been Suggested that these argue for 
the arrival in southern Europe in Aurignaclan 
times of a Negroid nice fiomAjfica, Insuppon of 
this, parallels have been drawn between details of 
Aurignadan cave paintings and the cave art of the 
modem Byabmcn. The validity of the apparently 
Negroid characteristics has, bowcvcrJ^ bten ques¬ 
tioned. 

Gtotefend, George Friedrich (i77J-i8n)> the 
German classical schokr to whom is owed the first 

xo4 


real success in decipering the cunelfami script. 
He claimed no special knowledge of Oriental 
languages but possessed an unusual facility for 
solving riddles. While he was studying philology 
under Hcyne at GSrdngen, his friends drew his at¬ 
tention to the curious wedge-shaped signs first 
copied by Niebuhr at the ruins of Peraepolis b 
Iran in 

As another basis for his work be had the mem¬ 
oirs on the antiquities of Persia published by De 
Sacy in t7c>j in which some of the Pehlevi inscrip¬ 
tions at Naqsh-i-Rustam had been read. These were 
engraved above sculptures showing kings+ The 
Persepobs texts were similarly associated with roy¬ 
al figures and Miinter had already shown that they 
belonged to the Achaemcnid period and that the 
writing was to be read from left to right. He had 
also decided which groups of letters should signi^ 
the royal names. 

Grotefend inferred that the cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions could have served as a model for the ktec 
Fehl-cvi monuments. He recognized that the recur¬ 
ring word of seven lettera was '^Idng" and that 
"king of kings" was to be found in two adjacent 
words. On the Pehlevi form he deduced, by com¬ 
paring two similar Persepolis inscriptions begin- 
ning with different words, that two kings were 
mentioned, the one whose father was also named 
calbng himself son of the king named in the other. 
He had thus found that ^^king "Z/* was son of "king 
Y" and that "king was the son of "VX" 

The next step w^as to identify the three Achaeme- 
nid kings in question. Since the two names at the 
head of the inscriptions commenced with difierent 
signs they could not be Cyrus and Gambyses. Nor 
could they be Cyrus and Artaxetxcs, because the 
names were of approximately similar length. Only 
the names of Darius and Xerxes remained. "X"* 
who wras not called a king fitted with Hystaspes of 
the Creek writers. Grotefend first ttansliterated the 
names of D-a-r-h-e-u-s^h and Kh-sh-h-e-r-sh-e, 
then the word for "king” on the basis of the 
known Zend word and finally Goshtasp or 

HystaspeSr Nine of the thirteen thus decipheted 
turned out to be eorrect. 

On 4 September, 1802^ Grotefend presented his 
findings to the Gottingen; Academy. It is curious to 
note that at the same meeting Heyce first drew at- 
tendoD to the Greek inscription on the Rosetta 
Stone (r« plate 11^, page 585) from which the 
Egyptian hieroglyphs were later dcdphcrccL By 


1015 Groiefend had assigned valuer to thirty- 
seven cuncifonn signs, twelve corcectly* His 
attempts at translation of the complete inscriptions 
howevcfp were not always so happy and some 
provoJeed well-deserved ridicule. His interest never 
flagged till hi5 death in i B j 3, by which time others* 
building on his work^ had overcome all the diffi¬ 
culties of the Persian alphal>et and had gone far to 
understand the more complex Babylonian cunei¬ 
form script. (Sm tf/jij Rawlineon,) 

Gnanape* m PeruvianSi 

Gndea, jet Lagaah^ 

Gypsum Cave* Nevada* rtf America* Early ^lan ia» 

H 

Haematite. A common iron oxide ore used by 
prehistoric man for colouring purposes»it is either 
red, brown, or bkekiab. (X« d/n? Iron Age.) 

Hagta Triadau This Is a prehistoric site in the 
Messara Plain near Fhalstoa excavated by the 
Italian Mission in Crete and deriving its name from 
a medieval chapel overlooking the remains of the 
Late Minoan p>jdacc. F.Halbhcrr excavated two 
round communal tombs of the type described as 
tholoH tombs though only the smaller of ffiese 
could ever have been completed by a dome of corb¬ 
elled courses. The burials in these tombs covered a 
period from Early Minoan ti to Middle Minoan 1 or 
ii iimes( about 2500-1730 ax.) 

The palace was built in the transition from the 
Middle Minoan m to the Late Minoan i times 
(about 13 JO s.c,), perhaps to replace the great pal¬ 
ace of Phaistos then in decay because of earthquake 
tkmage, though Profeisor Banti only calls it a 
^‘sumptuous villa” and remarks that its occupation 
Overlapped that of the second palace at Fhaistos. 
The plan of the surviving stnictures is L-shaped 
with two wings facing north and west- The design¬ 
ers display the same pandailty for the use of gypsum 
Soors, dadoes and calumn bases as at Knossos but 
certain peculiari ties such as theerection of perisu les 
(known but not common at Knossos) and the plac¬ 
ing of light-wclk in the middle of an important 
room (not at one of the narrower ends) indicate 
that the architect was a main of the Messara* 


HalaJiarj 

The chief residentml quarter of the palace seems 
to focus on the north-west corner where three 
rooms opening out of each otherform a unity slight¬ 
ly comparable to the Hall of the Double Axes at 
Knossos; the last room gives access to an open 
court flanked by a portico on two sides affording a 
glorious view of the gulf of Dibaki and the valley 
of the leropotamos. Accessible both to this com¬ 
plex and to the court were two square rooms of 
which the innermost was adorned with splendid 
frescos dcpictiog 3 lady seated in a garden, two 
cats stalking 3 pheasant, and a leaping doe. 

No lustrd areas were found in this palace. East 
of the north-west complex of rooms lay a scries of 
store-rooms and^ beyond these, another series of 
clegaiHt rooms with gypsum floors and bases all 
facing on to what the excavators lermcd the ”Rara- 
pa dal Marc‘** a stepped road separatiiig the palace 
proper from the small but well-built houses of the 
town. East of the palace ky the so-calied ^Piazsa 
dd Sacelli” flanked by small household shrines con¬ 
taining conical bases for double axes. 

About 1400 B.c. the dty was overwhelmed by a 
catastrophe* presumably the same as that which de¬ 
stroyed Knossos. The pakoe was not rebuilt but 
two large houses were constructed on the mins* the 
larger resembling closely the megara of Mycenae 
on the mainland and it seems probable that a Myce^ 
naean Greek mhabited iC Some of the houses in the 
town, however* remained intact and others were re- 
construaed. The '"Piaxxa del Saoelh" was extended 
to the west now coveting part of the old palace site. 
A new housebold shrine was constructed but the 
old ones seem to have remained intact. A shrine was 
provided with a higher floor-level* which obscured 
the magnifleent fr^g floor with marine designs of 
the Late Minoan i period (1530-14508.0.). 

A row of what appear to be shops was erected In 
the north-west part of the town. The site was aban¬ 
doned at the end of the Late Minoan in period 
(1400-1100 B.Cf). 

Halnflan. Traces of this Neolithic dviiizatioa in 
its prehistoric stage were first found at Tell Halaf 
on the river Khabur in northern Syria. More re¬ 
mains were laier found at Nineveh, fifty feet below 
buildings of the Assyrian Empire and others have 
been found at the neighboudng sites of Arpachiya 
and Tepe Gawra. A characteristic feature of the 
civilization was its hand-made buriushed poly¬ 
chrome pottery decorated in a very lively way with 
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Hallstatf 


anltn^ designs and geometric patterns ’crhxch are 
probably magic symbols. Halatian knives and tools 
were mostly of flint and obsld£a.Ei. The Halaiiam 
were very skilled in smaJJ-scaic ciaftsmanship, 
maldog objects such as serpentine stamp seals^^ amu¬ 
lets in the form of double ajtes and day figurines . 
They built small mud-brick houses^ Their more 
important buildings were circular in pkn and were 
vaulted, with stone foundationsn These were ances¬ 
tors of the tliolos, a type of building recurring 
more than a millciimum later in Crete, Cyprus and 
other parts of the Mediterranean, often associated 
with religious symbols of HalaHan type. The Hala~ 
£ans Were a peaceful agricultural people. Traces of 
their culture have been found in Cilida, Armenia 
and from the Mediterranean coast across north 
Syria to the Upper Tigris- 

Hallatatt. The village of HaUstatt lies in the heart 
of the Saiakammergui in Austria thi rty mite souths 
west of Salzburg itself. It is sited at the south^st 
end of the lake of that name on a narrow alluvial 
tract of the Muhlbach stream. Above the present 
village is the Salzbergtal, site of the famous salt¬ 
mines. Since the eight^nth century and the hist 
reported finds by mlnets at Halisca t and Durm- 
berg, it has been dear that the salt workings of the 
region arc of very great anti^^uity. The earliest pre¬ 
historic finds of any number at Hallstau date from 
the later Bronze Age - a winged ajce and a sword, 
plus fragments of dnetary ums found in the earliest 
graves in the nearby cemetery. Although, apart 
from a doubtful rite at Steeg at the north end of the 
Hallstati lake, there is no sign of the so-called lake 
dw^cllings or lake-side settlements of the Neo¬ 
lithic Of indeed any Other pcrioch there can be 
little doubt that from an early dace man followed in 
search of prey the animal tracks which led to the 
brine springs on the levd Dammwdse at the head 
of ihe Hallstatt Valley^ 

By the dose of the Bronze Age the salt workings 
were a going concern involving compte mining 
systems with shafts of a total length of 1500 
feet and techniques which were also used in the 
copper mines of the Mitterbcrg. In the Later La 
T^ice period the use of thc'%d^ extracting method 
(excavating, hooding and boiling ofi the brine) in¬ 
volved a complex system of wooden troughs and 
channels as is evidenced by discoveries not only on 
the Dammweise* but also at the contemporary 
WD rkings of Swabisch-Hall where four such troughs 


were found employed as solar evaporation tanks. 
The damp at the salt workings resulted in the 
construction of "corduroy" roads of paxaUcl-Laid 
tree trunks. In both the Durmberg mines above 
Hallem and the type-site itself there have been 
found w^tdl-prcservcd corpses wearing the peasant 
smock and pointed skull-caps as depicted on the 
bronze buckets imported into the east Alpine region 
from northern Italy. The miners' equipment, 
wicker and hide carrying-panniers and pine torches 
no less than the wooden shovels and adze hammers 
of bronze and iron have all been retained through 
the preserving qualiiies of the sale itsdf; a simite 
series has been found In the nearby copper oiines of 
Kclchalpe. The animal bones found in both the 
cemetery and mining regions enable us to recon¬ 
struct the economy of a herding commuoicy 
keeping cattle of both long- and short-horned 
variety, pigs, and mnun tain sheep or ‘*moufion"- 
Dogs were also kept and not only is thete evidence 
foe the small breed of horse introduced already in 
the Bronze Age but also of a larger local "Noric^* 
type. Hunting does not seem to l^ve played a large 
part in the life of the Hallstatt community. The 
culdvadon of apple trees Is also proved by anal¬ 
ysis of the miners' excrement preserved In the salt. 

The only clues we have to the habitation of the 
early mining community is the discovery of two 
'^Qg-cabins" found preserved beneath the alluvial 
days in the area of the salt workings. One contained 
2 bronze pabtave of die true flallstatt period. The 
construction of both huti recalls such extensive 
Hallstatt settlemenis as that of Wasserburg-Buchau 
on an island in the Fcdcrsee, Here a series of nine 
fitrmsteads with pitched roofs and gaps between 
the logs filled with day were contained within a 
multiple palisade. Similar too is a copper-miner^s 
hut on the Kelchalpe yielding Just the same range 
of animal bones as at Hallstatt itself. 

Itinerant smiths were attracted to the wealth of 
Hallstatt, and the bronze hoard found on the Salz¬ 
bergtal in 1850 doubtless represents one such mer- 
chant*s goods. It consisted of bronze sickles, 
daggers and a single sword amongst other objects, 
all belonging to the rnuisitioa between the end of 
the Bronze Age and the true Hallstatt period. 

The largest range of material evidence for the 
prehistoric peoples of Hallstatt comes of course 
from their cemetery. Some 3,000 graves have been 
uncovered but there has been a Lamentable lack of 
really detailed examination until recent years. 




The burial rites of the Eadi? lion Age graves are 
varied^ with crematioa tending to prevail in the 
earlier graves, linkiJig them with the custom of the 
preceding Urnfield people. 

Inhumations of up to five individuals m the same 
grave and double graves usuaUj^ of a mother and 
her child are also known, as are mixed crematiDa 
and inhumation graves, and even partially cre¬ 
mated bodies. These kst belong to the Later Hall- 
statt period. This later period followed the first 
stage of the true Hallstatt culture which began about 
700 B.c. and lasted until s jo. During the second 
phase, ending about 4B0 b.c., the culture spread as 
far as Brittany -- there perhaps to boost the tin 
trade - and northern France and thence to Britain 
and Scandinavia, while the Celtic origin of many 
place-names in Spain suggests an even carhef ex¬ 
pansion into Iberia in the wake of the Umfitld 
culture. 

Some graves of the Halistatt cemeter^^ date back 
to the true Bronze Age^ at the end of which bronze 
smithing had reach«^ its height and sheet metal¬ 
working including such sophisticated techniques as 
lathe-cleaning had been mastered. The introduc¬ 
tion of iron was a gradual process and the t^'pical 
long taper! ng-bladcd ^^antennae** sword inherited 
from the Late Bronze Age was still often made of 
bronze in the earliest phase of the Halistatt culture. 
However, of the twenty-one swords known from 
the cemetery' to be dated to the end of this phase, 
only four arc of bronze. One of the iron examples 
from a crematiQn grave has a typical “Dutchman's 
cap” pommel with a zig-zag design of ivory set in 
amber. This use of geometric decoration is a lypical 
Halistatt modf inherited from the Umheld peoples. 

A parallel sword from Gomadingen-Stemberg, 
Wurttemberg, bas a similar design inlaid in gold as 
has indeed a third example with a ritually bent iron 
blade from a cremation contained in a parallel-sided 
corrugated bronze situla of Italian origin found at 
Oss in north Brabant. This find on the edge of the 
Halistatt region shows that imports were also mak¬ 
ing their way across the barrier of the Alps in the 
Later Halistatt period, when the long sword gives 
way to a short broad knife'dagger with modified 
antennae hilt often of sweated-on bronze. Tbe 
throwing spear also comes into its own^ as does a 
new range of fibulae, mostly with long catch-plates 
showing links once more with northern Italy, and 
particularly the Villauovan site of Certdsa, near 
Bologna. 


At this Villauovan site was found one of a group 
of bronze shouldered buckets decorated with war¬ 
riors and wild animals such as have been Found 
throughout the east Alpine region. These, Like the 
two buckec lids found at Hallsratt itself, and made 
of copper from the Kclchalpe mines, seem to have 
originated in the area of Este, home of an ollshoot 
of the Villanovans, and like them and the Halistatt 
groups to have sprung from the eastern Ornficld 
culture. The Tvinged beasts on the Halistatt lids arc 
infiuenGcd from the Orient and ultimately the art of 
Luristan; while on the other hand a local version of 
tbe Oss ribbed pail from the cemetery has represen¬ 
tations of the “duck and solar wheel"* symbol in¬ 
herited from Umfield times and common also on 
the Villanovan-cype bronze belt plates. All these ob¬ 
jects foreshadow the Early La Twe art style. 

The La Tine occupation of Halistatt must be 
equated with that second wave of Celtic invaders 
of the Alpine territory who pushed on to sack 
Rome in b.c+ On the Turmkogcl above the 
cemecety Late Halistatt occupation marerlaJ is 
overlaid by that of developed La Tine while it 
seems likely that the salt mines as on the Durni^ 
berg continued to be worked by the original in¬ 
habitants, In the latest section of the cemetery at 
the head of the valley^ new pottery forms ocoif 
including beak-shaped fiagons following the 
Etruscan patttra.,. metal examples of which, as at 
Vht, were imported west already in Late Halistatt 
times. Of the metal-work from the La Tcne graves 
one typical parallel-sided iron sword was contained 
within a bronze scabbard bound with a double 
dragon-mouthed chape and engraved with a pro¬ 
cession of three spearmen bearing oval Celtic 
shields and four spear-carrying cavalrymen. The 
figured frieze of the Certosa bucket and a similar 
scabbard from Este itself show the continuity of 
trans-Alpinc connKrtions. 

Definite evidence of habitation of Halistatt in 
the Late Iron Age is as scanty as it was in the cailief 
period. Mention has already been made of the 
miners' hut, while the ^*lye” works on the Damm- 
weise belong to Late La T^^ne, and the period of 
Caesar's conquests. Continuity is the keynote of 
the HaUstatt cemetery aod the formiiig of the Ro¬ 
man province of Noricum by Tiberius is reflected in 
the prosperous Roman settlement around Lahn^ 
immediately to the south of Halistatt* Here im¬ 
ported piliar-moalded and painted 

glass-ware, and even three bronze statuettes of 


Hamiic PtopU 

OsiiiSj DO less than a pair of irop cratnpoiiSj must 
surely reflect the continued exploitatioa of the 
saJt-nrJncs where now the miner? would be of 
La Teoe ancestry and economy. 

But what of the origins and spread of the actual 
culture to which Hallstatt has given Its nameP^ The 
due lies in the earliest finds of the site itself. For 
it is with the great unified expansion of the Late 
Bronze Age Urnfidds in about iood &hC. that we 
see the beginnings of that wanior-chicftain society 
which was at the root of the Cdtic world. The 
amvd during the eighth ceptuiy in Hungary of a 
warrior horseman group is also evident in the very 
last stages of what we may term the proto-Hall- 
statt period. These peoples* with their improved 
horse-bits and bridle-mounts dearly had connec¬ 
tions with the Scythian steppe chieftains^ and 
indeed represent the first of a series of nomadic 
meursions into eastern Europe, bearing types of 
undoubted eastern origins. The nomadic element 
indeed continued side by side with Hallstatt and, 
later* La Tcne ofishoots In eastern Bohemia and 
the Balkans. Whatever the true origins of this 
group, it seems to have strongly influenced the 
manner of burial of the first Hallstatt chieftains 
found with their wagons under the barrows of 
Bohemia, Bavaria and Upper Austria itself. This 
chieftainly burial, often in a wooden Itncd chambei 
as seep in the Later Hallstatt graves of the fotest of 
Ha^enau and central France, as at Vix, was more 
typical of the period than the simple flat-grave 
cemeteri^ as at Hallstatt itself, and may not only 
have been influenced by the customs of the nomads 
but also by those of Etruria, while the great Hall¬ 
statt sword copies a type first found in Bosnia. 
This Is the first of that series of links with the upper 
Adriatic which culminates ip the Venetic culture 
of Este. 

The positioning of fortified settlements on major 
trade routes reaches its peak in fhe later Hallstatt 
period, with not only various J um sites, such as the 
Camp du Chateau and its JS.hodian pottery im¬ 
ported by the upland routes from the south, but 
also the Heuneburg placed high above the Danube 
^'J^urttembergi The mud-brick walls and bastions 
of the second period of reconstruction and Greek 
black figure ware, show the strong links with the 
classical world and indicate a flourishing wine 
trade with origins in the Late Bronze Age. The 
l^tcr Hallstatt period, which is marked at the tvpc- 
siie by a less warlike panoply, seems to have been 


one of umty and peaceful expansion* This Is the 
world which is represented Lo the full at Vlx, 

The transalpine routes into antral Europe wete 
not only used hy north Italian traders as we have 
already noted but also produced such finds as the 
seventh- or siith^ieatury b.c. Greek bronze hydria 
from Gdchwil in Switzerland. A scatter of late 
Greek coins in southern Britain, and an I^o- 
Greek statuette from Uffingtoii in Berkshire, show 
the norrhemmost limits of early classical penecra- 
tion no less than the evidence for cart burial in the 
New Forest offers tangible links with the retarded 
Hallstatt cultures of northern France which fol¬ 
lowed there immediately upon the UmficldsK This 
was the world described in the sixth century by 
Hekataius of Miletus who speaks of Ceics in 
"Nyrai” (Noricum?) and by Pyiheax the sixth- 
century Massiliote adventurer^ a fourth-century 
A.n. version of whose voyage beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules records dealings with the Inha bltants of 
Albion. S^t plates j 5-^54. p^ges 

Hanutic People* The term Hamidc as used at 
present includes certain peoples In north Africa, 
such as the Berber and Tuareg, and in north-east 
Africa, sujrii as the Beja, Galla, and Somali, the 
former being the northern Hamites and the btter 
the eastern Hamites. It is now proposed that the 
term Hamitlc should be abandoned, thac the 
northern Handles should be called simply''Berber” 
and that the eastern Hamiies should be called 
Ki^hitic (Cushidc). Further, since there is a re¬ 
lationship (certainly linguistic and probably gt- 
jietic) between the Hamites and the Semites, which 
has given rise to the term “Hamitico-Scmitlc”, it 
has recendy been suggested that “Hamidc” should 
be used instead of "Hamitico-Semiric*^ to cover 
both ^e Hamitlc and Semitic languages, keeping 
Kushltic for the wstern H a mi tes. In modem 
ct^obgical and linguistic studies, the term Ha- 
nude or Kushidc is used toi describe the non^ 
Negroid p^ples of north-east Africa who do not 
speak Semitic (Eduopic) languages and who are 
comprised in four zones: northern, ccutral, eastern 
and south-western. 

There are certain Negroid features in the Ha- 
mitcs, but these are scanty both m the peoples of 
the northern gone, suggesting that the Negroes did 
not penetrate so far north, and also In the Somali 
^d Afar of die eastern zone, which suggests that 
by the time these groups entered Africa the Negroes 
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had left the legioiL Though the d^k Aim of many 
Hamites are due to early Negro admixture, theic 
half IS not aormally woolly, and when woolly hair 
does occur it is due to comparatively tcceut 
mixture with Negroes* The Haraites arc by Ladi- 
nation pastOfaLp with cattle or camek according to 
teriain, though agriculture has developed among 
them and they have ploughs of their own. (Outside 
the Harnitic areas,, the plough was unknown in 
Negro Africa till introduced by Europeans.) While 
some, for example the Beja, Somali^ and AfUp are 
Moslems^ many^ hkc the Galla and SidamUp 
worship a sky-^god. Certain Hamitic features, such 
as the reverence for milk and the ps>'chologi.cal 
importance of cattle, have spread outside the 
Hamidc area among the pastoc^ Negroids of east 
Africa j and many of the African Negroid stocks 
have Hamitic physical elements* 

Hammurabi^ l^ng of Babylon in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century b^c. (he reigped forty-three 
years, but his exact date is still not certainly iixcdj 
i79i-jo B.c. being moat generally accepted), was 
the sixth in a line of kings who made up the brst 
dynasty of Babylon. There is bttle or no direct 
historical record of his rdga, only the date- 
formulae of Ms years, supplemented by much inci¬ 
dental evidence from state letters, his laws* and 
also from private business documencs* 

In the letters there are the king's own orders to 
his local officers, which show him as taking an 
almost excessive interest in aifairs of administrative 
detail, and somewhat over-anxious to please every 
suitor. There are many side-lights upon him from 
the archives of Mari; here he appears as a strategESt 
and organisjcr, moving forces as strong as lo^ooo 
men^ asking for or sending reinforcements, con¬ 
tracting alliances, treating with ambassadors, and 
conferring honours. The undoubted supremacy 
which he exercised during the last ten years of his 
teign (before which the Mari records cease, for 
Hammurabi had captured that dty) was certainly 
founded upon victory by arms, but the geoer^ 
picture of this king b predominantly that of axi 
outscanding statesman. 

Well suited to this character is the achievement 
for which Hammurabi is celebrated today, as the 
first-known and most complete legislator of the 
ancient world. His laws^ inscribed upoa sculptured 
pillars, of which one b now in Paris, were for long 
afterwards copied and studied, la form, his "code'^ 


(so-called, though by no means comprehensive) 
consbts of a prologue and epilogue, widi the bws^ 
about 103 in all^ between these formal pronounce¬ 
ments- WhUe no description of thdr contents can 
be attempted here, it may be noticed that criminal, 
civil, and commercial laws are all inciuded, and 
si milar subjects are grouped, though without fotmaJ 
division; that many topics arc omitted, being 
cvidcudy left in the realm of customary Law; that 
society is divided into three social classes, with 
corresponding rights and liabilities^ and that cor¬ 
poral purushments ace frequent and severe, often 
upOEi the pdneipie of "an eye for an eye*'* Hammu¬ 
rabi was the last in a succession of lawgivers, frag¬ 
ments of whose work survive from several cen¬ 
turies before him, and much of their matter can be 
seen incorporated or amended In bis own system. 

Of bb work as a builder of temples and opener 
of j~anak something is related by his inscriptions, 
but modern dlscovt^ has found bttle of his period 
remaioingp not even in the ruins of Babyloo, where 
the much Later dynasty of Nebuchadneasar has 
covered everything with its own vast construc¬ 
tions. 

It is, however, indicative of Hammurabi^s 
enduring greatness that his god ^fa^duk, raised 
by Mm to the head of the pantheon, nevee again 
yielded that place until Babylon itself passed away, 
and that his laws have emerged again in the last 
century as one of the supreme cultural achieve¬ 
ments of remote antiquity. (Jfe Ur-Nammu,) 

Hand-axe. The characteristic stone tool or 
w^pon of the Palaeolithic era, the hand*axe was 
a flint took Flakes were struck from the central 
core m such a way that one end of the core was 
given a point with sharp cutting edges lading 
down to it and the other end was left rounded so 
as to fit convemcntly into the palm of the hand, 
hence its name. It was not untU Neolithic times 
that man discovered how to fit the tool into a 
wooden handle. The knowledge of how to pro¬ 
duce a hand-axe became gradually diffiised over 
many parts of the world during the long Palaeo¬ 
lithic Age and AbbevilUati-Acheulian hand-axes 
have been found Ln places as for apart as southern 
England^ south-eastern India, and southern Africa. 
DifFerent cultures produced their own charac¬ 
teristic type of hand-axe which, to the trained 
archaeologist^ are instantly recognisable. Stt plate 
page 195. 





Honing Gardens 

Hanging Gardens. The Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon were one of the Seven Wonders of the 
Worlds It is not known for certain what they were, 
but it 15 thought probable that they were orna- 
tncntal gardens planted on the terraces of the zig- 
gurats in Babylon and ocher Mesopotamian dries. 

Haniwa. In about the third century a.d. the 
practice developed in Yamato^ south-west of Osa¬ 
ka, Japan, of burying the more important dead in 
large graves inspired by the tumuJua buriais of 
southern Korea^ The boundaries of these graves 
were dcmajcated by a row of tcrracottfl cylinders* 
known as haniwa. In the fifth centurj^ the upper 
portions of these cj-lindcrs were dreorated by 
human hgurcs, usually of women or of warriors, 
or animals — horses, dogs, monkeys, deer. The 
practice was probably related to the use of stone 
figures placed by Chinese graves, but these haniwa, 
though of crude technique - being made by coil 
methods, and shaped with a knife or a bamboo 
spatula - have a lively appearance full of expression, 
and are the earliest form of Japanese sculpture. 

Hftiappa. The great mounds at Harappa, lying on 
the old bank of the River Ravi, one of the “Five 
Rivers" of the Punjab, in the Montgomery district 
of \X cst Pakistan, were first discovered in the 
eighteen-twenties by Sir Alexander Bumes and 
Charles Masson while they were travelling to 
Afghanistan, but their potential importance was 
not recognized until a centur}' later. In 
ejcavati ons were started there almost contempora¬ 
neously W'ith the discover)' of the other great dty 
site at Mohenjo-DaLio Qii plate ^7, page jz)) and 
the startling remains of the Indus Valley dvtltza- 
tion (irr plate pge iprj) began to appear. 

The most important mound is the Citadel 
(Mound ab) rising to a height of fifty feet above 
the plain. Its massive mud-brick ramparts were 
first recognized by Sir Mortimer Wheeler in 1946. 
In plan it Is roughly a parallelogram some 460 
yards long and 2 1 j yards wide. To the east lies the 
straggling and much denuded Mound £ which 
probably represented the main living area. North 
of the citadel were discovered a scries of granaries, 
working floors for pounding grain, and hnes of 
workmen's quarters. South of the dtadcl were two 
cemeteries, the first - h 57 - containing graves of 
the Harappan period and ihc second cemetery 
- H - containing graves from a post-Harappan 


date. The excavations^ which have hardly been 
s) stemadc and have as yet left Large areas un¬ 
explored, brought to bght quantities of structural 
remains and of antiquities which show a striking 
simiJiirlty to those from Mohenjo-Daro and other 
Indus sites. Sa plate ^ 6 ^ F^ge 19^1 

Harpfxin. Prehistoric man began to make har¬ 
poons towards the end of the Upper Palaeolithic, 
using antlers of deer or reindeer for the purpose. 
They became widely used in Mesolithic cultures 
such as the AzUiaji^ 

Hana Ficah, Africa, North. 

Hazor, The site of ancient Mazor was identified in 
192 G by Professor J. Garstang, with the urunhablt- 
ed mound, Tell-d-Qcdah, which hes in Israel about 
eight miles north of the Sea of Galilee and five 
south-west of Lake Hulch. The site consists of two 
main parts; a city tell of approximately twenty-five 
acres exteat^ and, adjoining this to the north, a 
much larger area of about 150 acres with a beaten 
earth rampart on the uphill, or western, side* In 
1928 Garstang conducted a brief investigation of 
the site, but no further excavation was done until 
191 j when an expedition from the Hchiew Univer¬ 
sity of Jerusalem under the direction of Dr Yigiael 
Y^in, son of Professor B.L.Sukenik of Dead Sea 
Scrolls fame, selected the ruins as worthy of lortg 
term investigadon. Though it is probable that car- 
Iser remains exist on the site, no level has been 
leached {19^8) earlier than the Middle Brottze Age 
(about a loo— i j 00 b.c.), which is represented near 
the surface in the large northern area. This was a 
built dty estimated to have been capable, with the 
tell proper, of accommodatidg up to 40^000 souls,but 
it was only occupied for about five centuries, having 
been destroyed* probably by Joshua, with consider¬ 
able violence in the thirteenth century, and never 
thereafter inhabited. The tdl proper was occupied 
before this lower city, and continued in use after 
its destruction. Excavations on the tell have reveal¬ 
ed remains of the subsequent Israelite period, though 
the earliest belong to the time of Solomon, some 
rw'O centuries after the rime of Joshua. 5ounding;s 
in three areas of the tdl throw much light on the 
civilization of the Northern Xingdom, and the final 
destruction of the city at the hands of Tigkth- 
Pilcscc III in yji b.c. (1 Kings 15, 29) is indicated 
by thick layers of ash and other signs of violence. 
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HcbrCiwg* The name Heb rews is used of the people 
more cortcctly called the Israelites in andeot times, 
and later, the Jews. It may be that the name means 
“one from the other side [of the Euphrates] ”, but a 
view which perhaps finds support in the Bible (Ge¬ 
nesis II, i6-i6) is that it signifies the descendants 
of the Patriarch Eber. W^hile the primary source of 
information about the Hebrews is the Bible, it is 
possible that they are to be connected with a num¬ 
ber of people mentioned in documents of the sec¬ 
ond miUennium s.c. from the ancient world under 
what arc probably varknts of the name Hablru* 
These seem to have been troublesome migratory 
tribes, w^ho sometimes settled in urbanised areas 
with menial status. This would accord with the Old 
Testament, w^hcre the descendants of Eber include 
many peoples other than the Israelites^ Moreover, 
the Old Testament usage, whereby the name 
Hebrew is generally only used in contrast to other 
nations, raihec than as a national mme^ and is in¬ 
deed largely replaced by the name Isra^te by the 
time of the monarchy, w'ould agree with the picture 
of the Habiru as widespread and numerous, but 
mostly settled under different national names, or 
absorbed by other national groups by about looo 
B.c. The Israelites would thus be one group of 
wandering Hebrews, w^ho under Abraham had left 
southern Babylonia to move to Palestine- A famine 
caused them to move to Egypt, but during a long 
sojourn there they descended to a status of ser\d- 
tude. Finally, led by Moses, the entire people es¬ 
caped from Egypt* and after lengthy wanderings, 
took Jericho, then attacked and overran the 
Canaanitc-inhabittd region of Palestine, probably 
in the late thirteenth century s.c. After a period of 
consolidation, the rule passed to a series of kings, 
and under David, partly as the result of a period of 
dedine in the gteat powers, the kingdom reached 
its greatest extent, with Jerusalem as its capital 
Solomon benefited from this inheritance, but due 
to his unwise policy of self-aggrandizement and op¬ 
pression* the northern tribes revolted from his son^s 
rulCj and Set up the kingdom of Israel wuth its 
capital first at Titzah, and then at Samaria. In 721 
B.c, the Assyrians took Samaria,and the ten north¬ 
ern tribes, which formed Istatl, were deported to 
other parts of the Assyrian empire. The southern 
kingdom of Judah, that portion of David's domin¬ 
ion which had remained loyal to Solomon^s son, 
su^ived the Assyrian menace until Jerusalem was 
in its turn destroyed, and the elite exiled to Babylon 


by Nebuchadnezzar id the years following 5 87 b.c. 
The return of the remnant of what are now most 
conveniently called the Jews, (probably from the 
first S}'liable of/jsf-dahites) took place when Babylon 
fell to Cyrus in 5 3^ B.c. Persian rule was succeeded 
by that of Alexander, the Ptolemies, and the 
Sekucids^ under the latter the Jews successAilly 
revolted until, in 63 b.c., Pompey imposed Roman 
rule. It was under Rome that Jesus Christ lived and 
died, and the end of the Jews as a nation and the 
beginning of their dispersion throughout the vrodd 
came in 70 when Titus sacked Jerusalem. 

Heb-sedj or the J'r^/Tcstival, was in the nature of a 
jubilee celebrated by kings of Egypt from the ear¬ 
lier times. The circumstances under which it was 
celebrated are stLU obscure. 

For the occasion a scries of temporary buildings 
were usually erected. They are best exemplified for 
us in the hib-sii court of the step pyramid complex 
of Zoser at Saqqara. This court, oblong in shape, 
lies between the entrance to the complex and the 
pyramid itsdf. The east and west sides contain 
model or dummy shrines of the gods of Upper and 
Lowxr Egypt, consisting of solid masonry with a 
sculptured facade and small court. At the southern 
end a double throne was erected as a high dais 
beneath a canopy. 

During the festival the king accompanied by 
priests went in a procession to the row of shrines 
and made offerings to the gods* Then, dressed in an 
archaic cloak, dose fitting round the shoulders and 
reaching to the knees, the king would process to 
the dvfone, preceded by the emblem of the god of 
Slut, Wepwat. He was then crowned, first seated 
on one throne with the white crown of Upper 
Egypt and then on the other with the red crown of 
Lower Egypt. 

In a subsequent ceremony the king appears 
dressed in the short kilt with an animal's at¬ 
tached to it; he ran a ritual course four times hold¬ 
ing m his hands emblems of royal authority* 

In the absence of contemporary written accounts 
the origin and explanation of the festival are un¬ 
certain, but it is thought that the ceremonies 
represent a ritual re-eMCtment of the union of 
Upper and Lowxr Egtpt Into one kingdom, tradlri- 
om^y by Mencs, the first king of the first dynasty* 

Heiam At the beginning of the Hcian period in 
Japan (a.tj. 7S1-1184) the court moved from Naxa 


to Htian, the present Kyoto. In the Nara period, 
the links with Chbd had been rriaintained by 
Buddhist priests, bin: now it was the Japanese 
aristocracy who felt drawn to Chinese literature 
and art. Esoteric Buddhist sects, including also 
Shingon and Tendai, began to appear, with a com¬ 
plicated iconography which gave rise to new styles 
of painting and sculpture, based on late Tang 
st}dcs. The Bodhisattvas, who were symbohe of 
spiritual power, began to be reprcseEited in large 
scatues carved in a single piece of wood with heavy 
draperies. The gods of the national Shinto cult were 
depicted now in anthropomorphic form, instead of, 
as previously* by the symbols of the sword and the 
mirror. This was under the influence of the Bodhi- 
sattva cult, while the style chosen was that of the 
Tang period. But as the power of the Tang 
dynasty declined, in the tenth century a,o., the 
links with China w^eakened, and the arisEocracy felt 
less indined to rely upon foreign models. They 
took over the power from the emperor, made polit¬ 
ical decisions in his name and strongly influenced 
artistic development. (The period from the end of 
the ninth century to the middle of the twelfth 
century a.d. is known as the Fujiwara period, after 
the noble dan which dfectively eicrdscd power.) 
Art, during a period of some three centuries of 
isolation from China, devdoped along national 
lines. The colt of the ged Amida or Amitabha be¬ 
came paramount, and in A.D. 10J3 the Phoeoii 
Pavilion was built as an earthly representation of 
the Western Paradise to which the followers of 
Amida would gain access. A group of fifty-two 
followers surround the gilt and lacquer figure of 
the Buddha Amida, the work of Jo-cho and his 
atelier, h was JcKho who introduced the practice 
of making figures from a number of pieces of wood, 
instead of a single large block, 50 as to leave open 
spaces between the Cerent figures. The images 
were coloured and decorated with gold leaf, in the 
style of paintings. Plastic methods of expression 
gave way to an interest in details and decoration, 
and a more superficial graphic treatment. The same 
tendency can be seen in the graphic arts, and grace 
and refinement and an emphasis on decorative de¬ 
tails in contrasdiig colours on a golden ground arc 
common. 

Wall paintings and painted screens were a feature 
of royal paboes and the homes of the nobility. 
These were often decorated with secular themes. 
Here two schools existed: one of Chinese origin. 


the other a Japanese schooL There also developed 
a school of illustrative piindng which went with 
the growth of a national literary style. The earliest 
versions of the Ahnogafan are examples of 
this type of illustrated epic in a Japanese manner. 
Buddhist popuiac tests might also have sccukc il¬ 
lustrations, and schools of satlrica] art also develop¬ 
ed which were to have a considerable impact on the 
subsequent history of Japanese artistic modes of 
expression. 

Heidelberg Jaw. The discovery of ihe Heidelberg 
Jaw was due to the perseverance of Dr Otto 
Schoetensack of the University of Heidelberg. At 
Mauer, a village about seven miles away from the 
city, there was a great sand-pit. For twenty years 
he vkited it constantly, feeling certain that there 
must be humaD fossils in such an enormous expo¬ 
sure of Pleistocene Strata. The large mandible was 
found in 1^7* eighty feet below the surface of the 
ground. 

At the same level as the jaw were found animal 
fossils which induded forms of elephant, rhinocer¬ 
os and horse t>-pical of the warm Ornate at the be¬ 
ginning of the Pleistocene, The deposits have been 
dated to the warm interglacial period between the 
first and second glaclarioRS. This makes Heidel¬ 
berg Man almost half a million years old, contem¬ 
porary among the relics of Fossil Man with the 
Pithecanthropus finds in Java and Qiou-kou-dcn 
in China, 

The teeth ace perfectly human m appearance; 
large compared with those of modern men, buE not 
big considering the ske of the jaw itself. The can¬ 
ines do not project, but are level with the rest of 
the teeth. The teeth are arranged in a curve, not m 
the paralld-sided arrangement of the anthropoid 
apes. 

The jawbone itself is massive. The lost skull 
must have had zygomatic arches much larger than 
those of modern men to support the masseicr mus- 
dc which would have mov^ the mandible Lq chew¬ 
ing. The hind part of the jaw is wider, and the 
sigmoid notch shallower, than in Homo sapiens. 
There is also a complete lack of chin, the liunp of 
hone at the front of the jaw which is found on all 
Homo sapiens skulls^ But, on the other band, there 
is no simian shelf, the bony thickening inside the 
jaw to which the tongue is attached in apes. The 
tongue of Heidelberg Man was attached to genial 
tuberdea, as is that of Homo sapiens. 
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Heliopolis, the "city of the suq^*', the biblical On, 

W 2.5 ID ajicicnt times the chief ceDtre of the solar 
cult in Eg)pt It was here, according to one EgJ'p* 
dan mythj that the sim god Ra first manifested him- 
stlf. This ensured for Heliopolis and its priestly col¬ 
lege an importance throughout the ancient period. 
The cult goes back to Prcdynastic dmes (before 
^i88 B.c.)- Throughout its long history^ the influ¬ 
ence of the dty seems to have bc^n more religious 
than political. 

Heliopolis continued as an important centre of 
religious worship and teaching during the Middle 
and New Kingdoms. The scale of benefactions to 
the Great Temple by Ramses in recorded in the 
Great Harris Papyrus is proof of its importance. 
By the Roman period this importance lid disap- 
peared^ for Strabo speaks of Heliopolis as a desert¬ 
ed dty. Its fame as a centre of religious speculation 
was, howeveTp well known to classical authors. 

Of the ancient site little is now to be seen. It hes 
a short distance north-east of Cairo, Ln the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the village of Matariah, and is marked 
by the surviving granite obelisk dedicated by Seso- 
«tfjs I (about 1950 b.Ch.) before the Great Temple. 

Helladic. Of Greece in pre-Classical* that is» 
Bronze Age times, 

Hcllctuc. Of Greece in Classical times. 

Herodotus. The Greek historian^ Herodotus^ son 
of Ljrses, was bom about 4S j fl.c. at Halicarnassus 
on the ’west coast of Asia blinor. Because of politi¬ 
cal troubles involving his family^ Herodotus left 
home as a young man and settled in Samos ^ he then 
made a scries of extensive journeys in Sgy'pt (as far 
as the first cataract and the Red SeaJ^ the Levant^ 
dovrn the Euphrates to Babylon (where he con¬ 
versed with the Chaldaean priests and climbed the 
To’wer of Babel)* in Scythia (where he witnessed a 
rojal funeral) and Greece. He lectured in Athens 
and Olympia; and from Athens he went to Italy as 2 
eclonist in Pericles' new foundation of Thurii (443 
He died sometime after 430 b.c* It is proba¬ 
bly true to say that he was the most confirmed 
traveller in the ancient world before the Emperor 
Hadrian, 

His published work was an itf Hhfajy 

(hh/or/£ = inquiry or research)^ divided into nine 
books by later editors. The main theme was the 
between free Greece and the Persian Em- 


ripe (Jtj Iran) which culminated in the ruinous ex- 
pedidon of Xerxes and Mardonius (480-79 b.c.)* 
But he recognised that the object of his research 
was not only to record events for posterity and £0 
preserve the memory of great deeds performed on 
both sides, but also to explain the causes of the 
struggle^ and he sought for first causes far back in 
the past In effect he gsves a panorama of the rise 
and debacle of the Persian Empire. 

Herodotus also recognized that a knowledge of 
the envirofunent and habits of different races is es¬ 
sential to the understanding of them. For that 
reason he embraced in bis study the geography of 
the known world, natutaJ history, the customs and 
social organization, religious ptactices and mythol¬ 
ogy of all peoples. His work appears to have been 
preserved complete. Unfortunately there is no 
trace of the "Assyrian Discourses” to which he 
refers in his account of Babylon; presumably Hero¬ 
dotus never wrote them up for publication* 

The pcincipil topics are: the Lydian Kingdom 
and the Expansion of Persia under Cyrus the Great 
(book one); the conquest of Egypt, with the de¬ 
scription of its history and marvels (booh two); 
Cambyses' end and the Persian Empire under 
Darius (book three); E>ariQs" failure to conquer 
Sejihia (book four); the Ionian Revolt, with great 
digressions on Athens and Sparta* and the Persian 
invasion repelled at Marathon (books five to six) i 
finally the grand expedition against Greece (books 
Seven to nine). 

Herodotus* treatment of this great subject is dis¬ 
cursive. He draws upon an ample fund of stories 
and ranges the world from India to Cadiz (Tartes- 
sus) andl equatorial Africa. Often his digressioDS arc 
not strictly relevant to the narrative; but besides 
entertaining the reader they Illuminate the whole 
course of human acdon. For example, the discussion 
of the inundation of the Nile (Ln ’which Herodotus 
gives three explanations and with good reason 
rejects the theory of melting snows that we now 
know to be the true Ode) will not appear to be irrele¬ 
vant if wc bear in mind that the life of Egypt 
depends on this annual event. Herodotus' Hhfarj is 
thus unrivalled in its scope; and Herodotus was not 
only (as Cicero called him) the Father of History^ 
but the founder of historical geography and anthro¬ 
pology also. 

Quite apart from the history of the wars* the 
account of the Persian Empire is of outstanding 
value. Herodotus no doubt spoke Persian, and he 
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seems to hxvc had Persian friends of high standing 
from he obtained reliable information. The 

description of Egypt is lively and informative. 
Hcrodoius" ftrst-hand observations here, as at Ba¬ 
bylon and elsewhere^ seems tolerably accurate. But 
m his atxount of the Egj?pdan kings and tbek 
works he was dependent on priests and guides who 
seem at times to have been bigoted and ill-mfonncd. 
Thus his all-conquering king ""Sesostris” is largely 
a figure of fiction, and his "Rhampsinitus"" (i.e, 
"Ramses Si-Nit”, “son of Ndth"“) is an error of the 
Saitc priests. He saw engraved on the Great Pyra¬ 
mid what he understood to be the grand total of 
the radishes, garlic and onions consumed by the 
workmen who built it; perhaps on this occasion 
he was the victim of a guide who did not care to 
admit that he could not read. The one grave blunder 
is the dating of the pyramid-building kings to the 
period foEowihg the eighteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties. 

Herodotus recognised the importance of precise 
chronology, and is stiR the most valuable single 
authority for the framework of Greek and Middle 
Eastern history in the seventh and sixth centuries 
B.c. His error of six years instead of fii a b.c.) 
for the date of the fall of Nineveh may be ex¬ 
plained by a mistake In his arithmetic; and the Ba¬ 
bylonian tablets show' that his dates for the Median 
kings are at least substantially correct* 

Herodotus wTote in an easy and fluent^ though 
highly artistic, Ionic Greek prose which disguises 
the complex structure of his w'ork* He is the most 
dramatic of andent historians, searching for the 
due to events in the characters and destinies of his 
chief actors, so that his Croesus, Polycratcs, Qeo- 
mencs and Mardonius hold the stage bke tragic 
heroes. Many of his stories have almost the force 
of parables. But he is alive to the momentous dfect 
of unpredictable happenings. He recalls the little 
girFs words which prevented a Peloponnesian in¬ 
vasion of Asia, and the Spartan king incautiously 
counting the months od his fingers when be re¬ 
ceived the news of hisson^s birth (inconsequence of 
which the son w'as kter dethroned and sought 
vengeance by urging a Persian invasion of Greece)* 
Another instance is the voice of the god at the 
orade of Branchidae, who changed his mind and 
the fate of Ionia rather than be the loser in an ar¬ 
gument with a mortal man. 

As a historian Herodotus is impartial and gener¬ 
ous in his judgements^ and* for a Greek, extra¬ 


ordinarily sympathetic in his understanding of 
foreigners. He is called credulous by scholars who 
reject what ia strange or unfamiliar; but modem 
archaeological and geographical discoveries show 
that he was very often better informed than hia 
critics* He generally used sound judgemeni in ac¬ 
cepting or rejecting stories that he was told- 
Among the wonders and curiosities that he relates 
are Sej^thkn cannibals and were-wolves; Arabian 
^heep with trolleys to Support their tails^ bitumen 
and oil wells, the crocodUes of the Indus and the 
crocodiles and pygmies of central Africa, pakn 
wine and beer, the great thickness of the Egyptians' 
skulls which he thought was caused by the sun. He 
tells of the drcumnavigation of the Cape of Good 
Hope, but does not believe che sailors" statement 
that when rounding the cape they bad the sun on 
their starboard side* Of northern Europe Herodotus 
knows next to nothing; he tells us that he could 
obtain no reliable knowledge of the tin Islands or 
the sources of (Baltic) amber* 

Henneburg. The Heimcbnrg, in Saulgau, Wiirt- 
temberg, is one of the most important of the early 
Iron Age hillforts of south-west Germany. Over¬ 
looking the western bank of the Upper Danube 
some twelve mdes east of Sigmaringen, it is of 
great importance because not only do the finds 
from the fortified camp and the neighbouring 
barrows demonstrate the importation of luxury 
goods from the Mediterranean world (compare 
with the finds from the Mont LassoLs hillfort and 
the nearby Vix burial in eastern France), but the 
fortifications of the Heuneburg (in period four) 
themselves furnish a unique example of the in¬ 
fluence of cast Mediterranean ideas on the art ol 
fortification in the early Celtic world in late 
Halls tatt times (isixih century b,g*)* 

The Heuneburg is a promontory fort of ti2.pc- 
aoidal shape sited on a pKf-shaped plateau, rising 
about ifio feet above the valley of the Upper 
Danube which flows by Its eastern slopes, the apex 
of the pear being a spur projecting to the north¬ 
east This plateau is about yjo yards long from 
north-east to south-west and just over ajo yards 
wide at its broadest point on the south side. The 
hUl donUnates the Danube Valley and the marshy 
plain on the east bant, while to the west lies more 
undulating and hilly country, dotted with barrow 
groups. From some of which (e.g* the Hundcr- 
singen group) have come rich finds of gold and a 


iluinbcr of bronze vessels. One group of four 
barrows some 400 yards west of the camp seems to 
have been the principal burial place for the rulers of 
the Hen nebutg: one of these barrows was un¬ 
disturbed and, when fully e:(cavated, was found to 
have contained a wooden mortuary chamber^ 
Beneath the mound were found remains of an open 
settlement deafly related to period four of the 
fortilied dtadel+ 

The excavators working since i distinguished 
four constructional periods in the fortificadon of 
the Heuneburg, period four being the earliest and 
period one the latest* In addition thcreis esvidenee for 
a pce-fortification phase of settlement (period five) 
of the early Urnfidd culture (final Late Bronze 
Agc)^ represented by a heanh and a scatter of 
isolated potsherds over the eniirc site. 

The earliest period (four) In the history qf the 
fortified camp begins in the first phase of Late 
Halistatt times, A deep defensive ditch seems to 
have been cut from the main entrance on the 
western side across the plateau to the middle of the 
eastern slope. This was later Med in during the 
tehuiiding and modification of the defences. At the 
same time* another deep ditch was dug right round 
the foot of the northern, western and southern 
sides of the plateau^ defensive palisading was set 
up, part of the hillslope was dug away to make it 
steeper, and the area of the plateau within the 
defences was levelled off. 

Not ver^^ long after the erection of the period 
four defences {still in the first phase of the Late 
Halistatt) a new series of defensive structures 
(period three) was put up, though not apparently 
because the earlier defence works had been violent¬ 
ly destroyed, 

A new defensive wall was huilt to cncttcle the 
plateau top. One part, running for about jjo feet 
south-east from the main entrance on the south side 
and defending the most vulnerable approach on 
the landward side, was constructed in the native 
tradition. This section of wall was a heavy timber- 
laced structure consisting of three parallel lines of 
baulks running ien^bwise, tied at regular intervals 
by cross-baulks, this framework being filled with 
stones and earth. The completed wall was over 
fifteen feet thick* but evidence for its exact height 
and the character of its upper works is Lacking. 

The other part of the peri<?<i three rampart (on 
the north-wesE side and on the southern and 
eastern sides of the plateau top) is a wall of a kind 


tjuitE uxu{]ue for this period in Late Halistatt west 
central Europe. $0 different is it in archJtccturai 
cooceptfon* choice of materials and constructionai 
technique that it seemg. to be the work cither of 
some architect from the contemporary Mediter¬ 
ranean world or of a native who was very well 
acquainted indeed with its ideas on fortificationa. 
The closest of the many parallels is the citadel of 
Larisa on Mount Hermos, built around 500 B.C., 
and if indeed the inspiration for the period three 
defences was from Greece, the rulers of the 
Heunehurg at that time must have commanded 
considerable local resources and had far-fiung 
commercial and cultural connections to have been 
able to have su uniquely and exodcally fortified 
their citadel. 

The architect of these defences laid a foodiig of 
roughly squared limestone blocks* which were 
quarried some three miles west of the Heunehurg. 
This footing mortared with day was ten feet broad 
and varied from two to three feet in height, its 
purpose being to even out iitcgularidcs in the 
terrain and provide a soUd and level foundatlan for 
the upper courses of the wall. These upper courses 
were of large flai square-shaped bricks made of clay 
tempered with gravelly sand and chopped straw. 
These were all more or less of standard size sixteen 
inches square two and a half to three inches thick, 
half-standard bricks also being known. These 
bricks were not baked but sun-dried and the 
evidence from working floors near the ram^^rts 
suggests that they were mass-produced by setting 
down square wooden frames and pouting in the 
clay which was then left to set in the sun. The 
frames were then withdrawn and the process 
repeated. 

This primitive technique of making mud bricks 
is still in use today in parts of southern Europe, 
Asia and Africa. 

A wall of this type ran along the south side of the 
Heunehurg, then through ninety degrees to cover 
the eastern hank of the plateau. A further section 
covered over j^o feet of the north-western side and 
it was render^ even more imposing by the provi¬ 
sion of a row of rectangular hollow bastions 
(measuring roughly twenty by twent^^-five feet) 
which jutted out from the line of the rampart at 
regular intervals of about ihirtj^ feet. Ground plans 
of at least eight of these have been recovered: each 
was accessible from inside the dcadcl area and was 
occupied since they have yielded remains of 


hearths, cooking pots and a large stone quctiL A 
golden spoon was found near one of these bastions 
and this perhaps hints that the ehieftain^s haJJ was 
nearby. 

The best preserved sections of the clay brick wall 
arc still over sii feet in height and may originally 
have been up to ten io tft'elve foct and possibly 
topped by crenellated battlements and wooden 
protective works. The outer surface of tbc wall was 
haced with clay and at intervals horizontal courses 
of wood or stone slabs were let in lo strengthen 
the middle of the walJ. 

The impressive defences of the period three 
citadel perished in a great conBagradDn. The 
fortifications of period two were put up afterwards 
and have been dated by associated finds to the end 
of the Late Hallstatt period. These include a 
number of features whose relationship is not dear. 
On the north-west side, a foundation trench and a 
double row of posi-holes suggest a double pal¬ 
isade of upright logs; and on die south-east corner 
upright posts seein to have supported a wooden 
wall of horizontally running planks. These fortifi¬ 
cations also pedshed by fire and associated sberds 
of Attic black-figure ware suggest that this was 
some time after 5x5-471 S-C- 

The defences of period one were put up round 
about the transition from final Hillstatt to early 
La T^c ticnes. They are rubble filled timber-hoi- 
work ramparts^ with stone outer facings and 
wooden upper works. Part of this wall on the 
north-west side was rebuili within the existing 
rampart, but this, too, perished by fire somedme in 
the fourth century fi.e. The hilUbrt was then 
finally abandoned and so ends the story of the 
Heuneburg as a stronghold in prehistoric times. 

HierakonpoUs* I>uring the Egyptian prehistoric 
period the capital of Upper Eg)T5t was Nekheb, 
now represcnicd by the ruins of El Kah* and the 
royal residence was across the river from it at 
HierakonpoUs. Finds at Hicrakonpolis include a 
painted tomb with colour-washed brick walls from 
the prehistoric period, first and second dynasty 
ivory figures of men, women and animaJs, portray¬ 
ed with simplicity' and honesty and manifesting 
careful observation, and a very fine first dynasty 
syenite vase. 

Hieratic. The term hicradc describes the ancient 
Egyptian cursive script w^hich, from about 700 b^c 


down to the second century A.n. was confined to 
rituals about funerary boots; earlier it had had a 
much wider empLoyrnent. Hieratic was in fact the 
form which hieroglyphs took when written with 
a brush, generally on papyrus or potsherds 
(ostraca), and it bore fundamentally the same 
reladoo to them as handwriting does to monu¬ 
mental inscription today- The dassical period of 
hieratic dates from about 1000 &.c., and a rich series 
of literary papyri demonstrates the great beauty of 
which the script was capable. Demotic usurped its 
place in popular use from 700 B.C. onwards. 

Hieroglyphs. The word ^'hieroglyph”* often in* 
discriniinately used iti modern times to denote any 
picture sign, derives from the Greek expression 
hicrosiypkika """sacred carved writing”, 

which was used specifically of the andeat picture 
writing of the Egyptians. This was the system of 
writing originally devised by the Egyptians to 
record their language, but by Greek times it had 
been superseded for all eiccept monumental pur¬ 
poses by its curislve derivatives hieratic, and then 
demotic, and w'as understood by the priests alone. 
The name "hieroglyphic” thus accuratdy described 
the function of the writing in Greek times. The 
native term - used on ihe Rosetta Stone (ste pEtc 
119^ page 585) and the Canopus Decree -jh/s mdiy 
"^writing of god^s words”, had a wider con¬ 
notation; it referred to the Egyptian belief that 
hieroghphic writing and the language itself had 
becD given to men by the moongod Thoth* who was 
the god of wisdom and w ridng. This belief largely 
accounts for its continuing in use ftom late Pre- 
dynastic times (known to the Egyptians as "the 
time of the gods") down to the Roman period. 

Hierogljphic wiiiiog consists of groups of 
pictures, many of which had already assumed their 
final (conventionalized) forms in the earliest in¬ 
scriptions we possess, dating from just before 
3000 &.C. The direction in whith the writing is to 
be read is determined by the direction in which the 
creatures depicted facC| the rule being that one 
must read from the head towards the tail. AR other 
things being equal, the Egyptians preferred to 
write Eom right to left; but in sculptured or paint* 
ed scenes, of which hieroglyphs often formed a 
part, the direction of the writing W'as dictated by 
considerations of Space and symmetry. 

The hieroglyphic system in its fully developed 
form appears complicated because of the multi- 
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plicity of signs and their vadcd fLinctions. In fact 
its principles ate basically' simple^ and are rooted in 
the original pictorial chaiactcr of the wridhg. The 
simplest way of writing a word is to draw die 
object it describes and certain words dircughont 
Egyptian history were regularly written with a 
single picture sign (pictogi^ms). But it is im¬ 
possible to draw c:vcry word^ pardcuhuly those of 
cognate meanings and therefore signs came to have 
C 3 ctended pictorial use (ideograms) and so hnally 
to have a phonetic value (phonDgrama). 

The Egyptians could thus express a word 
pictorially or phonetically; and in the majority of 
cases they chose to use both methods at the same 
time. They did this in order to make their meaning 
quite cJear^i and because writing to them was more 
than the means by which one conveys an idea - it 
was an anisttc experience. As time went on they 
tended to use the alphabetic signs more and more, 
because of their convenience; and when it became 
necessary to translitetate foreign words and names* 
alphabetic signs alone were used and semi-conso- 
nants like a, w andpressed into service to give 
some notion of the pronunciation of the vowels. It 
is not truci therefore* to say that the Egyptians 
never developed an alphabetic system. They did* 
but preferred to retain the ancient dual character of 
their writing; and this character U'as transmitted to 
the cursive scripts derived from the hierogLyphs for 
use on papyrua. plate 57* page 15^7, 

Hindu Art and Architecture* The earliest sub- 
atantiaJ remains of Indian architecture* af^ the 
Indus Valley sites* are of Buddhist origin* but 
there is no reason to think that they did not spring 
from a common sense of the appropriate form for 
religious architecture^ In the fourth century a.d. 
through the emergence of free-standing architec¬ 
ture* in Gontxasi to the rock-cut sanctuaries of 
earlier periods, Hinduism began to develop 
^stinctivc stymies suited to the ret^uLrement of its 
rituals. The essential clement was the provision of 
the house for the goil* which in its simplest form 
consisEcd of a sancturary^ preceded 

by a porch (fsandirpa). The next stage was the 
addition of a tower above the sanctuary * die 
ra, pojsibly an attempt to symbolize Meru* the 
world^s axial mountain. This idea was pro^bly 
also present in the t}pe of temple in which the 
sanctuar)^ was set in the middle of one or more 
enclosures* the entrance or entcances being set at 


the cardinal points to reinforce the cosmic theme. 
The eoclosute space w'as soon filled with andllar)' 
buildings, subsidiary temples for the god's pakam 
or sacred vehicle (the bull of Shiva* the of 

Vishnuj ecc ), for the goddess* for temple cars and 
so on, as well as housing for priests* tests and the 
temple treasures. Later developments are largely 
to be seen as complex developments from these 
simple features. 

Hittites. This Indo-European people appeared in 
Asia Elinor, probably from beyond the Black Sea* 
around the beginning of the second millennium 
B.C. and became, towards the end of the same mil' 
lennium* a strong imperial power in the K-Eddlc 
East. They first occupied a considerable area of 
central Amtolia round the bend of the Halys 
River* making Hittusas (Boghazk 0 y) their capitiE. 
About 16^0 B.c. Labamas exteuded the Himtc 
dominions within Anatolia and Hattusil r carried 
this process further and Initiated a drive for the 
control of northern Sj™ and domination of the 
trade routes to Assyria and Babylon; this was to 
some extent achieved by his successor Mursilis i 
who captured Aleppo and made a spectamlar raid 
down the Euphrates* capturing Babylon hut not 
making any permanent occupation of it. Following 
a period of consolidation within Asia Minor* Shub- 
biluUuma achieved (about i jBo b.c^) a formidable 
extension of Hittite power, establishing control 
over many north Syrian cities^ exerting a con^ 
trolling interest in the dynastic a^airs of the Mitan- 
cii, placing Hittite nominees as rulers In the city 
states of the Orontes Valley and seeking to detach 
cities of Phocnida and southern Lebanon from 
their allegiance to Egypt. By b.c* Hittite 
power was at its height but the area of the empire 
was too wide and control over north Syria weak¬ 
ened* The HittiEes c^me into confiia with Egypt 
over north Syria though finally friendly relations 
were established between the two powers. The 
downfall of the Hittite empire was sudden; records 
c^se about 1x50 b.c. and there is evidence of 
widespread destruction* possibly by one of the 
Sea Peoples . Elements of Hittite culture survived* 
however, and the Hittites entered theh "Syro- 
Hittite" phase when they spread to Syrian dries 
where they mingledi with the populations of other 
peoples. 

The decipherment of the Hittite language was 
aided by the discovery at Boghazkoy of several 
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thouswd ck? tablets forming part of the royal 
archives. It vras maioly Indo-European in strucrure 
and vocabulary^ Two tongues appear to have been 
spoken: Ncsitc was the language of the ruling 
house, but Luvjte, another l^guage of the same 
family, was also widely used. 

The Boghazk6y texts are also a valuable guide 
to Hittite admiELLStiatLonp religion and economy. In 
the administration the king was not only head of 
the state but also chief priest^ leader in ^ttic and 
supreme judge. The queen mother acted as regent 
during his absence. There was an advisorj' councU 
of nobles and, in most provinces, go vemorSj among 
whose dudes were the provision of a contingent 
for the dadonal army and maintenance of a perma¬ 
nent garrisom Surviving portions of bvr-codcs 
Indicate that the people were divided into freemen 
and slaves. Penalties were adjusted according to 
the olfcndcr'Sr Almost ah subjects were compelled 
by law to work on public schemes. 

Comparatively little is known of the Hittite re- 
Lgion ^ough it is certain chat the Hittite pan¬ 
theon included gods of Syria and of the Hurrians 
and probably fdso contained local deities of Asia 
Minor, It has been shown that gods on the rchefs 
at Yaailikaya were largely Hurrian. Although the 
Hitdtes bad temples, some religious ceremonies 
were held in the open air* often by streams. 

The wealth of the Hitdtes came from their 
metals: they mined copper, lead and silver and 
devdoped an advanced technique of metallurgy. 
Possibly iron was first worked by them. Their Life 
was based on agriculture and shcep-fenming. Agri¬ 
culture was protected by regulations in the dvil 
code in which certain prices and the wages of 
certain artisans were also regulated. 

Their cities were strongly built, with sturdy 
fortifying walls. Characterisdes of Hittite building 
were the dccoiadon of walls with slabs of carved 
stone reliefs and gateways with flanking stone 
colossL 

Hmaw^a is the site of a city near Prome in Burma* 
associated with die Pyu (Chinese P'iaoJj which has 
yidded a large number of Buddhist remains from 
the sijcth century a.d. onwards and where con¬ 
siderable architectural remains arc stih to be seen 
within the walls of oval outline. Thdr kingdom 
seems to have extended over most of Upper Burma, 
and they appear to represent the first Tibeto- 
Burmese speakers in that country to have had 


anything more sophistioted than a tribal organiaa- 
don. The architecture show^s three basic ty^pesi a 
stupa and two temple forms. The stupas (e.g. the 
Bawbawgyi) are of conical type resting on a five¬ 
fold terrace platform, and presumably crowned by 
an umbrdia finki, since this lasE is shown on reliefs 
of stupas from the site^ The temples are of a square 
ground plan. The first type (e.g. Lemyethna) has a 
substantial masonry central core in the middle of 
the structure, joined to the outer walls by a vaulted 
corridor. The images are placed against the central 
core and there are openings in the sides* The second 
type has an open ground plan with a door in one 
face, and windows in the other three sides (e.g* 
2 egu). A feature of these buddings is the presence 
of the true arch. It is from the nucleus of Pyu 
architecture, cither directly or through the Moos, 
diat Pagan plate loj, page 53 drawls most of 
its arctuiecturai conventions. Although the art ob¬ 
viously derive from India, it shows a marked local 
development. Further excavation at the site may 
reveal an earlier phase, or tim may renmin to be 
found elsewhere, perhaps nearer the delta region. 

ffoa-binh is the type^site for a Mesolithic culture 
of south-^t Asia, in Tonkin, north Vtec-Naim 
The tools include oval, unifacial pebble tools which 
in Sumatra form ninety per cent of the finds (the 
so^callEd Sumatraliths), and semi-dreuiar or el¬ 
lipsoid stone adzes with straight-cut butts* These 
are sometimes found in association with polished 
atone tools of the Bac-son culture, a fact which 
were contemporary for at 
least part of the time. The Hoa-binh sites, however, 
contam neither pottery nor bone tools. The skeletal 
material is of a generally Melanesian type, Hoa^ 
binh matedal has been found in Indo-Oiina, Thai¬ 
land, Malaya and Sumatra, where it appears to 
undergo a local development. So far as is known 
it docs not occur elsewhere in Indonesia. 

Holocene Epoch* Quaternary Period- 

Homer is the name given to die great epic poet of 
According to the prevalent ancient 
tradidon he W'as born at Smyrna and, having lost 
bis sights taught in Chios. But there was no general 
agreement among the ancients about the facts of 
his Life^ and his date was variously reckoned be¬ 
tween the twelfth and ninth centuries b,c* [ox even 
later). 
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Besides soime lesser poems, the two great epics 
(TAi and The were almost aniversally 

attributed to birn. TA^ J/iad {in 15,6^3 testame^er 
lines) has as its tragi c theme the Wrtth of Achilles, 
and is limited in time to a few days of the ten^ 
year of the siege of Troy by the Achacans; but in 
fact it presents so diverse a range of episodes, 
personalities and digtesstons that a complete sceac 
o£ wartime activity is anfoldcd. The tells 

(in 11,670 lines) the story of the wanderings and 
hotne-coming of Odysseus (Ulysses) and is in effect 
the poem of the Complete Man who can else su¬ 
perior to any situation or adversity^ 

Both poems axe distinguished by nobility^^ of 
dictiOQ, rapid and unerring command of narrativep 
and humanity. The Is the better constructed 

and more moral of the two^ The //jW is the more 
heroic in tone and eseds in sustained grandeur* 
Most ancient and modern critics are agreed that 
The (reputedly a creation of the poet*s old 

age) is the later work of the two^ 

The esdsdag test of Homer goes back to the 
scholars of Alexandria (third to second centuries 
ivC,). The first written tuition was most probably 
nude for the Athenian tyrant Pisistratus in the 
sixth century »*c* flefoie that time the poems seem 
to have been preserved orally by the descendants 
of Homer (Homeridac) in ChioSi and may have 
been in a somewhat fluid state. Alphabetic writing 
was known in Greece before 700 and some 
scholars maintain that the poems were written 
dowm at the time of their composition; but the lack 
of skill in writing and of suitable writing materials 
at that early date would have made the inscribing 
of almost a million letters an icnpossible task with- 
out years of labour and the support of a princely 
bounty. 

Homer’s language was not that of common 
speech, but an artificial onCp His dialect shows that 
he was an Ionian, the descendant of eniigrants 
from the shattered kingdoms of Mycenaean (I-atc 
Bronze Age) Greece to the eastern Aegean; but it 
ts not cofisirtcnt, and contained much that was 
already oenrurics old. The stories ate also largely 
traditional. The epic language evidently had a long 
history of adaptation to the special needs of sus¬ 
tained recital; and the lays must have gone through 
i process of fermentation for several centuries be¬ 
fore reaching the stage at which they became crys¬ 
tallized m The fJLid and The (and afterwards 

in supporting poems* now almost entirely lost. 


which were composed in imitation O'f Homer to 
complete the epic cycle). 

Modem Homeric scholarship, whidi was for 
some genetations concerned with dissecting The 
/^W and The Odysiey into a series of disconnected 
Lys, is now ahgncd to the belief that there was in 
fact a great poet called Hornet, In whom the long 
development cxihnmated; but some |^rts of both 
poems ate commonly regarded as latcf additions, 
and many scholars still believe that the poems are 
works of two different poets. 

The earliest date now assigned to Homer is the 
fiinth century B.Ci* and the latest the seventh cen¬ 
tury. A date about the second half of the eighth 
century fits the archaeological evidenoe best. 

The stories of Troy and the Achaean heroes 
must in the main hark back to Mycenaean times. 
The homes of Homcr*s Achaean chieftains have 
(ihants to the labours of Schtiemann and others) 
been shown to cobcide b geographical position 
with the Mycenaean citadeis of Greece. Some of 
the objects described by Homer ^ the boaris^tusk 
hclmeti for bstmoc, or the blay-work of Achfllcs" 
shield - seem certainly Mycenaean- Anachronisms 
are avoided; the post-Myccnaeaci settlements of the 
east Aegean are ignored, the weapons of the herOM 
are not of kon but of bronze, and their Is 
unnaturally hwoic; and the poet is at pains to 
contrast his own degenerate age with that of the 
heroes. 

On the other hand, serious error results fcom 
uncritical acceptance of the Homeric background 
as bebg wholly Mycenaean* Much of Homeris 
geography seems to be the new knowledge of his 
own times. His dead arc not (as Ln Mycenaean 
rimes) bterred, but cemated* His cities, with their 
forums* temples and ckeuit-walls, seem to be more 
contemporary than Mycenaean; and the royal resi¬ 
dences which he describes cannot be satisfactorily 
explained tn terms of the excavated Mycenaean 

palaces. ^ . 

In fact old and new dementa ate mcsmcably 
mised b the poems, though The Ojfysery, bdng less 
heroic, seems to reflect the poctis own times the 
more readily of the two, and Odysseus himseif, 
despite his heroic environment, can perhaps be 
regarded as a contemporary ideal of manhood. 
Similarly, it is a serbus mistake to regard the poet 
as an accurate historian. The talcs of the heroes are 
poised between history and legend* Undoubtedly 
most of the prindpai heroes once lived, and nn- 
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douhtcdly Tfo^ iffias besieged and fell. But difTcfent 
getierations have been fused into on^ino particular 
incident in T^e //W can be regarded as bistoricai, 
and 7 i 6 f is largely compounded of folk-tale 

and pure fiction. 

It is pethaps not un^r tp sum up as follows: the 
epic machinery' and the heroic saga derive from the 
Late Bronze Age; but Homier himsdf was essen¬ 
tially the child of his own age; be drew freely on 
his own caeperience of daily life and human naturep 
and in his Imowkdge of the w^orld and his oudook 
on society and religion he was inspired by the 
Ionic Renaissance which gave birth to the humane 
dvili^tion of classical Greece. In the following 
centudes Homer cinie to be recogniaed as the 
canon of Greek religious belief and of behaviour, 
and was the fountain head of Greek education, 

Hominid^ A general term for membeis of the 
biological family W'hich includes Man and man-like 
fossils snch as Australopithecus. The dividing 
line between hominids and pongids cannot be 
drawn by examination of the skeleton, or even of 
the brain-case for there seems to be no link between 
the size of the brain and intelligence. Ftehistorians 
make the distinction that of ""tool-making”; not 
”£Ool-usiiig“^ for apes will use a tool for an im¬ 
mediate purpose. By "tool-making” is meant 
making a tool for use, not at the present moment, 
but to serve some future need. 

The system of naming hominids is not very 
satisfactory at the present time; olten a new genus 
and species is created for each find; what many 
people think is needed is a system of classi^ing 
hominids which will illustrate relationships be¬ 
tween them according to thek age, physical like¬ 
ness, stage of development, and so on. 

Homo aapienB^ set Fossil Man ajui Cro-magnon. 

Horizon- The limit of knowledge in a particular 
direction. Thus^ the historical horizon in the Middle 
Bast is round about 3000 bXp, for it was at this 
time that the invention of writing made a system of 
dating by histodcal records possible; be^'ond that 
lies ptehistory* 

HoroatepCf at Alaca H&yuk. 

Hoxne. The Quaternary deposits at Hoxnc, Suf¬ 
folk, have been known since John Frere found 


Palacnlltliic tools there in 17^0. They have been 
exposed through the exploitation of the clay-mud 
to make agricultural pipe by the Hoxne brick 
works- 

East Anglia and the lower Thames are regions 
which are studied in the attempt to correlate the 
Pleistocene deposits of the British Isles with those 
of the Continent. During the last two interglacial 
periods there were certain cool times which, while 
leaving geological traces, were not cold enough to 
produce an advance of ice- These "minor cold 
phases'' are useful for correlation, and Hoxnc is 
one of the few sites where traces of them are found. 

Through borings and the study of exposed sec¬ 
tions, it has been established that the slgnlHcant 
deposits at Home date to the hlindd-Riss (oi 
penuidmate) interglacial, about }oo,qoq years ago. 
A lake of over twenty acres formed in a hollow in 
boulder clay left by ice which corresponded to the 
Mindel glaciatiDn. Through pollen analysis^ it ia 
known that the open ground round the lake was 
covered widi sea-buckthomp grass and sedges- The 
climate became warmer^ and Acheulian people 
lived by the lake among oak forest, leaving many 
tools in the lake. During this time, the forest was 
burnt, and it would be interesting to know whether 
or not the fire was begun by human agency aa 
hunting technique. 

A number of other deposits covered the Acheu- 
lian setdement; some containing AcheuLan flints 
that had been caught up &om the lower levels. 
These gave rise to an earltcr hfdief that there was 
a series of cultures represented at Hoxnc, but in 
fact the tools cannot be separated stratigtaphicaUy^ 
The importance of Hosne is that an Important 
senes of Palaeolithic tools and lake deposits have 
been found in direct association with traces of an 
older glaciation. 

Haiang-t^an Shan- This, the only ofiering 
shrine associated with tombs which has survived 
from the Han period in its original condition, la 
situated in Shantung Province, China- It is fourteen 
feet long, seven feet deep and six and a half feet 
high, and consists of eight slabs of stone. The 
interior faces are smoothed and covered with in¬ 
taglio cut reliefs with bevelled edges. The lech- 
nique is that of the jadc-cuitEr, a fact which is iror 
portant for the history of relief carving- The evi¬ 
dence for ivory carvers as cia^men for early 
Buddhist stone shrines in India is comparable- 
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An cafly' visitOT has cut the date i.D* 129 oa one of 
the siones. 

Hsing-tung Haien* The importance of this site 
in Jchol Province, China^ lies in the fact that it has 
yidded cast-lroa moulds for the mmiafacture of 
broQM axes. The earliest cast-kon ichdIs aie from 
Ku-wei Ts'ud, Homn, and date ftom between the 
fourth and the third centuries b.c., while the moulds 
lie probably late fifth century The use of cast- 
iron in China, which has long been suspected from 
textual sources to antedate the Christian era, is thus 
confirmed, and it can now be asserted that cast iron 
was in use here for at least i^oo years hefore it 
played any significant role at all in western tech¬ 
nology. Ste plate page 19S. 

Hunca Frieta, irg Peruvians. 

HunxteoSt Mexico. 

Hurrians. This people emerges historically early 
in the second milictmium coming westwards 
from the region corresponding to modern Kurdi^ 
Stan and establlshkig itself on the Upper Tigris* 
while an oSshoot, the Kingdom of Mitanni, was 
formed on the northern confines o£ Mesopotamia, 
The Hurdans overlap with the period of the 
Hlttite Kingdom and figure in Hittitc records as 
having attacked it during the reign of Hantilis t- 
As Hittite power increased, however, the Hurrians 
became Hittite vassaU. There is evidence for the 
influence of Hurrian art and culture on those of the 
Hitdtcs both during the period of the Hittite Em¬ 
pire and subscc|ueady when the Hittites were ex¬ 
pelled into the Upper Euphrates Valley and nordi 
Syria where they founded dty states, many of them 
with Hurrian subjects. One of the most rcmarlable 
instances of this influence is the reliefs at the Hittite 
sanctuary at Yaailikaya, which represent some 
kind of religious ritual. Eeceot research indicates 
that it is largely the Human pantheon which is 
represented here and that the ritual illustrated be¬ 
longs to the Hundan religion, 

Hutton, James was the first to develop, 

in 1795 ^ the theory that wind, ram and frost can^ by 
a process of weathering the rocks and washiag 
away the debris, produce all the known changes in 
the surface of the earth. It was not accepted at the 
time he stated it because Archbiahop Usher's views 


held the field, but it was latcf developed and firmly 
establkhcd by Oiarles LyclL 

Hyksos. These were a group of Asiatic herdsmen 
who in 1800 B-C swept over Syria and Palestine 
and imposed a foreign dynjHty on Egypt. It may 
be that their moving force was a Canaanite 
or Anaurhe element. Some of their kings had Ga- 
naanite names and the deiti^ they ioctoduced into 
Egypt were largely Canaanitc, They introduced 
superior weapons, metallurgy and, i t was formerly 
believed, the use of the horse and the horse-drawn 
chariot. However, the discovery in 1959 of the 
skeleton of a horse at Buhen in Nubia throws doubt 
on this supposition, since the boners were found in 
an archaeological context which dearly antedates 
the Hyksoa period. Scarabs with delicate spiral 
designs and a ware called TcU-Yahudiyeh^ 
characteristic of the Hyksos, were widely traded, 
being found on many sites between Syria and the 
Nile. In T j So h.c. Egyp tian Ahmosis i crushed the 
Hyksos dynasty- 

Hypaethral. Open to the sky. 

I 

Ice Age, Quartetnary Period WGladal. 

Ideograma- The earliest form of writing was by 
means of pictc^:raniB in which each picture re¬ 
presented an actual object. The next step was for the 
picture to represent an idea - an ideogram ("idea- 
writtng^i or a wordj thus the drdc which re^ 
presented the stm was extended to mean "day” and 
difeEi ''hol'^ The Egyptian hieroglypha were at 
first purely pictographic, later both pictographic 
and ideographic; for instance the stylized picture of 
a man's kgs came to mean both legs and also 
"walking” or "running”. Most systems progressed 
beyond this to the invenriou and use of phono¬ 
grams. The use of ideograms means that the Dum¬ 
ber of signs tends to increase continually^ to read 
Qxincse, which has remained an ideographic writ¬ 
ings entails learning some thousands of characiers. 

Tneas. Like the Aztecs of Mexico, the Incas came 
upon the historical stage late, rose swiftly to power, 
established one of the world's greatest empires, 
and quickly succumbed to a band of Spanish ad- 
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vcnturcis. It ms a true empire of tbc ancicot Old 
World partem^ the only one of tiiis typ^ in pre- 
Columbko America. 

Unlite Old World empires, hotrever, andent 
Peru left no comemporary historical records, for 
the Peruvians had no system of writing. Our only 
data are the traditions that were written down by 
Spanish chroniclers after the Conquest. 

The first eight traditional emperors, Manco 
Capac, Sinchi Roca, lioque Yupanqui, Mayta 
Capac, Capac Yupanqui, Inca Roca^ YahuarHuacac 
and Viiacocha Inca, are legendary. The ^'gucss 
date" for the first is about a. n. iioo. Two centimes 
btCT the Incas were^ according to the best modem 
opinion, still merely oot of many small tribes, with 
their centre ai Cuaco and their conquests were in 
that immediate vidnity. 

With the accession of Pachacuti Inca Yupanqui 
(about A, D, 145 S) the Inca burst of expansion began. 
He and His son Topa Inca Yupanqui were the 
Philip and Alexander of America. By the time of the 
death of the Latter in 149 j the Inra armies had sub¬ 
jugated all of the Andean and coastal peoples from 
Quito in Ecuador to south of Santiago in Chile^ 
Topa locals son, Huayna Capac (14^3-1 jay)* ex¬ 
tended tbc Inca Empire a Httle in Ecuador to the 
borders of present Colombia. At this time it stretch¬ 
ed over 00 miles north to south, and embraced 
soine 580,000 square miles, about equal in extent to 
Francei. Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg, Switzer¬ 
land^ and Italy combined. 

Huayna Gapac^s sons Huascar and AtahualJpa 
battled for the succession. Defeated Huascar vras 
killed on Atahuallpa’s orders, and AtahuaUpa 
was executed by Piaarro. Its master gone, the Inca 
Empire fell into the hands of the Spanish "ajmny'^ 
of I So men like a ripe plum^ 

The Inca state was an extraordinary blend of 
socialism, monarchy, and theocracy. The land and 
most of Its products belonged to the state which 
partitioned them out to tbc people. Arable land 
was divided into three classes, for the state i.e. the 
the emperor, the church and the people. Each 
^mily was apportioned land according to its size 
and needs^ but the people cultivated all lands, first 
those of the gods and the emperor, and then their 
own, communally. The harvests from the public 
lands were gathered into storehouses for the sup¬ 
port of the priesthood^ the nobility, the administra- 
dve o^Eoe^s, thearmy and afewsuie-supported per- 
fions^ including the aged or infirm wi^ouc family 


connections. The remainder was keptinstorehouscf 
as insurance against crop failure or similar great 
emergency- The state thus guaranteed its people 
against hunger and want, hut kept thern tied to the 
land and strictly regimented. Each man was also 
required to give a certain amount of service each 
year, in lieu of taxes, to pubhc work such as em¬ 
ployment on roads or bridges, in tbc mincs^ the 
army, or as couriers or servants; this was termed 
Some craftsmen were excepted and staEesup- 
ported; their work belonged to the emperor. The 
unit of population was the pur/>^ the able-bodied 
man of middle age and head of a household. 

At regular periods offidds sclccicd from among 
the people the most attractive boys and girb. The 
girls, “chosen women”, were trained in weaving 
and other feminine accomplishments. Some were 
attached to temples and served the priests, though 
vowed to chastity; others became concubines of she 
emperor and the higher nobyity. The young men, 
known as served as servants at the conn, 

temple attendants, and in other similar oilices. 

At the apex of the pyramid was the divine em- 
petor, desoendant of the sun^ whose person was 
sacred. Beneath him were the royalty and nobilityp 
governors known as and minor oiEdals over 
groups of men in decimal numeration down to the 
foreman over ten purks. All of these had definite 
and recognized duties, and were severely punished 
if they imposed on the men under their charge. The 
emperor enjoyed the best of everything, induding 
a very Urge seraglio; he ordinarily married his 
sister, and the office was hereditary. Censuses were 
regularly taken, the results recorded on knotted 
cords known as ^ifipu^ and forwarded to Cuzco for 
filing; this was the only system of record known. 

One of the reasons for the relative peace in the 
Inca Empire was the practice of by which 

intransigent peoples were removed to other regions 
and their places fiUed by peaceful colonists who 
had become accustomed to Inca rule and customs. 
Also part of the population of overcrowded regions 
was often transferred to thinly occupied ones. 

The Incas were pure American Indians, ances¬ 
tors of the modem Quechua. Their language Is not 
related to any Old World one. Cranial deformation 
was a usual practice. There was no formal education 
except for boys of the nobibty. Polygamy was a 
privilege of the nobility, but only ihe first wife 
held her husband’s rank; the others were hide, if 
anything, more chan concubines. 
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Excdlcnt f oids teav^srsed the empire* over whtdi 
armies marched Euid rekys of couriers carried mes¬ 
sages or packages ivith great speedy wheeled ve¬ 
hicles were unknown. The masonr}', without 
mortar, was marvellous, and immease blocks were 
set in place] some of those in the great fortress of 
Sacsahtiaman at Cuaco are estimat^ to weigh over 
a hundred tons. 

Ancestor worship was of great importance, and 
the bodies of the dead were dried, carefully pre¬ 
served, and taken out frequently for atteotiou and 
worship. Priests were numerous, and constantly 
busy with caJendrital ceremonies^ divination, con- 
sultadon of otaclcs, sacridees, curing, etc.; human 
sacrifice was rare. The great deity was the sun, but 
the creator, Viracocha, Pachicamac, and a host of 
minor deities were worshipped. Every large 
centre had its sun temple, with its priests and 
"virgins of the sun*". There were hundreds of 
sacred places known as Ajcwraf* Probably certain 
priests were prioftarily physicians and surg^ns. 

Remarkable surging work was done, including 
trepanning, which was rather coumrion. Illness 
w^as bdiev^ed to be due to sin, for which confession 
and penance were the cure, plate 64, page 104. 

India. The Indian sub-continent comprises the 
modern political territories of India, Pakistan, 
Ceylon and Nepal. It is bounded on the north, 
north-east and north-west by the Himalayas, Hindu 
Kush, and other great mountain ranges. Geologi¬ 
cally these arc all of recent origicii sometimes still 
in proems of formation. Within the moujitatn 
barrier the sub-continent falb into two major 
regions: the Deccan plateau which, in contrast to 
the Himalayas, consists of some of the most ancient 
rocks found anywhere on the caith^s surface; and 
the great alluvial plains of the Indus and Ganges 
fivers. Rather more than half the Indian-sub- 
cominent lies actually within the tropics, but owing 
to the mountain harrier which shields the low lying 
plains of northern India, summer temperatures are 
high throughout. Rainfall and humidity vary 
greatly from region to region but everywhere are 
seasonal, depending mainly upon the south-west 
rain-beaiing winds (the monsoon) of the summer 
months. In the north and west rainfall is low and 
the seasonal variation in temperature is very^ great; 
eastward the rainfall increases steaddy- In penin¬ 
sular India the climate is generally more equable^ 
with less marked contrasts beeweea winicr and 


summer or day and night, but the rainfall varies 
from over eighty inches to below twenty inches a 
year. The natuAl vegetation has been destroyed 
completely by cultivation over vast areas, but 
cnotigh remains to show that it varies from tropical 
rain forest in the extreme north-east and along she 
western coastal strip, through the open woodland 
and dry eavannah of the Deccan and ccotral India* 
to semi-desert Of desect in parts of Rajpuram or 
Sindh. The greatest centra of popukticni ate today 
the areas of relatively high rain^ and deep alluvial 
soil* the Ganges basin, ^e Tamil plain, and Kerala. 
This has not always been so, for in prehistoric rimes 
these areas were sometimes thinly populated while 
the Indus basin carried a relarivcly high population 
(jw Indus Vallfiy Civilization). 

The main Indian languages may be divided into 
two groups I those of the north, which belong to 
the Aryan or Indo-lranian btanch of the Indo- 
European family; and those of the south, consti¬ 
tuting che Dravidian language family, which are 
not dosely related to any other group. The oldest 
Indo-Iraniao iangtiage recorded is that of the 
Rigveda (about 150Q-1000 o.c.). From it were 
derived the classical Sanskrit and also the Middle 
Indian dialects out of which the modem Indian 
languages have arisen* The literature of the 
Dtavidian Language Tamil goes back about 1,000 
years. 

Indians posirion as a peninsula has meant that she 
has, throughout her history, received fresh waves 
of settlers from the nocth-west who have become 
absorbed in the popuEarion* As one of the great 
civilizations of the world she has, for more than 
two millennia, been renowned for her reUgious and 
metaphysical thought. The simple hymns of the 
are followed by the voluminous eicgetic 
iitenture minutely describing Erahmmical rituals 
and sacrifices. Meanwhile the Upanishads contain 
mystical and esoteric teachings. The seventh and 
skih centuries b,c* produced many great thinkeis 
and teachers, among them the founders of Bud¬ 
dhism and Jainisni. Buddhism soon spread 
throughout India leaving a host of mofikiments to 
testify to its gloty. It also found its way to China, 
south-east Asia, and Tibet The growth of Hindu 
sectarianism in the early centuries A.a, particuhLrly 
ofVaishnavism and Saivism* the worship of Vishnu 
and Siva respectively, was probably a reaction (by 
the Brahmins) against the populariiy of Buddhism* 

An objective archaeological interest in Indians 
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past is djQost as old as Euiopi^ coloniai intcic^s 
in the country. Between i foo and i Bw aurtLeroos 
travelJcis^PomtgiieK, Engli sh, Danish and French, 
described monuments they had visiied. The foun¬ 
dation of the Asiadc Society of Bengal In 1784 
under the influence of Sir William Jones opened a 
new period of jntercst and ceseateh* During the 
opening decades of the nineteenth century many 
British officers contributed: the remarkable Colond 
CoIId MacKcnzic, who excavated at Amaravati; 
James Prinsep who first read the inscriptions of 
Asoka Maurya Mauryan Empire), and 
founded Indian numistnatics; James Fergusson the 
founder of Indian architecture studies; and many 
others. In i S65 Sir Alexander Cunningham 
became first director of the Archaeological Survey 
of India.. After 1902 it was reorganized and for the 
next thirty years was directed by Sir John Marahall. 
The last British Director-General, Sir Mortknet 
Wheeler made important changes during his short 
term of office, and, since Independence, the Survey, 
which has expanded steadily from 1900, has made 
notable advances in aB branches of archaeology. 
Simultaneously many Indian universities have be¬ 
come flourishing centres of teaching and research^ 

India, Prehistoric. In the Indian sub-continent, as 
in Europe and Africa, three major divisions of the 
Palaeolithic or Old Stone Age arc now recognized. 
These have been termed Early^ hfiddle and I^te 
Stone Age, and arc discernible both by typolo¬ 
gy and stratigraphy. 

Tools belonging to the Early Stone Age have 
been found at a number of sites, notably in Madras, 
Gujerat, central India and the SiwaJiks, In general 
these belong to the great hand-axe tradition of 
stone w^orking which extends with such remarkable 
uniformity throughout Europe, Africa and parts of 
western and southern Asia. Many of the pear- 
shaped hand-axes arc indistinguishable from Euro-^ 
pcan and African examples. Their companion tool^ 
the cleaver, is also found in proportions compar¬ 
able to the Early Stone Age of Africa. Choppers and 
chopping-tools not dissimilar from those of south¬ 
east Asia have also been found in north-west India, 
but rheir relationship to the hand-axe industry is 
not d^r. 

Middle Stone Age tools have also been found at 
a number of sites, particularly in southern, western 
and central India. Little research has as j€t been 
done On this period, but it seems clear that the tools 


bear a general relanonship to those of the Afidcan 
Middle Stone Age and the European Mousterian. 
They consist diieff y of scrapers and occasionaUy of 
points, made upon flakes with faceted sinking 
platforms which have been struck from carefully 
prepared cores. The cores are also found sometimes 
utilized as chopping tools. 

The Indian Late Stone Age is closely comparable 
to that of Africa, and quite distinct from both the 
Upper PaJaeolithic and McsoUthic of Europe. In 
common with all these culturess however* it is 
marked by the appearance of the important tech¬ 
nique of manufacturing parallel-sided blades and 
geometric forms (segments, crescents, triangles and 
trapeziums). 

We also know that the people w^ho made the 
Late Stone Age tools Inhabiti^ caves and rock 
shelters in many parts of India, These they deco¬ 
rated with pictures of animals and men, and with 
hunting scenes in a manner compaiablc to, and yet 
distinct from, that of the cave artists of Europe, 
Africa, and Australia. 

The Neolithic or New Stone Age is repre- 
Ecntcd in India by finds of ground stone axes from 
many parts of the condneat, in a range of forms 
whi^ suggests ultunatie connections with the 
Middle East. In some aieas^ notably the Deccan, 
NeoEihic settlement sites have bear found and 
excavated. Here a characteristic range of hand¬ 
made pottery, and stone blades not ur^ke those of 
the Late Stone Age, have been found together with 
ground stone axes. In southern India the Neolithic 
is succeeded directly by the prehistoric Iron A^e 
Arikamedu), 

In Maharashtra and Gujerat considerable Chal- 
collthic Settlement sites have been excavated which 
yield painted pottery, stone blades and a small 
numl^r of copper tools. The relationship of both 
these and the Neolithic sites to each other and to 
the Indus Valley civilization has yet to be estab¬ 
lished. West of the Indus in Baluchistan another 
series of sites has been found whose affinities are 
with southern Iran. These produce their own 
distinct varieties of pottery and terracotta figurines. 

Indonesian. Hie term Indonesian refers essen¬ 
tially to speakers of Indonesian languages who are 
mainly concentrated in the Repubiic of Indonesia. 
They ate also sull represented on the mainland of 
Asia, in Malaya add in the Annamile Chain by the 
Chamu, as well as in the mountainous region on 


Chm's southern frontier, and iilso in the island of 
Madagascar TFliich seems to have been peopled by 
Indonesian speakers in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. The Indonesian group seems, eul- 
tuiaUj', to derive from a fusion between a group 
in the process of change from hunting and collec¬ 
ting to simple forms of sUsh-and-burn agriculture 
and a more sophisticated culmre, associated with 
Thai language groups, which had developed rice 
cidiure in south China. This hybrid group, which 
played a major part in the make-up of the people of 
Yueh, from whom the Viet-Namese derive, moved 
southwards along the coast of China and Indo¬ 
china, offshoots apparently making their way to 
Japan, and into the Indonesian islands, some by a 
w^cstern route across Thailand and the Malay 
Peninsula, others through the Philippines, and 
others from the coasts of southern Indo-China. It 
Is probable that Neolithic axes of rectangular 
section are to be associated with the main spread of 
the Indonesians. 

Indus Valley Civili^tion. Few archaeological 
events have been so dramatic as the discovery of 
the Indus dvilizadon in India^ Even in the in- 
Btances of the most spectacular finds previously 
recorded, the excavators were as a rule searching 
for something to which they already possessed a 
due. With the appearance of the Harappa (ste 
pUie 3 6, page 1^6) culture a whole quite ungucssed 
civilisation came into existence practically over¬ 
night. As a result of years of search it is now known 
that these people whom, after the name of one of 
their main sites, we <^11 the Harappans^ spread 
their dominion over the whole of Sind and much 
of the Punjab and south into Gujerat, an extent 
of a thousand miles, the colonization of which 
was a notable achievement. It had been known 
since the days of Sir Alexander Cunningham that 
strange seals with an unknown script had appeared 
On the mounds at Haiappa in the Montgomery 
District^ but not until fhese were excavated by 
D. R.Sahni in and similar finds made at 

Mohenjo-Daro pbtc 57, page jij) in the 
Larkana district of Sind by R.D. Bancrji in t^ii, 
was it evident that here were the remains of a 
people who antedated any known Indian civiliza¬ 
tion by hundreds of years. 

In Spite of the fact that rhere have been extensive 
excavations at the principal sites of Harappa and 
Wohenjo-Daio and test diggings at many other 
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places, the origins of this culture are still unknown. 
As Sir Mortirner Wheeler has said, "It is legitimate 
to affirm that the iJta of dvilization came to the 
land of the Indus from the land of the Twin Rivers 
fMesopotamiaJ, indeed in spite of many dificrences 
in detail it is ^fficult to suggest any reasonable 
alternative”. That the founding fathers of Mohenjo- 
Daro brought the knowledge of the elements of 
civilization by sea seems on the present evidence to 
fit the facts. A small settlement has recently been 
discovered at Kot Diji in Khaitpur State in Sind, 
where a Harappan occupation is preceded by a 
small town wlfich was burnt down- It is likely that 
this was a community that developed paralltl to 
the Harappa culture and preyed possibly on the 
communications between Mohenjo-Daro and Har- 
appa, and so had to be eliminated. The various 
elements which went to make up the total of the 
Indus civilization In its prime did not exist from 
the very beginning, but can be shown to have 
developed during the first 500 years of its existence 
in what may be called the Formative pericKL 

The outstanding achievements of the Haiapp^s 
lay in buildingand tovrn planning. From the earliest 
rimes these people seem to have used burnt brick 
on a scale quite unknown elsewhere among their 
contemporaries. It has been provisionally accepted 
that the known life of this dvilizarion Ls from about 
ifooto ijOOB.c. and that its second or Great period 
coincided roughly with the Sargonid period in 
Iraq and covers about 5 0-1 too b.c. AM Harappan 
cities and towns show signs of competent adminis^ 
trarion, ensuring that building followed a definite 
plan and thai adequate sanitation was mamutned 
by a system of drainage far in advance of anything 
found elsewhere at that time. 

Round about 1500 B.c* a citadel was built at 
Mohenjo-Daro wNch housed a vast granary and 
possibly religious establishments and the houses 
and administrative buddings of the raUng class. 
Shortly after this a similar citadel was raised at 
Haiappa on a site previotisly occupied by peasant 
fermerSi it was probably the earliest Harappan 
structure arotmd which a new city was formed In 
spite of these fortificarions the Harappans do not 
seem to have been a particularly warlike people 
though doubtless willing to fight to preserve their 
own interests. Spears, bows and areows, axes^ slings 
and daggers formed their equipment but, judged 
by contemporary western Asiaric standards, none 
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The economy upon which the Indus dwtlization 
was tnsed agricultural. To judge by the krge 
granaries :at Harappa and Mohenjo-Dato and the 
coolic-lbes found near that of the former, grain 
crops and probably cottoo formed the bulk of the 
exportable surplus. The presence of seals inscribed 
with the Harappan script at sites in ancient Sumet 
is frridence of commercial contacts between those 
cities and the Indus valley, and the presence of a 
Haiappan trading centre at Sutkagen Dor on the 
Makran coast of the Persian Gulf is further evi¬ 
dence in favour of such trade. Transport both by 
sea and knd must have been well organised, and 
the presence of cart models in terracotta and bronie 
at Harappan sites and of actual cart tracks at 
Harappa shows that the cart they used was idcndcal 
in form and wheel-gauge with that found in Sind 
today. A boat depicted on a seal, probably a river 
crafe, gives some indit^tion that the art of building 
a good practicable small ship was known to them. 

Of all the objects recovered from their hou^s 
the seals arc by far the most unmistakably Harap- 
pan. Usually about an inch to an inch and a quarter 
square, they were sawn out of a block of steadtCj, 
smoothed, engraved with a picture and a line of 
script, and coated with an alllaU which was baked 
on. Vaxious animals including a type of prehistoric 
ox called the urns, elephant, bufEalo, rhinoceros and 
tiger are shown on these seals and, occasionaQy, 
what may be regarded as a cult scene. Among 
hundreds of seals there are only two or three cases 
of duplicate inscriptions^ so this item is probably 
personal in some way to its owner; the animals n\ay 
be amuletic Status as amulets is claimed for a class 
of small engraved copper tablets also bearing an 
inscription and an animal, but in this instance tliese 
arc linked; for example, ail hares have the same 
inscription, and it is probable that these were tokens 
used by merchants indicating a payment obli^tion. 

As an indication of the stage of dvilizadon 
reached by the Harappans one can instance their 
script, so far not deciphered^ and the fact that they 
employed standard weights and measures. Their 
weights, polished cubes of chert, are on a unique 
system. The ratio of the low weights is by doubling 
- I, 1, 4 up to 64, which is wo-fifths of the next 
unit which is 160, upwards from which progression 
is in decimal multiples of 16, i,e. 510^ G40, the 
highest weight being i a3,eioo or tight times il>,ooci, 
the unit being o.Sjyo grammes. Two scales of 
measurement were f^und, and theses as shown by 


a scdcs of measuKments observed by Wheeler at 
HaiappaandMohenjoH-EJaro, arc related 10 a systern 
with a foot ranging from 13 to ij.i inches and a 
cubit from ao.3 to io,8 inches. Both seals and 
weights are rare In the lowest levels, even allowing 
for the smaller ms. explored, and it is doubtful 
whether the fotmer were introduced before ifjo 
B.c. and the latter nearly a century later. The scripi^ 
which beats no resemblance to any other, seems to 
have been an arbitrary product, the result of a 
knowledge of writing rather than an evolved one. 

In the case of most ancient dvlJixations, religious 
Of funerary monuments are by far the most im¬ 
posing and durable. The Haiappan cities^ however, 
reveal little that can be recognked as unequivocally 
religious In its nature and purpose; in fact, without 
the help of the engravings on the seals^ we would 
have v^cry little from which to draw even a tenta¬ 
tive picture of the Harappan religion. It is probable 
that the majority of the terracotta Bgurines found 
in considerable numbers have some religious sig¬ 
nificance- The male horned figures are without 
doubt gods and the female ones goddesses; the 
naked male figures and the women supporting a 
voluted object on their heads are almost certainly 
votaries; the many oxen and budidoes are for the 
most part probably votive, iliough many must be 
toys along with the model ox-carts. Ocher animals 
may be totemic luck-bringets or toys. The men 
shown in the stone sculptures are as likely to be 
rulers as gods. 

The seals reveal that the principal object of wor¬ 
ship was a horned god either seated in a posture of 
yoga or framed by the branches of the d&rly 
sacred pipal tree. This Is the homed god of the 
figurines who appears also as a homed archer on 
the copper tablets. On the seals also are scenes of 
bull and buffalo sacrifice, buU-baitiDg and leaping; 
and as the last is connected with a shrine enclosing 
a sacred tree and incorporating a sacred pillar, 
patalicls have naturally been drawn with the reli¬ 
gion of Minuan Crete. 

The Harappans do not appear to have been an 
artistic people; Ordered admluistcation and com¬ 
mercial enterprise seem to have been their out¬ 
standing charaaeristics. Stone sculptures are few 
and, where Harappan attribudon is certain, of in- 
diffcrcnE quality. It is for this reason that unhesi¬ 
tating support cannot be given to the idea that the 
two sm^ limestone statuettes, the only stone 
sculptures to be found at Harappa, arc relics of the 
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Indus civilization. By fax the most artistic pfoducts 
are the small images iu bronze, of which the figures 
of a daftcing girl and* bu^o from Mohetijo-Ds^o 
ate of considerable merit. On the seals also, which 
show very varying standards of competencCp there 
are some esceUeot engravings of animals- 

As craftsmen the Harappans were as competent 
as any to be found among their contemporaries. In 
planned building they were outstanding as the 
orderly streets of houses Ln well bonded burnt 
brick testify. But they built no very imposing struc¬ 
tures* nothing having been found which can with 
certainty be identified as a palace or temple. The 
Granary and Great Bath at Mo'hcnjiO-Dajo are the 
□otable huildkigs, and the latter is of great interest 
as it ennbodies a water-tight layer of binimen in its 
sides and floor, the idea of which probably came 
from Iracj but the mastic employed Ls a refined 
asphalt shown by Forbes" analysis to be a local 
pioduct. 

Tbc standard of metallurgy in copper and broftze 
was well advanced, and though many thin- 
sectioned articles such as knives, razors aud spear¬ 
heads were chiselled from sheet metaV open mould 
casdng was u&ed for fiat-ases and mirrors and 
dosed moulds or the clre perdue process for die 
more elaborate bronze figutincs. Household uten¬ 
sils were made by the method of "raising” for deep 
and '"sinking” for shallow vessels, and the prcicess 
of lapping was used for Joins at bases or sharply 
carinated shoulders. The chemical reaction of 
copper articles preserved fragments of what proved 
to be the square-woven cotton doth in which they 
had been wrapped. The aitides of copper In house¬ 
hold use were supplemented by long blad^ of 
cherty flint* used no doubt as the utility kitchen 
knife. 

The pottery foUo'wed about six basic types each 
showing a small range of variants. This well-fired, 
pale pink ware was wheel-thrown and mass-pro¬ 
duced- As already noted there were a considerable 
number of terracotta figures, mcstly potter-pro¬ 
duced to meet a general demand rather than objects 
of artistic merit, only a few carved terracotta* 
possibly from one hand or schcK>l, showing any 
skill or vitalit)^ There ace a ^r number of painted 
pots, decorated in black on a polished red sbp^ the 
designs on w^hicb are for the most part crowded 
and inartistic, though some of the earlier black on 
cream ware and a few large Jars with intersecting 
circle patterns arc pleasing and effective. 


Elaborate bead necklaces adorned the wealthier 
Harappan women, and chough the more usual ma¬ 
terials weft steatite and faience* many beads of 
Getni-predous stones such as agate, camelian* jasper 
and amazooite from Gujetat* jade from central 
Asia of Burma and lapis lazuli from Afghanistan 
were found together with gold disk, beads of a 
style found at Troy and Ur. Their clothing con¬ 
sisted of cotton lomndoths and probably woollen 
blanket-shawls for winter. This rich and dvilized 
people, who had succeeded the peasant farming 
communities in Sind, dominated north-west India 
for a thousand years, but their Great period was 
followed by phases of stagnation and decline. The 
high administrative standards grew more lax and 
many spacious houses were coavcfted into huddles 
of tenements. At about 17S* invaders, mixed 
bodies of adventurers piobably Aryan-led* came 
from the Iranian plateau seeking new lands, easily 
won and easily held. Wc sec evidence of their 
passage in the sudden disappearance of the peasant 
farmers of Baluchistan- They attacked the Harap- 
pans and between 1700 and 16-jo B.c. took all the 
less w^ell defended townships in Sind. About 1600 
B.C- Hatappa, which shows signs of bdng on the 
defensive in its dosing years* fell to the Ravi people 
whose shanties cluster on the summit of the citadel 
they had sacked. Mohenjo-Daro probably held out 
for some time^ and there is evidence in tlie Ri^eda 
and from the few weapons of western type found 
in the upper levels that for about 150 years the 
large dties effected a compromise with the in¬ 
vaders* who fought and squabbled among them¬ 
selves with Harappan aid. By tj B.c., with the 
possible exception of such outlying setdemenia as 
Rupar and Lethal which may have survived a few 
more decades, all this great civilization was entirely 
swept awray. Plate page 199. 

Eihumation- Burial in the ground, as opposed to 
cremation- 

Intcr-galacial* sei Glacial, 

lomane. These people were recognized by the 
ancient Greeks as one of the four main branches of 
their race, the others being the Dorians, Acoiians 
and AchacanB. They derived the name from Ion, 
son of Zuthus; in its earliest form it was 
(later /jJjirj), and this was the name by which the 
Gredts as a whole were known to some of their 
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Iran 

eastern ndghboufs (Hebrew Old Persian 

Yatina), According to legend they originally occu¬ 
pied parts of the Greek mainknd ; but in the period 
following the Dorian Invasions (about iioo &.c. 
onw'ards) they emigrated to the islands of the 
central Aegean and the coast of Asia Minors leaving 
only Attica and Euboea inhabited by Idnsmen. 

In the classical period the name of Ionia was 
restricted to the Asiatic coast and ofishorc Islands 
from Phocsea to Miletus; and more especially to 
the twelve cities which kept the festival of the 
Pam'&ffhff at Mount Mycale (Pbocaca* Clazomenacj 
Samos^ Chios, Erythrae, Teos^ Lebedos, Colopbon, 
Ephesus, PricnCp M)tis* Miletus). Theix trade pros¬ 
pered^ and they founded numerous colonics, es¬ 
pecially in the Black Sea area. In the sixth century 
B.c, lonJa carne under foreign rule, first of Lydia, 
then of Persia, hut was eventually freed, following 
the failure of the Persian invasious of Greece* in 
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The kinship of Athenians and lonians is con¬ 
firmed by the similarity of their dialects. Together 
they formed the most active and progressive branch 
of the Greeks; the pocjns of Homer, as we have 
them to-day, are a product of Ionia, which was, 
too, the home of the earliest Greek philosophers 
and scientists. Plate 6o, page ioo. 

lra.n» When most of Europe was stiU under the 
influence of the Ice Age, Iran (formerly known as 
Persia) was undergoing a pluvial peric^+ Between 
about 15,MD and 10,000 B.c, however, there began 
a dry period^ Tvhich still prevails. The central 
Iranian plateau, now mainly a salt desert, was orig* 
inally covered by an immense inland sea. When the 
plateau became habitable, prehistoric man settled 
there in cave-dwellings, as at Tang-i^Pabda in the 
Bakhtiari mountains, excavated in 1949- The oldest 
human settlement yet excavated in the Iranian 
plains is the mound of Siyalk near Kashan, south 
of Tcbcran. 

The first settlers of Siyalk t in the fifth millen¬ 
nium B.C., were hunters who supplemcnEcd their 
livelihood by agriculture and stock-breeding,. Soon 
their hut-like dw^ellings were replaced by small 
pise structures; black hand-made pottery of Siyalk 
I type was also found in the cave of Tang-i-Pabda 
mentiDjied above. Siyalk i also produced painted 
pottery with decorations in imitation of basketry. 
Towards the ctid of this period copper objects 
appeared, but metal casting was still not known. A 


large quantity of stone and day objects resembling 
spindle Suggest that textiles were produced. Shell 
and stone drnamcDts, and bone-carving on knife 
handles reveal the artistic endeavours of the Siyalk 
people. These shells, a type found in the Persian 
Gulf, indicate trade between two areas iSoo miles 
apart. The dead were buried in a contracted posi¬ 
tion under housc-floots, red stains on the bones 
showing that corpses w^erc covered with iron oxide 
powder. 

During the fourth miHennjum b.c. Siyalk ii 
showed progress in its material culture: larger mud- 
bdek houses with interior walls in red, and with 
doors swinging open on sockets, replaced the 
cruder phi structures. The use of a potter's wheel 
produced a finer ware, decorated with sty Lbied ani¬ 
mals in black paint on a red ground, remarlcably 
skilful in execution for so early a date. Metal tools 
vrere in use in conjunction with the earlier types in 
stone, and carnelian and turquoise were Lncoipo 
rated in the Jewellery. The village communities of 
Siyalk n were increasing, and in Edition to domes¬ 
tic animals found in the earlier phase, greyhounds 
and the Praewalski type of horses were br^. Thus 
Siyalk n was an exterrsion of Siyalk i, with some 
developments. 

Siyulk III covered the greater part of the fourth 
millennium h*c. A new building material - rectan¬ 
gular bricks made in moulds - considerably im- 
ptoved the size and appearance of houses, which 
now had windows, though doors continued to be 
narrow and only three feet high. As a protection 
against damp. Large potsherds were inserted into 
the thickness of wads. Building fagades were orna¬ 
mented Tvlth recesses, and interior walls had red 
painL Botter's wheels and kilns with grates were 
significant innovations of Siyalk in, resulting In a 
greater variety of ceramic forms and colours. The 
decoration of the pots depicts animals In both a 
stylized and a realistic manner. Figurines of dca 
mater type were commoQ. Copper was now smelt¬ 
ed and cast, and both weapons and jewellery had 
richer ornamentation^ 

These three periods of Siyalk cannot be traced in 
all prehistoric Iranian sites.^ Qumm, Savah, Rjy7» 
and Damghan have the two earliest phases; at 
Giyan, Tell Bakun and Susa, however, there are no 
settlements earlier xhan the end of Siyalk ni. 

The beginning of the third millennium d+C- sees 
the destruction of Siyalk nr, and subsequent re¬ 
mains show evidence of an intrusive culture - that 
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of Susa, vhicti ’was much influenced by Meso¬ 
potamia. Because climatic conditiom on the 
plateau imposed a nomadic life on the people^ pre- 
hisTorie lean did not rapidly progress towards ur¬ 
banism^ except in Susiana^ where in the third mil¬ 
lennium the first civilized state of Ekm emerged, 
and where during the second millennium a national 
dynast}' was established. 

The'castcrn branch of die Indo-Buropcan speak¬ 
ing people* the Aryans, encered Iran during the 
second millenniuto B.e. One of these nomadic 
tribes of warrior horsemen settled in the oasis of 
Kashan (Slyalk)* and converted this prehistoric 
village into a fortified town. These newcomers 
buried their dead in cemeteries* and the grave- 
goods reveal a variety of weapons and oriwncnts; 
a significant type of spouted vessel^ undoubtedly 
used in ritual^ introduced a new style in pottery 
which spread to other sites in Iran. The sun and 
the horse, two Indo-European symbols, feature in 
the decoration of these spouted vases. Several Aa^ 
Syrian reliefs represent such Iranian towns with 
moats, triple enclosure walls* and stone structures 
with battlemenied towers* and it was this period 
that inaugutAted the true growth of urban Lrau. In 
spite of its fortifications, Siyalk was finally sacked 
by the Assyrian army during the ninth and eighth 
centuties b.c+ 

Though bronze and iron objects from the tombs 
of Luristan in the Kermenshah district have been 
known for some time* these tumuli, often sur¬ 
rounded by stone circles* have never been sdentif- 
icaliy cacavated. The majority of these objects sug¬ 
gest that they belonged to warriors^ who v^crc both 
horsemen and charioteers* and the fact that there 
are no settled sites in the neighbourhood indicates 
that they were a nomadic people. 

Highly stylized animal forms are very largely 
used in the decoration of most of the objects; 
another recurrent subject is the fertility goddess. 
As is general in the act of ancient Persia* the artist 
renders animals better than human forms 
PersepoHs attd Ziwiye)^ Most Luristan bronzes 
indicate a highly composite art style, and may be 
dated betw'cen the eighth and seventh ceniuries 
bXp The t^ucstion of the origins of the Luristan 
culture raises highly complex problems and much 
as yet remains unresolvedi 

Assyrian annals of the ninth century b.c* men¬ 
tion various early Iranian tribes of which the Medes 
in the Donh of Tran were the first to form an em¬ 


pire. Little is known of Median histot}', but Hero^ 
dcitua mentions one Phraortes, who probably 
united the tribes, and then in about 670 b.c. suc¬ 
ceeded in subjecting the Persians 10 the south* 
Ecbatana* modern Hamadan* as yet remains un- 
excavated* but classical sources describe the spltci- 
douis of this Median capital, which housed the 
royal treasury- The Medcs were frequendy in con- 
fijet with the nomadic Scythians. Allied with the 
BabylDiiians, Cyaxares* the son of Phraortes> even¬ 
tually took Nineveh, the Assyrian capital, in ^la 
B.C., and vastly extended the frontiers of his em¬ 
pire. The only archaeological remains which can 
really be regarded as Median are a scries of rock-cut 
tombs. Their facades, with columned pordcoeSp 
represent the ardiiteccure of the period, an influ¬ 
ence strongly visible in the subsequent style of 
Achaemenian buildings. 

In 8S4 B.C.* Assyrian annals mention the Parsua 
tribe, which had settled in the area west and souths 
west of Lake Umuya. Ln the eighth century 
they uiigratcd south and settled in the foothills of 
the BakhtLari mountains. They called this new land 
Parsumash, and were ruled by chiefs W'ho acknow¬ 
ledged Adiaemenes as their eponymous ancestor. 
The archiicccute of Masjidd-Sulalman, north-east 
of Khuzistan, the capital of one of these Achaeme- 
nian chieltainSp reflects the marked influence of 
Urartu with which the Persians were familiar be¬ 
fore their migration south. 

Cambyses one of the kings of Parsumash* 
married the daughter of Astyages, then king of the 
Medes; their son, Cyrus ii* the Great, after a bril¬ 
liant military career, defeated Astyages in } h b.c., 
and thus b^me heir to the Median Empire. He 
established his main capital at Pasargadac in the 
heart of Pars. Though intended for a royal capital, 
Pasai^dae resembles in its layout a nomadic camp, 
with widely scattered buildings, each surrounded 
by the typical Persian "paradise" (an enclosed park 
or pleasure-ground). The most remarkable monu¬ 
ment of the site is the tomb of Cyrus the Great, a 
hut-like stone strucrure with gabled roof, set on a 
stepped plinth, which reflects an alien architectural 
style. The height of Achaemenian art and architec¬ 
ture was achieved by the successors of Gyms 
and of their several royal capitals* Fcrscpolls (ot 
colour plate xii, plates 107-109* ysS'Hj) 

today reveals the finest extant examples of a highly 
cosmopolitan and yet essentially Persian art. 

Of the nine Achaemcnid dynasts the first three 


m^de outstandiag ooii'cribations in dificrcnt fields: 
Cyrus the Great (559-550 w.c*) used his military 
genJus to establish the first Persian Empire j Dadus 
1 (511-4S6 H.c.) excelled as m administrator, itfhen 
be had successfully subjugated the rcbdlious ele¬ 
ments of die Empire; Xerxes t (436"4 (>| b.c.)» after 
the wars with the Greeks, spent much time and 
money on the completiofi of buildings which 
Darius i had commenced- 

The Admemenids were liberal rulers* and they 
permitted conquered peoples to keep their own 
religion and language- With so vast an Empire in 
which the Persians were only a small minodtyj a 
tolerant policy was undoubtedly incumbent upon 
them. The Empire was divided into provinces, 
with a often of Persian royal bloody at the 

head of ea^. The commandet-in-chief held high 
office, and the 10,000 ^'Immortals^^ a special royal 
body-guard, served under him . Treasurers main* 
tained accounts of yearly tribute, which w^'as scored 
in the treasure-houses of various Achacmcnid capi¬ 
tals. The "King's Ears and Eyes'* were inspectors 
who travelled widely* and reported to the Court on 
matters concerning the Empire and its outlying 
satrapies (xe^ satrap). The Royal Road from Susa 
to Ephesus, 1,677 tniles longi was well maintained, 
and excavations near Gordion have revealed part 
of in With the increased trade and caravan traffic, 
its upkeep was vitaL Though the Eydians were 
responsible for the invention of coinage, it was 
Darius I who first based the economy of his em¬ 
pire on a monetary rather than on a barter system. 
Several texts of Darius i on the Behistun Rock 
(j^f pLte a5, 9J) other monuments 

indicate that he had established a legal fi:amcwork 
for his peoples. Gimelform was employed in royal 
inscriptions, but the Aramaic script was in use for 
state business, and became the frojica of the 
Achaemenian Einpirc. 

After the death of Alexander the Great in 515 b.c., 
the Seleucids ruled the Achaemenian Empire, but 
wrcrc replaced within a century by the FntthJans 
who in turn ruled Iran from the third ccniury^ b.c, 
CO the third century a.d. 

In about aao, Af dashir Papakan, a feudal lord 

of the Parthian king in Pars, revolted, and W’hcfi, 
in A-D- iafi, the last Parthian king died, the new 
dynasty of the Sassanians was established under 
Ardashir. Both he and his son Shapur were often 
at war with Rome, and the latter had a great victory 
over Valedan in about A.D. 160; this event is re¬ 


corded frequently on Sassanian reheft, as at Bisha- 
put. The Roman prisoners were used by Shapur to 
build dams in Persia- Later Sassanian kings warred 
with the eastern Roman Empire; byA.D. St^Qios- 
toes (Khusrau) troops had reached the Bospho¬ 
rus. But Heraclitus, the new Byzantine Emperor* 
invaded Iran in a-d. 6aS. After Khusrau 11 there 
followed a rapid succession of kings, and eventu¬ 
ally the Sassanian Empire was destroyed by Arab 
invasion in a.d^ 65 [. 

The Sassanians were great town^plaancrs. Ar¬ 
dashir bitUr Firuzabad on the drculax plan which 
the Parthhms preferred. Bishapur* however, built 
by Shapur 1, followed tlic western style and was 
rectangular In plan. Fortress walls had rounded 
cowers. Rubble and plaster were the most common 
building materials of the period, and vaulted roofs, 
as at Ccesiphon {s^i plate 41, page 145), and cupolas 
on square plans were popular architectural sty les. 
Stucco was largely used In structural ornamenta- 
tioQ and it even Influenced the style of stone 
Carving. Building interiors were decorated vrith 
frescos and mosaics. 

In art, the Sassanlans favoured traditional Iranian 
rock-rclicfs; their themes were mainly the chase* 
the king and his court and the celebration of victo¬ 
ries. The investiture of Bahram i at Bishapur is a 
good example of the high quality of these large- 
scale sculptures. The later examples, however, wete 
JnHuenced by the technique of painting, as the style 
of the famous hunting relief of the grotto of Taq*i- 
BOstld suggests^ 

Because of its po^rion between China and Rome, 
Sassanian Iran was influenced by the silk trade, and 
many fine textile designs are depicted in the detaOs 
of sculptured reliefs- After the defeat of Syria, col- 
omes of weavers were deported, and made to settle 
inKhuzistajiH 

The most illustrious periods of Iranian history, 
the Achaemenian and the Sassanian, belong to pre- 
Islamic rimes* Both saw the hegemony of Zoroas- 
trian dynasties arising in the heart of the Persian 
homeland, and extending their influence over two 
of the most cosmopolitan empires of the ancient 
east. Set plate 61, page aoi- 

Iraq. The country' of Iraq claims to he "the cradle 
of civilization:^^ and the home of many ancient 
peoples who have influenced their neighbours and 
successors and, through them, the West. The 
country is watered by the a jo-mile-long twin rivers 


Euphrates aud Tigris and was thus fotmetly named 
"Mesopotamia” ("between the rivefs”). Through¬ 
out its history, prosperity has depended on ard^ 
ficial irrigation from diese rivers and thesr principal 
tributaries^ the Habur^ Zab and Dlyala^ 

Ifi the north lay the country called Assyria after 
Ashur, its ancient capital, on the Tigris; it WM 
bounded by the Syrian Desert and Sinjar Hills in 
the west, the hills of southern Turkey in the north, 
the Kurdesh mountrins In the atst, and in the south 
the low range of Hamrin hill. The terrain is tolling 
and well^watcrcd, but dependent for its economic 
well-being oo holding back the hill peoples and 
keeping open the mountain passes for trade. 

In the south, the flat Mesopotanuan plain is open 
along its entire western Hank to the Arabian 
deserts and overlooked on the east by the Persian 
hiUs. The rivers meander through marshes and flow 
into the Persian Gulf This is an area in which the 
coastline^ like the climatCj has changed little in 
historic times. Dry summers with short winters 
and spring rains arc the lot of the whole area. 

Early traveUers, some drawn by the biblical 
references to the country^ noted the principal up¬ 
standing ruins and tells. Attention was focussed on 
the ruins of Kuyunjik, opposite Mosul, which were 
described by such voyagers as Benjamin of Tudela 
(i 160-7 j) Ricoldo Peimini (i 190), The idcnci- 
Hcation of these ojIds with Nineveh, doubted by 
Layard at first, was confirmed by his excavations 
there in 1947 and gave rise to much Wftitern 
Lntecest, 

BabyloOt described by Pietro della Valle in 1616 
and Identified by Niebuhr in 1761 as the biblical city 
of that name, was first e^tplored by Cj.Rich in 
1811* The collection of antiquities brought by the 
latter to ihe British Museum was probably the first 
from the country displayed in Europe. Pioneer 
excavations followed. The work of the Frenchman 
Botta at Nineveh and Khorsabad^ and of Layard at 
Nineveh and Nimrud was followed by that of the 
less skilled. Interest was further quickened by the 
decipherment by Rawlinson and his colleagues, of 
the many cuneiform inscriptions discovered, and 
by the publication of the Assy rian royal bas-reliefs+ 
Scientific cicavarion can be said to have begun in 
Iraq with the work of the Deutsche Orient Gesell- 
sebaft under Koldewey in Babylon in 1873^-1914^ 

As a result of survey, soundings and excava¬ 
tion at more than 6,400 ancient sites in Iraq, its an¬ 
cient history and culture arc rapidly becoming better 
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known^ Each period is distinguished by its charac¬ 
teristic architecture, pottery, artifacts, seals and 
writings. These disdose the way of life of many 
different peoples who inhabited the country in 
ancient dmes; Sumerians, Scniitic Babylonians, 
Assyrians^ Amodtes and invading non-Semites, 
Mitannians, Hurriana. Kassites, Persians and 
Mongols. 

In the centtai Kurdistan Hills, lower Palaeo- 
lithio implements have been found at Borda Bolka, 
while at Shanidar cave in the same range were 
Levalloise-Moufltcrian implements and a NmlH- 
derthal baby, the first human, skeleton of Palaeo¬ 
lithic times yet found in Iraq^ Upper Palaeolithic 
and Mesolithic mlcrolidi flints were found in ad¬ 
jacent areas. In Iraq the Neolithic rcvolation came 
soon after 10,000 s.c. The American excavarions at 
Jamio since 1950 have revealed the earliest village 
farming communities yet foundj dated by carbon 
fourteen tests to 5000-4500 a.c. 

Tools, houses and clay figurines found at Has- 
suna in the Tigris Valley are not unlike those from 
Jarmo, but the pottery shows gradually developing 
painted and incisod forms- The change from a 
purely Neolithic camp site to full viUage life shown 
by the introduction of Hassuna wares may perhaps 
mark the advent of a new populadoo. Similar 
wares have been found in Cifiria (Mersin)i Syria 
(Ras Shamra) and Palestine (Megiddo and 
Jericho) as well as elsewhere in Iraq. The upper 
levels at Hassuna also yielded pottery of a better 
decorated type colled Samatra after the finds made 
by the Germans m 1911-14 in the Abbasid capital. 

The subsequent prehistoric period at Hassuna is 
marked by derated pottery called Halafianfrom 
the Habur site where it was first found. The same 
pottery type was also unearthed at Acpachiya, 
Tepc Gawra and Qiapr Ba^t in the north, and 
somewhat sinrtilar at Eridu in. the souths This was 
followed by a phase characteriacd by Al'Dbaid 
pottery with its deep purple painted patterns, found 
both at the temple site of AFUbaid* four miles to 
the north-north-east of Or, at Ur and at sites in the 
north as far west as the Mediterranean. 

The earliest dwellings at this time were reed and 
mat huts, daubed with mud, which were latec 
imitated in mud brick. In the north, simple temples 
(Tepe Gawra) and tholoi (Arpadbiya) were built, 
while in the south the first temple on a raised plat¬ 
form appears at Wark» (Uruk, the biblical Etccb). 

In the south, an independent culture developed 
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with elaborately constructed temple areas which 
testify to the increasing wealth and political power 
of the new cities being founded In this late pre- 
histoiit age. The crude stamp seal was now grad¬ 
ually replaced by the introduction of the cylinder 
seal which, among other uss^ was rolled upon clay 
tablets on which the earliest form of writing in 
pictographs, the most important invention of the 
age, now appears at Uriik. 

The Early Dynastic period (about 5000-1 j^o 
H.cO ^' 3.5 one of increasing technological progress. 
Excavations in the Diyala regiDn (Khafajah and 
Tell Asmar), and at Ur and other cities show the 
agricultural wealth of this time, a time when strong 
government secured that irrigation of the soU nec¬ 
essary to make the area one of the richest granaries 
in the world, comparable to modern Canada^ and 
certainly as wealthy as it was later described by 
Herodotus. 

Bitumen and surface oil deposits were worked 
and contemporary documents show there is no 
reason to hdieve that there has been any slgniiicant 
change in the climate of Iraq in the historical period. 
The magnihccDt Ends of mctal-work and other 
articles from the Royal Tombs at Ur^ especially fhe 
shaft grave of Shuhad, to be dated at the end of 
this period, show the wealth and culture at its best. 

Control of the city-states by a few strong rulers 
continued in the Accadian period (about a|^o-a 150 
B.Cj- Men like Sargon of Accad, whose portrait- 
bust in bronze surviveSj and Gudea of Lagaah 
carried their arms as hr as Syria, Anatolia and 
Persia to win wood, precious stones and rare ma¬ 
terials for embellishing their temples and stimu¬ 
lating trade. The French finds at Lagash 
1953) mdude many fine examples of sculpture in 
the round, and it is at this lime that bas-relief work 
is first founds 

Political power next passed to Ur, where the 
third dynasty (about ii]|o-£d;o under its 

vigorous founder, Ur-Nammu, rebuilt the dty 
walls, ziggurat and temples- In his control of 
Sumex he undertook similar work nt Eridu^ Uruk 
mnd other southern cities. Trade and the arts 
fiourished, the at tie of Ur-Nammu representing 
his militaty exploits being a good example of the 
latter. Daily life can be reconstructed from the 
thousands of tablets found at Ur by Sir Leonard 
Woolley in 19^1-54. 

The coming of Semitic Amorites into the south 
resulted in their control of the principal cities with 


their capital at Tsin, Larsa, and eventually Baby¬ 
lon^ This period^ often called '^Old Babylonian^' 
or first dynasty of Babylon (about zo}o^i6oo B.c.)^ 
is well-known from written documents, espedaliy 
letters, which passed between the major rulers, and 
from many thousands of economic texts. 

Unfortunatcly;i little has been found at Babylon 
itself of this early phase, perhaps owing to the rising 
water-table there. The prindpal ruler, Hammu¬ 
rabi, united Sumerian and Semitic subjects by 
revised legisktion known from inscribed dlorise 
stelae originally set up in Babylon and othet 
centreSp but subsequently found at Susa to which 
they had been carried off. Hammurabi extended hia 
kingdom as far north as Marl on the Upper 
Euphrates and thus came into contact with the 
rulers of Assyria (Shamshi-Adad l) and AleppOj, 
while nearer at home Eshnunna and Elam were 
his strong neighbours. The chronology of this 
period is stiU disputed^ ly^ia-^o a.c. being now 
accepted by the majority of scholars as the date for 
Hammurabi himself. 

After the Hittite raid on Babylon^ the north was 
overrun by non-Semites and Humans whose pres¬ 
ence is best known from the documents found at 
fifteenth century B.C-, Nuzi (near Kirkuk) and at 
Ras Shamra and Tell Atchana in Syria. Further in¬ 
cursions came from the Kassites (about 1600-911 
B.C.) whose occupation of Dur-Kurigalzu (Aqar 
Quf, near Baghdad) is know^n from Iraqi excava- 
dons therein i94a-4 and from the Kassite buildings 
at Ur and other sites^ In addition to a revival of in¬ 
terest in the Sumerian literature, there seems at this 
time to have been an increased use of inscribed 
boundary stones a special form of title 

deed invoking divine protection on property^ 

The great days of the Assyrian Empire (about 
900-fill B,cO followed the revival of Semitic in¬ 
fluence in the north* The Assyrian royal sites of 
Ashufj Nineveh. Nimnid (Calah) and Khorsabad 
were the first to be explored by the pioneer ar¬ 
chaeologists. Subsequently, work at Ashur by the 
Getmans and at Nlmrud by ihe British School of 
Archaeology under Mallowau (1949-55) have 
greatly increased knowledge of the period. Palaces 
with their sculptured walls, streets, administrative 
buildings and army barracks with thetr contents 
aradinscriptions. have been found. The finest carved 
ivories (originally furniture decoradons) yet re¬ 
covered from the ancient world have been found at 
Nimrud, from which came the oldest book yet 


discovered (715-711 b.c.) and amque inscriptions 
describing ibc rebuilding of the dty in 879 S-C. and 
the treaties made by Esarhaddon with the Medcs in 
^7 a B.c. At Nineveh, the palace of Sennacherib (705- 
B,c«) has been cleared. He rebuilt the dty and 
gave it a new water sijppl]jr^ and cut his inscriptions 
and reliefs in rock faces at Maltai and Bavlan. He 
also introduced cotton-growing into Assyria. Ffom 
the palace of Ashur-bani-pal (<169^ 30 bx+X 
reliefs showing his lioo-hunt aic^ perhaps, the best 
known. More than aj,ooo tablets found here arid in 
the Nabu temple library provide unique literacy 
tests from one of the oldest libraries in the world 
and have been the major contribution to the under¬ 
standing of Assyrian^ Babylonian and Sumerian, 
languages and literature. These, with administrative 
teats, enable the study of the organization of the 
Assyrian army and Empire, and of the provinces 
which at one tunc Included Assyrians great rival 
Babylonia, northern Arabia, Armenia, Media, 
Syria, Palestine and as far to the west as Eg>pt- The 
short-lived palace-site of Sargon ir at b^orsabad 
was escavat^ by Bottaandan American eapedidon 
(1928-55). Here were found particularly fine ex¬ 
amples of colossi which guarded the gateways of 
the courtyards around which Assyrian palaces were 
planned. 

The Modes and Babylonians comhiocd to destroy 
Assyria in ^14-612 B,Ci and political power shifted 
once more to Babylon^ where a Chaldacan dynasty 
was established (616-559 ^^^0 Nebuchadnezzar 11 
rebuilt Babylon (also Sippar, Borsippa^ and Ur) on 
a grand scale as shown by Koldewcy^s work. 
However, increasing threats from Lydia and Persia 
curtailed the activities of his successor Nabonidus 
who irLEroduced some unpopular religious reforms» 
rejected in changes in temple plans at Ur, which led 
to his exile in central Arabia. Hardly had he re¬ 
turned when Babylon fell to Cyrus in j 39 B.c. This 
period is only partly known by building and other 
cuneiform inscriptions, including the Babylonian 
historical chronicle, for hy this time Aramaic 
written on perishable papyri and leather was in 
Common use+ 

The Achaemenid occupation of Iraq (139-331 
BX.) has left iitxle archaeological trace, and is best 
known from inscriptions, isolated buildings at 
Babylon and Ur, many stone rigurcs, finely-worked 
jew^cry and sols. 

The Hellenistic dotninadon which followed ia 
also known mainly from iosedpeions^ from coins 


which now appear for the first time^ and from ruins 
at Bahylon (a Greek theatre), and at Seleuda, the 
new capital. Hellenistic levels of occupation are 
found at most of the larger sites throughout Iraq. 

The principal Panhiari remains (248 BXi-A.o. 
226) are at Ham (fifty miles to the south-south¬ 
west of Mosul) where the Iraqi government con¬ 
tinued earlier Getraan excavations, and at the im¬ 
posing Palace and **Arch"* of Cte siphon (set plate 
41, page 145) south-east of Bagdad- Miscellaneous 
grave-goods found with heavily glazed bluish- 
green slipper coffins from cemetery sites arc char¬ 
acteristic of this periodi Stamp seals and seal 
sroites of this and the Sa^sanmn era (A.n. 226-63 2) 
are common. 

The anriquities of Iraq are well represented in 
the larger museum collections in the West. Thanks 
to the liberal cncourageinent of the Iraq Dcpaxtmcmt 
of Antiquities (founded after the first world war by 
Gertrude Bell) cxpedidons of many dilfejent natio¬ 
nalities have worked in the ccuntty+ There are ex¬ 
cellent museums in Baghdad and also at Mosul, 
Babylon, and other sites where preservation woik 
has been undemkeo- 

Iron Age* This, the last of the classic "three ages 
of stone, bronze, and iron", like its predecessor the 
Bronze Age, grew out of the natural resoufces and 
technical skill of the Bast* However iron ores are 
found not only in Egypt and Nubia, cast Jordan 
and Syria, noith-cast Anatolia^ Armetiia, Caucasia, 
the Taurus and northern Persia, but also scattered 
throughout Europe in Britain, SpaiOp nqrthcni 
Fiance and particularly in the rich deposits of Etru¬ 
ria and Elba, ’while in central Europe there arc the 
ores of what btef became the Roman province of 
Noticum. As ’with copper the new metal was used 
first of all as decoration or even amulets and the 
earliest datable fiends of iron are of meteoric origin 
whose steel-Ukc properties (due to a high nickel 
content) rcndeied their easy working beyond the 
simple skills of the coppcr-simths. Indeed the 
Sumerians called die natural Iron "heaven-metal"^ 
and the early Egyptians "black copper frotn the 
skies"* while beads found in a late Predynastic 
tomb at Gerzahand in the Sumerian Early Dynastic 
rojTd tombs at Ur attest to these magical ascrip¬ 
tions* However, not much later than the royal tombs 
from such Mesopotamian sites as TeU Asman, 
Ghagar Bazar, and Mari of about 2500 b.c, we have 
evidence that man had mastered the reducrioo in a 
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diajcoal fire and production of simple objects from 
magciedte* haematite smd other ores ’ft hich are in 
fact much more widely distributed than copper 
deposits. A fine early dagger with a gold band 
in it comes from the AnatoEan tombs of Aiaca 
HOypk. 

It is with the coming of the HittJte Kingdom 
that we come across a true iron industry stemming 
from the rich dependent region of Armenia, home 
of the ChaJybcs of the classical authors j wrought 
iron was b^g produced as early as t^oo s.C- By 
the second half of the second millennium b.c. the 
fiill tcchni^juts of the true '^Iron were being 
employed - carbarbing^ quenching and tempering. 
Al^ough the new material at first produced in the 
Near East a temporary rise in corn pricesj its gener¬ 
al cheapness resulted in a gradual estension of 
economic benefits and a resultant drop in the cost 
of living. 

At first the Hitdtca kept a tight held on the 
market. Icon "was a treasured gift for the brother 
kings of hiiddle Kingdom Egypt, where the new 
skills lagged behind the Anatolian foundries^ car- 
bufizmg of natural Ores being introduced only afier 
the time of the Sea Peoples about i4t.oo b.c. and a 
full technological Iron Age came inio being as laic 
as about 600. Thus the iron dagger blade with 
bronse cast-on hilt decorated with gold and rock 
cn'stal from the Tomb of Tutankhamiin must 
represent just Such a present from the MitannJ as 
are known from the somewhat earlier Tell el 
Amama letters. Somewhat later still there is a 
letter from Hattusilni (1 iS i-i ifio hx.) to Kajiisesii, 
the pharaoh of the Exodus^ mentioning the gift of 
a dagger blade and also indicating the embargo on 
iron production outside Urartian Armenia. Never¬ 
theless we know from the Old Testament that the 
Phihstiae allies of the Hittites bad obtaiaed the 
necessary skill to work the Syrian deposits (Judges 
4, 5). One recalls, too, Goliath's speai head. From 
Raa Shamra of about 1300 is a Mitannian or Luris- 
tan ian dagger with a high nickel content iron blade 
and cast-OD copper hilt inlaid with gold in the style 
of the Tutankh^un eiample. By the dose of the 
second millennium the downfall of the Hittite Ern- 
pi re and kter the Thraoo-Phrygian incursions 
opened up a wider $ed^ of workshops. Thus by 
1 tSo Bx, we have at Gerar on the Palestinian bor¬ 
der just such a great irou-working centre as Is 
mentioned by SamudL Later still Assyria took the 
Hitdtcs* place as mass producers. In the palace of 


Sargon ii (721-703 B^c.) were founds some 300^000 
pounds of unworked iron ingots, and it is at about 
rhia time that Egypt was at last approaching an 
iron-using economy while the first steeled iron in 
India may been produced also, although farther to 
the east China was not to practise casting and forg¬ 
ing of iron until the Late fourth ccntuiy' bx. 

From Urartu to the Greece of Proto-geometric 
times Came the use of iron, while farther west it is 
associated with the Umficld expansion of about 
1200 - the time of the Sea Peoples — when once 
more it appears as a precious metal in the form of 
inlay to bronze slashing swords. Round about i Soo 
in the metalLfctous regions of central Europe we 
see the gradual cmploymerLt of the new metal. 
Here too the skills originally evolved for the 
Hallatatt sait-rnincs and copper lodes of the 
Tyrol not only may have resulted in accidental 
blooming of iron ores but in a ready established 
economic system which in Roman times turned 
Noricum into what has been called the "Sheffield of 
antiquity”. 

At the Hungarian site of Yelem Szentvid deep 
smelting hearths dating from the beginning of the 
Hailstait period may represent direct Anatolian 
influence. In Scandinavia, however, a Bronze Age 
community lasts unril well into the third quarter of 
the first milleonium B.c. while in Britain the local 
Forest of Dean Ores were not worked until the de¬ 
veloped Bclgiclrou Age. Set plate 61^ page 10a. 

Ise. The province of Ise on Honshu Island, Japan, is 
die centre of the Shinto cult and its shrines are of 
great importance. These are rebuilt every twenty 
years, but it is generally accepted that they repre¬ 
sent the purest style of rradi donal and ancient Jap¬ 
anese ar^tecture. This amounts to no more than 
the idealization of the thatched hut, set on piles and 
with a ridge pole crested by a decorative board a- 
bove the thatch, terminating in gables. The shrine 
at Yamada is that of the sun g^dess and houses 
the sacred mirror which is her emblem. The neset 
most holy is that of a food goddess, Toyo-ukC'hime, 
and there is reason to believe that some form of food 
deity cult is native to the area, the sun gc<ldess be¬ 
ing instilled by the royal house as apolitical act. It 
is widely held that in the Nara period, when the 
imperial bouse was anxious to instal a central Bud¬ 
dha image for the kingdom in 741, permission 
was first sought from ihe Yamada shrine by a Bud¬ 
dhist monk acting as imperial envoy- 
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Plate VI [^ Kansu : Kuan va$e with crackled bluc-grcy glazcj Imand with copper ae 
foot and rini, Sung dynasty^ tenth to clevenih centuries a«i>. This vase represents the 
cuiminaiion of a ceramic tiadirion which begins in the Chine^ neolithic perioaK 
(PmvVvj/ DiTiv^/ i>/ Arf j and A/rkim iM/rdstt) 
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PLATFr 6 j. Kafj^ak : prt of the avcnut of sphinxes at the cotrance to the temple eoGlosurCv 








Pho/a:/rpM -'ArfAMokfft is WiMioMt Pjtfrith BffJ O, Lonth/t 


Plate 66. Kansu ^ pottery ufti decorated 'm red and black from Pai-TacnKou'p'ing, near Lan 
Chou, Kansu Province, Pan Shan and Yang-shao cultures. 
fBj of ikt Br/fam-Ckwa Frkf$df^tp AfstKrafhnJ 
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Plate 67. Marna£^: red Aswan granite columns bearing the cartouche of Tuthmosis ill* The 
foreground column is the papyrus, the rear is the lotus, with turned sepals. 
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Plate 6b, Knossos: the stairway and corridor which led to the pillaied hail. 









Plu/ft: fy (ostriro iht AjhiHoh^H Mumm 
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Plate 70, Knossos: amption wiili pknt desien from Knossof, 16)0-1^80 b.c. 

(ArkjjtoUoft Oxford) 









Plate 71 * Lagash : statue of a coyal pctsonagc or official who belonged to one of tbc families of 
non-Semitic origin ivhich reign^ at Lagash^ before a^oo b . c + (Brifiih Alaiiuf^^ 
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Plate ji . Austen Hcrir^' Lataed (1817-54)* photograph. 
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Plate 7.. Leo^inoen : gold ornaments from the chieftain’s tumulus - massive chased btacelet, 
spirally- wound hair ring, pair of loop-headed pins and a pair of rmrved wire fingjer tings. ng 
of pins 37^: inches. (LoHdutitiatm Vsr^ithifhttt Haiteiiaak) 
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PtJiTE 74. Luxor: detail of carved tdief. 
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Plate 7^. Maiejej^ CASTtEi an aerid view. 
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Platk 7<i, Lung-men : Imperial procession of Che empress, limestone relief with traces r)f colour, a i^out jzi a.d, nr^rchern 
Wei dynasty. fXrlsoH Gai/try - Atkins Mastum, Kmsas City\ Mhsnnri [Ntlsoh Fm/iJ) 
















Plate 77. Magdalenian: engraving of u'ounded hirtds. 













PAotor: Library^ RtlaJ^nf QjSre 
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Plate 7S. Mathura i m dj^gifpa/a with small rigtire of Jain Tirchamkam in the centre, 
(Bj cojiF/f^ ^ /hi Dini/sF Ggn/ra/ &f ^r/hsf&hgy ia Iffdia). 






Plate Maurtan empire : scuJptuted facade of tlie rock-cut polished cave of Lomas Kishi in 
the Birabar hilk ^t'hich mav be Mauryan. ( Bj Qifs^rdi of fff Irtdiii} 
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Phiifo: Ubrory^ Cyfrt 

Plate 8o. Mathura : mailing pillars whh dancbg girls standing on dwarfs* Kuslian period. 

(By fj/ fhe D/ref^or Cieweat/ <?/ ArfhiTfffMj^ tat /ffd/aj 
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Japan^ Frchlstodc. Recent studies of the Palaeo¬ 
lithic pcciod in Japan have revealed the presence 
of hand-axe^^ blades and points in the loam layers. 
There is some indicadoa that the points belong to 
a stage that succeeds the other implements^ but the 
chronology is not yet entirely dear and it is 
diihcult to ascribe sadsfactoiy dme penods to the 
pre-pottery toaterkl, as it has not yet been possible 
to collect samples for carbon fourteen dating. Its 
age, however, more than likdy precedes the tenth 
ecDtury 

The Jomon period, named after the cord- 
impressing on pottery^ is known through the ciist- 
enoeof numerous sheU-mounds, camp and dwell¬ 
ing sites^ and cromlechs of small stones in north 
Japm^ These remains lie above the loam in the 
top layer of Japan*s soil, a bed of black humus, and 
ihcir date is probably at the earliest in the vicinity 
of 6 mob,c. 

Thatch houses were built over a pit two to three 
feet deep and up to fifteen feet across, of circular, 
square or varying shapes, and were nonnally pro¬ 
tected from water by ditches; they can also be 
identified by the marks of numerous holes for 
posts. By the Aiiddle Jomon period communities 
of thirty or more houses were not unusuaL All 
these Neolithic sites are impressive owing to the 
profusion of pottery fragments. Besides cord- 
marking, this hand-made pottery is embeUisbed 
by a diversity of abstract designs, almost in variably 
visually remarkable, and f^hioaed in a great 
variety of shapes. 

Clay figurines, at first extremely simple and 
u^ially zoomorphic in nature, take on human and 
often fetnaJe charactcxisrics with the passage of 
toe, and must represent an incipieni form of a 
^ult that Culminated in the worship of the sun 
goddess taken subsequendy in protohistoric and 
histone centuries. 

Neolithic atone toola intrude chipped ax-es^ 
i^row-heads, tanged knives, scrapers and awls* la 
later stages ground and polished axes, shafts with 
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bulbous tips, and* in north Japan, long and some- 
tmies curved knives make dicir appearance. Stories 
of a magical nature, bone fish-boo^ aod harpoons, 
bone and ander ornaments* some basketry and 
lacquering are also among remains. 

Discovenes of human skeletons do not precede 
the Jomoa petiod, and those of Jomon times are 
found almost exclusively in the sht^-mounds where 
the dead were buried, often in a flexed position. 
The eaiJiest physical types demoDStraLe relatively 
li«le consistency and probably tepresenc groups 
from the north Asiatic continent, not disdoctiT^y 
Mongoloid. It is quite possible that the modern- 
day AXnu of Hokkaido are akin to the Neolithic 
peoples of Japan. It was the later arrivals from 
China and Korea In the Yayoi and protohistonc 
periods who provided the Japanese with their 
strikiiigly Mongoloid features. 

These Mongoloid migrants to the island of 
Kyushu fn>ni the Chloa coast and Korea in the 
third! century b^c* brought with them many facets 
of contiaea^ life, changing d:ie endte economic 
structure of south Japan- Thus, as rice-growing 
practices, the use of iron and bronze, the making 
of pottery with the aid of a wheel and other inno¬ 
vations took hold, the older Meolidfic habits of 
huntiiig and gathering supplemented by inade¬ 
quate methods of fotid production were super¬ 
seded* except in north Japan where for centuries a 
primitive society coodnued to exis^ of which 
the Ainu are a reficcrioo- 

This period is called Yayoi, after the name of a 
place in Tokyo where reddish pottery was first dis¬ 
covered iu tSS 4 . Yayoi pottery is often devoid of 
decoradoD, or bears horizontal indsiona and a va¬ 
riety of combtd patterns, and when found north of 
Shizuoka may be cord-marketL Large vessels were 
frequently used singly or doubly as burial unis in 
south Japan, sometimes in associatioa with cist 
graves. Personal possessions were oo^ioually 
deposited with the dead, a practice that had its 
beginnings in the first or second century b.c* 
amongst the jac-budal people. 

These new arrivais imported the eadJesc metal 
objects, as did others well into the first century 
A.o., but local copies were soon made and, as 
skills developed, Japanese types of socketed and 
taq^ spear-head^, halberd bkdes, bells, and dr- 
cular mirtors of bronze were produced for cere- 
monial purposes. 

Houses were now built oa the surftice of the 
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ground and had assumed an appeanmce much like 
the wood and thatch dwclMngs visible in the 
countryside of Japan today. Storehouses with 
raised floors became the prototype for official 
dwcUings and after that the earliest form of Shinto 
shrine. 

According to the vxq dghih-ccntury a.d. books, 
A'fApff S^cAi (Chronidcs of japan) and 
fRecords of Andcnt Matters), a local group 
claiming descent from the sun goddess and led by 
the first emperor Jimniu Tenno began to emerge 
from the Kansai (Kyoto and Osaka) region, swal¬ 
lowing up lesser tribes. The dominance of the 
nobility is attested to by the thousands of tumuli 
that dot the landscape of central and south Japan 
and give the name to the period: iCoftia (Old 
Tomb) period, or Protohistoric because of the later 
written records referring to this age. 

The first of these tombs were constructed in the 
Kansai near the close of the third century a.d. In 
mature fifth'«nniry examples, they are moated 
mounds of earth covering as much as fdghty 
acres, containing a stone chamber, frequently one 
or more stone sarcophagi^ and a dazzling array of 
graves-goods. In the sixth century some interior 
walls were carved and painted in simple symbolic 
designs. Most tombs sue circular mounds, but one 
distinctively Japanese type is a rounded knoU with 
a projcctiflg member that taken together resemble 
a keyhole in shape- Only a few of the largest have 
ever been excavated because of their attribution to 
individuals of the imperial famil y and the venera¬ 
tion in which they are held, but research has gone 
on in hundreds of smaller ones. 

Grave deposits include grey Sue pottery in great 
quantities^ body armour, long single-edged swords 
of iron, horse trappings, bronze mirrors, an assort¬ 
ment of personal Ornaments, and other ceremonial 
objects. Clay replicas of human beings^ animals 
and houses were placed on the eitcrior slopes. 

Buddhism was, by tradition, brought to Japan 
in A.D. i^d may he looked upon as a dimajc to 
events diat virtually completed the contlaencaliza- 
tioQ of the country. The Buddhist practice of 
cremation and govermnent decree oambined forces 
to eliminate the cumulus mode of burial, but in 
outlying areas it persisted into the eighth century^ 

Java Man (Homo modjokerteosis). In 1S91 the 
Dutch anthrtpologisi Eug^e Dubois found in 
central Java portions of a skeleton of a type qf man 


who became known as one of the now eidnct 
genus Fithccanthropus crccCUSp which can be seen 
as one of the "missing links" between the ape and 
true man. In 19*1(3 and during the foEowing three 
years parts of three more skuUs belonging to the 
same group were found in Java, including one of a 
child aged about two. 

The skull structure of Java man is apc'like in its 
heavy promineot eyebrow ridges which form a 
continuous line running across the root of the 
□ose, and in the backward slope of the forehead 
from the eyebrow ridge and the sharply pointed 
back of the skulL The brain-case is flattened and 
the jaws are massive and projecting. However, 
the fragments of limb bones found suggest that 
the limb structure was close to that of modern 
man, the thigh bone indicating that Java man 
walked erect. The braki capacity - approximately 
900 c*c. - is about halfway beeween that of apes 
and modern man (t*jjo c.Ci)+ Java man was 
probably in existence as much as half a million 
years ago and lasted until the mid-Pleistocene era. 
He w as skilled enough to fashion atone tools and 
this fact groups him rather as a hnmmid than as a 
member of the ape fkmilyi 

jfemdet Nasr, ue Sumerians^ 

Jericho. The city of jeriebo was sited in a strategic 
position on the west side of the Jordan^ com¬ 
manding the crossing just north of the Dead Sea. 
It lay at the eastern foot of the mountains of Judah 
in the oasis produced by a spring, which was 
ncccssar)^ for the city's existence In the hot valley 
Soo feet bdow sea level. There arc three sites at 
Jericho today, as the position of the settlemerit has 
altered at differeiit times in history. The present 
village has only been occupied since Byzantine 
dme3, when it was moved from a site about a mile 
to the west, Telul Abu ePALayiq, which represents 
the city of New Testament times. About one and 
a half miles to the north of the modern village 
stands the mound of Tell es^Sultan, the site of the 
mtiit ancient city. This tell, which stands about 
sixty feet high and measures some by lyj 
yards, is the site which has mainly concentrated 
the attention of excavators^ 

The first excavation on the site was made by 
Charles Warren in but thi«^ was only a stnall^ 
st^e atfair ^ and nothing further was done for 
nearly forty years. From 1907^ Rmst Selliiri, 


asstsied by <^1 WatEingctj directed aa Au^tco- 
German «pedition on the she. The residtSp 
published in 1915* set 1 high standard, and also 
prcxluccd lively discussion on the question of the 
date of the Eiodus, since any evidence of destiuc- 
doD ’ft^hich might be connected ivith Joshua would 
□atuiaJly have a definite beating on this matter. 
An attempt to resolve the questions raised by 
Sellings eicavadons was made in 19^9 when John 
Gaistang reopened the workp and continued each 
year until 1936. One of the nwun objectives of 
these campaigns was the dating of the city de¬ 
stroyed by Joshua (Late Bronze Age). This 
Garstang identified with the last of four successive 
dues, which he found to have been forufied with a 
double wan which had coUapsed outwards, leaving 
signs of violent destruction. On the basis of 
Egyptian scarabs assodated with ihcse walls^ and 
the absence of Mycennean pottery, Garstang 
suggested a date not much later than 1400 3.C. In 
the last two years of his campaign at Jericho, 
Garstang drove a deep sounding through to the 
base of the mound, and revealed that the ske was 
of cstraordiftary antiquity. After passing seventeen 
building levels be came upon a layer of deposit 
which he characteriaed as Mesolithic- Above this 
level he distinguished two phases of Ncullthic, 
the earlier without pottery, followed by Chalco- 
lithic, and then the Bronze Age levels known from 
other areas of the site. 

The very eariy levels were of such importance 
for the general history of the Middle East, and the 
date of the fall of the Late Bronze Age city so in¬ 
volved in biblical chronology, that in 1931 a 
further attack was made on the mouqd, this time 
an Anglo-Amencan undertaking, led by Miss 
Kathleen Kenyon, director of the British School 
of Archaeology in Jerusalem. Careful eis mi nation 
of the fortiiications revealed that the double walls, 
whose fall the pieviaus expedition had associated 
with Joshua^ were neither contemporary with each 
othcr^ nor of later date than the Early Bronze Age. 
It appeared mofcovcr that the levels of the Late 
Bronze Age city, which would have been the one 
dcsiroyed by Joshua, had been largely eroded off 
the mound, and lost in the modem cultivation 
which adjoins it. Thus the early date for Joshua*s 
destruction of the dtj^ which had militated against 
a body of other evidence^ was no longer tenable. 

The other main objective of the oepedition, the 
early levels, was rew^axded w^ith remarkable dis- 
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coveries. While no evidence was found of Gars- 
tang's Mesolithic kvd, the Neciidiic was un¬ 
covered at die base of a deep trench through the 
western fortifications. The earlier phase of Neo¬ 
lithic, that without pottery, was discovered to have 
had two sub-phas«p and in the earlier of these, the 
settlement had evidently occupied about half the 
area of the present tell This settlemem was pro¬ 
tected by a fortification, which on the western side 
consisted of a rock-cut ditch eight feet deep and 
twenty-seven feet across, behind which stood a 
stone tower twenty-five feet high and thirty feet 
across. A radiocarbon test from this cadicst Neo¬ 
lithic phase yielded a date of about BX., much 

earlier than any hitherto attached to any other 
Neolithic site in the world. This produced consid¬ 
erable controversy;^ which devolves ultimately on 
the question of the reliability of the radiocarbon 
method of dating. 

Thus^ three major excavations have eluddaced, 
in some degree, the history of the very ancient city 
of Jericho. From a substantial “town”, with its be¬ 
ginnings perhaps in the early seventh miUennium 
B.C., it passed though three main Neolithic stages. 
The Cbalcolithic, of the fourth millennium, was 
not vrcLl rcpicsentcd, but during the Early Bronze 
Age a large dty occupied the whole mound. This 
period ended wfilh troubled times when marauding 
Axdorltcs occupied the area. The Middle Bronze 
Age vrhich followed was the period of Hyksos 
power, and it is probably to these conquerors that 
a series of massive fortifications, found on the 
western side of the tell, are to be attributed- The 
most remarkable remains of this period were a 
number of sealed tombs outside the mound^ where 
household objects of wood, basketry aud textiles 
as well as food were preserved from decay^ to give 
an idea, unusual for Palestine, of the couditions of 
daily life. It seems that, during the earlier part of 
the Late Bronze Age, the site was deserted, bring 
resettled perhaps about 1400 bx.^ but the subse- 
queut denudation of the site is such that very little 
ran be concluded as to the date of its dcstrucdDn at 
the hands of Joshua. The same is true of the Iron 
Age when, according to the Bible, the dty was 
nefounded in the time of Ahab* and little evidence 
is available until New Testament timeSp when the 
site was moved to the south. plate 6 j, page 203. 

Jerusalem. Andcnt Jerusalem stood in Judah in 
Palestine, about fifteen miles west of the Dead 
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Sea, on two MQs wbicb project southward to form 
a triple fork at the head of a stnall valley. The throe 
branches which thus united at the south-castcin 
comer of the dty, provided a ring of declivity that 
separated the dty from the surrounding hills oa all 
but the northern side. The two main hills were 
themselves subdivided by smaller valleys* the 
western into a south-western (Mount Zion) and a 
north-westera hill^ and the eastern into a north¬ 
eastern, a ceatml (Temple) and a south-eastern 
(Ophel) hilL This last, a narrow spur only about 
one hundred yards across^ was the site of the 
original ^^Gty of David‘% and it was towards the 
north and west that the dty expanded as time 
passed. 

The first excavator at Jerusalem was Charles 
Warren* who dug (i 8^7-70) a number of tunnels 
to examine what lay below Islamic prednet of 
the Temple HilL Both southern hills were excavat¬ 
ed in 1 S^-97 by Frededcke Bliss and A. C Dickie* 
and in 1915-14, Raymond Weill pcncaated to the 
original rock on the south-eastern hill* establishiag 
the prc-Israclite settlement of the area. In 1917 
John Crowfoot and Gerald Fitzgerald dug a trench 
from the southeastern to the south-western hill 
across the central valley* tevealing that the valley 
had been mudi deeper tn ancient times than today^ 
an observation whidi has been found to apply to 
all the valleys^ 

The evidence from these and many other cx- 
cavadons and from the writtim sources show that 
the souih-easterri hill was already occupied in the 
Bronze Age, being mentioned as Urusalim in the 
Amama letters- Though Joshua sacked the dty it 
remained in Canaanitc hands until its capture by 
David who made it his capital. Lo the time of 
Solomon the dty was extended northward to in¬ 
dude the centra] pArt of the eastern hill, on which 
the temple was built. As the capital of Judah the 
dty suffered sevexal sieges* and it was while await¬ 
ing the approach of Sennacherib’s army that Heze- 
kiah had a tunnel hewn through the rock (com¬ 
memorated in the famous Sfioam Inscription), to 
bring water from the nearest external spring to the 
Pool of SUoam within. In 597 h.c. Nebuchadnezzar 
sacked the city^ exiling part of the population to 
Babylonia, and eleven years later he utterly destroy¬ 
ed Solomon's Temple. The dty was rebuilt nnds: 
Persian patronage* but the Temple of New Testa- 
mGit times was only put up under Herod the 
Great (37-4 b.c.)* The entire dty was razed to the 


ground in A.D. 70 by Titus, and in the time of 
Haddm became a Roman colony* Adla CapitoLma* 
to which the Jews were forbidden entry. In a.d. 
658 the dty fell into Moslem hands and* except for 
a brief dominion by the Crusaders (1099-1137), 
has so remaiued ever since. The present dty wails, 
which exdude the soath-«SKm lull, are nmioly of 
&lxteenth-ccntur>' date, though the Dome of the 
Rock* on the she of Solomon’s temple, was largely 
built in the seventh century. 

JewSi m Hebrews. 

Jdman* sec J^p^» Prehistoric, 

Jord.aii. The geographical situation and peculiar- 
Jties of the country now known as Jordan always 
made it in the past something of a backwatcTp Iso¬ 
lated from its neighbours on the south and east by 
the great desert tracts^ cut off from Syria on the 
north by the deep gorge of the Yarmuk and from 
Palcsdne on the west by the Jordan Valley* pos¬ 
sessing no natural resources oc riches of its own* 
lying on no particular highway^ it did not attract 
the attention of the forces of Egypt and Mesopota- 
mia in their frequent forays against each other 
through Palestine. Though it passed through the 
same cultural phases as Its ndghbours* the arti^cts 
of these cultures shown slight differences &om those 
of its nearest and most mfiuential neighbour* 
Palestine. 

The eastern part of the country is desert* and 
composes nearly two-thirds of its total area; the 
desert slopes gendy up to the fertile plateau that 
eods abruptly at the dm of the Jordan Valley^ lying 
some 4,000 feet below the steep scarp. Through 
this iDouiitain range four rivers cut thdr way: the 
Yarmuk and the Zerfca (andent Jabbok) in the 
north empty into the Jordan, while in tlK centre 
the Mojib (ancient Axnon) and the Hasa (andent 
Zcted) pour their waters into the Dead Sea, From 
the south end of the Dead Sea, some i:*rco feet 
below sea level* the valley dses steadily to sea level 
at Aqaba*^ the only contact Jordan now has with 
the sea. 

In ancient times the country was divided into 
four districts or kingdoms, that of Edom in the 
south* stretching from to the Wady al Hasa* 

Moab in the centre* &dm the Hasa to Just north of 
the Mojib* Ammon from there to the Zerka^ and 
Gilead, north of that to the Yarmuk. These divi- 
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sions, ho’?revcf, appear fairly late in history, for 
Jordan was occupied by man from earliest pro 
historic tunes; this eady occupation was strikingly 
illustrated in 1956 by tbc discovery at Azraq of 
cDOmious cpiantities of Achcultan hand-axes and 
dakes, which had hitherto been found only spo- 
radically about rite countr)^ Many of the earliest 
pcehistoric Bites are in the eastern desert, freciuendy 
on the edges of what are now mud dats but may 
have been lakes in these early rimes. In NcoHthJc 
times setrictnents begin to appear on the plateau 
and in the mountains ^ and a site of the pre-pottery 
culture has recently been discovered at Petra* while 
another of some size is known in the Wady Shalb 
a few miles west of A 1 Sait. The many dolmen tields 
scattered up and down the country and in the 
Jordan Valley are usually attributed to this period. 
In the following Chalcnlithic period (about 4 j 00- 
5000 setriemnits seem to be thicker in the 

Jordan Valley than on the plateau, though some 
have been found there. 

The Early Bronze Age (5000—2100 b„c.) is well 
represented in both places^ and on the plateau a line 
of setdements stretches from the Yatmuk to 
Shobak* south of which no sites have yet been 
found. This line seems to represeot a north-south 
road or trade route^ and 15 the line of what is later 
described in the Bible as the Kmg*s Highway and 
stiU later the hoe of Trajan^s great road. The Middle 
Bronze Age (aioo-ijoo b.c)# so rich a pericMl in 
Palestine* is but little represented in Jordan; it is a 
period of invasions^ first by the nom^ Amoritca* 
then by the Hyksos and the Egyptians* but except 
for the first of these, which destroyed the Early 
Bronze culture* Jordan seemed to be Utrie affected. 
Some authorities consider the country was virtu¬ 
ally umnhabited in this and the succeeding Eatc 
Bronze Age (1500-1200 b.C-), but evidence has re¬ 
cently come to light that Amm on at least was well 
occupied then. 

It Is about this cime that the country begins to 
appear in the biblical natradves* and the divisions 
referred to were established. The Israelites in their 
journey from Egypt passed through Jordan^ skirt¬ 
ing most of Edom but cutting across a corner of it 
to attack and defeat the Amorites at Heshbon; they 
also occupied at least part of Gilead which remained 
under their control for some centuries. During most 
of the Iron Age* about i zoo-3 50 ^be polidcal 

aspect of Jordan changed hardly at all* w^ith Edom, 
Moab and Ammon sometimes allied against the 


Jews* sometimes fighting each other. The Mesha 
stde found at Dhibaii on the Moj ib and datmg from 
about &30 H,c+ is the only known oontempotary 
version of the other point of view to the biblic^ 
account of the war of Omii against Moab. Ammon 
at least came undet the control of Assyria in the 
sevenrii century b.c.* and of the Babylonians and 
Persians subsequendy. The Nabatacana were push¬ 
ing the Edomites out of their territory into south 
Palestine, later called Idumea, probably about the 
fifth century B.C.* and from then on it became their 
kingdom. 

:nie conquests of Alexander the Great in 530 nx. 
started a process of standardiradon in the Middle 
East which was continued by the Romans. Gt^ 
became the language of culture in Jordan as else¬ 
where and Ecmained so until the rise of Islam. The 
kingdoms of Moab and Ammon ceased to exist as 
such and the Nabata^ns extended their control 
northwards until they in turn were absotbed into 
tbc Roman Empire in A. D. 106. 

K 

Ba. 

Afidca, Stone Age Man in South. 

Kanam JaWp sm Africa^ Hast. 

Kanjcra SkullSp Affica, East. 

Kansu is a north-westsn province of China. This 
was a main centre of a number of Neolithic cultures 
of ienportaoce in the early development of Chinese 
history, and possibly as a region providing links 
with culturts to the west. The sites were originally 
discovered by the Swedish archaeologist, J.G. An- 
dersson who distinguished six groups, the b^t 
known bcidg those of Pan-shan and Mk-ch*ang. 
Pan-shan is a burial area* with a number of ceme¬ 
teries all situated on hill tops. There are plain wares 
and painted* as well as a number of pots decorated 
in r^cE Some of the pots seem to hive been made 
on the slow wheel, but most arc built up of coils of 
day. They have some affinirics with Caucasian 
wars. The paste is a buff one, and about two-thirds 
of the upper body is decorated with painted designs 
in blad^ filled with red. In dishes and bowls only 
the mterior is decorated- The pots were burnished 
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before painting. The relief decofatiod was niade by 
applying day to the surface of pots of a greyish 
pflStCfc apparently fired at lower temperatures than 
the painted wares. The Ma-ch’^aog wares seem on 
the whole to represent a later and coarser variant 
of the Pan-shan* S^r colour plate vir, pkte 66, pige 
140. 

Kamak, avilkge on the eastern bank of the Nlie^ 
gives its oame to one of the magnificent ruined 
temples once forming part of the andent Egyptian 
dty of Thebes* The great temple of Amun at 
Karnak was the work of many successive monarchs* 
The surviving remains are mainly of the eighteenth 
dynasty. The temple itself, largely erected by Seti i 
and finished by Ramses had a processional hall 
with nmssive columns and was profusely decorated 
with carving and brilliant colooting. Tuthmosis t 
and Hatshepsut erected great obelisks there; 
Amenhotep in set up the avenue of tam-headed 
sphioxes leading from the river to the main gate. 
The w^ali surrounding the sacred prednciat Kamak 
also endosed a number of smaller temples dedicated 
10 various ddticSi Stf plates 6j, 67^ pages 133, 241. 

Kassites. The impoftaiice of this tribe lies chiefly 
in the part it played in the history of Babylonia. It 
w'as one of the Elamite tribes wMch inhabited the 
mountaiaous district east of Babylon. The Kassites 
arc identifiable with the Kossaeans of Ptolemy and 
the KJssians of the older Greek authofs. They are 
recorded as attacking Babylonia in the ninth year of 
Samsu-iluna^ son of Hammurahi and in 1780 i.c. 
they overran it and founded a dynasty there, which 
lasted for over 3 70 yeats. During this period they 
were gradually absorbed by the Babylonian popu¬ 
lation : the kings took on Semitic names and married 
into the royal family of A^syriau A Kassite vocabu¬ 
lary' has been handed down in a cuneiform tablet 
as well as a list of Kassite names widi Semitic equiv¬ 
alents* Some Kassite deities were introduced into 
the Babylonian pantheon. It is probable that the 
Kassites introduced ±e horse, their sacred animal^ 
Into Mesopotamia, 

Kellor Skull, set Fossil Man^ 

Khmer is the native term for Cambodiau. It was 
probably included in the various ethnic terms 
subsumed in Chinese sourer by the expression 
K^im-luji. The Arab wtiters use Jb^rr and krm 
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when referring to Khmer areas of south-east Asia, 
linguistically, Khmer forms part of a group of 
languages extending from India to the holders of 
Cochin-china (Austro-asiatic) and perhaps as far as 
New Zealand (Austric). This group consists of a 
number of tribal languages and two languages of 
dvilization, Khmer and Mon (bi the Memm Val¬ 
ley and Lower Burma). There is evidence of signifi¬ 
cant if not genetic relationship between Khmer and 
Chnm (which is basically Makyo-Polynesian). The 
Khmer seem first to have been a tributary people of 
Fu-nan, inhabiting a state called in Chinese Ghen- 
la, centred about the upper portions of the Lower 
Mekong. At the end of the sixth century a.d. a 
rebellion brought Chen-La to the hegemony of the 
Fu-nan Empire and laid the foundations for the 
great Khmer expansion which was ultimately to 
control parts of Vict-Nam^ Laos and Thailand, and 
the whole of Cambodia, and to produce the great 
buildings, such as Angkor Wat, in and about 
Sienarcap, and to pky a large role in the devel¬ 
opment of the modem states which once formed 
part of the Khmer Empire* 

Khoiaaa Peoples* sa Bushmen* 

King Salomun'^a Mines. Much controversy took 
place in the nineteenth century over the site of the 
mines of Solomon, king of Israel in the tenth 
centut)' B.c. It has now been established that these 
were at Aqaba, die ancient Ezion-geber, at the head 
of the Red Sea. Copper and iron ore is to be found 
in the neighbouring hills and a smelting-planr has 
been excavated; it is aligned so as to catch the full 
blast of the violent wids blowing down from the 
north, and thus to obtain a forced draught without 
the need for a bellows system. 

Knosao^ in Crete is a site of paramount Importance 
in the history of archaeology, because it re¬ 
vealed the outlines of the very earliest European 
civilization. Hardly any traces of this civilization 
had been discovered until 1900, when Sir Arthur 
Evans be^n to make excavations here. The civi¬ 
lisation was named by him the Minoan, because 
Minos had been, according to Greek historians^ 
one of the early rulers of Knossos. 

Knossos was occupied in Neolithic times and 
from about 2300 b.c., the period known as Early 
Minoan I, was characterized by incised and painted 
pottery which shows a strong influence from Asia 



Minor. TTie ocsrt 500 years - up to 2000 - saw 

great advances in building, carvings paintmg and 
pottery. Then came the Middle Mnoan period ~ 
coughiy contanporiary wirh the Middle 
in EgTipt - and it was then that the palace of Minos 
was built and though it was subgequcody destroyed 
and rebuilt many times, the general plan was never 
changed from that of a succession of toortyards 
with blocks of buildings round them in a rather 
haphazard arrangcmenL 

By the end of the Middle Minoan n age the pal¬ 
ace had been destrayed by earthquake, not con¬ 
quest, the proof of which is that the dvilizanon 
continued 10 flourish urithout a break. By Middle 
Minoan m it had developed into an even more 
brilliant stage, but the forces of nature once more 
intervened. The palace had been rebuilt, but about 
I j JO H.c. was once more hurled to the ground and 
yet again reconstructed. Many houses have been 
found at Knossos almost as remarkable as the 
palace, and even though they have not been ci- 
ca%'ated on a large scale, modds of them have been 
found showing their size and advanced design- 

Pictures of che people of Knossos ate numerous* 
showing thdr activities, thdr pastimes and thdx 
clothes. They seem to have written two kinds of 
iincar script (jze Minoan ScriptB)^ now to be seen 
in accounts and lists of property. But most mfot- 
madoQ about the dvilizadon is to be gained from 
paiatidgs. These throw a great deal of light on 
religion, which chiefly took the form of a worship 
of the powers of nature. 

This interest in nature spreads itself to MLooan 
art, which Is much more concerned with natural 
phenomena than most forms of andcat art. Land¬ 
scapes in fresco have often been found, with birds, 
animals and plants as prominent feature. Painting 
on vases shows flowers ezecuted with great delicacy 
and charm. Seascapes arc quite common, and there 
is a bathroom at Knossos with walls covered by 
pictures of dolphins. 

Knossos reached its zenith between 1550 and 
1400 b.Cp There are many sites at and near fOiossoe 
which show the remarkable standards achieved* 
including some superb villas and a very wide range 
of frescos, pictures and stone houses^^ 

Id about 1400 the palace of Knossos was burnt 
down, and most of the other great buildings were 
destroyed. The dey was no longer the centre of 
cultural advance, now that the power of Mycenae 
had spread all over the Aegean regions. The 


palaces of Knossos were ccstored. but the whole 
island of Creie rivalled them in prosperity and 
culture. There were still no signs of any marked 
departure fcorri the typical Minoan dvilixation, 
until the Late Minoan period, which ended during 
the twelfth cenniry b.C- 

Ouring the Iron Agd the palace of Knossos lay 
in nuns, its site never again to be built on. The art 
of this later time still shows signs of the old Minoan 
tradition, but iron was now in use and the marked 
individuality of Alinoan dvilizadon begins to fade 
from the scene- Greek art from the mainland as¬ 
serted itself, and in Knossos chcre are many superb 
examples of it, Such as polychrome vases, figures 
and sculpture. These bear many traces of the old 
Minoan spirit* hut they also show the marks of 
oriental influence and motives, such as were shown 
tn the an of Greece herself. 

The palace of Minos, as excavated by Sit Arthur 
Evans, whll always rernain one of che great triumphs 
of archaeology. It includes an elaborate drainage 
system, huge storage space for wine and oil* a great 
central couttyard, a pillared hall* a throne room and 
a vast number of apartments. The wails wete of 
limestone, the columns of timber or limestone, and 
much of the palace was decorated with magnificent 
frescos. It must have made Knossos the most 
remarkable dty of the age, and given it a precedence 
over all other cities which has perhaps never since 
been rivalled. (Jr? als^ Labyrinth and Mifiptaux.) 
Sft plates I* 70* pages i4t-i44x 

Kofun* Prehistoric 

Koldewey:* Robert was a German 

architect whose interest in classic^ archaeology and 
architectural history first took him to work with his 
American friend F.H. Bacon at the acropolis of 
Assos which he both planned and drew in 1162^3. 
His call to ardiaeological field-work was confirmed 
by working at Lesbos, an island south of Troas 
{Troy)* for the German Archaeological Institute. 
His fir^ visit to Iraq was in 1887 when he was sent 
to make soundings at Surghul and El Hibba on 
behalf of the Berlin Museum. 

After working at Neandria, Koldewcy was re¬ 
called to accompany von Luseban^s espeditiQn to 
Sinjirli (Sam'al) in north Syria. Here his architec¬ 
tural skill had full play and he was able to make both 
surveys, plans, drawings and fcconstmctions of the 
site. This work was interrupted by his joumeyf in 
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Sidly and southera Italy vitii Pucbstein to necord 
the Greek temple theie. The publicatioa of these 
took up toanf years* otherwise occupied by tcachiag 
at Gorlitz. 

In 1897 the German Orient Sodety (Deutsche 
Ofient-GesellschaFt) became amtious £0 ^ect sites 
in Mesopotamia for systematic excaTations by 
Germans^ and was encouiaged in ^hk both by the 
success of the French and Bridsb undenakings and 
by the desire to acquire cuneiform tablets which 
by that time were coming to Western mnsenens in 
large numbers from cscavadons and hom dealers 
in Baghdad. Accordingly it despatched Sachau and 
Koldcwcy to make a survey; they covered most of 
the principal sites of Iraq and reported most 
favourably on Baghdad r 

On 26 ^{arch, 1859, Koldcwcy began the ei- 
oivadon of the ancient dty of Babylon which was 
to occupy him, with but few intetruptions, for 
eighteen years. His expedition was well equipped* 
being the first both to use a light railway to move 
the earth clear of the site and also to employ more 
than 100 mem He developed a system of wall- 
tracing and simple stratificatJoji which can be said 
to have inaugurated the era of scientific ex^vadon 
in Iraq^ However^ his architectural interests, for 
which he had been chosen to lead the expedition, 
meant that the results* hard and slowly won and 
published only in secdons year by year, did Little to 
stimulate suppon. He was thought also to be too 
proDc not to search walls and foundations for their 
hidden foundation records lest the buildings be 
disfigured. It must be remembered that he worked 
at a time when most Middle Eastern excavadoos 
were prized cither for the andquidcs they could 
send back to museums or for the inscriptions they 
could provide for the Assyriologists, and his ex¬ 
pedition had no tiauied linguist with it. With the 
commencement of work at Qaiah Shergat (Ashur) 
in 1905 some of his ablest German colleagues^ lq- 
duding AndraCj w'cre moved north and after five 
years of condnuous work on the difficult site his 
health broke down. Before this Koldcwey had 
explored Borsippa (Birs Nimrud) where the 
ziggurat drew his special attendon. He made 
successful soundings at Fara and Abu Hatab 
(Kisurra). At the former Jemdet Nasr pottery* 
arehaic inscribed tablets, tombs* seals and remains 
of buildings rewarded his decision to reopen a site 
judged of Lttlc value by Hilprccht only two years 
caiiier. 


Koldewey did not merely bring an architect's 
skill and classical experience to work in Babylonia 
and then develop a technique suited to the local 
conditions- His work at the vast site of Babylon 
revealed foe the first time to both scholars and 
laymen an andent oriental dty* hitherto known 
Only from the Bible and classical authors, with Its 
massive fortificadons, and its complex street and 
royal buildings, and he made the great dty of 
Ncbuchadnezrar n comt to life in a new wiy+ His 
work, which ended with the advance of Brirish 
troops up the Bupbrates in 1917, was to prove a 
standard and inspiradon for renewed efforts at 
odiet sites by scholars of many dificrcDt countries. 

K 5 in-Ltndentlial is a site on the western outskirts 
of the modern Cologne map, once inhabited by a 
race of peasants of the Danubian culture. It is the 
only one of the prehistoric settlements of Europe 
which aichacologists have now completely exca¬ 
vated and is therefore of outstanding tmportaiice+ 

It was found that houses and other buil'^ngs had 
utterly disappeared but enough traces of the settle¬ 
ment could be identified for a complete plan of the 
whole to be made^ This was possible by taking 
careful note of all the discolouration^ in the sub* 
soil which Were caused by the filling-in of holes into 
which posts had been drivcii, and of ditches and 
other nium-made hollows* 

The reconstruction of the who'le plan finally 
showed a riiumber of dwellings of no very precise 
uniform arrangement, with doors scooped out of 
the earth and walls and roofs of light material. 
There were rectangular bams as much as thirty- 
six yards or more in length and a number of small 
buildings raised on piles, which were probably 
used to store grain. TTiey were sited close to the 
dwellings. 

Over a period of two or three hundred years, the 
settlement had been occupied on four separate oc¬ 
casions. Every now and then It had been abandoned 
by the inhabitants so that they could cultivate fresh 
areas of land, in 2 way that was quite normal for 
agricultural practice of the time. The original 
settlement SMms to have had no defences and oc¬ 
cupied a roughly circular stretch of ground on 
either side of a shallow valley. The second settle¬ 
ment appears to have been inhabited by some joo 
people and was surrounded by a small ditch* which 
was also planned to divide die villaee into two 
parts. 
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The third settlement covered only the southern 
side of the Ti'hole site and was considerably smaller 
in siee, ha'fifig space for only some seveoty 
persons. 

The fourth and last settlement was better 
defended than any of the others. The houses and 
grain stores were surrounded by a ditch which also 
bad an Inner palisade^ and the site was certainly 
able to accommodate more people- They may have 
numbered up to some 300- 

Excavadon of the site has shown that all the four 
communities must have been mainly self-sup¬ 
porting. There arcj howcvcrj traces of pottejry being 
traded up and down the Rhine and of some green 
material for axes brought from the Taurus Moun¬ 
tains. 

The system of agriculture was that common to 
die whole Danubkn civilization, as it spread 
through Poland, Galicia, Moravia, down to the 
moueh of the Vistula, and over Germany to the 
Rhineland. It depended on the burning of tecessive 
patches of forest land, which could then be cultivat¬ 
ed until the potash obtained from the charcoal 
was exhausted. The site was then abandoned, fresh 
forest trees were planted, and the whole process 
was repeated^ 

This necessitated not only the ftequent moves 
from one cultivated plot to another, but also the 
shift of the whole population of the settlement^ 
complete with its buildings. 

The Danubian 1 culture lasted from about 3000 
to 2300 B.c. and covered pMt of the Neolithic 
stage of European pre-history. The I>anobkns at 
this stage spread very rapidly over eastern Europe 
and K^ln-Lindcnthal marks one of the furthest 
eastern points that was reached. 

Korea. Although Korean sources daim a long and 
venerable history for ihek countryv this is not yet 
confirmed by other means. There is evidence of 
tribal cultures and settlements, and a probability 
that both Yueh and even Ainu strains were present 
in ^e NeoUihio period, and some influence from 
China in the first mUlennium b.c. is observable. 
But the most important developments took place 
■with the expansion of the Han Empire when 
colonies were established in north-west Korea^ 
from one of which, Lo lang (Lak lang), Japanese 
^ichacologists, excavating a necropolis, revealed 
Han objects of outstanding merit and interest. In 
addition to lacquer objects, of great importance 


for the early history of this technique, bronze 
mirrors, jew^ery, images, etc^i testify to the wealth 
and culture of die Han. From these colonics 
Chinese induence spread into !Mancburia and to 
southern Korea. In the south two native kingdoms 
developed, Silla and Packebe^ and the introduedon 
of rice-cultivation by hand-tillage provided a s^ple 
Crop which served as a basis for expansion. Coa- 
fudanism and Buddhism were both introduced 
from China. With the end of the Han dynasty, and 
the collapse of the colonies. Silk expanded until In 
Tang times and with Tang support it ruled almost 
the whole of the present Korea. Kyongju became a 
cultural centre of great importance (the observa¬ 
tory there, built in the sixth to seventh centuries 
A.D., is one of the earliest in the world.) Korea 
played a significant role in the history of the Far 
East because its position between China and Japan 
enabled it to serve as a cultural intermediary. Its 
sailors seem also to have played an important part 
lneast--west trade in the centuries before the devel- 


Kra^ IsthmuB of. This narrow neck of land across 
the Thai-Afalay Peninsula affords an easy knd con¬ 
nection, '^a few hours' lidc on a bicyde**, from the 
Bay of Bengal to the Gulf of Thailand, thus 
enabling early voyagers to avoid the long passage 
through pirate-infested waters of the Malacca Strait. 
It seems that the towns of Takua-pa (probably the 
Takkola of Indian texts) and Ch'aiya were the 
important termini It has indeed been claimed that 
the latter was a key centre for the dissenunadoni of 
Indian culture to the countries of south-east Asia 
in the early centudes of the Christian era- The Wat 
Na Pra Tat at Jaya seems to be a seveoth-century 
foimdadon which has some affiniiies with early 
lodo-ja^^nese temples. From this area too are 1 
number of important Hindu and Buddhist images 
dating from the ninth and tenth centuries and there 
arc similar finds from Takua-pa perhaps slightly 
earlier in date. 

Krater^ A mbdng-bowl for wine. 

X^un-lun. This word, found in Chinese texts re¬ 
lating to south-east Asia^ is an ethnic term which 
seems to apply to a Dumber of peoples who are 
characterized by a ^^black" skin and frizzy hair. 
Thrir habitat was essentially a littoral one, and 
there is reason to rhmlr that they were, in the widest 
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Indonesians^ although their kingdoms vetc 
gcncnUy on the mainland of the region. Their geo- 
graphied location and thcii maritiine skills made 
them important contributors to the cnituraJ history 
of souih-east Asia and south China. (There are also 
pointers to a connection with the Kat>li of Korea.) 
By assodatjon^ and as a conventional Chinese trans¬ 
cription, the term k'un-lun is also applied to the 
Khmer. Later, by extension^ because of physical 
resemfaUnces, the term was used by Chinese writers 
for African Negroes* The connection with the 
Khmer was also justified because of the parallel be¬ 
tween the mythical K"iin-lun Mountain of Chinese 
cosmology and the mountain cult, assimilated with 
the Indian Mem, of the Khmer kingdoms. The po¬ 
sition of the original Indonesian k*im-Jiin kingdoms 
on the coast gave them an important position in 
early cast-west nmritime trade and the establish¬ 
ment of ports and markets in their territories led to 
contacts with foreign cultures, notably those from 
India, which were dissemtoated into the interior of 
the south-east Asian mainland. (It was by such 
means chat the Khmer, the successors to the first 
K*un-Iun, obtained their indianized culture.) The 
Chinese sources seem to suggest that the first three 
or four centuries of the Christian era were the 
period in which this k'unduii culture played a 
decisive role in the development of southneast Asian 
history, 

Kuyunjik, m Nineveh. 


Labyrinth, m ^•finotaur. 

Lachish. In 1890, when Flinders Fettle first went 
to Falesdne, he eacavaied at Tell el-Hesi, sup¬ 
posing it to tie the site of ancient Lachish, a dty of 
considerable importance in biblical times. How¬ 
ever, the suggestion made by Albright in 1919 has 
been confirmed by more recent discoveries, and the 
city is now identified with Tell ed-Duweir, a mound 
lying some twenty-five mites south-west of Jeru¬ 
salem. The first full scale excavation of the site was 
undertaken under the leadership of J.L. Starkey 
from i9ja until it came to a premaiute end with 
his murder in 193 &, The summit of the tell occupies 
Some eighteen acres, and owing to the fact that a 
Considerable time was devoted to Hearing areas off 


the summit to justify their later use as dumps, only 
a relatively sm^ area Du the tell has been excavated. 
Due to this the Early Bronze is only repre¬ 
sented by a number of cave dwellings outside the 
dty wall^ but though the teU seems to have been 
deserted in the earlier part of the Middle Bronxe 
Age, fortifications typical of the Hyksos appear 
later. During the Late Bronze Age (about ijcxs- 
1100 B.c.) the city expanded and a small temple, 
now given the name of the Fosse Temple, was built 
over the older fordficidons. It is probably to Joshua 
that the violent destruction of this temple, in about 
1 zzo B.c.p is to be attributecL The mound seems to 
have been deserted for about two centuries after 
this and, while there arc traces of building of per¬ 
haps the time of David, the main Iron Age fortifi¬ 
cations were probably built by Rehoboam, Solo- 
mon*s souh These consisted of a ring wall round the 
summit of the mound, and another, over fifty feet 
down the slope, with a gate on the west side, 
protected by a bastiom This was probably the form 
of the fortifications at the tune of its capture by 
Sennacherib in 701 b.c., an event depicted on bas- 
reliefs from his capital at Nineveh, The neo- 
Babylonians were the cause of the next destruction* 
Nebuchadnezzar had partially destroyed Ladush in 
598 B.c, but this was far extxeded in violence by 
the final saHc in j S9 h^c,, when there are signs of a 
fierce confiagiation. It is to the period shortly be^ 
fore this destruction that the most famous finds at 
Lachish, tventy-one ostraca Inscribed Id Hebrew, 
belong. Some of these are dispatches to the gover¬ 
nor of the dty from an outpost some miles away, 
concerning the troubled state of the country under 
Babylonian attack. The great importance of these 
ostraca is due to the fact that they represent about 
a hundred lines of readable Hebrew from the time 
of Jeremiah, and therefore provide valuable lin¬ 
guistic materia] for comparison with the conictnpo- 
lary Bible books, which are only preserved to us in 
idativcly late manuscripts. Following the destruc¬ 
tion by the Babyloniaiis, there was a long period 
dunng which the mound was virtiially abandoned^ 
and the last major structure uncovered was a palace 
of the Persian period^ being perhaps one of the 
residencies of ^'Gesbem the Arabian'^'' (Nehemiah 
^)t governor of the province of Idumea. 

Lacijucr* The basis of lacquer is a gummy sap ol> 
tained from a variety of trees. Originally grey in 
colour^ the sap hardens in moist air to a jet black 
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^olid. (Sunlight and tCEnpcfatur^ inhibiE the haxd^ 
ening process.) The natuffti colour can be mchdilied 
by the addition of various dyc-studs: sulphide of 
mercury (dnnabax) yields red; axscnic sulphides 
(realgar and orpiment) produce yellow and orange; 
the addition of indigo Co these produces greem 
Silver dust can also be used as a colorativej and 
golddeaf can readily be applied as a surface decora¬ 
tion. 

Lacquer forms an impermeable surface, and its 
origin^ use may have been to produce water-proof 
containers; the application of lacquer to basket- 
work by filiing the interstices is in fact the basis of 
all kcquer techniques. A framework is constructed 
from horse-hair or split bamboo, and the major 
gaps are filled with a suitable filler: day in the case 
of coarse work, fine vegetable ash for work of fine 
quality^ Layer after layer of the gummy substance 
is appbed to this base and each layer is allowed to 
harden^ eithet in an underground cellar or by being 
buried, before being polished prior to the applica¬ 
tion of the next layer. The base colour is usually 
black. The process is a lengthy one and a fine piece 
may take six months or more to complete. Decora¬ 
tion is by incision, the lines being filled with various 
colours, gilding oc embossing. 

The earliest surviving specimens are from Korea 
where they were found in tombs of the Han period 
and dale &om about jo b.c+ to a.u* jo+ Some of 
these pieces have inscriptions indicating that they 
were made near Qieng-tu,S2e'Cbwaii. It seems like¬ 
ly therefore that lacquer was originally a non- 
Chinese technique which achieved incemational 
fame and distribution after the Chinese absorption 
of the area of its original manufacture. From here 
It spread, through Chinese conquest and cultural 
influence:, throughout the mainland of Further 
Asia, Ln addition ro Its use for the manufacture of 
containcts of every sort, it w^as used as a general 
surface fixative - for example, in the gold-leaf 
industry - and as a water-proofing medium for such 
things as boats and umbrellas. 

Lagash. This city nras the centre of one of the 
oldest cultures of Sumerian civilizicion. The site, 
first discovered in rSyy by Ernest de Sarzec^ French 
consul in Basra^ and subsequently excavated by 
hiui^ is three miles cast of Sbattal Hai and. miles 
north of the town of Shatta. 

Its era of greatest importance was m the fourth 
tnillennium b.c. when it was ruled by independent 


kings, while later, under Sargon and his successors, 
it was governed by dependent rulers known as 
paresis. It remained a great centre of artistic devel¬ 
opment, however, its art reaching a high peak under 
the patesi Gudea (about a 700 fl.c-)- Gudea^s records 
also indicate grot commcrciai activity during his 
reign: they recount tlvat cedars were brought from 
the mountains of Amanus and Lebanon, diorits 
from eastern Arabia, and copper and gold from 
central and southern Arabia and Sinai. After Gudea, 
Lagash apparently lost its importance; nothing 
more is known of it until the construction of a 
Greek or Sdcudd period fortress on the cuios^ 
when it seems to have belonged to the Greek king¬ 
dom of Characenc. 

Much material of great mierest has been exca¬ 
vated on the site. Among early works are the 
famous Stele of the Vultures (j^f plate page ^84) 
and a great silver vase decorated with the Lagash 
"'coat of arms”* From a later period arc numerous 
statues of Gudea and bas-rc^efs of outstanding 
quality. Excavations of what had been palace and 
temple storehouses of Ihe earliest Sumerian period 
have revealed vessehp weapons and sculpture and 
a great diversity of other objects. Dc Sarzec also 
discovered about thirty thousand clay tablets - the 
temple archives - recording minute details of 
temple administratiofi. Set pbtc 71, page 24 j. 

Lake Dwellings^ Prehistoric man often built 
dwellings at the side of lakes on marshy ground. 
Such dwellings have been found on the edges of 
Swiss and German lakes; they date from Neolithic 
timeSp about iSoo u.c. On the Federsec Lake in 
Germany both Neolithic and Bronze Age settle¬ 
ments have been found. Similar settlements of Iron 
Age times in the Briiish Isles are called Czamioga. 

Lamma Islaiid^ Hongkong. Investigations here, 
notably by Father D-J. Finn, have revealed a series 
of cultural remains with a surprisingly wide range 
of aifinitics^ The material seems to represent two 
main tradifionSp one a Neolithic one, wkh soft 
potteryp the other bronxe with a niuch harder ware; 
but there is some evidence to indicate that these are 
in part contemporary and that one has to deal with 
different cultural traditions and possibly different 
ethnic groupsp rather than with any major inierva] 
in time. Although some of the objects found may 
belong to an earlier period, the bulk of the objects 
seem to be of the Oi"in oc Han periods, approxi- 
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mutely liie last three centuries b,c. and persisting 
for a little into the OiristiaD era^ There are traces of 
conneedDna with the Ysuig-ahao culture of the 
Chinese Neolithic, and also with the Shaug matedal 
from Anyang, but these should probably be seen 
as southern surviTals, being perhaps derivatives. 
The decoration of the potter)'^ seems to belong to a 
bronze tradition, probably of southern origin, per¬ 
haps to be associated with the kingdom of Ch'u. 
The stone adzes from Lacnma are aU of the rectan¬ 
gular or square section type, and should therefore 
belong to Heine Gcldern’s group of Austronesiaas, 
who, in his view^ moved from south-west China to 
south-east Asia and &om Malaya spread in two 
groups, due through Sumatra and Java to Papua 
and A ustoalask, the ocher through Borneo and the 
Phibppines to Japan. He places these movements 
in the second millennium &pC,, but the Hong-kong 
evidence would argut for a consideiablv later date. 
Other finds include bronze adzes (one ha^ forty 
per Cent iron in the aUoy) and moulds made from 
local firenday, o^ow- and spear-heads in stone and 
bronze^ stone rings^^ bracelets^ discs and a number 
of swords and daggers of various types which in¬ 
clude the Chinese or dagger-a^ which was 
mounted as a halberds The finds show that Hong¬ 
kong and its vidnliy was a meeting point for 
cultures with conncctiotis to the Eurasiatic steppe, 
China proper, Indonesia, Indo-china and the Poly¬ 
nesian islands of the Pacific. 

Laos. The relative neglect of Laos in archaeological 
research programmes is unfortunate, for its posi- 
tioa places it upon a main migration route for 
Thai-speaking peoples, and what is known of its 
prehistory suggests that it had cariier tsperienced 
both palaeo-Meianeskn and Indonesian cultural in¬ 
fluences. 

The prehistoric material from Laos falls into two 
categories- From the neighbourhood of Luang^ 
prabang come crude stone tools of a Hoa-biniiian 
t>pe. It seems likely that the material from Kham- 
mouane province belongs to a later stage of the 
south-east Asian NcoUtbic. The skeletal macerial 
ftom the caves of Mahaaay was accompanied by 
axes wMch are comparable with Bac-aonian finds* 
Ttoe is also material which suggests a comparison 
with the coastal kitchen^middem sites of central 
Viet-Nam, and marine shcBs in the Laodan sites 
prove the existence of trade routes across the Anna- 
mite Chaim The next prehistoric phase is repre- 
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sented by the megalithlc cultures of the Tran-niiih 
Fkteau. (These sites seem to belong wholly to a 
period after the introducrion of metal into south¬ 
east Asia and were apparently in use as burial 
places^ perhaps by others than their original found¬ 
ers until at least the tenth century A+D-) The most 
chameterisde feature is the use of large stone burial 
urns, a fact which may link the Tcan-ninh culture 
with that of Celebea and also with the Pyu of 
Burma. Finds include glass beads, ceramics (some 
of Chinese origin), bronze and iron objects, the 
latter probably manufactured locally. Some of the 
stone objects have dearly been worked by metal 
toobn There is evidence to suggest that the use of 
stone ums gradually gave way to rock-cut graves 
and earthenware ums. 

The earliest historical cultures of Laos show con¬ 
nections wi^ the south, with Chen-ln, The most 
impo^nt site 15 that of Wat Pbu in Champassak, 
a region which seems to have come under more 
sophisticated cultutal influences in the sixth to 
seventh centuries A. D. These higher cultures reached 
Vientiane by the tenth to twelfth cenmries a. n. and 
Lumg Frabang by the twelfth to fourteenth cen¬ 
turies A-D. There is cvidencCj from the region of 
Keng-kok, Savonnakhet, of direct Cham influen¬ 
ces. Wat Fhu, some mine miles from Bassac, is a 
mountain temple which probably dates from the 
sixth century a.d. and was originally dedicated to 
Siva, apparently as some form of royal linga (phal¬ 
lic symbol) cult. This association of Linga, moun¬ 
tain and royalty is a fundamental concept of Khmer 
kingship and may have achieved architectural ex¬ 
pression for the first time at Wat Fhu. The shrine 
was apparently associated with a spring- Additions 
were made to it in the eleventh and twelfth cen¬ 
turies. As the result of major collapses of part of 
the structure a considerable rebuilding scheme was 
begun, but before it was completed the Khmer 
power waned and tbe temple passed into the hands 
of the Laotians who turned it into a Buddhist 
shrine with a monastery, (Sf^ ^a/r^ Khmer.) 

Lascauxi in the Dordogne department of France^ 
ranks with Altamira as one of the two richest 
painted caves of the Upper Palaeolithic- Sealed 
and bidden for thousands of years, its painrings 
wonderfully preserved in the stable atmosphere, 
the ave was not discovered until 1940. An up¬ 
rooted tree bad left a hole in the ground on a 
scrubby hilltop above tbe V^zfcre River and the 




smaJ] town of Mootigoac. A dog fell into the hole; 
one of a party of boys who were rabhldag slithered 
to its rescue and found himself in a gallery bright 
with colours. 

No district is so proHiic in habitation sites and 
decorated caves. The valley of ihe V^fire running 
between dills gave shelter &om the winds of the 
last Ice Age. Strung along the river below Mon- 
tigoac are the famous sites of Le Mousder (Moua-- 
terian culture), Laugerie Basse, Laugerie Haute, 
and Cro-Afagnon. The carved horses of Cap Blanc 
and the decorated caves of RouHigaac, La Mouthe, 
Les Combarelles^ Font-de-Gaume and Bemifal are 
not far away. 

The last named cave at BcmiM offers an analogy 
helpful in describing Lascaux. When he discovered 
this little cavE deep in the woods^ the eiplorcr 
climbed in by a sh^t which cannot have bem the 
original eotrance. Afterwards he found the original 
entrance^ which had been blocked, or so it ap¬ 
peared, by the men who had Brequeoted Bernik; 
the inference being that caves were not so much 
open temples as secret places of occasional resort 
for religious rituals^ One is reminded of the "family 
caves’’^ shown to Thoc He^^erdahl on Easier la^nd 
- caves carefully covered and concealed, the where¬ 
abouts of which were liable to be forgotten. 

A Crowd of tourists eagerly waiting in the intense 
sunshine outside the concrete steps and coocrcEC 
portal of Lascaux rather destroys such an impres¬ 
sion of the secrecy of rehgious awe. The impression 
returns when the doors are shut behind the visitor 
and heffnds himself in tbe main hall, in the presence 
of huge bulb and cows* The cave is by no means 
enotiuous, the roof is not very high, the passages 
are not very wide or very loug. Lascaux, in fact, is a 
miniature system compared with some of the odiec 
caves which contain decorated chambers -- for 
instance, Nlaux, or Les Trois Prates, Pech Merle, 
or the nearby RoufEgnac. None the less, Lascaux 
was a long while in use, is crowded with animals, 
engraved, drawn and painted, and must have served 
important: groups of the cattle and horse hunting 
people of the neighbourhoods 

FredominaDdy the Lascaux animals are oxen, 
horses, and red deer - with some ibex and bison. 
Style, species and carbon fonrtecD dating combine 
to affirm a much earlier date for T jscamc than for 
the ilamboyant polychromes of Altamira. The Alta- 
mira hisoa are late Alagdaienian. Most of the 
Lascaux animals are w^tera Gravcttiati, painted 


somewhere about i8,ooo b.c. ; the work, that is to 
say, of those immigrant hunter peoples of Homo 
sapiens stock who came to the west from the eastern 
steppes and the plains and adapted themselves to a 
less open milieu, where they added painting and 
engraving on the fiedy available limestone sur^ces 
to their older accomplishments in sculpture. The 
later Magdalcnian hunters of France and Switzer¬ 
land and Germany (though not the ifagdalenians 
of Spain) were specialists adapted to hunting rein¬ 
deer* The western Gtaveedans of Lascaux enjoyed 
a less bitter climate, hunting animals of bmsh- 
steppe and senu-woodland* 

Neighbouring caves give pictorial evidence of 
the change to a colder clkoate. In Bemifal there are 
well-drawn nnammoths^ in Font-de-Gaume mam¬ 
moths, reicideer and woolly rhinoceros, in Rouf- 
£gnac mammoths by the score and family parties 
of rhinoceros. All these arc tundra creatures. The 
woolly rhinoceros walked with head down, a spe¬ 
cies adapted to grazing low tundra vegetation^ In 
Lascaux in the cdcbia^ group of drawings in the 
there is one rhinoceros with bead raised 
and differently set - Merckxs Rhinoceros, it has 
been suggest^, a species preceding the woolly 
rhino of the tundra and diflereotly adapted for 
feeding on lofhet vegetation. 

The art of Lascaux is of mixed qudity. The huge 
oxen, for example, have a lumpy, ungainly quality. 
Red deer are dmwn or engraved with a grace and 
an elegance pfopec to their kind, particularly in the 
frieze of "Swimming Deer”, a series of heads de¬ 
picted above a horizontal deft in the rock in such a 
way as to suggest that they are swimming a nver* 
Wild horses are drawn and painted with a partic- 
uiar sprightliness and calligraphic fiteedomi 

The palodn^ show direct evidence of hunting* 
Rectangles drawn by the feet of oxen can most 
reasonably be interpreted as tread-traps* Feathered 
spears stick in the danks of horses. If the frieze of 
antlered deet is tightly interpreted, that also may 
be evidence of hunting, on the supposition that 
Upper Palaeohtbic huntsmen, like hunters of other 
times, liked to attack fast moving animals when a 
river slowed them down. In several cases - sugges¬ 
tive again of ritual use and long frequentation - 
^ntrtial images in Lascaux are painted one over 
another, as if the ritual importance ky in the act of 
painting an animal, rather than in the painted image 
after it had been finished* 

All in all, Lascaux impresses one with its sheer 





Layard 

amouat of iiji - lively sensitive cceatures of an 
ajident and scarcely conceivable vForld preserved 
here by acts of man's imaginative power and the 
indmacy of his knowledge, Tbe effect here is richer 
than at Altamira, where the more gorgeously col^ 
oured animals are concentrated on a roof which it 
is awkward to eiamtnc. Here the anima ] ^ stretch 
left and right along the walls, some of them at eye- 
leveJ. They are designed with less elaboration; so 
their reds, browns, yellows and blacks - their earth 
Mlotirs — attack the eye with a more immediate 
insistence. There is, after all, more sense of an im¬ 
portant shrine inside Ijscain than inside any cave. 
Though it has been denied, it scans likely that 
many of the paintings will fade in years to come. Ste 
colour plate viit. 

La Tine, ji-f Tenc, La. 

Layard, Austen Henry (1817-34). Sir Austen 
Layard’s boyhood was spent in France, Italy, Swit¬ 
zerland and England and he early showed a love for 

travel and adventure. In 18 j 9 after sk yeats confined 

to a solicitor's ofSoe in England he set out with a 
friend to go overland to Ceylon where his father 
had served. In his travels through Iraq and Persia 
he noted many ruins and on being forced to go back 
to C^nstantliiople La i S41 he there iateiested the 
British Ambassador, in whose temporary employ 
scheme to explore the ruins of As¬ 
syria. Sir Stratford Canning gave Layard skty 
pounds and he rode to Mosul. From 1B4J to 1S47 
Layar d, with only the assistance of Hoimuzd Jlas- 
sam, directed the local Arabs in excavation at 
Nimrud (which he first thought to be Nuicveh) 
and later at Nineveh (Kuyunjik). 

Lay aid's return to England in 184S, and the 
publicadon of his Nitttvfh md lit Rtm^m, and 
jnmlTstkni 0/ tht Mmumtnti of Nintvih in 1848-49 
did much to arouse puhhe interest in Assyrian dis¬ 
coveries and to eocourage further excavadons by 
the British Museum. In 184^^0 he contiDued ex¬ 
ploration, sending many eases of antiquities to 
England ftom Assyria, and from Babylonia where 
he made soundings at Babylon, Borsippa, Nippur 
and other sites. Thanks to Layard the British 
Museum has the first collection of Assyrian andq- 
uities in the Weseem World. Moreover, stacked a 
foot deep in one room at Nineveh, Layard came 
upon tablets tnsezibed in the cuneiform script 
which were found to be part of the roy^ai li brary of 

ayo 


Ashur-bani-pal. These texts, together with the 
copies of die momimental inscriptions srilj stand- 
ing, enabled Rawllnson and others to progress 
rapidly in the dedpherment and reading of the 
Accadian and SuRierran languages. 

From 18 j I oti^'ards Layard turned to polidcs, 
being foe a time Undet-Secretary of State fo^ 
Affairs and Ambassador to Constandoople. 
He never lost his inteicst in the East and after 
«dring to Venice he wrote up from hk journals his 
A^niftrti in Ptrsia, Sudana and Bai^ksia. 
T^s classic of travel hteratuxe was re-issued after 
his death in 1894. Stt plate yi, page 446. 

Le Mouatier, see Moustetian. 

I^paiufl, Earl Richard (1S10-B4), was born at 
Naumburg-arn-Saale in Germany on 13 December, 

IB10, the son of a state official. He studied dassicsi 
philology (including Sanskrit) and archaeology at 
Ac umversities of Leipzig. Gdtringen and Berlin, 
Then followed three years in Paris during which he 
broadened his education and mastered the craft of 
liAogiaphy, wrote his first musical composition, 
invented a standard alphabet for writing foreign 
in Roman scnptj and, encouraged by 
Bacon von Bunsen {i7<31-1860}, began in i3j4 to 
study Coptic and Egyptian hieroglyphics. Be- 
tween 1856 1842 he visited all ihe niain Euro¬ 

pean collections of Egyptian antiquities^ making 
paper-squeci C5 of a large Dumber of iciscripdons and 
copying papyrL fJe iprercsted himself particularly 
in chronology ajid in fuDciary texts, to which he 
gave die name Book of the Dead. He also dis¬ 
covered the canon of proportions in Egyptian 
sculpture, but did not develop fiiliy bis discovery. 
On remrning to Berlb he obtained^ through Baron 
A. de Humboldt, the financial support of Frederick 
Wilham IV of Prussia for an expedition consisting 
of himsel f and nine artists and technicians 10 visit 
flfld Sinai in otder to record ad pos¬ 
sible historioJ and religious inEcriptions and to 
coUcct andqiiities. The results of the expedition 
were published in twelve large volumes witii S94 
plateSj entitled ^fnkmakr aui md 

(184^5.^}, While in Nubia he learnt the Nubian 
language^ of which he published a grammar, in the 
vain hope that it would provide the key to the 
decipherment of Metoitic. On his second visit to 
^ ^ he discovered the CaLnopua Decree 
a bilingual text in Greek and Egypdan, second in 


Letfa/Ioisian 


irnportsuice only to the Rosetta Stone (jvf plate 
iic^. pagej8fJ. 

He WM Appointed Keepet of the Egyptian Col¬ 
lection in Berlin in iS&i and Director of the Na¬ 
tional Library Lo i S75+ Apart from the Dtfthffakr 
he published nearly 150 books and articles^ mostly 
on Egj-piology. He died in Berlin on lo Jidy, 18B4. 

Lerma Points^i^tf America^ Early Man in. 

Leubingen, near Sominerdaj Thuringia. The 
tumulus near Leubingen is one of a group of out¬ 
standingly rich b urial s in the Saaic region of the 
sirteenth century a.c. These represent the taking 
over of the hist true Bronxe Age types by nomadJe 
ivarriors using battle-a£cs and cord-ornamented 
pottery. The bronze iiscrs spread from the east 
along the Elbe and crossed over into the Saale basin. 
The tumulus itself (one of the largest in Thuringia)^ 
excavated at the end of the nineiccnth century* 
originally had a diametex of thirty-seven )^ds* a 
height of nine and a half yards and a circumference 
of 157 yards* Three didetent layers were shown 
in the excavation* the uppermost containing Slav 
burials* This was followed by a sterile earth 
laycr^ almost live yards thick* while under this was 
a cairn more than two yards high which covered 
the primar}* burial. The surface of the ground had 
been carefully paved with stones set in the clay 
Subsoil^ around which a ditch of twenty-two yards 
diameter served as a boundary for the caim* and 
under this was a rectangular wooden lean-to in the 
form of an inverted v+ The ridge of lean-to was 
supported at the southern end by a heavy upright* 
while seven Ughicr posts supported each ride with 
another four serving to carry the planks which 
closed the south end of the chamber, the northern 
end being left open. The pknks which formed the 
sides had been made by splitting small tree trunks* 
between them b^g hllcd with clay^ Over 
all was a layer of thatch^ wfule around the whole 
area covered by the tumulus, there were traces of 
burnings bdicatmg that ceremonial fires had been 
built before the construction of the grave — a 
habit in evidence fiom Neolithic times. 

Inside the mortuary house and lying on a floor of 
boards was the attended skeleton of an old man. 
Across him at right angles was found another 
skeleton^ that of a gid of about ten years old- By 
the man*s kff side were found the fragments of a 
pot surrounded by a setting of stones which owing 


to the scaicit^^ of building mareriil in the region 
must have beto brought ^om some considerable 
distance away. Other fragments of pottery seem to 
give evidence for a funerary feast. Near the um lay 
a hone and a perforated stone adze of serpKsutine 
resembling la form the grubbing axes of the Late 
Neolithic Eknubtan farmers. The man had origi¬ 
nally held in his right hand a bronze halberd flxed 
in a wooden hah* a form manu&ctured in quantity 
by the first bronze-smiths of the copper-rich south 
of Ireland, Nearby were found three round heeled 
^ type ancestral to the earliest daggers of 
the British Bronze Age, and exported from central 
Germany to the comparable warrior chieftains of 
Wessei. The Leubingeu daggers had originally had 
handles of wood* while one had been contained in 
a sheath of oak bark, the other two in leather 
sheaths. Other bronzes included two axes with low 
side flanges and three bronze chisels. With the girl 
were found two go-id pins with beat ends, eye heads 
and zigzag Ornaments on the upper part, a type 
typical id bronze in the Unerice culture of central 
Europe* whose spread into csitral Germany was 
the impetus for the metal-using chieftains of Saxo- 
ThuringiAr Also found were a pair of recurved 
wire huger rings* and 1 spirally wound hair ring* 
as well as a massive chased bracelet also of gold and 
also tT,"pical of the Unerice culture^ 

The wealth of the Saale/'Elbe region seems to 
have been based on two factors, first the local salt 
and secondly its advantageous position at the 
ciossbg of the long distance trade routes, one of 
these being the amber route from Jutland to the 
Adriatic and oa to Mycenaean Greece* while 
w-estward as we have seen* the conrincDCal bronze- 
smiths inHU’Oiced Britain and Irdaod from whence 
must have come at least some of the gold* copper 
and tin as well as actual objects themseJves< 

Trf plate 7 j, page mt- 

Lcvalloislan^ This Falacolltliic culture* named 
airiu its ^pe-siiCp a suburb of Paris, dates back to 
the third glaciation (approxicuateljr 230,000 years 
ago). It was located in l^th France and England. 
LevaBoisian Man made great advances in the 
niaoiriacture of stone tools, principally in the form 
of Oakes. It is characieristic of the cultLire that the 
cores from which the flakes were struck were care¬ 
fully prepared first so that the ultimate shape of the 
flake could better be ooatroUed. At some stages of 
the culture large broad flakes predominated j at 


others^ narrow bbdc-likc ones. Late Levallokian 
points were invaded for mounting as speai-hcads 
and were probably the cadiest implements to be 
treated like this* 

Ligor. Ttkis site, at Nak^on Siramarat, soudi Thai- 
landt on the east side of the pemnsnia in a bay 
which could serve as a port for trade across the 
Gulf of Thailan d and Either cast, seems to have 
formed part of the Further Asian trading system 
from perhaps the second century a.d. Its impor¬ 
tance was probably due to its function as a point of 
trans-shipment for goods which were taken by land 
across the peninsula to avoid the long haul around 
the south with the ever-present threat of piracy in 
the narrow waters of the straits. During the eighth 
century a.d. it formed part of the commetcial 
empire of Siivijaya which seems to have been 
centred upou Sumatra, perhaps with its tupital near 
Palembang. An insciiptioa from Ligor dated 
775 is cmdally important for the history of Su* 
matra and for that of the Sailen dra dynasty of Java* 
Finds from Ugor and its vicinity testify to its 
importance as a centre of Mahayana Buddhism, and 
suggest that the entrepot trade was an important 
aspect in the spread of Indian religions through 
south-east Asia. 

Linear A and B, w Mmoan Scripts^ 

Lingua Franca. The common language of an area 
or empire, whose peoples speak a number of dif¬ 
ferent languages* 

Idpad, Jit Mcditjcxranean, the Western. 

Lopburi on the Mcnam River, north of Ayuthia, 
in Thailand was probably the largest Khmer city 
outside Cambodia proper, with the exception of 
PimaJ on the Mun Rivet near Koiat. Two cultures 
arc represented here: that of the Khmer Empire 
and tlut of the Kingdom of Dvaravati. This should 
probably be associated with speakers of the Mon 
language, now coniincd largely to Loiver Burma. 
The Surviving buildings at Lopburi belong eithec 
to the Khmer period, or later when Thai kings 
seem to have encouraged the use of Khmer sqrics 
in oHidal buildings* It is noteworthy, however, 
that the Khmer style as e3£empli£ed at Lopburi is 
dearly of Cambodian origin, but the forms which 
it takes owe much to a distincuve Lopburi school 


whose origins are to be traced to the Dvaravati 
period which is best represerited at such sites as 
I^akom Pra, Fathom. The coimcctians between the 
delta and Lopburi are attested by a large number of 
terracottas which testify to a school of native art of 
a non-Indian tradinou, and an amount of statuary 
which predates the deventh ceutury a.o, when this 
region became part of the Khmer Empire. Pre¬ 
historic tools of Hoa-bitib type have also been 
found at Lopburi, but there is no evidence of a 
continuity of occupation until the beginning of the 
sixth century A.D* The earliesE known Mon inscrip- 
don (sevendi or eighth century A.D.) also comes 
from LopburL 

Lost Waje Process, jeg Che Perdue Process^ 

LatuB* The lotus Sower was, in ancient da5rs, a 
symbol of Upper Egypt, Represeutadons of both 
the whiEC lotus (I^jspkofa L&/mi L.) and die blue 
lotus (I^mpkiKa have been found on Old 

Kingdom monuincnts* Thie white lotus was be¬ 
lieved to have cooling properties and people wore 
them qjj their foreheads and carried them in thdr 
hands . Both spedes were used for makiag garlands, 
decorating ban^^ueting rooms* wearing on festive 
occasions, and giving as tribuces to the dead. 

The lotus was widdy used as a motif in art and 
architecture throughout Egyptian history* Capitals 
of columns were made in the form of lotus buds 
and flowers (set plate 67, page a4i). Faience beads* 
used during the New Kingdom and later for floral 
collars, were made to look like single blue lotus 
petals, or sometimes complete flowers. 

Lung-men is a series of caves, about ten miles 
south of Lo-yang, north Honan, which had become 
the capital of China in a.o+ 495. The sculptors of 
the period cut Buddhist cave shrines into the lime¬ 
stone the oldest being that of Ku-yang. The 
stj^le h a devdopment of that from ihe sandstone 
caves of Yiin-kang, but geeater experience and a 
more satisfactory material enabled the artists to 
achieve work of a greater distmctlon, the main 
Buddha image of the Pia-yang cave (completed 
about A,D. 515) being one of the finest examples of 
the early style of Buddha image surviving in China. 

It is probable that this image, perhaps in a scnaller 
bronze copy* provided the pattern for certain 
sevcoth-century Japanese images at Horyuji, la ad¬ 
dition to the Buddha on the main wall of the shrine* 
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Plate IX, Luxoni the tcmplcj bdlt by Aaicnhotep IJl and completed by Tutankhamun and Koremheb. 
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Plate Si, Madryan empire: lion capital on pilkr erected by the EmperorAsoka- 



PhAio: trrthfs Jilustsm 

Plate Si, MATAMintcl from house Menchc* Guaiemak, It shows ^ 

pcnifctie knerUng treforea priest and mutilating tongue by passing a rope of thorns 

through II, Height i f«t 7inches. (Bri/iii Loniieai 
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Plate 83. Mata: stela "P" fromQqirigua. 
(Brrtfsft Afitsfu/jr^ Lorrd&rt} 
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Pi. ATE 84. Maya : the Leyden PJate, a carv^ jade piendant, the earliest dated object from the Maya 
area, a.d* jao* Found near Pucito Barrios, Guatemala. ( R^ktmtueum mor folkenkwidf, 
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Plate 95» Mepinet Habu : detail of temple. 





Plate The Westeux MEpiT^RaANEAN: alabaster flgtire of a Punic divinity^ seventh 
cennirT,^ b.c. Found in a tomh in the Iberkn ncccopolis ckf Galera in the province of Granada, 

(Afastiy Af^rtif) 
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PAoIo: OrieniJ /tufifMft, Utmvrn^ CiK^/fi 


Plate §7^ Megiddo : stafuerte of Canaaiiite brooKC oveclaJd 
with gold leaf, about thirteenth cexituri,i' i,C. Found at Megiddo* 



Bfififk Afuf/fm 




Plate 88 . Memphis: funerary 5Eela of jehutii'-mcSp chief of "the k«pcf of the 
gates” ai Memphis. Above, the dead man followed by a sisKT and brother adores Osiris 
and Isis: below^thc son pours out a libation to jehuty-mes. Eighteenth dynasty, about 

14JO li.C- Lam/^a) 
















































Pirate fij. Merge: south vail of pyramid xii. 
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Plate 90- Mesopotamia^ sctLPTunE^ ihc Stda of the Vultures^ mythological sidc;^ About 

ijos PdrhJ 
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Phtftv: BrituA Mmeim 

Plate 91. Mexico j ccrdnonial jade adze with the poll carv^ ifi the fomof a 
feline monster*Venta culture, Vera Cruz.Height ii inches. fBrifirh 




P^oto: Sfitisk Aftaam 


P^ATE 9 2 . Mexico: Zapotec funerarj’ um from the Province of Oaxaca, probably 
about thirteenth century. Height i fret z inches. (Bni/fi Aftaeum, Linid») 







Plate 91* Minoasj civilizatiojJ : potter}^ storage jar from Knossos^ about 
So-1450 B.c. f^^kmo/ean Oxford) 
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94^ i : pymmid nf the sun al Tcotihuacan. 






PAoia: Exikjm 




Plate ^6. MEeALiTHic eeuaems ih Minorca: the Tank Tocranba. 
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Plm: FrttmJ 

Plate X. Mexicans: waJI paiming of heaven found in i house at Teotihuac^n. 
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vitk his acolytes, thece are BuddhJst tdmtics on the 
side waUs» separated by adoring figures and, 
forming a sort of dado for the whole shrine, a 
baldachin surmounted by dying figures surround¬ 
ing a great lotus in the ceiling. The front wails bear 
figures of monsters,, sunnounted by imperial pro¬ 
cessions of the emperor to the left and the empress 
to the right. Above these again are Ja/ahi scenes, 
and above these again BodhlsattvaB in debate. 

The statuary is e^cmeiy formal ihe figures 
being treated with a rigid vcrdc^ty [ the reliefs on 
the walls show* by contrast, a noticeable naturalness 
in treatment* deriving no doubt from the courtly 
art of the Han period, instead of ficom an Indian 
iconography which had become hieratic in its 
passage through central Asia which, it was thought, 
could not to be changed without a risk of invali¬ 
dating the cfltcacy of the Buddhist images- Ste plate 
76, page 2 JO. 

Lung Shan is a Neolithic site in north Oiina* neat 
Ch^eng T^u-yai, Shantung, whose upper levels 
belong to the historical Chou period. Below this 
level, and separated from it by a stratum of sand 
and silt about one and a half feet thick, with very 
few artifacts^ is a Neolithic level which contains a 
remarkable black ware of a finely levigated day 
with a repertory of about thirty shapes, almost ail 
wheel-madCj and with an average thidmess of 
about an dgbth of an mclL The finest specimens are 
less th a n a Iweaty-Efth of an inch thicEr- Small -cups 
and bowls are hand-modelled. These wares are 
among the finest eaxthernwaie articles ever pro 
duced in any culture in their fineness of ocecudon 
and their accuracy of shape. Cruder vessels^ in grey 
and black wares, more ra^y in white and red, show 
a number of forms which belong to the bronze 
vcwels of early historical tiines^ The smaller ones 
are hand-made^ while most of the others are wheel 
products, a few being naouldcd. Associated with 
pottery are certain other culture traits, in- 
duding the construcrion of walls in pounded earthy 
the wrorking of jade* the practice of scapulomancy 
(a metbod of divining by the cracks and lines made 
in a shoulder blade when placed in fire), by the 
^^g of deer and oxbone. Sites yielding material 
o this culture are found in ^fanchucia. Shantung, 

■ Shansi and Ahhwd+ It is probable that 
influraces &om the Lung Shan culture played some 
P^m the synthetic Shang-Yin culture as revealed 
3t ymg where many of these traits are also founds 


Lurbtan Culture, m Iran. 

LustiaL A term used in connection with ceremonkJ 
purification, usually writh water, made before 
worship* 

Luxor IS a town, properly known as El-Aksur 
(^*The Casdes^*)* siEuated in Upper Egypt on the 
bank of the Nile, 45 a miles south of Cairo. 
The Temple of Luxor, one of the greatest monu¬ 
ments of Thebes, was built by Amenhotep jn on 
the southrWest side of the town and is nearly joo 
yards long. Its decoration was completed by 
Tutankhamun and Horemheb* The axis of the 
temple runs from south-west to north-east. An 
avenue bordered by recumbent rams leads to the 
temples of Kamak (m plates 6 j^ 6 % pages a 19, 

141)^ 

Ramses u added an eatensive court, embellished 
with scenes of his victories over the Hittites and 
Syrians^ and containing several coloast and a pair 
of obelisks - one of which is nowin [he Place dc 
Concorde in Paris, The sanctuary was rebuilt by 
Alexander the Great Luxor'^s chief religious festival 
was that of "Southern Opi“, when the sacred ships 
bearing the gods were conveyed in procession from 
Kainak to Luxor imd back again* Scenes of these 
festivities are found on the walls of the Great 
Colonnade, which is the most striking feature of 
Luzon Later, Christian churches and a mosque 
were built within the temple * Clearance and restom- 
tion arc srill in progress. Sif colour pbte ix, plate 

74, page M . 

Lyclane. It was this people which gave its name to 
the area on the south coast of Asia Minor between 
Caria and Pamphylia. Though they called them¬ 
selves Trj 7 rj 7 jiii\ they were known to the Greeks as 
and to the Orient (Aimma Letters) as the 
people of the “Lokku Land”. A number of msodp- 
rions in the Lydan language arc known, written in 
a script dearly derived from the Greek alphabet^ 
and dating from the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. 
Most of these come from the area of Xanfhos, the 
andeni capE^ which has been excavated, first by 
Sir Charles Fellows from 1854-44, and now since 
19 JO by P.Dematgne and H. Afetzgarp In. the four¬ 
teenth century b.c. they ate mentioned in the 
Amarna Letters as raiding pirate bands in the 
easterf) Meditemtnean- They appear again in the 
thirteenth century among Peoples invading 





Indians 

Egypt id the rdgds of Ramses n and Mcmepiah. 
That some of them bercante absorbed ^ichid Egypt 
itself IS shown by a tcfcrodcc to a Lydan buder in a 
twendeih dynasty harem conspiracy. At the time of 
the Persian idTasioiip the Lydans of Xanthos put up 
a deteraiined stfuggle, preferring rather to perish 
than to su&r dDmination. 

Lydkdfi. This people gave its name to the area on 
the western coast of Asia Minor, which was 
oonsequendy known to the Greeks as Ludia and to 
the Assyrians as Ltiddu. A number of native 
mscriptions are known, of the fifth and fourth 
ceomries i.c., written m an alphabet dearly derived 
from the Greek, but the language is not w^eU 
understood. The mins of SardiSp source of most of 
these inscriptions, were excavated from 1910-14 
by H+Q Buder of Princeton Uiuversity, but the 
actual site of Lydian Sardis remained undetected 
until 19 j S, in which year another American espe- 
dition under G. M.A.Hanfmann and A.H.Det- 
weilcr seems £naily to have located it- In the 
seventh century b.c. Lydia became an important 
middle-state between the Greek colonics of the 
Aegean coast amd the oriental civllizatiDns, the 
trading opportunities proving so lucrative that the 
name of the last king, Croesus^ has become pro¬ 
verbial of wealth. It appears that it W'as in this 
milieu that coined money was first developed, 
culminating in the establishment by Croesus of a 
standard gold and silver currency. The eastward 
expansion of Lydia caused a clash with Cyaxares 
the Mede which ended when Croesus suffered the 
destruction of 3 “great empire", his own, as the 
Oracle it Delphi had predicted, when he unwisely 
challenged Cyrus the Persian. 

Thenceforw^ard Lydia became a part of Persia, 
and Sardis the most westerly point on the famous 
Royal Road. 

Lyell, Charles Lyell was an English¬ 

man who W'as led to the study of geology by the 
lectures of Dr Wllikm Buc^and, but far out- 
stripped his teacher. His book. The Primipiej^ of 
Ccclffgy (tSyo-y), followed the views of James 
Hutton and established the principle of uniformit}^ 
- that the forces of wind and weather had^ over 
millions of years, slowly altered the shape of the 
earth's crust - and deit the death-blow to the 
“catastrophic theoiy" of Baron Cuvier. (Jw 
Geolngif^ Periods.) 


Lynchet- When the sides of a hill arc ploughed 
one result of the disturbance of the earth is to cause 
the soil to creep slowly downhill under the 
influence of gravity helped by tain, and it tends to 
collect in sloping banks which arc known as 
lynchets. This effect is parricukfly noticeable in the 
case of Celtic fields, perhaps as a result of the 
methods of cultivation or of delimiting the fields, 
and has led to their identification in hitherto 
unsuspected sites^ 

M 

Machu Picchu. This well-preserved late Inca dty 
is sited to the north-west of Cuzco in Peru and 
rendered almost inaccessible by being at the top of 
precipices over 1,000 feet higb; it was thus un¬ 
known to Spanish chroniclers and only discovered 
in 1911 by Professor Hiram Bingham ► It contains 
fine examples of stone-masonry, and structures there 
include house-compounds, temples, shrines and a 
compheated system of stone water-basins, lx has, 
too, a number of stone staircases, nec^sary because 
of the unevenness of the ground. 

Macrolitln A large stone tool, about a foot or so 
in length* (Jw aho Microlitb.) 

Magadha, see Maur^^an Empire. 

Magdalcntan. This Upper Palaeolithic culture 
named after remains found at la hfadeleine in 
France, superseded the Aiirignacian in western 
Europe, flourishing in the last gincladoti in a 
climate of arctic severity and probably lasting until 
the end of die Pleistocene cm. Surviving Magda- 
lenian tools and artifacts reflect a society made up 
of communities of fishermen and reindeer-hunters. 
The prevalence of reindeer is indicated by the in¬ 
creased use of reindett anders to make such 
characteristic implements as harpoons, lance-heads 
and spear-throwers. Topical stone implements are 
burins, much used for working anders, blades. 
Occasionally of great length and fineness. Indicating 
the perfecring of blade-making techniques, and 
microliths - small blades with blunted backS;, 
sometimes oidy half an inch long and an eighth of an 
inch across, used to barb wooden points or hafted 
in roivs to form a cutting or sawing edge. These 
latter form the beginning of a toot tradition 
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dominant in some Mesolithic oiltur-es^ The 
continued practice of cave painting in this culture 
culminated in such fine examples as the painted 
caves at AJtamixa (w plate 8^ page 58) and Fotit- 
de-Gaume. Jw plate 77, page ij i. 

Maglemosian. The oajne Magltmosc, signifying 
in Dinish “big is now gencmlly applied to 

the Mesolidiic culture ■which spread over the 
north European plain between 68 tx5 and jooo b.c. 
The name r^ers to the fact that Maglemose sites arc 
always in low-lying places, under 600 feet above sea 
level, often in bogs or fens, or on small islands or 
peninsulas by lakes and rivers. The well-known 
Zealand sites of MuUcnip, Svacfborg and Holme- 
gaard are bog sites. Ivlany sites, like Duvenscc io 
Germany, must have been inhabited duimg the dry 
season only. In this petiodj, the whole area from the 
lowLand zone of Britain as far east as Poland and 
Russia and as £ir north as southern Sweden, 
formed one single plain unbroken by water or 
mountains hut probably thickly forested^ The 
greatest density of Maglcmose people was probably 
in the centre of this area, in Denmark and southern 
Sweden, especially the island of Zealand. Magle- 
mose tools dredged from the North Sea also point 
to heavy settlement in this area, whilst stray finds 
and sites are found as far apart as Poland, Estonia, 
Belgium, Picardy and south-eastern Britain. In 
addition to the sites from Zealand the main sites 
include, in England, Btoxbourne, Kelling Heath, 
Newbury, Thatcham, Skipsea; in Estonia, Kunda; 
in Germany, Cal be, Etobbertin, Duvenscc; and in 
Sweden, Istahy, Amossen, Sandama, Stora Oodc 
Mckse^ Bare Mose and Horninge Mosc. 

Their economy appears to have been based on 
fishing, fowling and hunting and the sites are rich 
in pike, edible waterbird, and wild animal reinains, 
with auroch and elk predominatingp Great '^uan- 
tides of hazelnuts have also been found at Duvensee 
and Holmegaard. The Maglemcise folk were not 
a^culniraltsts, for no carbonized grain nor sickle- 
uints have been founds They had no domesticated 
except the dog, and they made no pottery, 
size of the communities must have been smaB, 
since such an economy would not supp^ort large 
groups, and this is confirmed by their small settle- 
men^, It is probable that they migrated annually, 
or the known sites show that these were inhabited 
Only in summer and autumni+ No biagletnose 
urials ate known, but the presence of human 
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bones strewn haphazardly in habltauon debris 
suggests cannibalism. 

Tlie material equipment was designed to deal 
with the forest and water eovironment, and many 
perishable objects of wood, bone and antler have 
Survived in the damp conditions of the low-lying 
Sites. Holmegaard has produced four ends of 
wofxlcn rods pointed and hardened in fire, a wood 
plat^ue and a willow paddle rudder. Another paddle 
rudder comes from Duvensee, whilst part of a dug- 
out canoe of Scottish fir was found under ten feet 
of estuarine silt at Perth in Scotland- In Finland, 
fragments of a fishing-net of plant fibre were found 
with sink-stones and pineb^k fioats. Antler was 
widely used both as sleeves for the hafttng of flint 
axes and adzes, and as axe and adze blades. Fine 
points were made from antler tines; pieces of antler 
were decorated with geometric engravings, and 
awls and needles wcfc made of bone. Barbless bone 
fish-hooks were common, but the most typical 
piece of equipment of the hlaglemose culture was 
the bone Or antler point which is found in a great 
variety of forms. These include plain sharpened 
points, but many have one side carved into a row 
of barb& varying from simple irregular notches to 
large recurved barbs. Some have two rows of inset 
flints, some are tanged and a few are curved* 
Though often called harpoons, there is evidence 
that most of them were more probably hafted In 
pairs as fish-spears (^Teisters**) or in groups as bird- 
catchers. Diiferent forms of point have been found 
together as units of a single implement, and single 
points were hafted in wooden shafts as javelins. 

The Maglcmose people made great use of flint 
ard&cts. Microllths form an important element on 
all the settlement sites, though some of the minute 
geometrical shapes are lacing. The commonest 
hfaglcmose microlith is ^e simplest form, blunted 
obliquely or all down one edge. Some triangular, 
crescentic and napczoLdal fonns occur, but more 
characteristic is the fine, narrow fiake and the care 
showing scars of these flakes. Buricia^ micro- 
burins and scrapers also occur. Very charaaeristic 
is the “heavy equipment^ for dodlng with the 
forests. This includes the flint axes, adzes and core- 
chisds mounted in wooden or antler sleeves into 
which a wooden handle was inserted* Rake axes* 
called ^^tranchet axes”, aba existed but have never 
been found mounted. These flint artiiaccs were not 
polished- Stone was used for pebble hammers and 
axes, for perforated adzes and mace-heads. 
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Iirfaglcniose art consists mainly of engraving on 
^inali objectSj usually implements of daily use, 
induding antler hafts^ axes and ad2cs^ hfonc points^ 
pieces of polished antler^ and, in four cases^ amber 
pendants. Tlte engravings were made by indsion or 
pricking with a. sharp point, or by boring, probab¬ 
ly with a how-dtilL The patterns were mainly 
geometric^ many of them apparently based on net 
motifsj though barbed lines^ Enear chevrons and 
chequer pattcros also occur* There is Ettle attempt 
at naturalistic rendedng. 

The hfaglcmosc culture is very homogeneous 
over the whole North European plain; few regional 
vamdons occur in the industries or in the art; 
except in the later part of the period in Britain 
which was by then almost cut off by the North Sea. 
The carhest phase of the culture is mainly repre¬ 
sented by Star Carr. 

Certain dements of the Maglemose culture can 
be traced back to the Upper FalaeoUchic period. 
The microlithic industry derives probably horn the 
Upper Palaeolithic of north Africa, whilst the art 
and certain forms of bone point seem to have 
devdoped from the Late Magdalenian. The axe 
and adac forms have their immediate origin in the 
Lyngby cultme and evolved in response to the 
forest environment; similarly^ the fish-hook, line 
and uet were devised in consequence of Maglemose 
man's habitat* 

With the isostatic rise of the land foUowing the 
retreat of the glaciers at the end of the last glacia* 
tion, theMaglemose groups were pushed back into 
the centre c 5 the Stindimvian peninsiita by new 
cultures settling along the coastline. The Magic- 
mose was not, however^ obliterated^ but formed an 
underlying stratum to the new culture and con¬ 
tinued to dourisb in the peripheral regionSn 

Magofiiam This is a Stone Age culture whose 
tj'pe^site is in the eastern African area. The culture 
is also present in South Africa. It is characterized 
by small triangular leaf-shaped and lozenge-shaped 
points hndy worked, sometimes on ooe^ some¬ 
times on both ^ces. It is not known what type of 
man created this culture. 

MagostaUj South African^ A&ica^ Stone Age 
Man in South. 

Maiden Castle is a prehistoric hill-top fortifica¬ 
tion^ two miles south-west of Dorchester in E>orseti 


Hogland. Situated ou a long low hill about two- 
thirds of a mile long^ its massive defences dominate 
the surrounding countryside. 

Excavations carried out in the years 
under the directiou of Sir Mortimer Wheeler show¬ 
ed that its development w^as a slow ouc, contmuiog 
intermittendy from zooo B.c_ to A.D. 70. 

The earhest occupation on the hill-top could 
baldly be termed a fortification, but was a cattle 
corral (causewayed camp) belonging to the first 
farmers to arrive in this country who formed part 
of the Windmill Hill culture of the Early Neo¬ 
lithic period. It consisted of two roughly circular 
interrupted ditches one inside the other, covering 
about ten acres, the ditches being some five feet 
deep and fiat-bottomed. About a dozen or so of 
these causewayed camps are known scattered over 
the south of England* At Maiden Castle tools of 
flint and bone and blackish round-bottomed pots 
were found, both in the ditches and in the rubbish 
pits. Their pottery and a chalk idol connects them 
with sjmfiar farming conunuoities in France. 

Soon after this corral was abandoned an enor¬ 
mous Long Mound or Bank Barrow of religious 
functipn was constructed across it by people of the 
same culture. It was sixty feet broad, at least six 
feet high, and one-third of a mile in length. It was 
boeder^ on each side by paialld flat-bottomed 
ditches twelve feet wide and sbt feet deep^ the ends 
of this enormous mound being rivetted by a pali¬ 
sade. Perhaps the most surprising feature was the 
burial of a man about thirty years old whose body 
had been hacked to pieces and whose brain had 
been cut out and eaten. Ox bones nearby suggested 
some kind of ritual feast Such cannib^m is also 
attested from other Neolithic sites in Britain, and 
other similar bank barrowTB, although very rare, are 
known from the same county. 

This hill seems to have been occupied from time 
to time by Late Neolithic (Peterborough) and Ear¬ 
ly Bronze Age peoples, who finally abandoned the 
site about 1500 

It was not until about z^o b.c. that the first 
**castle"' of about sixteen acres was built by Hall- 
statt peoples from north-east France, who already 
had a certain admixture of La Tfene folk (Early 
Iron Age a). They must have chosen^ perhaps by 
cdiance, the site of the deserted causewayed camp 
on which to build a single wall-like lampirr of earth 
twelve feet wide and supported on cadi side by 
vertical timber posts. Seven feet in front of this 



was a ditjch with a v-sliapcd cxoss-sectioQ. This was 
a typically Hallstatt type of defence btit it did not 
last long, however, and as the timber retted it was 
replaced by more pennaneot dry-stone w alling . 
Inside there was a village settlement complete with 
rrtetaUed streets. The inhabitants lived in wooden 
rectangular huts and stored their grain^ water and 
other produce in large pits below the groundj 
which were finally used as rubbish pits when the 
contents had gone sour. Thck pots had a charac¬ 
teristic polished surface coloured red by the use of 
haematite. The excavation was not extensive 
enough to obtain an overall view of the village 
economy* 

These peasants lived a quiet, self-sofTident but 
prosperous life as is witnessed by the paved cattle 
market with wooden stalls outside the eastern gatCn 
Clad in doth woven on their own Looms and pos¬ 
sessing few luxuries except some personal oroa- 
ments (most of which had been handed down) 
including a few out-of-date La T«e brooches, they 
did, however, increase in numbers so much that the 
ramparts had to be extended to the west, and a new 
type of double funnel-like entrance (batfaican) add¬ 
ed to give much more protection to the double 
gates. Mow enlarged some three times this small 
“town'^ had new ramparts (glacis ^pe) which 
presenicd a long steep slope to the attacker rather 
than an unscalable w^ as previously. 

This state of af&irs seems to have contmued 
until about i.c. when we find Maiden Castle 
indirectly involved in the great political upheaval 
caused by JuHns Caesar^s campaigns in Gaul. The 
Vcncti, a powerful tribe living in southern Brittany, 
organized an imsucccssfil rebellion against Caesar 
which was very harshly repressed. Having al¬ 
ready extensive trade contacts many of the Veneti 
fled to southern Britain bringing with them their 
Own method of wati^re^ the sling, and an anti-siing 
device - multiple ramparts which were dcsigued to 
keep ^e attacking slinger just out of range. These 
Veneti were La T^e people and when they settled 
down in Wessex they formed part of the British 
Early Iron Age b group. At h*faidcn Castle they 
pcatly increased the defences, and gave this Early 
Iron Age town the massive appearance it has today, 
^e drfending slingers had stone platforms well 
SJt^ between the ramparts with reserves of sling 
pebbles beside them — in O’Hc case as man? as 
20,0001 Their pots had a characterisdc “bead*' rim 
probably mutadag the rolled nm of metal vessels* 
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Maiden Castle had now become one of the might¬ 
iest of all the Early Iron Age citadels in Britain 

FoUowing on the Veneti, the next inhabitants 
were the Belgae coming originally from north- 
eastera Gaul, TTicy were forced to move westward 
into Dorset from east Hampshire about a,d. 25, 
since they had there come into conflict with the 
expanding kingdom, and pohdcal domain of one of 
the most powerful of the British kings, CunobeUn, 
These Bdgac were responsible for the general re¬ 
pair of the ramparts, streets and buildings. 

Some eighteen years later, about a;d, 4^ or 44, 
Maiden Castle was one of the twenty "towns*' 
whicb the future emperot Vespasian in command 
of the Second Augustan Legion stormed and cap¬ 
tured as part of the Roman Imperial policy for the 
suhjugatioi} of the south of England. Hxcavadon 
has shown that the main attack wras at the eastern 
gate and it has t«ii possible to reconstruct this in 
some detaiL An initial volley of iron-headed bal- 
bsta-bolts killed a number of the deftnders, one of 
whom was later buried with a bolt sdli lodged in 
his spine. A charge was then made which got as far 
as some huts just outside the gate; these were then 
fired and, in the confusion, the gate was stormed 
and taken. 

A war cemetery^ the earliest known in Britain, 
bears eloquent witness to the defence and the 
slaughter following the defeat. Near the east gate 
thiny-eight bodies had been hastily bundled into 
shallow giavesj, sometimes three to a grave which 
should have held one, Even in haste the customary 
grave-goods had not been forgotten. Sword gashes 
on the had showed how many had met their death* 

The great {^riod of this Early Iron Age fortress- 
town bad finished, although Ufe continued under 
Roman occupation until about a,d. 70 when the 
Belgic inhabitajits were ^‘Romani^ed** and tiaos- 
ferred to an organized town in the valley. Three 
centuries later a small Romano-British temple was 
built within the eastern gate but the site was^ by 
then* virtually deserted. See plate 7 ^9’ 

Majapahit, east Java. From about the eleventh 
century a,o* the centre of power in Java tended to 
lie in the cast of the island, perhaps because of the 
existence of another^ dval power in the west of 
Indonesia and Malaya. After the d^th of Erlangga 
in A.o* 1049 - a fine mortuary image of the king as 
Vishnu was found at Candi Bclahan ~ there is a gap 
in our knowledge of over aoo years, when a new 




kingdom emerged with a distinctive art and axdii- 
cccturai stylc» cxcmplihed at Singha-sari^ from 
which some fine statues can now be seen in the 
Leiden Museum. The Buddhist centre at Candi 
Jago is interestiag because the reliefs are clearly 
akin in style to the cut-out figures used in the 
or shadow puppet theatre. There is a free¬ 
dom of representation^ and a tendency towards the 
humorous, even grotesque, which testifies to the 
emergence of a native school of art based, nn- 
questionahly, upon Indian cultures, but with cec* 
tain elements which seem to throw back to the 
mcgalithic period and tcadidonr and with a con^ 
sidcrabie degree of new invention. At the end of the 
thirteenth century A.D. the capital was transferred 
to Ma}apahit^ which was to become the centre of 
an empire which exercised considerable control 
over the whole of Indonesia, as well as parts of the 
Philippines and Malaya. Brick archit^rturc became 
more general, though the great comply of Pacia- 
taran, a coUecdon of unrelated buildings from the 
period about a.d. i^zo-i4io^ is In stone. Here the 
style of the carvings and the decoration must be 
called Javanese: Indian influences have disappeared 
although the texts which are illustrated are Indian 
in origin- By the beginning of the fifteenth century 
Am. Malacca in Malaya^ a Muslim foundation, 
began to replace Majapahit as the great centre of 
souch-easiern Asian trade^ but the crystaUizadon of 
Javanese culture which rached its peak under the 
Majapahit Empire was sufficiently strong to with¬ 
stand even Islam, and modem Javanese art and 
literature are the products of this crystaUizatiofl* 

Mallia. This site on the north coast of Crete to the 
west of Mount Lasithi, shows traces of Neolithic 
occupation and was probably a port for iniand Neo^ 
hthio settlements. It is rich in traces of Minoan 
civilization. From the Early Minoan period (about 
00-1000 B.c.) dates pottery decorated with red¬ 
dish brown painted patterns using sudi motifs as 
the double axe and ^^buttetfly*'. The pakee dates 
mainly fi:om the Middle Minoan eta (about aooo- 
I |oo B.c.) and follows the same general scheme as 
that at Knosaoa. Of this era too is the very fine 
rectangular ossuary lying between the palace and 
the sea, whose site was called by peasants "pit of 
gold^^ because of the number of gold ornaments 
dug up there. The finest achievements in metal 
work of this period are also from Mallla: a great 
bronze sword a yard long, with a hilt of gold- 


plated ivory and a pommel of crystal, was found 
'With a dagger also originally hiJted with gold and 
an axohead of brown schist, the butt carved to 
represent a springing leopard and the bUde deco- 
rated with spiral designs; these were probably part 
of the regalia of the kmg of Mallia . A gold pendant 
of this era in the shape of two hornets is decorated 
with remarkably fine granulated work. 

Signs of fire and destruedon found also at many 
other sites indicate that a catastrophe put an end to 
hEnoan occupation of the site. 

Malto^ Mediterranean, the Western. 

Mammoths The mammoth is probably the best 
known of all prehistoric animals. It was similar to 
the Indian elephant, standing some fourteen feet 
high, with long curving tusks, and a thick woolly 
coat to protect it from the cold. During the fourth 
glaciation it roamed in herds along the Thames 
Valley in southern England, which was at that time 
enduring a nmdra climate similar to northern Rus¬ 
sia today. In Siberia, mammoth have been found 
frozen, perfectly preserved by the climate as if in a 
deep freeze^ so that their flesh is stOl found eatable 
by dogs, ao,ooc> years after they met their end. 

Manetho was an Egyptian priest, who lived dunng 
the reign of Ptolemy Philadclphus (2B ^-a46 h.Cp). 
His writings, preserved in a fragmentary state in 
later historical works, form a valuable source of 
information about Egyptian history. It is difiicuJt 
to discover precisely what Manetho wrote because 
all that remains today ate copies and extracts from 
his books which have been altered and commented 
upon by Jewish and Christian polcmidsts to give 
weight to their own arguments. 

The prindpa] chroniclers who quoted Manetho 
were three. Josephus* the Jewish historian who 
was born in a.d, 57, wrote a treatise ^pioii 

in which he sought to prove the antiquity of the 
Jewish race and referred to events in Egyptian 
history as related by ^^ianetbo in his to 

help to prove his case. Josephus quoted Manetho 
at lengtii on the invasion and expulsion of the 
Hyksos and identified them with ihe Jews of the 
Exodus. The Christian writers, Julius Africanus 
(third century a,Op) and Eusebius (fourth century 
A.D.) both made use of an Epitome of Manetho in 
their own World Histories. 

Manetho wrote in Greek fot a Greek public and 
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dedicated his ^ork to the king^ The imtcrid avail¬ 
able to him must have included king-lists and royal 
annals such as the Turin Papyrus and the Palermo 
Stone, for die surviTring evideoce shows that the 
andent Egy'ptians had kept their own historiod 
records from the earliest ttiucs. All that remains^ 
however^ of his historical writings is the frame¬ 
work - the divisions into dynasties which have 
proved to be a workable system. These lists give 
the number of years the kings ruled and sorttedmes 
a remark about them or a note on some important 
event during their reigns; this information, how¬ 
ever, is not always accurate. 

Manetho also wrote works on Egyptian religion, 
parts of which have been preserved in Plutarch’s 
essay on Isis and Osiris as w^ell as m later writers. 

Mam, Evolution of, jw Primates, Prehoman Evo¬ 
lution of Fossil 


Man, Fossil, se£ Fossil Man. 

Afannians, sat 21iwiyi, 

Mari. Tell Hariri, site of artdent Mari, the tenth 
city to csercise kingship after the Fiood according 
to the Sumerian King List, stands on the west 
bank of the Euphrates near Abu Kemal on the 
Syria-IfiU| border. It first attracted attention after 
the discovery of a headless statuette of Sunaerian 
Early Dvaastic style by Arabs in 1955, A concession 
to excavate was granted to the French Mus6es 
Nadonaux and Minist^re dc FEducation, on whose 
behalf Professor Andn^ Parrot began work the 
same year. She seasons were couducted up to 
and subsequendy three more horn 1-^4. 

Information about the earliest occupation at Mari 
was obtained by a stratification pit to virgin soil 
(bdow the Early Dynasde temple of Sbajxiash)^ 
Pottery firom this pit showed analogies with the 
earliest finds at Chagar Baaar and Nineveh v, es¬ 
pecially a grey incised ware. No buildings earlier 
than the X^tc ProtoUterate (the period of earbest 
written recotds) were examified. 

During the Early D^-^nastic period Mari rose to 
great heights of prosperity' and power. The city 
was adorned with a zlggurat and numerous tem¬ 
ples of which those of Ishtar, Ninhursag, Ishtaiat^ 
Shamash and Ninni-iaza have been identified. At 
last, how’ever^ Mari suffered a violent dcstnictiou 
following the entry into the dty of a conqueror^ 


perhaps Lugalaggisi of Uruk or Saegoo of Aocad. 
In the temples, especially those of Ishtar and Ish- 
tatat, many stacuettes of devotees^ including royal 
penonages, as well as other votive objects were 
found shattered and strewn about. 

Ncvcrthelc33p Mari apparently recovered rapidly 
during the Sargonid period. Two inscribed bronze 
vessels from a hoard discovered in a house near the 
temple of Ishtarat reveal that Natam-sin in^taUed 
two of his daughters in h-farl, probably as high- 
priestesses. 

Belonging to thcIsin-Larsa period is the founda¬ 
tion of a ternple to Dagan by Ishtup-ilurm Fcomi the 
entrance to the sanctuary were recovered two 
bronze lions with inlaid eyes, similar to the guard¬ 
ians of the Early Dynastic temple at Al ^Dbaid. 
Isolated inlay eyes suggest that there were forty 
more lions. The palace^ undoubtedly the most re¬ 
markable complex of buildings eitcavatcd at Mari^ 
was also begun at this time. In the days of its last 
occupant, Zimri-lim, opponent of Hammiuabi of 
Babylon, it covered the cnormoLis area of six acres. 
Enclosed by a wall with but a single gateway, it 
contained at least two hundred and sixty rooms and 
courts, numbering in addition to the royal apart¬ 
ments a chamber of audience, administrative ofiices, 
archives (&0111 which some thousands of diplo¬ 
matic and economic cablets have been recovered), 
scribal school-rooms, chapels, workshops, kitchens 
and stores. Many painted frescos depicting ritual 
scenes were found. In the fhirty-third year of his 
reign Hammucabi conquered ^tirL When the dty 
revolted two years later, he caused the magedikeut 
palace to be systematically pillaged and burnt. 

Late in the second millennium, Mari was a quiet 
Assyrian garrison town guarding the river-crossing 
for the caravans plying between the Mediterranean 
and the Persian Gulf. By neoBabylociian times 
there remained only a village. 

Maricttc, Auguste Ferdinaod Francois (ilai-fii)* 
Mariette Pasha was the founder of the Egyptian 
Museum in Cairo and Director of the Service dcs 
Antiquitfs ftom iSjfl until his death. He was bom 
at BokdognC'Sur-Mcr in France, the son of the head 
of the Marine Department. On leaving school he 
went into his fathec’s office but soon left, first, to be 
a drawing master at a private school in Stratford- 
on-Avon, and then to be a teacher at the College of 
Art at Boulogne. He was active as a journalist and 
essayist and much interesred in art. 




His first inuoductioa to Egyptology wasthrougli 
his cousii^ Nestor Lhotc^ who had \vocn 3 pupU of 
ChampollJon. He died in 1^41 loving Mariette 
his executor. When he read ^trough the Egypto¬ 
logical papers of his cousin Mariette was fascinated 
by the writing and the language. ^'The Egyptian 
duck”, he wrote later^ 'Is a dangerous anim^ A 
peck of his bcakj he inj ects you with his poison and 
you find yourself an E^'ptologist for life/^ !^£aricttc 
studied aU the available books on Egyptology* 
pamculaily the Dtsmpficn ^^pt compiled by 
Napoleon's savants. Having taught himself hiero¬ 
glyphs as well as he could, he began to learn 
Coptic. His first Egyptological publication was a 
^ /Aitf in /.if Afu- 

Every vacation from the College of Art of 
which he had been made director* he w^ent to Fads 
to study at the Louvre Museum and in 1849 bJs 
friend, the Vicomte dc Rouge* odeted him a post 
in the Louvre with a very small salary. He eagerly 
accepted rViifs ofier and the foUowiDg year the Min¬ 
istry of Ptiblic instiueddn sent him on a mission to 
Egypt to collect ancient manuscripts. The priests 
in charge of die Various monasteries were very 
courteous, but not at all anxious to show him their 
treasured; and so he occupied his time and the 
money intended for ihc puidmc of manuscripts 
with excavadons at Saqqara. He uncovered a long 
avenue of sphinxes leading to the Serapeum^ the 
burial place of the sacred Apis bulls. The tombs of 
these bulls had been dchly furnished with gold and 
other valuables and extended in time ftom the 
nmctccntb dynasty to the reign of Nedanebo. 

Madettc persuaded the French Government and 
the Louvre to give him enough money for two 
more years' work at the Serapeum and his promo¬ 
tion in 1 & s 5 to the rank of Conservateur. 

His ambition was to found a museum in Cairo to 
preserve the antiquities which had been discoveted 
and to prevent the wholesale removal of works of 
art from Egypt. In i&jfl Said Pasha* the viceroy of 
the Ottoman cmpcior* agreed to his plans. The 
Andquities Service was formed and excavations at 
a number of important sites began on a large scale. 
The local rnttiki/rj were ordered not to destroy or 
remove any antiquity. This law greatly angered the 
dealers and foreigners who were stocking thdr 
own coUecdons. 

The excavations at Saqqara produced many Old 
Kingdom statues for the Museum* among them 
the diodte seated statue of Chephren and the strid¬ 


ing figure of the Sheikh cl Bcled. The bcautifiilly 
decorated fifdi dyoasty tomb of Ti was excavated 
by Mariette at Saqqara* and his subordinates were 
also engaged upon work at Abydos and Tanis. 

Sometimes the treasury of the viceroy was full 
and he could ofier Mariette large sums of money 
for excavation and publication* but often these 
benefits could not be kept up and Mariette was 
continually accused of failing to publish his dis¬ 
coveries. 

The Museum at Boulak* built in the Moorish 
style* was opened in 18 ^5 by Ismail Pasha who had 
succeeded on the death of Said Pasha^ Mariette 
found it more cMicult to combat the attacks of his 
enemies under the new regime; and. Email was 
liable to give away to importuning foreign royalty 
the andquities which Mariette was so painstakingly 
preserving for Egypt* Five years later a severe 
flooding of the Nile destroyed part of the Museum 
and its collection, but ^fariette rcaasembled and 
rebuilt his work+ His books describing his work at 
Saqqara, Abydos^ Dendera and in Nubia were 
at last beginning to appear in print. 

Marshall* Sir John Hubert (1 I). Dlrccior- 

general of Archaeology in India fcom 190X-51* 
Sir John Marshall was appoiaced to this important 
post on the inidadve of Lord Curzon* at that time 
the Bridsh Viceroy of India. Hk years in office 
witnessed substandal advances in almost aU aspects 
of Indian archaeology* His first task was to re¬ 
organize the archaeological department to make it 
comprehend many activities dll then only partly 
covered. From the beginning he set al^ut re¬ 
cruiting Indians themselves and for this purpose 
created several scholarships. The listing and pre- 
servarion of monuments occupied much of his 
attentions* but the expansion of museum services 
and publicadon of inscriptions in no way diminish¬ 
ed. Besides all this he and his officers undertook a 
wide programme of excavation of early historic 
sites. These included city sites at Qiarsadda* In the 
Gandhara region* Bhita, Patna;^ Vaisali and Taxila 
and Buddhist rdJgious centres at Sanchi* Sarttach, 
Kask, and Smvasd. It is not surprising that one 
aspect should have been neglected at tMs rimes it 
was prehistory, both Stone Age and later* for which 
almost no provision was made. In the last decade 
of his sexvice this omission was somewhat rectified 
by the large scale excavation which Sir John 
directed at Mohenjo-Daro (j^tf lndua Valley Civi- 




Eizadon). He was nesponsiblt for the publicatioa 
of ft va^t quantity of xepoits» but it is particulady 
with bis two final tcpoftSj aad iAr 

Indus Vdkj Cwiitzufim (^939)* Tnwih i), 
that his ciaiDC will be associated. 

Maapero^ Gaston Camille Charles (1846-19103, 
Maspero Was one of the great French directors of 
the Service des Andquitfe m Egypt. He succeeded 
Afariette Pasha in 7 SE i and condnned his work of 
preserving ancient standing moauenents from the 
depredations of stone robbeis^ dealers and natural 
decay, as well as conducting fresh escavations. 

Maspero^ an itahan by birth, was ednqated in 
France and became dc Pongees assistant at the 
fiicole dea Hauces Etudes and Professor at the 
College dc France, His spedal interest was in the 
language of andent Egypt, particularly in trying 
to find out how words were pronounced by com¬ 
parison with living languages^ 

His work in Egypt was a continuation and ex¬ 
pansion of that of Alariette Pagha. He opened the 
pyramids of Unas, Pepi n and Tcti which were all 
inscribed with previously unknown texts, A dis¬ 
covery of great importance was made in June 18S1 
when one of the members of the Abd cl Rassoul 
family, which had been engaged for many yeas in 
illidt excavation and dealing in antiquideSi reveal¬ 
ed to the authorities the whereabouts of their 
"treasure”. At Dcir cl Bahri, priests during the 
twenty-first dynasty had hidden the bodies and 
funerarj' equipment of thirty-four kings vrhosc 
tombs were being robbed, and it was dus secret 
burial place which was now disclosed to Maspero. 
He continued the excavations at Saqqara and or- 
dered the removal of sand from the Great Sphinx 
at Gka which had been excavated in 1869 (as part 
of the celehratioAS of the opening of the Suez 
Canal) but had become partly covered again. In 
iSSS he retired from the Service and devoted him¬ 
self to publishing the results of Ms work^ the 
translation of the tests he had found in the pyra¬ 
mids at Saqqara and several general books includ¬ 
ing a three volume cf th Annsnt Pespkj 

f/ft C/ajric Eusf (1894-1900). 

Three years later. Lord Cromer invited Maspero 
to return to the directorship of the Service des 
Antiquites and of the new Museum which was 
being built in Cairo to replace Mkdette^s bouse at 
Boukk which had suifered from flooding- Maspero 
wrote a Guide to the collection which was designed 


to Serve both the tourist and the expert. He engag¬ 
ed specialists to compile catalogues of the various 
branches of the coUecdon. 

Maspero was anxious to make a complete record 
of the buildings and inscriptions at Philae (jm plate 
114, page j8o) and other Nubian temples which 
were threatened with submersion by the construc¬ 
tion of the Aswan Dam. Eg3q}toLogists vrorking 
under his dlEectiDn published their results in a 
series entitled Iji Ttmplej de h NubU 

Hie antiquities lavs needed to be rigorously 
enforced and Maspero tried to win government 
support for prevenddg random excavation, but he 
did not succeed until 191 a* By setting up museums 
in other parts of Egypt he hoped to encoui^gc a 
wider scientific interest in antiquities and to pre¬ 
vent their sale and export from the country. 

In 1912 he retired and two years later died whUe 
addressing the Academic des Inscriptions ct BdJes 
Letttes of which he was sectctar\'. 

Aiastaba Tomb. A type of andent tomb found in 
Egyptj it had sloping sides and a flat roof, ("Mas- 
taba” is the Arabic for “bench”.) 

Mathura, an andent dty on the River Jamqna m 
the Uttar Pradesh (formetly United Provinces) of 
India, is renowned for its traditional association 
with ^e hero Krishna and with the w^ar which forms 
the central theme of the great Indian epic, the 
Afahabhoru/a* The earliest secernent so far discov¬ 
ered at Mathura is of the period of the painted grey 
ware (first half of the first millennium b,<;+), but 
earlier settlements may well be discovered among 
the many mounds. Libels known of the archaeol¬ 
ogy of Mathura before the first century a.c. when 
it became famous as the capital of invaders of 
central Asian origin, Sakas and Kushans. The 
Kushan dynasty culminated under Kanishka 
(flourished about A.D. 78-100) who held sway over 
^ north-west Lidk and across the Hindu Kush 
into central Asia. Mathura was celebrated for its 
sculptors" workshops (hence Ptolemy's “Mathura 
of the Gods”) and during the first five centuries 
A+D, vast quantities of sculpture were made thece 
and exported to distant places^ such as the Bud¬ 
dhist site at Samath plates 111,124, pages j88, 
^90)^ near Benares^ The work was mainly religious, 
sometimes architectural, and includes Jain, Bud¬ 
dhist and Hindu JeoDSt royal portraits of the 
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Alaiiiyan Bffipirf 

Kushan rulers arc also known. It is thought that 
the Buddha icon originated in hfathura. The 
Xushan period was one of intense commercial 
activit)' and it is not surprising that the sculpture 
of MathurHj though to a lesser extent than that of 
Gondhara shows m-cstern influences. It should be 
recalled that Roman contacts were then at their 
height. Nevertheless^ as with the sculpture of 
Sanchj (jire colour plate xrVs, plates 31^ tai, pages 
lolj i&7)» that of Mathura is peculiarly Indiann Stt 
plates «o, pages aji, 254. 

Mauer Jawj let Jlddelherg Man. 

Mauryan Empire. The Mauryan Empire succeed¬ 
ed for the first time in integrating into one political 
unit the far-flung regions of the Indo-Paldstan 
sub-continent. It was established soon after the 
return of Alexander the Great* who had advanced 
right up to the River Hjphasis (the modern Beas) 
in the Punjab and bad stopped at the frontier 
dividing the old Persian empire of the Achacme- 
nids from the rising north Indian kingdom of the 
Nandas with its centre in Magadha (south Bihar). 
This hiagadhan kingdom had embraced the whole 
of the Gangeiic Valley and stood face to face with 
the Persian provinces in the Indus Zone, Alexan¬ 
der's conquests upset the balance of power in this 
part of the world* His ambition to Integrate his 
Indian conquests into a new Hellenic empire was 
dashed to the ground by the machinations of an 
audacious youth, Qiandragupta, belonging to the 
Kshatriya (warrior) Maurj^a clan^ which gave its 
name to the empire. Chandragupta was destined to 
lay the foundation of a new poQtical force uniting 
for the first time the Gangetic Valley with the 
Indus Zone and pushing farther through the 
Malwa Plateau and Gujerat into peninsular India. 
Later (505 E.c.)* his firm stand against Sdeukos 
Nikator, Alexander's successor in western Asia, 
brought an addition to the empire of the oudjdng 
provinces of Kabul* Kandahar* Herat and Baluch¬ 
istan* areas which had long been under the Achae- 
menian dominion and influence. Nearer home 
Qiandragupta^s grandson* Asoka* marched through 
the densely-forested routes along the eastern 
coast and conquered Ktlinga {motkrn Orissa and 
north Andhra)* This estrensive area, from the 
Hindu Kush to the very borders of the Kaveti 
Valley in south India and from the Bay of Bengal 
to the Arabian Sea^ beame united under the 


authority of the Mauryan Emperors for nearly a 
hundred years. 

Politically* the Mauryan empire brought to a 
successful climax the aggrandizement of the 
Magadhan power; culturally it inherited not only 
the Indian tradition of monarchy* but also most of 
those ideas and artistic tradidonx of the Achaeme- 
nians which had for long been implanted in their 
eastern provinces* now under tiie aegis of the 
Maur)'as. Socially* it created a new outlook for a 
pattern of life in W'hich the diverse cultures of the 
sub-continent found their due place under a 
common religious code. Throughout the country, 
where civilization was largely confined to the river 
valleys and the secluded forest regions were back¬ 
ward, fresh roures were developed, connecting 
the valleys and the new centres of population. 

The Magadhan monarchy was built up by a 
succession of royal dynasties* all following an 
expansionist poUc)^ of absorbing the neighbouring 
kingdoms under one sovereignty. It was with the 
growth of this new state that the Indian conception 
of a (paramount rulerj was gradually 

unfolding* He was authority Incarnate. The whole 
admifiistcative machinery centred round the perso¬ 
nality of the king who was an upholder as well as 
an executor of law* The system developed a social 
policy peculiar to India^ while the king increased 
his status not only by the heroic deeds of his con¬ 
quests bat also by absorbing the many royal 
titles and ceremonies of the Achaemenian kingship* 

The fortune of M;£gadha dat<s from the foun¬ 
dation (fifth century b.c.) of the new capital of 
Pataliputra (the modern Patna in Bihar) at the 
junction of the Ganges and the Son* which gave to 
the rulers a dominant position in the Gangedc 
vaUey and also opened up easy means of communi- 
catioa. This city* as rebuilt by the Mauryas, had a 
wooden palisade for defence - a framework of a 
double row of wooden uprights bonded together 
by a floor and roof of ctoss timbers obviously 
meant 10 bold rammed earth* This arcbaeological 
evidence is elaborated by Megasdicnes* the Greek 
ambassador to the Mauryan court, wbo says that 
“the dty has been surrounded with a ditch in 
breadth six pkfhra [fioii feel], and in depth thu^ 
cubits [a cubit is about twenty inches]; and that its 
wall has 570 towers and sixty-fouc gates^'. This 
woeden fortificatido b a great contrast to the 
massive stone walls of the older capital of Magadha 
at Ra j gin 


The M2gadhan Bmpire had the advajitage of 
easily accessible raw matenals for tools and 
weapons m the copper and iron nunes of south 
Bih^. As soldiering was no longer a monopoly of 
the Kshairiya caste^ it was accessary that the king 
should work these mines in order to provide arms 
for his professional warriors. The iron-tipped 
arrows of the Indian soldiers, so early mentioned 
by Herodotus, lay at the root of ihe Magadhan 
expansionist policy, and it appears that the Mau- 
ryas took full advantage of this meial and spread 
its wider use through the length and breadth of the 
sub-coRtinenL Though no worthwhile examples 
have so far been made available from the Mauryan 
dties* yet the appearance of iron weapons in 
Indian cave paintings of a slightly later date as well 
as the abundance of iron tools in the grave com¬ 
plex of southern India, were not isolated phenom¬ 
ena, They were pam of a common Iron Age 
tcadidon generally associated in peninsular India 
with a typical pottery' called red-and-black ware. 

Like the professional warriors, the Mauryan 
administration had regular offidaLs whose pay was 
graded in terms of/aMT, sUver coins better knowm 
as karjkapanax^ (the term being formed with the 
addition of the Persian word Asrs^ha). This fuller 
name was due to the fact that the silver cutrency of 
India was brought, at least in the north-west, into 
metrological relationship with the Achaemenian 
weight system^ though the metal pieces were 
stamped with local punches since they were meant 
for local ckcuktion. This silver currency became 
gradually popular m India with the standacdlaation 
of the punch marks and the readjustment of the 
weight systciEL, In line with that prevalent in the 
heart of India. The traditional method of hoarding 
in the fonn of ingots of gold, as associated with the 
Nandas, is no longer heard of, and the fact that 
silver, a metal so rare in India, became so widely 
prrent, suggests an extension of the practice <k 
issuing silver coinage, already known during the 
Achaemenian rule in the Indus Zone, by a successor 
government like that of the Maurya^, 'Hie punch- 
marked coins survived after the disappearance of 
the i^lanryan empire in a debased silver and 
copper currency. 

The imperial necessity also demanded the adop¬ 
tion of a iiniformscEi.pt and language. As evidenced 
by the Inscriptions of Asoka, two scripts - the 
Kharoshthi in the Indus Zone and the Brahmi in 
the other parts of the empire^ both based on the 
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alphabetic sy'stcm evolved by the Sanskrit gram¬ 
marians - w^exc regularly used, and the language 
that finally became universal was a form of Prak¬ 
rit illustrated by these inscriptioas. The Asokan 
Brahmi survived Longer and became the ultimate 
source of all the subsequent scripts that developed 
in India and the neighbouring countries, while 
the Prakrit remained as a court language for some 
centuries more until it was superseded by the 
sophisticated Sanskrit. 

Side by side with the adoption of these new 
measures must be mentioned the imperial style in 
arts and letters. The most remarkable litenry 
remains of this type are the Asokan Inscriptions, 
which are engraved on rocks and monolithic 
sandstone pillars in the same ^hion as the 
Achaemeniati emperors engraved their records on 
rocks. The likeness is further traceable in some 
common modes of expression as well as in the use 
of the Persian word, Upi^ or Dipi^ for writing lEi 
the Asokan InscriptionSi 

The pillars of Asoka introduced a new tradition 
in Indian arL Their workmanship, as evidenced 
by their rounded shape, fine grinding and high 
polish, is fat removed from the wooden architec¬ 
ture that was for long practised! in this country. 
The new stone-masons who designed and chiselled 
these pillars added further from their own tradition 
of art moti^ and stone sculpture. Here, for the 
first time sinc£ the dcstnicrion of the Indus VaUey 
civiliudon^ arc found sculptured figures either in 
round, as in the case of arranged back to back lions, 
or a single bull surmounting the capital of the 
pillars, or in high relief, as seen at the abacus of the 
same ptllars. The design of the pillars with bdl- 
shaped motif, floral patterns and volutes is a new 
creation in IndJan art. Except for this artistic tra¬ 
dition, the pillars foUow the Indian conception^ in 
this particular case related to the Buddhist rehgion 
and mythology. 

The high polish is also seen at the caves on the 
^rabar hills in Bihar, which were excavated 
during the reign of Asoka and presented by him to 
the religious sect known as AjLvakas. These are the 
earliest ardfidal caves known in India. Later in the 
north-west Deccan, numerous caves, like those at 
Ajania, were excavated and given over to the 
Buddhists, but the art of polishing is no longer 
traceable there. 

The traces of polished pillars have also been 
found In the remains of a building at PacaUpucra^ 
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which formed a pan of the Palace* The 

building wa^ a pillared hdJ, only dght rowg of ten 
pillars each having been so fax traced. On one side 
were found timber sub-structuxes obviously to 
support a platfomii the whole compleut resembling 
an Achaemeoian audience hall. 

The construction of an audience hall in the 
Achaemcoian ^hlon, the issuing of the edicts^ the 
ercctfon of monolidiic round columns, the use of 
high pohsh, the excavadon of caves and the sculp- 
tu^ tradition and motifs^ all these LLlustfate the 
imperial style of Maurj^an art. In its formation there 
Is no doubt that Athaemenian craftsmen had a 
direct hand* It was the patronage given to them by 
the Mauryans that led to the creation of naturalistic 
art in India. But no sooner did they die out than 
the naturalism also vanished for good* Howevetj 
the students that they left behind continued the 
sculptor^s art^ and it is not difficult to see their 
hands in the later art treasures of Sanchi (jz? colour 
plate XTVj plates 51, lai, pages 101, Mathura 
(see plates 7S, So, pages ija, 1^4), Sarnath (su 
plates izz, 124^ pages jS8, 590), Bharhut, Bodhgaya 
and the cave temples of the Deccan. 

This imperial style of art is traceable only in 
those places wheue direct Mauryan patronage was 
available* This was the court art* far above the 
cultures that existed in different regions of the 
subcontinent. The regional cultures varied ma¬ 
terially from one to the other. Unfortunately the 
available materials are not clcariy definable. In gca- 
cial the iron age ^adition was widely spraid, but 
its associated ted-and-black ware proves tlwt it 
started much earlier than the Mauryan period. In 
the upper Gangctic Valley, and also spreading 
westward, has been found a culture cbaractetiKd 
by painted grey ware. Its terminal date may MI 
within the ^fauryan epoch, but how fax back it 
goes is didkult to say. Many sites in north India 
have produced potsherds of a type termed “north¬ 
ern black polished ware”. The fragments represent 
mainly three tj'pes of pots: a flat plate for eating 
“dry iicc*V an incurved bowl for taking “wet rice*' 
and a shallow dish for curry. In a few pbces the 
nonhem black polished ware has been found to 
overlie the painted grey ware^ but in the majorit>' 
of the sites in the lower Gangetic Valley it forms 
the lowest occupational level* The evidence is clear 
that this ware survived right up to the beginning 
of the Christian era, but its lower Limit is ill defined* 
In no case can these cultures be termed -^aurym", 
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which is a political texm and is hardly applicable to 
the materiri culcuces that transcend the limits of 
political boundaries in time and space. One can 
only rightly speak of Mauryan art, as applied to the 
impedri style that developed under the Mauryan 
patronage. 

Mftuj:>'aji influence is noticeable to a greater de¬ 
gree in the Indian society of the rime, which con¬ 
sisted of numerous segregated tribes and races. For 
the first time they were all brought together under 
Mauryan political authority. In order to maintain 
them together it was found necessary to create a 
spirit of respect for common morality. This new 
basis was attempted by Aso-ka in his promulgation 
of a religion of piety (Chamffra) as is known from 
his edicts* He got the inspiration from Buddhism, a 
Sectarian religion of Bihar which marched forward 
to absorb the hetexogenous mass of the peoples. 
The popular clement caught the attMition of In¬ 
dian society and even broke the seclusion of the 
Biahmarucal order. Asoka inaugurated Buddhist 
axt by founding stupas and monasteries and set the 
pace for a populai religion in which the mass of the 
non-Aryans found a refuge along with the Aryans. 
The change was fundamental, and the rise of new 
peoples within India to which it led was one of the 
chief causes of the coUapse of the Mauryan empire, 
but that led on to the dawn of the “heroic age'” by 
coUectidg the whole tiadidon of popular mytho¬ 
logy and heroic deeds in beautiful epic narrations, 
the and the as a religion of 

themasses-Jwplates 79,81, pages 2^3, xyj. 

Maya, The most brilliant ancient dvilizanon of the 
New World, and one of the mos t arrtaring of the 
entire past ivorld, was that of the J^faya people. 

"i^ese "Stone Age” people amongst other 
achievements produced a ft^rm of hieroglyphic 
writings and without sdendfle instruments com¬ 
piled e^ensive astronomical data^ and produced a 
calendncal system with a solar year and a leap jrear 
correction that was more accurate than our present 
Gregorian calendar. 

The ancient Majn occupied the greater part of 
what is today known as Yucadcij Campeche^ Ta¬ 
basco, Chiapas and Quintana Roo in sou^em 
Mexico, and Guaiemala (except the plain on the 
Facifle coast), British Honduras and small western 
Sections cf Honduras and El Salvador in northern 
Central America. This is an area very roughly the 
same siae as the British Isles. 


The Maya dviliaatioa flourished during the 
foucth to the sixteenth centuries a and was at it$ 
height long before Columbus and the Spaniards 
iavaded the continent of America. However, the 
whole story of the ^tayaJ itom their origin to thdx 
collapse, extends over a period of just over two 
thousand years starting at about joo b.c. 

Maya history has been divided into severaJ peri¬ 
ods* and diflerenr clflssiftcations and dates have 
been given by various scholars. New discovcfies 
can change previously accepted ideas overnight 
and as ardnaeological work continues in Central 
America the Maya story and its place in the overall 
pattern of other early civilizations in the same area 
becomes dearer. 

Until only a few years ago most authorities con¬ 
sidered that the Maya dviii^tioa grew in isolation 
at its very beginning* and that ocher Central Amer¬ 
ican dvilbations emerged subsequently from con* 
tact with the embryo of the Maya. Some brilliant 
archaeological work since the second world war 
has now been analysed and the findings indicate a 
different picture, namely that several cultures ap¬ 
pear to have cmciged independently and more or 
less at the same time. 

The main periods of the NCaya story m this new 
light have been dassified by the eminent British 
ai^eologist J. Eric S. Thompson^ who has spent 
many years of his life on excavation and esploia- 
don in the Maya area. 

The Formative period* the beginning of whidi is 
very uncertain* is thought to have begun about 
JOO B.C., and to have continued until about a.d. 

During this time the Maya people developed 
the culture which distinguisbed them from the 
other American Indians who inhabited that part of 
the world* Archaeologists have found very little* 
save pottery remains* by which to iden^y the 
Maya of this time with those who foUowei No 
stone monuments* architecture* hieroglyphic writ¬ 
ing or other datable remains have hita found; 
there must have been monuments and buildings 
beaemg inscriptions during thk period but, as they 
were almost certainly made of wood or stucco* they 
have not sur^dved the weather and the jungle. The 
reason for this certainty is that evidence is available 
of hieroglyphic writing on stone moiiumentS;^ to¬ 
gether with other proof of cultural and inteUectual 
matuDty, daring from the beginning of the fourth 
century of the Qiristian era. Naturally this maturity 
could not have been attained ovemightp and such 
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advances must have taken many many years. It is 
with regret that we feel reasonably sure that we 
shall never find tehes,. which will reveal more to us 
of the Formative period. The cUmate of the Middle 
East has helped the Egyptologist by preserving 
rdics, but the student of die Maya is faced with the 
&ct that the area of his interest is probably one of 
the worst, climarically^ for the survival of such 
things as wood, cloth* and other perishable ma^ 
teriik. 

The second period is known as the Classic and 
lasted until a.d. . It was during this era of their 
history that the hlaya reached the hdght of tlieir 
achievement in art, architecture and other intellec¬ 
tual matte ts* a level never gained by any other 
people of pre-Columbian America, and never again 
attained by them* It was right at the close of the 
Formative and beginning of the Classic period that 
stone was first used by the Maya for the creation of 
their buildings and stelae on which they inscribed 
dates and other details in hieroglj"ptdc writing. 
Many of these have been found, the earliest of 
whi^ was a pyramid at Uaaactun^ in the depart- 
meru of Feteo in Guatemala* Amongst the many 
other important things discovered in Uaxactdn by 
the late Sylvanus Morley and his colleagues of the 
Carnegie Insriturion of Washington, was the old 
stda known as Stela Nine, on which was carved 
a date in &taya hieroglyphics corresponding to 
A.D. JiS* 

A vast amount of information on the Maya 
achievements in the fields of agriculture, mathe¬ 
matics* calcndrical systems^ hieroglyphic writing, 
astronomy and architecture has been obtained from 
these early remains. It is indeed fortunate that the 
Maya wDod-catvers were attracted at this rime to 
lise Slone as another medium^ and to become the 
originators of a long line of some of the finest stone 
masons the world has ever known ^ masons whose 
implements were simply of stone^ wood or bone* 
because the Maya, for the whole of their history* 
were without metal tools. 

Between the years 800 and 
mysteries In ancient American history took place. 
The Maya gradually abandoned one by one the 
work of their ccremcFnial centres and cities in the 
central region of their ** 01 d Empire**. In some 
the cessation was so sudden that buildings in 
the course of erection were left unfinished. Because 
of this, many authorirics conridered until quite 
recently (in fact; some still do) that there had been 
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a Tffhole^c exodus by xbc population from this 
area. However, modem archaeological acavatJons 
have convinced most people that this was not the 
case. Many ideas have been put forward during the 
last fifty years in attempts to explain the reason for 
this supposed exodus. Many theories about the 
cause of the tnigmdon of the populadon to the 
north and south have been advanced. They Include 
disease^ earthquakes^ climatic conditionSj invasion 
and even an interpretation by the priests of the 
command of the Maya gods. Some explanations 
have been pure fantasy^ others scholarly works* the 
products of dear thinking and an appredarion of 
the facts available. However^ no one reason has 
gained, or is likely to gain* general recagnition as 
the evidence available is insuffidents and hypothe* 
sis must inevitably form part of the ston^ Never¬ 
theless, the Map did abandon the work on their 
ceremonial and rcHgious centres, and a number, 
but not the whole of the popuktion, did move 
away. The most probable explanation is that the 
peasants revolted against the hierarchy* a revolt 
brought about by reasons often repeated in other 
pages of the w'orld^s history — the inequaiity of 
rights betw'een the two classes growing greater 
until the masses called a halt. This cessation in 
ceremonial ctcy life and the things of auesth^c value 
that attended it* was a coutributory cause of the 
decline and final dose of the Ga^c period of 
Afayan history. There were other causes^ one of 
which was the iniUcradon of Mexican induences 
from the west, influences which were gaining mo¬ 
mentum at the dose of the Gassic period. 

This Mexican intrusion condnued for approi' 
imatcly the next hundred years* and from arciutec- 
CutaJ remains* particularly those at the andeot dty 
of Chicheu (nf plate 40, page 144) in Yucaiin* 

it is apparent that these invaders were the Tolcecs 
from an area north of modern Mexico Qty, Apart 
from the first fifty years (a.o. 9^1-7 J) which is 
classified as the ‘‘Interregnum^^ the next period of 
Maya history following the Classic is known as the 
Mexican period and lasted until a.d. i leio. 

The Jrtap were induenced by the Toltecs to the 
extent that the Maya ruling groups incorporated 
Quctzalcoatl (the Feathered Serpent) and other 
Mexican gods into thek existing pantheon^ This 
caused the Maya to become far more miJitarisde 
than they had been in the past, for the religion of 
the Mexicans demanded intensive human sacrifice 
to sustain the gods. Warfare was therefore ncces- 
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sary to obtain extra vtcrioas for these sacrifices. A 
considerable amount of "popular'^ literature has 
been issued* aimed at appeasing the macabre taste 
of a portion of the public^ highlighting these 
human sacrifices in andent America: tales of how 
the hearts were torn out of living victims by blood¬ 
stained priests anxious to appease the gods. Such 
things were practised hy the Maya ^oughout 
their history^ but never on such a large scale as, say, 
their neighbours* the Axtecs, with w^hom it became 
an all-consutning religious mania. 

The worship of Quctzalcoad and other Mexican 
influences gradually declined as the Toltec charac¬ 
teristics were slowly absorbed into the Maya way 
of life. Warfare* however* continued^ 

Many other dvilizadons in the past have col¬ 
lected and retained significant influences from for¬ 
eign invaders. Language, religion and even phys.i- 
ca] characteristics have been c h a nged to a marked 
degree aud have diifered so completely from the 
days betorc the foreigners came that the pre- 
invasion Tvay of life has been unrecognizable from 
that which succeeded it. 

The Maya* however* betw^cen a.d. laoo and i ^40 
completely reversed the usual pattern of events. 
They shed their Mexican culture and all it entailed* 
the invaders themselves taking up the bfaya way of 
life. This last period of the ancient Maya story is 
therefore known as that of the Mexican Absorp- 
don. The cultural decline continued and was te- 
fiocted in nearly everything, especially in art and 
architecture. lateraccine wars broke out and the 
Maya civilization came to an abrupt halt with the 
Guatemala was completed in lyaj and in 1541 
Yucatan was ensbved. Only a mamber of 

Ma}^, the Itzi* driven from lichen Iizi* retained 
their independence on the small island of Tayasal 
in Lake Peten until 1697. 

The Spaniards, with their desire to convert the 
“heathen" Indians to Christianity* togediei with 
their lust for gold* rapidly set about destroying 
cvcryiiiing Maya, This they perfonned with great 
skill* for all but three of the andcut Maya “books"* 
the codices, were destroyed. These were made from 
a bark which was pounded to a doth-lJke ddeknesa 
and then covered with a thin sizing of lime to form 
a surface 00 which the hieroglyphics and illustra¬ 
tions VTcre made. We have leamt much from these 
three codices, Codex Dresden^ Codex Madrid* and 
Codex Paris (their names are derived from the 
places where they are now conserved): for example. 


FfimemaiiD, the Geiman archaeologist, fmt ob¬ 
tained from the hicroglvphics in the Codex Dres¬ 
den a considerable amount of iaformation con¬ 
cerning ^fap chronology - a truly bnlliaat piece 
of work. Undoubtedly many years of labour would 
have been saved for the students of the Maya if 
more codices had survived. 

It was torn Spaniard, however* that we owe much 
of our knowledge of the last pedod of Maya 
history^ Bishop Diego de Landa, arrived In Yuca- 
din as a Franciscan Friar just after the conquest, and 
in about i s 6o produced his de C&sas de 

Yurafiitf - the history of Yucatin. This book con¬ 
tains abundant information on the Maya and with¬ 
out it there is much we should neuter have known* 
The physical characteristics of the ancient Maya 
have been portrayed to us from the many carvings, 
sculptured remains and the few murals that have 
been discovered. In addition it has been possible 
for exact details to be found out from skeletal 
remains unearthed by archaeologists in ancient 
burial grounds. It has been established therefore, 
that the ancient Maya was very similar to his 
modern descendants who now live in the Yucatio 
Peninsula and other adjacent areas* Similar that is 
in appearance only, for the prosentnlay Maya has 
retained very littk of the int^cctual capacity of his 
ancestors, an intellect that was admittedly limited 
to the priests and noblemen* Many Maya (especial¬ 
ly the w'omen) still wear a form of dress that has 
changed little since pre-Columbian times. Their 
food, chiefly mai^e* is ve,ry much the same and very 
faint traces of their old religion have been incorpo¬ 
rated (unofficially I) into their Q^istian form of 
worship. Well over a million hlaya are now popu¬ 
lating parts of Central America, mainly in Yucaniiij 
British Honduras and Guatemala. It is impossible 
lo know what the population was in the old days, 
and estimates have ranged from one to thirteen 
milhom The modern Maya have been studied in¬ 
tensely by anthropologists and interesting com¬ 
parisons made with their predecessors^ They are 
short, stocky, usually cafi-nu-Juit complcxioaed 
people with fegb cheek bones, little facial hatr and 
Very btoad heads (the average head width is over 
dgbty-fivt per cent of the length)* We know that 
the ancient Maya were very similar* 

It is neither possible, nor intended* to give in 
these notes on the Maya more than a brief synopsis 
of their andent dviliation. The brilliant achieve¬ 
ments of die ancient iVla^'a have been briefly re^ 


ferred to above, and it Ls intexcsting to know that 
these intellectual achievemeuts were nurtured* cul¬ 
tivated and given impetus by the Maya’s fascina¬ 
tion for the passing of time. The days* the months 
and the ycars^ were all carefully named, symboliaed^ 
celebrated and recorded. Altars and stelae were 
erected to mark the dose of certain periods and the 
hicroghphics recorded the appropriate date, the 
ruling gods and corresponding astronomical data* 
Their sacred year, TwfAin, was a period of 160 
days, and this detemined the individual's and 
community's behaviour in the ceremonial and hsU- 
gious life for every day of this period. It was the 
ancient Maj^^s horoscope and contained rules for 
the dlay* and strict deference was paid to everything 
connected with m There was also the normal calen¬ 
dar year or which was approximately jSj 

days. This was 5yndirdni2ed with the sacred "year^^ 
and the mathematics were such that future days for 
teligious and other ceremonies could be calculated 
with absolute accuracy. Much of the sacred calen¬ 
dar dealt with the agricultural life of the Maya* the 
cultivation of Indian com - maisse, which was their 
"life blood"* their staple diet The Maya dviliza- 
don evolved round this foc^d, and it was their main 
concern in Life* Many offerings were made to the 
gods - espedaUy the com god, to ensure that a 
successful harvest took place. 

hla)"! hieroglyphic writing is very complex, and 
so far only about one third of the known signs have 
been deciphered^ all of them have a mathematical* 
or astronomical, significance bound up with reli¬ 
gious matterSi It is one of the earliest forms of 
ideographic writing* that is, one in which the char¬ 
acters are Ideograms* representing ideas rather 
than pictures- The work of decipherment con¬ 
tinues^ but it is impossible to forecast what pro¬ 
gress* if any* will be made. There is no Rosetta 
Stone avdlable to the student of the Maya. 

The arithmetic of the Maya is remarkahk for 
they were the first pct^le to make calculations Lo- 
volving the use of the quantit}^ zero. It was a 
vigesimal system* a progression by units of twenty^ 
as compared with the decimal system. Two dif¬ 
ferent forms of representing numbers were em¬ 
ployed (as we ourselves use two: Roman numerib 
and Arabic notations)* One method was a dot, 
equalling one* and a bar, equalling five* By the 
various combmatioas of these two symbols the 
Map were able to perform their arithmetic, and 
record it in ibeir inscriptions. The second method 
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was the use of a symbol of a dificttot typ* ^ human 
head (the heads were patron deities) roc each 

number. i- c ^ i 

A little-known 5 ict is that one of the ^*^ 1 ’ 
lections of htayan objects outside Mexico is in the 
British Museum. Here it is possible to see exunples 
of thek jade work, ceiatnics, stelae, hieroglyphics 
and carvings. Many of these objects wete ob^cd 
late in the nineteenth century by Al&ed Maudday, 
the British archaeologist, who was one of the first 
men to make a serious and prolonged study of the 
ancient Maya. Other specimens in the collection 
were obtained by an expedition of the museum 
representatives in 19J0. In the last fifty y®rs the 
bulk of the archaeological and other research wort 
on the Maya has been most ably performed by 
American institutions, in paidcular the Carnegie 
Institute of Washington. 

There arc still many pieces missing to the Maya 
j SgsaWi and some will probably never be ^ found. 
The pictuce that Is portrayed to us today is suffi- 
dently intriguing to ensure that the scamhers will 
ttot rclaaE theif c&rts* plates 8a-B4p pages 
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Mcdinet Habm An Egyptian temple situat^ on 
ie west bank of the Nile, on the edge of the desert 
near Thebes, It forma part of a long row of tem¬ 
ples, Lnduding those of Seti i, Amenhotep m - to 
which are attoched the famous col^si of ^^Mem- 
non," at least sixty-foui feet in hdght, - and the 
Itamasseum, which contains an enormous seated 
coloasus of Ramses ii m black granite* At Medina 
Habu also is the temple of Ramses in* which m 
carved with Interesting scenes of his wars in Sym 
and Lybia, and with scenes ftom religious festjvals. 
The temple is chiefly remartablc for its uniejue 
entrance tower, which odginany probably formed 
part of the royal pakce* plate 8 j ^ page 179* 

Mediterranean, the Eastern- The tcun eastern 
Mediterranean is used here to cover Greece and 
Crete, the Greek islands, the western coast of Asia 
Minor and the island of Cyprus. 

Interest In the antiquities of tlds region 
with the revival of interest in Classical Greek dvili- 
zarioa at the Renaissance* By the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury the agents of aristocratic collectors were 
searching these lands for remains of Greek sculp¬ 


ture and architecture, and it was the enthusiasm for 
Classical culture which ultimately led to the revela¬ 
tion of the preiustoric dviliaations of the area. 

Id the nineteenth century the successful business- 
man Heinrich Schliemann was led, through Ms 
enthusiasm for the poems of Homer and a convtc- 
tion (m opposition to the views of most contem^ 
cary scholars) that they were based on fact, to give 
up his profession in early middle age and devote 
the rest of his life to seeking archaeological proof 
of his idea. Schhemann^s spectacular success, hrst at 
Troy, and then at Mycenae, began a briiliant era 
of research on east Meditcnanean, and particulariy 
Aegean, prehistory* Schhetnann revealed the My¬ 
cenaean civilisation of Greece which lay behind 
that of the Classical period and formed die back¬ 
ground of the Homeric poems, but in 1900 Arthur 
(later Sir Arthur) Evans began to excavate the 
remains of a palace at ij^nofisoa in Crete and ehs- 
covered the Minoan civilizarion which lay behind 
that of ihe Mycenaeans. Since then continuous and 
ever more intensive research has broadened the 
bases of our knowledge, and pushed back further 
qnd further in quest of the earhest human soocries 
who inhabited the area. Much more su^y rem^ 
to be discovered, but it is already posable to piece 
togcthec the main outlines of this fascinating story. 

Very litdc is yet known of the activities of man 
m the cast Meiterranean during the Old Stone 
Age. Stone implemencs belonging to almost ail the 
main phases of the Palaeolithic have been found 
in Asia Minor, but scarcely any have yet come to 
light in Greece, and none ate known as yet from 
the j ig-lgnds of Crete and Cyprus. 

At present, then, the story begins with the ar¬ 
rival of people in a Neolithic (or New Stone) stage 
of culture, who knew the arts of food-producing 
and were therefore able to lead a settled life in 
permanent villages instead of wandering in search 
of game. The arts of farming and stock-breeding 
which these people brought with them had 
mvented in western Ask some time previously, and 
it was almost certainly the search for new land to 
cultivate which brought the first settlers to Cyprus 
and the shores of the Aegean. 

The earliest farmers known in Cyprus and north¬ 
east Greece w^e still at a stage when they did not 
use pottery* but in Cyprus at any rate they could 
make ciscellent stone bowls* and they no doubt also 
used contaioers made of other perishable materials- 
Very soon, however, pottery came into use all over 
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the aiea- In Greece and Cyprus, and at a recently 
discovered site in western Asia Minor this earliest 
pottery was painted with patterns in red on a light 
background, and has close relations with the early 
painted pottery of western Asia generally. In 
Greece a rougher type of pottery, decorated by 
means of impreasions made in the soft unbaked 
day with a stick, finger-nail or shell-edge, was used 
by some early groups. This type also re^mblcs 
some of the earliest pottery found on sites in 
westeni Asia. 

The houses in the early villages were often built 
of mud-brick, and the reinains of sucoessive te- 
buildings of these form mounds which are easily 
recognizable, and show that the same sites were 
inhabited for many generations. This means that 
the Mcolitbic people knew how to maintain the 
fertility of their fields by manuring, and it may also 
imply that they cultivated fruit trees, though we 
have no direct evidence of this until a kter phase of 
the Neolithic. They grew cereals, however, and 
bred cattle, sheep, goat and pig. Probably they 
practised tcuishumance, like some modern com¬ 
munities in the same region. 

The early settlements were generally small, tare“ 
ly exceeding to 8 by eighty yards in area. In Cyprus 
bouses were circular in plan and beehive-shaped. 
Round houses were known also in Gteccep but 
rectangular ones were much more common. Houses 
were often of mud-brick on a stone foundation, but 
timber-frame houses covered with wattle and daub 
have Tcccndy been recognised in Thessaly- A 
house-model from a site there shows that they were 
sometimes gabled. 

The early Neolithic people seem to have been 
peaceful. Their settlements arc generally undefend¬ 
ed and weapons arc rare. Only the sling was known, 
and used probably in hunting. There was some 
trade, but the communities were in most ways sclf- 
sufHcieut. Little is known of their religious beliefs. 
No temples and scarcely any graves are known,, but 
small models of bouses, chairs, tables, vases^ ani~ 
mals and hu man beings, chiefly womedi may have 
some leligious significance. Probably they bad 
some sort of fcrtiLiy cult, bke those of the sarly 
farmers of western Asia. 

In the bter suges of the Neolithic and the com- 
mcneement of the Bronze Age the picture changed 
and societies became definitely mote warfike. A 
new culture appeared in the north whose settle¬ 
ments^ often on the same sites as the older villages. 


were heavily defended by stone walls. These new 
people owned a material culture which sho ws con¬ 
nections with that of Neolithic people in the Bal¬ 
kans, and also perhaps with that of the first dry 
of Troy, 

A culture very like that of Troy it has been found 
on the Cilidan Flatu at the beginning of the Bfon2e 
Age, and the Early Bronze Age culture of G^-prus 
shows close similarities to the Cilidan and Trojan 
culture. In the various Islands of the Cycladea too, 
local cultures developed which owed much to the 
Troadic and Cj^riotc cultures, though they also 
have links with those of other parts of Asia Minor. 
The first Bronze Age culture of mainland Greece, 
known as Early HeMadic* also seems to be due to 
imniigtajits from the Tread and other parts of 
western Asia Minor, so closely does it resemble the 
remains from these areas. 

From the beginning of the second millennium 
B.c. Crete took a leading part in dcvelopTncnts in 
the east Mediterranean The Neolithic culture of 
Crete is stiU very imperfectly known, but its dark- 
faced, incised pottery seems to have more links 
with the early culture of oentxaJ Asia Minor than 
with those of main land Greece. Towards the middle 
of the third rniileunlum h.c. influertce and possibly 
immigrants from Asia hlinor and north Africa 
combined with the earlier culture to produce the 
Early Minoan culture. 

Cretan power and prestige were founded oo 
trade and mastery of the seiu They had bases in ihe 
Cydades and Rhodes^ and they perhaps dominated 
part of the Greek mainland. Their pottery has 
turned up in Syria, and piaures of 

Mlnoans appear on frescos in Egyptian tombs of 
the eighteenth dynasty. They influenocd Egyptian 
art in the New l^gdom periodl and it also seems 
likely that they penetrated into the central Medi- 
terrancaUp influencing particularly the art of the 
StiU Ncolichic inhabitants of Malta. 

The apogee of Cretan civilization was attainod 
in the Lite Minoan i period (about 1550-1400 b.c.), 
after which it seems Lkely that the isl^d fell under 
the domiiiation of mainlanders- By 1400 power 
in the Aegean had passed to the Myccnaeans. In¬ 
scribed day tablets of the Late Minoan il period 
(1450-1400 H.cJ from Knossos are written in an 
early form of Greek, identical with the language 
now known to have been spoken by the mainland 
Myccnaeans, and ^^uite diflerent from the Cretan 
language (j^f Minoan Scripta). 
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Soon after i xoo BrC* Mycenaean powcx oolbpsed 
under pressure from without. The last ctnturies of 
the second miUemijum a. c. arc a time of chaos and 
crisis all over the cast Mediterranean. Barbazim 
war-bands ranged far and widc^ burning and loot- 
ing towns and cities. Some of them» known to the 
Egyptians as Sea Peoples even got as far as at¬ 
tempting to invade Egjpt^ but were repulsed. In 
Crete the population retreated to inaccessible fast¬ 
nesses and evcT)’whcre standards of living feU dis¬ 
astrously. Only Cyprus seems to have escaped to 
some extent, and there a culture of Mycenaean 
tradition long persisted. In mainland Greece the 
‘T>ark Age*' which followed the end of Mycenaean 
civilization gradually gave pbee to a new synthesis 
which ultimately produced Classical Greek dviii- 
aation. 

Medttc!rrsmeaiif the Western- This article will 
touch on the prehistory^ of the following countries: 
Italy and the lialian islands, Malta* north Africa, 
Spain and the Balearic Islands, and the Mediter- 
f ancan coast of France. 

Knowledge about the prehistoric cultures of this 
region has grown only slowly* and at an unequal 
rate in different countries. Although some of the 
lands included contain striking monumental re¬ 
mains of prehistoric times ^ such as megulithic and 
rock-cut tombs, megalithic temples (as m Malta) 
and Cyclopean towers* as the rruraghi and /'aAyrfl/r of 
Sardinia and the Balearics, all of which early at- 
tracted the attention of craveUers and antiquaries, 
the field of prehistoric research was for long com¬ 
paratively neglected through excessive preoccupa¬ 
tion with Classical antiquitiesH 

In the later nineteenth century^ however^ much 
good work was done by devoted scholars* both 
amateur and professional, in various parts of the 
area, of which that of the brothers Sirct in south¬ 
eastern Spain, Pigorini in Italy, and Orsi and the 
brothers Cafici Ln Sicily achieved notable results. 
During the present century work has gone on in a 
more intensive fashion* particularly since the end 
of the last war, and it has now become possible to 
see the main oudines of prehistoric development in 
the area fairly dearly* though much sdJJ remains to 
be deared up. Vital to the interpretation of west 
Mediterranean prehistory^ has bem the W'ork of dis¬ 
covery and systemadjzation carried out by Dr L+ 
Bemabi Brea in recent years in Sicily and the 
Lipaii Islands. Beneath the medieval acropolis of 


Lipari itself his excavations have revraJed a magnif¬ 
icent stratified sequence of remains covering the 
whole of prehistoric rimes from the Neolithic on¬ 
wards. 

In the west Mediterranwt - unlike the east - the 
Palaeolithic is well represented. Abundant remains 
of the flint implements used by man in the earlier 
pacts of this period have beffl found in Spain* 
southern France and I^Jy, and nomecous finds of 
skeletons of Neanderthal men who made the 
Middle Fakeolithic atone took have aho been 
made in these areas. In the Upper Palaeolithic 
north-west Spain was included In the area of the 
hunting societies who produced the brilliant natu¬ 
ralistic paintings and engravings of animals well 
known in the caves of France, the Pyrenees and the 
Cantabrian Range, The influence of this art ex¬ 
tended to central and eastern Spain also, where 
engravings of similar ty'pc have been found. Re¬ 
cently a rather similar art has been, found in Sicily. 

In btc Uppet Palaeolithic and Meflolithic times* 
however* a somewhat difierent type of art devel¬ 
oped along the east coast of Spain' this depicted 
vigorous series of the life of groups who special¬ 
ized in hunting with bow and arrows (as against 
the harpoons used in the north-west), and who 
sometimes used them in fighting among themselves. 
Pictures in a similar style have again recently come 
to light in Sicily, 

At the beginning of the Neolithic period* how^ 
ever, cultural influences began to come from the 
east rather than the West and north, and southern 
Italy and Sicily became for a time the focus of 
progress. The earliest Neolithic societies in the 
West Mcdiccrcanean wctc smaL groups of primi- 
tivt &rmers who used pottery decorated wii pat¬ 
terns impressed in the wet day with a stick, finger 
or shell edge before firing. This pottery has dose 
aflinities with very esirly pottery from the Balkans* 
Greece and western Asia, and it indieaecs pretty 
dearly the direction from which its makers proba¬ 
bly reached the west, This pottery is also known 
from the Sudan and parts of north Africa, and it is 
possible that a separate stream reached Spain from 
this direction and mingled there with the one which 
had followed the northern coast of the Mediter- 
f mean* The spread of the users of this pottery over 
large areas may be accounted for by the primitive- 
oess of their agriculture. They were probably igno¬ 
rant of techniques of preserving the fertility of the 
soil and so were forced to move on every few years 
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in quest of new hmd, Kemains of the users of im¬ 
pressed potter)' have beeiii found in south-eastern 
Sicily, Mdi:a, northern Africa* Spain, south¬ 
ern France and north-western Italy. Their remains 
have also come to light on *±ie Triemid islands* off 
the ease coast of Italy, and to reach these and Nfalta 
they mtist have had boats. They are never found 
fiu inland, and it may be inferred that much of thcLc 
coastwise spread was by sea. They cultivated cereals 
and were stock-breeders, but in many cases they 
also supplemented this by hunting and collecting 
shell-hsh, activities which they perhaps took over 
from the older MespUthie inhabitants, just as they 
also adopted some of the latter's equipment of 
pigmy Rints. Perhaps because of their still semi- 
nomadic mode of life, their settlements did not 
form mounds like those of the earliest farmers in 
the eastern Meditcxianeau^ 

After the initial unifocmity produced by the 
spread of the imprcssed-pottery peasants^ local 
groups soon emerge and diverge more or less 
rapidly from each other. In southern Italy and the 
Lipari Islands impressed pottery was soon super¬ 
seded by more attractive painted pots whose shapes 
and patterns read] those used by early farmers in 
Greece and theBaXkans. hi southern Italy the makers 
of painted pottery lived in villages of farmsteads 
surrounded by ro^-cut ditches. Villages may con¬ 
tain up to a hundred circular enclosures, each be- 
tween six and a half and twentj^-two yards La dia¬ 
meter, and delimiting a small faimj^rd^ Apart from 
the ditch which encloses the village or farmstead, 
there is generally an outer one which takes in a 
much greater area^ and may have surrounded the 
helds and pastures. More th^in xoo such sites have 
been idendhed on aerial photographs on a plain in 
northem Apulia which is only miles long and 
thirty broad. Little is known, bowever, about the 
religion or burial practices of these people; such 
burials as have been found were gicnecally in rub¬ 
bish pits. 

The fashiou of making ditched enclosures around 
settlements spread to Sicily, but otherwise the im.- 
pressed pottery culture condnued there, though a 
certain amouut of painted pottery was made or 
imported. The earliest paintfal pottery in Italy was 
of a very sicnpLc type, hut later more elaborately 
decorated styl« appeared. Finally, however* at the 
end of the NeoliThk period, fashions changed, and a 
monochrome rftd pottery came into use in southern 
Italy^ the Lipari Islands* and even in north-eastern 


Sicily. By this time the Upari Islands had become 
an important centre for the ciport of the volcanic 
glass, obsidian, which was much priced for the 
manufacture of tools and weapons^ such as arrow¬ 
heads, and of which almost inexhaustible supplies 
existed oo the islands. 

At the begianmg of the Bronxe Age, probably 
soon after zooo h.c., new inRuences, and probably 
also colonists, reached Sidly and Lipari from the 
eastern Mediterranean. It is significant of changing 
social and economic conditions that settlements, 
which had been generally on Bat ground and often 
undefended in Neolithic times* are now found more 
and more in inaccessible, carily defensible^ though 
ofren uncomfortable posirions. Trade and com¬ 
merce were developing rapidly* and with iners^sed 
wealth and the interdependence of communities 
came the accompanying scourges of war and pira¬ 
cy. Sicily was colonized by various groups of 
people w-ho used different types of painted pottery 
with eastern Mediterranean affinities, Tlacir settlor 
mcDts arc found on small rocky acropolises, and 
their cemeteries are nearby, often in the rocks belo w 
the settlement, They intrEsduced the rock-cut burial 
vault which was such a common form of burial La 
the east Mediterranean. These occur in groups of 
up to about thirty, corresponding to the settle¬ 
ments, which are already the nuclei of urban ag- 
gLomtiAtions. In lipari the Early Bronze Age 
people used unpainted pottery* which was deco¬ 
rated with incisionj and has strong afflniries with 
the Early Helladic pottery of Greece. By the mid- 
sbeteenth century b.c. Upari, at any rate, had come 
within the orbit of Aegean traders, since fra^ents 
of Minoan and Mycenaean pottery ranging in 
date from about i j j o to 1400 s.c. have been found 
among the loi^ rctniuns. 

Meanwhile in other pans of the west Mediter¬ 
ranean various cultutes had arisen, all characterized 
by the use of monumental rock-cut or megalithic 
collective tombs. In Malta there are tock-cut combs 
and megalithic temples, the btter resembling tombs 
in plan, but actually used for the odebrarioo of a 
cult of ancestors and of a fertility goddess. In its 
kter stages this culture was strongly inBucnced by 
the Minoan/Mycenean dviiizatioa but to the cad 
it seems to have been without metaL 

Along the eastern and southern coasts of Spain 
small metal-using communities of semi-urboo ^pc 
sprang up and flourished throughout the first half 
of the second fwillfnnhim b.g* They appear to have 
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had wide coDtacts witk Afnca, Italy and the castera 
Mcdiicrtanean. In south-east Spain, they buried 
their dead in beehive-shaped tombs {set Tholo^ 
Tombs)^ along with an clabotate paraphermlk of 
symbolic and ritual objects, and pottery^ both plain 
and decorated with religious symbols. Another 
t>‘pe of pottery often found in these tombs is the 
scHzallcd Bell-Bcakcr {svt plate 24, page 54)^ which 
is also found in northern Icaly^ Sardmk, southern 
France^ north-east Sicily, and even north Africa. 
This type of drinking vessel is also widespread in 
central and north-western Europe at about the 
same time, where it seems to be characteristic of a 
people of pastorahsts and mders. 

By the fourteenth century b.c- Italy and Sicily 
had been drawn fully into the orbit of Mycenaean 
commerce, while copper ingots of Mycenaean type 
have been found as faraheld as Sardinia. The people 
of Lipari and eastern Sicily now used a new grey 
pottery; in lipari this is found in vLUages of up to 
twenw-three oval hu^, ruled by chiefs who had 
larger huts and used imported Mycenaean pots, 
wt^c in Sicily it comes from large cemeteries of 
rock-cut tombs on the coast. Probably the settle¬ 
ments were on the flat ground nearby, but uothing 
is left of them. These people used metal freely for 
jewellery, tools and weapons, some of the latter 
being of an already outdated Aegean pattern. They 
also had meial v^els which they perhaps im- 
potied* Mj-cenaean traders also supplied them with 
blue paste beads, which arc found at this time in 
Malta, south-east Spain, France and many other 
parts of Europe as wclL 

In Malta, the tempk-builders had disappeared 
by 1400 B.c* and had been succeeded by metal- 
using people from south Italy, who were them¬ 
selves supplanted shortly after by new colonists 
from Sicily. In souch-eastern Spain, too, the older 
culture was replaced by a new one which discarded 
the old ritual equipment and substituted single 
burial, in cists or Urge jars, for collective inter¬ 
ment. These new people were eitxcmely warlike, 
living in inaccessible settlements on hillsides or 
small plateaux, but they were competent tuetallur- 
giscs, using brcnxe freely for tools and weapons. 

In mainland Italy^ however, metal long remained 
scarce, except in the vicinity of the Po Valley. This 
region was occupied in the Neolithic period by 
people of Balkan affinities, but Uter communities 
appeared who created a local bronze industry based 
on that of central Europe. They hved in villages of 


timber-frame houses walled with watde and daub* 
In their later phases these were often raised on 
piles to avoid the consequences of floods which 
became more frequent with the worsening of cU- 
matc which took place in the tatter part of the 
second millennium in this region. The rest of Italy 
was inhabiied in the Bronze Age by tribes who also 
lived in hut villages, but thdr economy seems to 
have been more pastoral 

The troubles which brought about and followed 
the collapse of Mycenaean power about 1100 b.C. 
had their repercussions in Itdy. The Middle Bronze 
Age villages of lipari were violently destroyed by 
people Erom the mainland who then settled there. 
This event may be recalled in a legend preserved by 
the Greeks about the conquest of Lipari by Lipacos 
the son of Auson from the mainlaad. Other tradi¬ 
tions recorded by later Greek colonists speak of 
the crossing of the Sikds from Italy to Sicily, and 
this too naay be reflected in the abandonment about 
the same time of the coastal settlements there in 
favour of rocky fastnesses some distance inland. 
These settlemcsnts were, however, of truly urban 
size, and the dead from them were deposited in 
cemeteries of rock-cut tombs, which oken number 
several thousand. Though there arc no more My¬ 
cenaean imports, the whole culture is permeated by 
recollections of Mycenaean dvili2ation. In a settle¬ 
ment at Pantallca the ruler even lived in a palace 
modeUed on the Mycenaean mcga.rofi- Several 
stages of this culture have been distinguished^ and 
it survived until the arrival of Greek colonists in 
the eighth century b.c. 

The cause of the inv^ion of Lipari and eastern 
Sicily may well have been the arrival in Italy of 
bands of invaders belonging to the so-called “nrn- 
field cultures'^ of central Europe. These may have 
been the flrst speakers of Indo-European language 
in Italy. They brought with them thedx burial-rite 
of cremation, which had a vogue in Italy, though 
liter the inhabitants of many areas switched back 
again to inhumadon. Cremarion, however^ con¬ 
tinued to be the fuk in northern Italy dluring the 
Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages, and a fine in¬ 
dustry of beaten bronzework following central Eu¬ 
ropean models developed in this area. In the late 
eighth century b,c. the Early Iron Age culture of 
Tuscany was transformed, partly through the in¬ 
fluence of Greek and Phoenician merchants at¬ 
tracted by the rich iron ores of the area, and per¬ 
haps also partly by immigiants from Asia Minor, 




according to ttifi tradidoii preserved hj Herodo¬ 
tus, into the brilliam Etrusoin dvili^ation. 

A similar transformation Tjeras effected in ea st er n 
and southern Spain in the culture of the natives hj 
Phocnidana operating from bases like Carthage, 
’which they had established among the backward 
peoples of northern Africa, and the Greeks, who 
GolonJ?;cd the Spanish coast from thdr older colony 
of Massilia, in southern France. The result was the 
creation of the Iberian cuJrure with its attractive 
scolptuTG and painted pottery. Farther inland, how¬ 
ever^ Spain was now occupied by the descendants 
of L'rnfield people* who were almost cec^nly al¬ 
ready Celtic in speech. 

In the west Mcditemnwi islands local cultures 
long continued to flourish. In Sardinia and the 
Paleatics the population lived in villages dominated 
and defended by the massive stone towers called 
and fafsj^c^s respectively and built stone 
towers known as “giants' graves” in Sardinia and 
in the Balcarics f Minorca, Megalithlc 
Remains in). This way of life continued down to^ 
and cvcQ after, the Roman conquest. The Sar¬ 
dinians produced a remarkable art featuring partic¬ 
ularly rather spindly figures of men and anknaXs m 
bronze, which has inHuenccd some modern sculp¬ 
tors. In Corsica, where a similar culture probably 
olsted, a series of huge stone monoliths carved to- 
represent figures has recently come to light. 
plate 

Megalith. Megalithic (from the Greek for "large 
stone'’) is the term applied to Neolithic and ChaJ- 
coOthic monuments, built of great blocks of stone; 
a typical example is Stonehenge (jyj colour plate 
xv). Many long barrows contain a megalithic bunal 
ch^ber. Also megalithic are the long avenues of 
Camac (jjit plate p^g^ ^9) h3 Brittany and the 
filmous monuments of hlinorcs (jTf plate 96, page 
i9^). 

Megaliths are found all round the coast of west¬ 
ern Europe* from which it may be assumed that the 
people who were responsible for them were sea¬ 
farers. 

MegaiifliropuB palaeojavanicus. The type speci¬ 
men is a fragment of a lower jaw with first molar 
and TWO premolars io position, from antral Java. 
The jaw is that of a giant ape-man, comparable in 
size wtith that of an adult gorilla, but without the 
typical large canines. Other speomens have sub- 


ssquently been found, but the exact status of 
MegMthropus in the history of human cvolntiou 
remains m dispute. It probably represents an early 
coUaterd fprm. 

Megamn {plural - megara). Aroomin the shape of 
a narrow hall with a porch at one end and no exit 
at the other, and often with an open hearth in the 
centre. The name comes from the resemblance of 
the plan to Homer's description of the hall of 
Odysseus. 

Megiddo. The ruin of ancient Megiddo, the Ar¬ 
mageddon (Hebrew kar-mi^'diio^ '^Mount of Me¬ 
giddo”) of the Apocalypse, which stands nearly 
seventy' feet high and has an area on the summit of 
over ten acres, is tCKlay called Tell d-MuteseUinia 
and lies on the north side of the Carmel Ridge, 
commanding the strategic opening of the best pass 
from the coastal pkin of Palestine to Esdraclon. 
A Getoian expedition excavated there from 1303 to 
1905,but the major work was done by Chicago 
University from 19^3 to 1939. They made a deep 
sounding ihrough twenty levels to an early fourth 
millennium settlement. By Middle Bronze Age 
times the dty was strongly fortified, hut even 50 it 
was evidentiy destroyed frcquenily in this period, 
culminating in a great devastation, probably due to 
the Egyptian conquest of Palestine which marks 
tile end of the Middle Bronze Age. The evidences 
of violence are less frequent in the Late Bronze 
Age, and the culture of Palestine in this period of 
Eg^^tian domination reflects the Canaanite civiliza¬ 
tion to the north. Though there are signs of destruc¬ 
tion towards the end of the twelfth century,, after 
tiic end of the Bronze Age and the arrival of the 
larachtes, the people who resettled the mound 
seem stiU to be Canaamtes* The cultural influence 
from the north continued and is seen in a cache of 
over 200 carved ivories of a type well known Later 
ftom as far afield as^ Assyria, but showing Phoeni* 
clan design and workmanship. The earliest known 
Israelite remains belong to the period of Solomon, 
to whom ace attributed some commodious stables 
capable ofaccoimnodatiog about 41 o horses^ and a 
triplc-piered gate almost identical with one dis¬ 
covert at Haior. Megiddo was probably de¬ 
stroyed in 735 B.C by Tiglath-PUeser nr, when it 
became the capital of an Assyrian provincCi but its 
subsequent history is of minor importance. Su 
plate ay, page. tSi. 
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Memphis 

Memphis- The capital of Egypt in the e^est 
times, Memphis 15 meotiOMd sevcial times in the 
Old Testament and is situated on the west banh of 
the Nile fourteen miles south of Caizo^ at Bedreshen. 

It was the chief seat of woiship of the god Ptah. 
Its rise to importance began when Mcncs made it 
the capital of the united kingdoms of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, It temained the ccntie of govern¬ 
ment and the brgest dty Ln Egyp^ 

Empire (157"^ the’worship of Amun 

repbeed that of Ptah^ and Thebers took the pbec of 
MemphJSj which underwent rapid decline, acceler¬ 
ated by the rise of the arable city of Fustat on the 
Opposite bank of the Nile* Its mins were used as a 
quarry for the building of Fustat and Cairo, with 
the rckiir that only a few heaps of rubble remain to 
mark the position of the city^ its royal palaces, 
temples and the Dwelling of Apis. But the necro¬ 
polis of Saqqara was protected by blown sand, and 
forms part of a rhain of pyramida and mastaba, 
c:xtending for twenty miles, from Giza to Dasbur. 

Among the chief monuments at Memphis arc the 
Sepulchre of Apis, which ’was discovered by A.F.F- 
Nfatietie in 1861, and the Copdc Monastery of St 
jeremias, found in ignj by J.E.QuibeD* which 
contains remarkable frescos and sculptures. An 
important sedcs of lemcotta heads of Greek work¬ 
manship and dating from the time of Persian rule 
down to the Ptolemaic period was discovered by 
Sir Flinders Petrie* Set pbte S8, page aSa. 

Mendoza Codex^ stt AztecS- 

Menlun A tall upright single stone, believed to 
have hem erected os a monument. Particularly 
common in western England, they are abo to be 
found in Europe^ Africa, and Asia* 

Mcrlmde. This is a site on the borders of the 
Libyan desert, thirty-two miles downstream &om 
Cairo- Excavations made here by H. Junket dis- 
dosed tbe remains of a large NeoEtihic settlement^ 
consisting of light huts made of branches, atfonged 
On dthcr side of a mam street* The foundadons of 
tbe dwellings were of pounded earth. Inside these 
were hearths* A primitive sort of silo was also 
discovered hcrCj consisting of trenches some twenty 
inches deep, lined with straw basket-work daubed 
with day* Wheat-grams were found in them- Large, 
buried jars were also found, which were probably 
used for storing food# Graves of the women and 


children were found mside and outside the huts. 
The bodies were buried facing east, in a contracted 
or foetal position - with tbe knees drawn up to the 
chin* The long-boncA of hippotamuses have been 
found here, stuck upright in the ground, probably 
fcpresendng some sort of religious monument* The 
village seems to have been abandoned when the 
invasion of tiie desert sands became Intolerable* 

Meroe* The main southern bastion of Egyptian 
Lnfiuencc, the city of Meroe was the southern 
capital of the kingdom of the Ethiopian kings of 
Napata from 700 to 300B,c. ErtcusLve ruins remain 
on the cast bank of the Nile in the Egjptian Sudan. 
Mcroitic sites extend over a ’wide area» as far up the 
Blue Nile as Rosedres. Remains have recently been 
found aoo miles south of Khartoum. 

The dty of Meroe was surveyed by E^psius in 
1S44. It consists of an enclosure containing royal 
palaces, the later ones having baths attacbed, and 
other buildings^ dating back to Aspaluta (about 
590 fl-c*)- A head of Augustus, now in the British 
Museum^ was found here* Outside the enclosure 
are several temples, including those to Isis, the 
iion-god Apiremak and the sun- Two miles south 
is a shrine ’with stelae of Queen Candace and 
AMniras, containing a reference to Au^stus. 

More distant cemeteries and pyramids were cx' 
cavated by G-Reianer in 1921^x5. There are two 
mam groups of pytaruids. The southern group 
dates from the eight to the third centuries b.c. 
Three kings were bu ried here. The northern group 
dates from the third century b.c. ’with a pyramid 
of thirty kings and queens* A great cemetery of 
nobles was found one mile west of the city. 

Iron was smelted north of Khartoum from 400 
jelC- Workings have been found on an island in the 
Nile north of Khartoum and in the region of Lake 
Chad. 

The main inscriptions that have been found ore 
not only in Egyptian hieroglyphicB, but also in 
Meroitic scripts and are modelled on debased Egyp* 
tion* Fragments of Greek mscriptions have also 
been discovered. Set plate 89, page 283. 

Mesolithic. Mesolithic (^'middlestonc^^ is that port 
of the Holocene epcKh which lies between the 
Palaeolithic of the Plciatocene epoch and the 
NeoEthic and links the two together- It may be 
said to begin round about 10,000 b-C- From the 
point of view of material prosperity it was largely 
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ft oontifitJJWice of the Palaeoliihic* but it slso maEks 
the beginning of the fbod-pcodudngj as opposed 
to the focid-g:atheii£ig and hunting, period. A char¬ 
acteristic ^tonc tool of the Mesolithic Age is the 
microUth of the Aztlian culture (ife a/sG Stone 
Afie). 

Mesopotamia, Iraq. 

Mesopotamian Sculpture^ Statuaty on the large 
scale is not an art in fl^hich the people of andent 
Mesopotamia excelled, partly because they had no 
good stOQc, and prefecred to work with precious 
materials, but m^y because thdt talent was for 
drawing figures in scenes of action, depicted on 
ftat surfaces. These were mohly pajotings on plas¬ 
tered walls and consequently have ncady all per¬ 
ished hy decay. 

Humao forms in the round ate n^ly always of 
small siae, being designed to stand in temples be¬ 
fore the presence of the god*s elfigy so as to keep 
him continually in mind of the dedicators. A de¬ 
posit of archaic figur^p both men and women, was 
found at Tell Asmar near Baghdad; they are stark 
and angular, their eyes inset crudely with white 
shell giving a dark spot for the pupil. In strong 
contrast with these appear (about looo b,C-) the 
celebrated Gudea statuettes, all {with one eiccp- 
don) bckig much smaller than life. These are not 
Only of fine style and finish, but they depict the 
governor of different ages, and are worked in dif¬ 
ferent carefully-selected stones which, he tdls us, 
were specially imported. The sudden excellence of 
these figures is tineiplained, for they have no 
known focerurmera^ and no subsetpient statuary 
(rare La any case) preserves their remarkable quali- 
des. 

In the art of bas-relief on stone several ages of 
Mesopotamian history have left notable estamples. 
At the height of Sumerian civiUiation, abont ajoo 
B.C., dicTc arc the femous reliefs on ihe "Stele of 
the Vultures", in the Louvre* Still more accom¬ 
plished is the great sculptured moaument, also 
in the Louvre, of Naram-Sin, of about lyoo b.c* 

Best known of all Mesopotamian scuipturcs ate 
the Assyrian reliefs-, belonging to ihe ninth to 
seveuth centuries b,c. These storied slabs^ which 
have ro be imagined as brightiy coloured, lined the 
chambers, courts, and passages of the palaces which 
successive Idogs of Assyria built for themselves* 
The lion-hunt sculpturcE of Ashur-bani-pal iu the 


B ritish Museum, with their combination of splendid 
animal-studies and ineihaustible detail, are of un¬ 
surpassed iatcrest amang extant works of ancient 
art. Ste plate page 1B4. 

MesoMic- An era of the eai:th''s histo^ lasting for 
some ti0pOoo,oO0 years and comprising the geo- 
lo-gical periods of Triassic, Jurassic, and Creta¬ 
ceous. It was preceded by the Palaeozoic and 
Archaean eras, and succeeded by the Cacnoioic 
era. It is sometimes tailed the Secondary era. 

MeKico* Few countries in the world provide such 
a rich field for the archaeologist as Mexico. Some 
two thousand sites have been recorded by the 
Mexican authorities^ includkig pyramids, architec¬ 
tural remams of varioux kinds, temples, houses, 
tombs and fortificarions. This is partly because 
with few exceptions, the monuments of the many 
cultures which Nourished before and up to the 
Spanish conquest were allowed to decay aatur^y» 
while the books of pictiire-writing of the Indians 
were deUbcrately destroyed by the Spaniards. Only 
three codices, as these books are called, survive 
Maya). Consequently evetyrhing in Mexico 
which would in Kuropc be regarded as medieval 
history must be treated archacoiogically. 

The beginning of Mexican archaeology goes 
back to about 15,000 b.g. This early period was a 
hunting and food-gathering phase, comparable to 
the Middle or Upper Palaeolithic in Europe. The 
first inhabiiants were nomads who had crossed into 
America from Asia by the Bering Strait, and Eilteted 
down through America* Naturally their remains 
arc few, and only two sites are worth serious con- 
sideratiom At the first, Tepexpan. the fossilized 
skeleton of a muti was found fece downwards in 
lake sediment of the Pleistocene era - about 10,000 
B.c. The inteiprctadon of this find has been ques¬ 
tioned, and it has been suggested that the skdetoo 
represents an intrusive burial. The second find, at 
Santa Isabel Iztapan, consisted of stone artifacis 
associated with the bones of a mammoth* 

The first settled communities, and the cultiva- 
rion of maize, a phase comparable to the Neolithic 
in Europe, can be dated to between i ^txs ac* and 
laoo H.c, This period, known variously as the 
Archaic, pte-Oassic, or Formative, lasted up to 
between a.d* noo and 500. It is best known for its 
little, solid, hand-mod^cd figurines, variations of 
which are found all over Mexico and the area to the 
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the south. This culture has been sttidied most 
ihoroughly in the Valley of Mexico. The Early 
Fotmadvc Period h represented by El AfboUilo, 
Zacatenco^ and TTatilcq. In the Middle period 
Tlatilco had grovn into a sizable village^ and other 
sites in this period were Copilco and Coatepec. 
There was a great advance in the pottery of thi? 
period and jade figurines have also been foiind+ As 
far as we can tell, the Olmec, or La Venta people of 
the Gulf Coast were the most advanced at this tiine. 
They wiU be described later. The Late Formative 
period, represenied by CuicuiJco, saw the develop¬ 
ment of a regular priesthood. A large circular 
mound, in three terraces^ surmounted by a small 
temple, could only have been produced after a high 
degree of social organization had been achieved k 
T he period held the germs of all the prindpal 
elements of the Classic period, the Golden Age of 
Mexican archaeology, which was to follow it. The 
transition was a gradual one, and several of the 
great cities of the Classic period had their be¬ 
ginning in the Formative. 

Probably the Classic period began somewhere 
betw'cen a.d. loo and 300. Jn the Ma}^ area, k is 
somewhat arbitrarily supposed to have begun about 
A.D. jao, the date of the earliest surviving insetip^ 
tions. It w'as a period of large cities, great cultural 
advances, and regional specialization, but one of 
regular intercourse between the various areas, pot¬ 
tery of obviously Teotihuaedn manu^cture, for 
example, being found as far south as Kamlnaljuyu 
in GuatemaJa. Technically, however, it still re¬ 
mained a Stone Age culture. 

The period is very compLicated, and wc can treat 
it best by cooridcring the various regions sepa¬ 
rately. They were the highlands of central Mexico, 
the State of Oaxaca, the Gulf Coast region, the Maya 
area including the States of Tabasco, Chiapas, Cam¬ 
peche, Quintana Roo, and Yucatan, and hnaily the 
north and west of Mexico w^hich ate not so well 
knowrn aichaeologicaliy. 

On the Gulf Coast, the most advanced culture 
at ihe beginning of die period was that of the 
Olmecs. It was also a culrure which seems to have 
had a great influence on the development of other 
areas. The earliest find of importance w'as the 
Tuxda Statuette, discovered in i^oz. It represents 
a man w^earing a beak-like mask, and is inscribed 
with a date which if interpreted correctly would 
correspond to a.d. tdz. This would place it in the 
Formative period^ but it is relevant to the Classic 


period because of a number of carved Btelac, one 
of which bears an even earlier date, found at Tres 
Zapotes by hiatthew Stirling in 195^. These monu¬ 
ments, and especially the dates inscribed on them, 
may well have been the forerunners of the calendar 
system w'hich spread all over Mexico, reaching its 
highest development among the Maya. The prind- 
pal Ohnee sites were Tres Zapotes^ Ceno dc las 
Mesas, and La Venta. Tres Zapotes consists of a 
number of mounds extending over a distance of 
about a mile and a half. The jaguar was one of their 
gods, often represented by ceremonial axes. These 
are carved with ferocious faces with snarUng lips 
and beetling browns. They also made colossal 
monohthic stone beads,and naturalistic pottery and 
jade figurines, all characierized by a mouth 
drooping at the corners. 

The HuaxtecS;, living ferther north in Vera Cruz, 
San Louis Potosi and TamauUpas, were a warlike 
people who kept their identity not only through 
the Classic period, but also through the troubled 
times of the post-Ciassic. Serious excavadons have 
been undertaken in the area by Du Solicr, Ekhokn, 
and Garcia Fayou. Hie whole area is very rich m 
reinzms+ The most characteristic feature of their 
architecture is perhaps the combination of rectam 
giilar and circular structures in the same building- 
Their sculpture is bold and simple. They pracdsed 
cranial deformadon and tattooing. Their pottery in 
the Late period was generally painted with a white 
slip and ftjrther adorned with heavy complicated 
patterns in black. Spouted vessels rather like tea¬ 
pots, used for chocolate, are the best known shape. 

Aho in the centre of the state of Vera Cruz was 
the so-called Totonac, or Tajln culture. This too 
sutv'ived into late post-dassic times. The data of 
its origin is uncertain, but it is almost eertain to 
have l^en later than the Olmec culture. The most 
important site is Tajin, where there are many 
pyramids and mounds and no less than three ball- 
courts, covered by a deep layer of tropical vegeta- 
dou. Only some of the buildings have been ex¬ 
plored. Among these is the unique Fj^ramid of the 
Niches, a building of seven terraces, each delimited 
by a well-marked cornice. The top is reached by 
two stairways and the fecc of each terrace b lined 
with a row of rectangular niches. There arc alto¬ 
gether 04 of these, and they may have some con¬ 
nection with the length of the solar year* With one 
more, possibly in a temple on top, there would be 
one for each dlay^ 





Taj in style sculpture is of a high order. Very typ¬ 
ical are palmate stones, i^shapcd yokes, and thin 
axe-like stones, carved in the form of human 
heads. Relief carving is chai:actcrizMl by tight 
scrolls and double outlines. Many examples of 
Taj in sculpture have been found in the Maya area. 

While the great advance into the Classic period 
seems to have been initiated by the people of the 
Gulf Coast, the heart of the period was undoubt¬ 
edly in the highlands of central Mexico. Foe this 
arcsi Teodhuacan is the best example- It was the 
leading dty in the Valley of Mexico, and has been 
the subject of many excavations, on which Batres, 
Gamio, Linne, and Armillas have worked* It had 
its origin in the Fotmadve periodp and dominated 
the area until its final decay, apparently before the 
Tolttcs at the end of the Oassic period. There are 
two huge pyramids^ one of the sun, the other of 
the moon, the Temple ofQuetaalcoatl, a long cer¬ 
emonial road, as well as numerous other buildings. 
The Temple of Quctzalcoatl is a stepped py ramid 
with alternate representations of QuctJjalcoad, the 
feathered serpent, and ofthc rain god TlaJoc, Other 
gods they worshipped were a large female deity 
whose attributes are uncertain* and Xipc Tot^* 
the flayed god, whose victims’ skins ww worn by 
the priests who sacriheed them. The influence of 
Teotihuaciii spread far and wide, and examples of 
her pottery were traded as far south as Kaminal- 
juyu in Guatemala. Her figurines show a progres¬ 
sive claboiatioa from the simple hand^modellcd 
cyp^ Formative period to very" complicated, 

mould-made, and far less pleasing, mass-p^o^^^™^ 
articles of their bst period. Pottery showed consid¬ 
erable varieiy. The best known shape is a qrliriidrical 
vase with slab-like tripod feet. Decoration w^as 
commonly achieved by cutting away the burnished 
Outer skin to reval the lighter paste from which 
the pot was made* Another remarkable ware was 
ornamented by a coating of coloured stucco applied 
like cloisonne. 

Just as the influence of the Olmecs is traceable in 
Tcotihuacan, so is that of Teodhuacin to be seen aU 
Over Mexico. This is particularly true of the prov¬ 
ince of Oaxaca, where the Zapotecs, sicuatfd be- 
rween the Teotihuaoanos and the Maya, received 
strong influences from both, and also from the 
Olmces. The best-knowm Zapotec city is Monte 
Alban, where the whole of the top of a hill has been 
levelled off to form a huge phsA bordered by the 
customary mounds and terraces. Their develop¬ 


ment also began in the Formative period and the 
well-known early figures, called Los Danaantes, the 
Dancers, show the typical drooping Olmec mouth, 
and caps not unlike those of the colossal stone 
heads of the Olmces. They worshipped chiefly a 
god known as Coeijo, a fain god comparable to the 
Tlaloc of central Mexico. Other gods included a 
cord goddess, a general agricultural god and Xipc 
Totec, Human sacrifices w^cre offered to all of 
these. They had, like the Maya, a bar and dot sys¬ 
tem of numefstion, and a esdendar derived from 
the Maya. Important people w'ere buried in tombs, 
with urns modelled in the forms of their gods* 
Certain very rich tombs contained quantities of 
gold ornaments, probably made by die Mixtecs. 
The Mi.xtecs seem to have become the dominant 
power in Oaxaca towards the end of the Classic 
period, but they do not seem to have subjugated 
the Zapotecs completely because the two tribes 
vvere both resisting the Aztecs at a much later date* 
The most interestiDg, and most studied, p^ple 
id Mexico w^ere the Maya, They, too, were influ¬ 
enced by the Olmecs. They arc best known for 
their caJendrical knowledge which they recorded 
on stone monuments. Many of their centres were in 
Chiapas, Tabasco, Quintana Roo and Yucatan. 
Their greatest development, however^ took place in 
thePeten which is in Guatemala. Two Mexican sites 
are of paramount importance. At PaJeoque, Alberto 
Ruz discovered a tomb built into a pyramid, con¬ 
taining the burial of an important chief, and very 
rich in grave^goods* This has given rise in some 
quartets to speculation^ which does not seem to be 
really justified, of connecuons with ancient 
At Bonampak, an American photographer, Giles 
Healey, found a number of wall-pdntings pre¬ 
served under a coating of lime, which can be made 
transparent by the application of paraffin. The 
study of these has thrown much light ou the cere¬ 
monial and ritual life of the Maya. At the cad of the 
Classic period all building and astronomica] activ¬ 
ity cea^ in southern Mexico and the Peten, 
though in Yucatan the I^laya remained to be su^ 
jeeted to ^^exicaxI domination in the Laie Classic 
period. This period Is marked by the rise of Tula, 
the abandonment of Tcotihuacin and the upheaval 
among the Maya already described, llie home of 
the Toltccs is the great dty o£ Tula, where for a 
number of years excavations have hocti carried out 
Udder Mexican government auspices by Jorge R* 
Acosta and others. They have shown that Chichen 
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ItzA^ in Ygcatin has many remarkable similarities; 
feathered serpent portals^ Chacinool (rain-god) 
EgureS] and the same sequence of colour baneb on 
buildings^ The Mexicans who inicrvened in the 
quarrels of the Maya cities of Yucarin must have 
been Toltecs. The Toltecs themsclires later sulfercd 
under an inTision of barbaric hunting people, the 
ChichimccSj bands of whom spread into the Valley 
of Mexico. They gradually adopted the culture of 
the dries already established there. One of these 
tribes^ the Aztecs^ was the dominant tribe at the 
time of the Spanish conquesL 

The problems of the archaeologist in Meaico are 
complex and varied- One of the most interesting is 
exactly what lead to the break-up of the Gassic 
period. The difficulty in solving this lies to some 
extent in the wealth of sites needing excavation and 
the limits whidi have to be set to the resources 
available- The Mexican authorities have done 
wonderful work* and solutions to the problems of 
the Gassic and Late Qassic period arc only a mat¬ 
ter of time* The same is true to some extent of the 
Formative period^ but the chances of learning very 
much about the early hunting period are not so 
good* colour plate x, plates 31-^2, 94, pages 
iSS“a86p aSS- 

MicroUth- Microliths ("small stones”) are tiny 
flint tools which are principally found in Mesoli¬ 
thic setdements and camps such as those of the 
Azilian culture. They are very small flakes about 
an inch longi skilfitily chipped and carefully shaped. 

Middcm A refuse-dump* onto which prehistoric 
man thitw all his discarded objects* chiefly bones 
and shells. Since much of what archaeology has 
discovered about the past is based on what man has 
discarded* lost* or thrown away as no longer useful, 
middens are a very valuable source of material to 
the archaeologist. 

Middle Stone Mesolithic W Stone Age. 

Midland Man, ae Amwica, Early Man in and 
Fossil Man. 

Miller, Hugh (tSo2-|6)* For long an ordinary 
quairy-workcr, Hugh ^filler develDped a passion 
for geology' aroused by the specimens he uncov¬ 
ered in the pits where be worked along the shores 
of the Motay Firth in Scotland. He eventually 


achieved fame as a geologist and his book TStf Old 
BidSandj/om (i ^41) became a dasslc. 

MimieaDta America* Early Man in* 

Minoau Civiilratiem* From about 2400 to 
1400 B.c- Crete was the centre of a splendid dvili- 
Kation* all trace of which then disappeared* except 
for the legends recorded by the Greeks of classical 
times. It fell to Sir Arthur Evans to prove that the 
legends were based on fact- By his brilliant excava¬ 
tions on Crete, principally at Kuossos (tu plate 68* 
page 142), he proved the existence of a civilization 
centuries older than that of the classical Greeks. He 
called this dviltzation Miooan, nanting it after the 
legendary King Minos, and he divided it into three 
periods - Early* Middle and Late. 

The Early Minoan dviliEation lasted from about 
2f00-aooo B.c. This was followed by the Afiddie 
Minoan period, in which the island became cxtrecnc- 
ly wealthy through commerce. A brilljanc civiliza¬ 
tion was created* and the rulers who emerged at a 
few centres in the fertile central part of Crete built 
themselves large labyrinthine pakuDcs, the largest of 
which is the one at Knossos excavated by Evans. 
These palaces were several rimes destroyed, prob¬ 
ably by earthquakes* and each time rebuUc 00 
tra^dorial* but more splendid* lines. They were 
surrounded by populous and extensive towns, 
whose two-stori^ houses are pictured for us in a 
mosaic found at Knossos, and whose richer inhab¬ 
itants evidently lived in considerable luxury. 
Accounts and inventories were kept in a system of 
writing adapted and modified from the methads 
used by tite Egyptians and Syrians with whom the 
Minoans tTaded. However, there is no lingmstie 
link between Egyptian and Babylonian writing and 
the Minoan Smpt Linear B. Pottery was now 
made on the pottcr^s whed and wheeled vehicles 
were in use* Vases* sometimes eggshdl-thin, were 
painted wich attractive patterns* and the palaces and 
large houses were adorned with brightly coloured 
frescos depicting landscapes* fish, birds* ammali* 
and scenes from Cretan life. Many other arts* such 
as seal-making* carving in ivory and stone* metal¬ 
working and jewellery reached a high leveL 

The Cretan palaces and villas are collections of 
rectangular rooms* Ut by hght-welb and equipped 
with excellent drainage systems. The palaces wm 
furnished with long rows of magazines in which 
stocks of oU^ wine and graia were stored in huge 




jars. The fulcis ofCteiewcrepricst^kings, and iheii 

palaces contain various ritual instaJlfttious* suen as 
lustral batiis. They probably also prsided over 
displays of bull-leaping peifortned by sp«iially 
teamed youths and maidens, wluch were public 
spectacles, but also had their religious side* since 
the bull was important in Minoan ritual. The coiti^ 
pleic plan of the palaces and. the association of the 
piiest-ktng with bulls almost certainly gave rise to 
the Greek legend of the labyrinth and die Mino¬ 
taur. The buU-leapcfS themselves may well have 
been the children of subject people abroad sent to 
Crete as tribute. The Mkioansalso worshipped a fer¬ 
tility goddess, Tvbo was associated with w-dd animals 
and snakes, in cave sancmaries, and built piUaJ- 
shrines crowned with ‘‘horns of consecration . 
Their dead were buned in a great variety of ways. 

The Laie Minoan period began about 1550 s.c, 
tnd saw the climax of Cretan dviliaation. About 
14GO BX, the palace of Knossos was violently de¬ 
stroyed and supremacy in the Aegean area passed to 
the people of Mycenae^ S^t plates 95 » 
^87,189. 

Minoan Scripts. Sii Arthur Evans coined the 
term Minoan as a label for anything typical of the 
great prehistoric culture of Crete. His earliest re- 
seanches disclosed the existence of a piciograp^c 
script found chicfiy on engraved seal-sioocs, dating 
&oin the first part of the Middle Minoan period 
(1000-1550 B.C.); this he termed, after the eariy 
Eg^'ptian script* hieroglyphic^ His excavation of 
the palace of Knossos prod need abundant evidence 
of writings mostly on tablets of unbaked day in¬ 
scribed with a sharp stylus while the clay ivas moist. 
The analysis of these documents revealed two 
variant forms of the script, descended from the 
hieroglyphic, but repbdng the pictorial signs with 
bore and often unrecognizable outlines. These 
Evans named Linear a and Linear b. 

Another member of this femily was recognized 
in the Bronze Age script of Cyprus* called C}pro- 
Minoam The earliest example of this so far known 
is dated to the fifteenth century b.c.* and m varying 
forms it continued in use, both in Cyprus and in 
the Sydaq city of tJgarit (Bns Shamra), down to 
About the eleventh exatury. Examples are still rcla- 
rively few and poorly preserved* and the full history 
of tlw script is not yet known. Although direct 
evidence of continuity is lacking, this script must 
have been the origin of the Cypriot syllabary of the 
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dasdol period (sbeth to third centuries b.c.). This 
was used for inscriptions in Greek, and also in an 
unknown language usually called Eteo-Cyprian. It 
was deciphered by means of bilingual texts during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century* the first 
Steps being due to the English scholar George 
Smiriu It difiers in some details of its structure 
from Linear b, and only signs of the simplest form 
can be et[uated- in the two systems-* The direction of 
writing Is normally from right to Left, and in this it 
difiers from the Bronze Age Minoan scripts which 

all run from left to right 

linear A has been found inscribed on clay tablets 
and religious articles of stone and metal* and punt¬ 
ed tjr scratched on pottery from a large number of 
sites in ^liuoan Crete. Although some potters 
marks from sites outside Crete (Melos, Upari) My 
hai-e affiniti^ with this script, no true inscriptions 
have yet been found anywhere cbe. The largest 
collection of day tablets (about 150) U an ^chivc 
Etom the palace of Hagia Triada, near Phaistos in 
the south of Crete; but similac tablets have been 
found at Phaistos, Knossos, TyUssos. Pdaikastro, 
Zakio and Mallia. It was dearly in extctisivc use 
throughout Crete in the Middle Minoan period, 
probably continuing into the first part of the Late 
J^Enoan pericKl (roughly T j 50-14^0 a.c.); the exact 
chronological Unfits are disputed, and it is doubtful 
whether or not it overlapped with Linear b. 

The day cablets consist almost exdusivcly of 
bsts of what appear to be names, followed by 
amounts or numbers of various commodities. Nu¬ 
merous attempts have been mtade to interpret the 
inscripdons, in particular since the dedpherment 
of Linear b; but despite great advances m the 
understanding of their contents, little progress can 
be made at present in identifying the language, 
since very few of the sign-groups appear to re¬ 
present vocabulary words*! A Semitic coimecrion 
has been proposed, but has not yet been conclu^ 
sivdy demonstrated. 

The relationship between Linear a and linear a 
is now dearly seen not to be so dose as was be¬ 
lieved by Evans, who thought the later script was 
due to nothing more than orthographic refortm 
Significant difierences m the metric systems w^e 
observed by Emmett L.Benneti jnr. in 1950, an 
the dcmonstiarion that Linear b concealed the 
Greek language made it certain that the change cor¬ 
responded to the adaptation of the script to write 
a different langua^ TTae common origin is* how- 
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ever* beyond question; jnore than half the signs are 
rtcognizably the same in both scripts; biic Linear A 
rtmaJjis obscure^ and is likely to be so until more 
material is available fot study^ 

Liiieir b was fttst found on clay tablets at 
Knos?os in i^oc* where it was in use in the Late 
Minoan Palace, desEtoyed about 1400 HpC« But it is 
not yet recorded at any other site in Crete+ It w'as 
identified on the mainland of Greece on My cenaean 
jars found at Thebes and Orchomcnos in Boeotla^ 
at Elcusis in Attica, and at Mycenae and Tiryns in 
the Argolid. it was not untd 1559 that day tablets 
in this script were found on the mainland, in the 
Mycenaean palace at Pylos ha Messenia (a site 
called Epano Englianos, a few miles north-west of 
the Bay of Navarino). The tablets appear to date to 
about 1200 B.c. Further tablets of the thirteenth 
century were found at Mycenae in 195 a and later 
years, in buildings outside the citadel walls. The 
total number of tablets known to- date is about 
y*ooo^ but this includes a very large number of 
small fragments^ 

The script consists of ninety syllabic signs (some 
very rare ones may be variants rather than separate 
characters). TTicse are used in groups of from two 
to dght dgns^ separated into words by a small 
vertical stroke. Single syllabic signs are often used 
as abbreviations. The numeral system is sdf-evi- 
dent; it is decimal in character^ the number of units, 
tens and so forth^ being indicated by repealing the 
sign the appropriate number of times; upright 
strokes are units, horizontal bars tens, drdcs hun¬ 
dreds, circles with rays tbou&ands. TTie numerals 
are regularly accompanied by ideogramflp single 
signs denoting objects, toinmodides cic, many of 
them sufficiendy pictorial to be clearly recognisable. 

Each syliahic sign represents a whole syllabic; 
either a vowel (tf r / a a) or a consonant plus vowel 
(^iT Mi etc.). The range of consonants is re¬ 
stricted, and one scries of signs serves to represent 
jfc, kh and^; likewise p^ph and and / and th\i and 
r are confused in a single series. On the other hand 
two consonants unknown to later Greek ate used: 

representing the archaic Greek letter {f)^ 
which is found in some early alphabetic inscrip¬ 
tions; and q standing for the '^labJo-vekr^' conso¬ 
nants w^hich are partially preserved in Latin (as 
qu/r ^rffgu/V), but been climmatcd from all later 
Greek dialects. There are also a number of rare 
signs convendonaUy transcribed (or 

pff\ rd, fd) etc.; these arc probably not real doublets, 

jro 


but represent slightly different values; ra^ for in¬ 
stance is often to be read ™, as rerr. 

The script is ill-suited to die w^riting of the Greek 
language. As a result the gap betw^cen spelling and 
pronundatiQn is much wider than in alphabetic 
scripts. Consonants coming together are noted by 
the addition of extra vowels 
ku-m-s^ =rAhntfo(s) "gold""). But final consonants 
(only fj, r and s in Greek) ate omitted^ and a, /, r, 

and / arc also omitted at the end of a syllable before 
another consonant ^pkas^rss "swords-*; 

= Ma/koj "bronze"); pa-/f = pitrj/fs "all" or 
pa/er "father**). In addition i as the second member 
of a diphthong is omitted at the end of a word or 
syllable (pihMe = potMdn ^'shepherd", = j^r- 
nw "boys"); but is represented by the consonant J, 
if a vow'cl follow's immediately = h'mfo 

"priestess*"). 

The ambiguidcs inherent in this system have 
given an opportunity for attacks on the correctness 
of the decipherment; but it must be borne in mind 
that these ambiguities only appear so to us, and the 
correct reading would have been instantly appre¬ 
hended by the Mycenaean reader; in any case the 
tablets are all of the nature of memoranda or UstSj 
which were probably never Intended to be read by 
anyone other than those concerned in theic writing. 

The language of the tablets h a very ardiaic form 
of Greek, which is otherwise knovrn only from 
alphabetic texts of the seventh century b.c. on¬ 
wards. The closest relatives surviving into the 
classical pedod are the dialects of Arcadia and 
Cyprus, W'hich have long been believed to be relics 
of pre-Dofiatt Greece. The areas where cablets 
have been found w^ere inhabited in classical dmes 
by speakers of the Doric dialect, which is signifi¬ 
cantly dilTeteot fiom Mycenaean; these: peoples 
are believed to have caused the collapse of My¬ 
cenaean civilizatioii by their invasion about iioo^ 

1 too B.c. 

Despite its unfamiliar forms there is no doubt 
that the Mycenaean dialect is properly described as 
Greek. It shows sound-changes which arc char¬ 
acteristic of Greek; and its vocabulary' contains 
numerous w^ords which are known only in Greek. 
Some of these may be loan-words from a pre- 
Hellenic language of the Aegean area; but othcrai 
which arc not loan-words already show escaedy the 
same form as they have in classical Greek. The 
decipherment has in many respects confirmed pre¬ 
vious theories about the early stages of the Greek 


Luiguagc, and the lack of surprises ia yet ajiother 
proof of the validity of the dedphernimt. 

The decipherment was the sittglc-handed 
achievement of Michael Vemris. Nuinetous earlier 
attempts had failed owing to the lack of suilicieat 
n^ate^ial; hJs was the first which was able to make 
use of the newly published Pylos tablets. Much 
sound and valuable work had, however, hain done 
by Evans himself, the Finnish scholar J^Sundwall, 
and the Americans Alice Kober and Emmett L. 
Bennett 

No bilingual texts are known. The dedphecmcnt 
had therefore to begin by a statisrical analysis of the 
freejuency of signs in diilercnt positiofis and combi- 
oatioiis. The number of sigris indicated that it was 
a syllabary of simple type^ probably^ like the Cy¬ 
priot, consisdng of signs for the consonants with 
each of the vowels. Tliis work revealed the pres¬ 
ence of injected foniis, words having the same 
seem but difiercdt endings. Variant spellings of the 
same word were also detected by this meam. Two 
genders were distinguished by it^esianai variation 
in words accompanying the Ideograms for man and 
woman. These pairs of words could then be used 
to give information about the probable relationship 
of the signs; some pairs were associated as sharing 
the same consonant, others as shaLting the same 
voweL A long period of testing these links enabled 
Ventds to build up what he called a ^^grid'^: a table 
of signs in which those in the same horizontal line 
had the same consonant but diJfercnt vowds^ those 
in the same V'crticai ooluntn had the same vowel 
hut diderent consonants. Most of the common 
signs were placed on this grid before values were 
assigned to any. A possible due was the resem¬ 
blance between the simpler signs of T.inear & and 
the Cypriot script; but although this was a tempting 
lead, the similarities were in all but a few cases hard 
to decide, and Ventris dismissed this as a starting 
point, though it may have intiuenced him uncon¬ 
sciously, Instead he took a group of words which 
had been pointed out by Kober^ Identifying 
them as Cfctan! place-names* Ventris tried, to match 
them with likely place-names known from histori¬ 
cal times, being guided by the requirements of the 
grid. The names of Knossos and AmnJsos Tvere 
idcn^cd by this mcanSj and the determination of 
six signs in these two words gave valuer in three 
Vertical columns and five horizontal hues of the 
grid. These allowed further guesses to be made 
about some of the vocabulary words^ which began 
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to show reseutblanccs to Greek. Although far from 
believing in a Greek solution, Ventris expertment- 
ed with Greek interpretadons^ being driven to 
elaborate the system of abbreviated spellings out¬ 
lined above* The result was the rapid identitication 
of a number of Greek words which gave plausible 
Sense in their contests. 

From that point the decipher ment became a 
matter of applying knowledge of the Greek lan¬ 
guage to the data. Ventris began to work on this 
with John Chadwick, and together they developed 
the theory to the point at which it was accepted by 
other scholars, who in turn added their contrib u- 
tiofis to the mcrcasing stock of knowledge about it. 

The most striking confirmation came just a year 
after Ventris had taken the first steps. Professor C* 
Blegen, the excavator of Pylos, started testing the 
expcrtmental values on the new tablets which he 
had found the previous summer. He quickly no¬ 
ticed a large tablet with pictograms; of various 
pots. The text of this transliterated with Ventris^a 
values yielded clear Greek words: tripod cauldrons 
were described as and a scries of vessels 

called (Homeric dSfpar) and epithets recording 
the number of their handles; and these numbers 
could be verified ftorn the pictogtams, in which the 
handles appeared as loops attached to the rim* 
Several sLmikf cases have since been found where a 
pictogram lias an annotadon which is an appro¬ 
priate Greek description; and this proof of the 
decipherment has been accepted by all but a hand¬ 
ful of scholars. 

Although it was soon possible to translate co¬ 
herent phrases and some whole tablets, rnany diffi¬ 
culties remained, some of which ate probably be¬ 
yond the reach of a solution. This is pactienLariy 
true where we have to deal with technical terms 
which did not survive, or survived only with 
altered meaning* into historical tim«. Even more 
difficult than the problems of tfanslation are those 
of interpretation. The tablets were written by 
scribes for their own use, or at least that of their 
imiriediaEe colleagues and superiors; they were 
never Intended to be intelligible to strangers. Thus 
we often find that even when we can give a com¬ 
plete translation, we arc still far from understanding 
what were the circumstances in which the record 
was made. Careful anali^'sis and comparisoa with 
siinilar records found in other cultures (e.g* at 
Kas Shamra, Nazi, Tell Atchana etc.) have 
cnabl-ed some progress to he made. 


Aimorca, Alegaiithk Remains in 

The graphic system prevents certain identifica¬ 
tion of more than a smkl fraction of the personal 
names which make up the bulk of ihe records. It is 
however* dear that a large proponion of these 
names wcic Greeks though some are apparently of 
foreign origin, espedally in Crete:. More than fifty 
names can be identified with names ip ihe teitt of 
Hpmer^ the most remarkable being Hector and 
Achilles. None of these names can be refetred to 
any actual person mentioned by Homer or the 
other legends. 

The geography of the tablets is ct^ually obscure. 
The numerous place-names recorded at Pylos in¬ 
clude a few which can be identified op a map; 
there is no doubt that Pylos was the Mycenaean 
name of the site. Internal evidence suggests that 
the kingdom was restricted apptoximatdy to the 
area of the classical Messenia, ^ough it is tempdfig 
Co locate some place-names outside that area. In 
Crete about a do^en names cap be placed on a map; 
these cavei almost the whole island, but none 
appears to belong outside Crete. 

The contepts of the Linear B tablets are very 
dull; we should not give them much thought if we 
had any^ihing better; but in default of all other 
sources of i^ormation wx have to recov« all we 
can from these bare lists and inventories. Both 
Knossos and Pylos were the centres of monarchies; 
there was also an important person called the 
who may have been a military command¬ 
er; and various other titles and officials are known* 
though we know little of their powers or functions. 
A laxge number of men are referred to by cheit 
occupations, and although many are natu^ and 
expected (bakers, cowherds^ wood-cutters* pot¬ 
ters)* many are specialised craftsmen (goldsmiths^ 
bow-makers* perfumers). Slavery was certainly 
known, though under what conditions we cannot 
say; it is likely that the Palace of Pylos conttollcd a 
female labour force of some six hundred slaves; 
not all ill one place* but scattered in various parts 
of the kingdom. Many of these v.^omen are de¬ 
scribed by their occupations (com-grindcra, bath- 
attendapts, carders* spinners, weavers* etc.). 

The dominant impression given by the tablets is 
of the strength of the Mycenaean bureaucracy. Not 
a jar of oil or a pot of hooe}' left the palace stores 
without 3 clerk making a note of its destination. It 
is iiofortumtc that the clerks made many of their 
notes in abbreviated fornix Moreover, they do not 
seem to have kept records for any length of time; 


the cablets recovered at both Knossos and Pylos 
apparently deal only widi a single year. It is ironic 
that the more important records may have been 
kept on a perishable material (papyrus or skins?)* 
and that what we have left are only the rough day- 
to-day notes. 

However* it seems fairly certain that literacy was 
not very widespread* for not a single uiscripdon in 
linear b has been found on stone or bronze; no 
buUdiags or tombs bear the name of their bmldeis. 
Thus any hope of recovering 3 Mycenaean liteia- 
tuie is vain; if* as is likely* there was already a 
tradition of Greek poetry, it was an oral tradidon* 
and the poems were recited* not written down to 
be read. It may be doubted if the linear B script 
would have been adequate fox that purpose, even 
for Mycetiaeans. 

Minorca* Megalitliic Remains in. The mega- 
lithjc remains in hlinorca in the western Mediter- 
raiican are unique. There are three types* the 
talayot, the taula* and the naveta. 

The talayot is a circular building constructed of 
nntnortared stones* usually built solid as if for the 
foundation of a snperstructure* but occasionally 
containing a small chamber at ground level. Tala- 
yots occur in groups, rarely singly. Their use ia 
stiii conicctural, but possibly they were the founda¬ 
tions of houses* There are upwards of three hun¬ 
dred still standing in dificrent parts of the islands. 

The taiila somds to the south-east of a 

group of talayots, and is enclosed with them in an 
cocireJinig wall, suggesting a walled village. A 
tiuJa is never a solitary' monutnent but is always in 
close proximity to the largest and most important 
talayot of the group, A tank consists of a thin stone 
slab sei upright with an oblong istone block laid 
horizontally across the top. This upper block, being 
much longer and wider than the ^aft* overhangs 
on every side* giving the appearance of a table. The 
supporting sh^ is often the cap of an outcrop of 
limestone* which has been split off and the edges. 
squared by hammer-^Jressing* the fiat sides being 
left in their natural toughness. In contrast with 
the shaft the upper stone is always carefully worked, 
all the angles are sharply defined* the top is flat and 
smooth* and the sides are bevelled downwards and 
inwards so that it overhangs the shaft by one to 
two feet all round. In some cases the upper stone 
has a groove on the under side which fits over the 
top of the shaft as a mortise-and-tenon joints In 
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otKer cases the upf>£c stone is mttdy bakneed on 
the top of the shaft and feimins in position by its 
own weight. There appeals to be no standard of 
proportion between the shaft and the upper stone. 
Of between the height and iiridth of the shaft. The 
measuremente of the taula of Txepuco are as fob 
Jow^s: total height sbttcen feet; shafts width nine 
feet, thickness one foot to one foot six inches; 
upper stone, twelTe feet four inches hy five feet 
seven inches by two feet one inch. A taula ftces 
south and stands well to the west of the centre of a 
dreuLar or segni-ciroilar temenos^ of which the 
lientts were indicated by narrow stone slabs set 
upright like pillars at intervals all round. At what 
appears to have hoen a later date a wall of nn- 
mortared stones was built outside the “pillars*". 
The entiancc, which is never opposite the taula^ is 
to the south-east, and is hy steps and through 
massive gate-posts. There is no trace of a temtnos 
having been roofed, whether by flat stones or by 
corbelling. 

A naveta is a boat-shaped structure, pointed at 
ope end and square at the other, like fhe bow and 
stern of a boat. The only naveta which is s dll al¬ 
most complete shows that it represented an over¬ 
turned boat, A naveta always stands at a dlstitnce 
ofabout433 yards ffom a group of talayois, and was 
part of the sarne complex. Its use was as an ossuary. 
The gnve-goods from the primary burials appear 
to have always been taken with the bones and put 
with them into the naveta. The gravogoods con¬ 
sist of pottery of the Early Bronze Age and objects 
of copper and btonae. No iron or late pottery has 
ever been found in a naveta. 

The three main mcgalithic sites in tbc island are: 
(i) Torre d^cn Gaumes, near Alayor^ which is the 
largest and contains at least throe taulas; (a) Son 
Carli, ncarQuckdela, also a large site; (j) Trapued, 
near Mahon, once probably as large as the others 
but now partly destroyed by modern buildings. 
plate 9^, page a^o. 

Minotaur, In Greek legend the Mnotaur was a 
monster, half marij half bull, which fed on human 
flesh and was kept Ln a maze called a labyrinth at 
Knossos On Crete; the Athenians had to send every 
ninth year seven youths and ses'en maidens as food 
for the Minotaur, This continued until Theseus 
killed the monster, finding his way out of the 
labyrinth with the help of a ball of string given to 
him by Axiadnic* 
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Until 1900 hlstodans believed there was no truth 
Ln this tradition* Then Sic Arthur Evans e^vated 
Knossos and proved the existence of the Minoan 
civilization. Here the name of the dynasty was 
Minos and a bull (Greek - tauivi) an object of 
worship by ricuaj dances in which young men and 
women seissed the horns of a charging bull and 
turned hack-somersaults ovet his shoulders. Nor 
was this all. The symbol of the royal power in 
Minoan days was a double-beaded axe called 3 
lahjys; and Sir Arthur Evans suggests that tbc 
royal palace at Knossos was named the Labyrinth** 
because it was where the "'^labrys" was kept; cer' 
tain It it is dear, from its ground-plaji* that it wai 
such a maze of rooms, halls and passages that a 
visitor could only too easily lose: his way in it 

Miocene Epoch* Named feom the Greek mshn - 
less: recent, the Miocene epoch marked the 

mid-point of Tertiary times, and, with a duration 
of 20,000,000 ytars^ diew^ to a dose only a little 
more than 16,000,000 years ago. From the point of 
view of modem W'Orld geography the epoch w^as 
perhaps the most important of the period in geo¬ 
logical history. 

The outstanding feature of Miocene times was 
the final upheaval of the Alps and Himalayas by 
powerful crustal movements which sqneexcd and 
buckled the sedimentary strata of the Tcthyan 
gtosynclinc (large degression of the earth^s surface) 
to form highly complex mountain chaius 
Eocene and Ohgoecne epochs)^ The ancient 
Tethys "Ocean” was reduced to mete lagoons and 
inland seas, some of which eventually survived as 
the Meditcimnean. Dudng this period Asia finally 
became united to Europe, and was for a short time 
also hnked with north Africa and North Amcdca. 
Britain formed part of a bnd area undergoing 
erosion; the principal fold structures now present 
in the strata of soutb-east England merely represent 
the northern fringe effects of the Alpine mountain¬ 
building movements. 

After Ohgoecne times the cooler and more arid 
dimate of the Miocene epoch led to further shrink¬ 
age of WDcdcd areas in many parts of the world; 
the contliiucd sptead of carpet vegetation, such as 
grasses and flowers, stimulated the evolutionary 
devdopmeflt and multiplication of herbivorous 
mainimls, and the flesh-eadng types which preyed 
upon them. Most of these mammals belonged to 
families which have persisted to the present day* 
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Miocene horses, like Prothyppus and Metychyp- 
pus, had smaller lateral toes, atid teeth mth higher 
ciowns than their more diminutive Oligocene 
Ccstors. Hlephants of varied typ®s and incteasinjg 
size spread from Africa into Europe and Asia 
(Trilophodon), and finally to North America 
(Gomphothetium). Rhinoceroses and amels of 
difierent kinds had also become widely distributed. 
Amongst the commonest carnivores wert small 
sabre-toothed "dgers”. but probably the most fear¬ 
some beast was the **bear-dog Amphicyoii. 
Amongst the primates were the primitive anthro¬ 
poid apes known as Proconsul which flourished in 
parts of »5t Africa. These apelike creatures may 
have contributed to the stock from which man was 
to evolve- 

Mison. This site, on the banks of the Song Thu- 
boUp south of Touxanc in central Vict-Naiii> appears 
to have been especially favoured by the Chams, 
and it was the religious centre of the kingdom, it 
appears^ wherever the capital was situated, ^e 
eaxlieat surviving building dates from the sisth 
century a.i>., but ao inscdpiion says that this was 
erected to replace one in wood which was do 
sttoyed bv fire. Tliere ate the remains of some 
sLxty-seven buildings on the site, all La brick and 
dating from between the sisth and the thirtemth 
centuries a-D. The contrast with Khmer architec¬ 
ture is marked espedaUy by the complete absence 
of any attempt to integrate the buildings into a 
complejc. Although some of the sm:^ef structures 
must dearly have been associated with their larger 
neighbours, they are notinteffelatedarchitectiiTaHy 
into a single plan. The hulk of the siatuar>' from 
Mison is now in the museum at Toufane-^ Although 
the themes arc Indian, the treatment is dcaily local, 
and has some affinities with certain Javanese styles. 
Other finds from the site, in additioa to large 
numbers of inscriptions in both Sanskrit and Cham, 
include some remarkably finely worked golden 
Jewellery, and examples of silverwork. The reliefs 
bear witness to music and dandng as Cham enter- 
taioments, and Oierc are numerous representations 
of religious scenes and of animals treated in a most 
naturalistic and attractive manner* The Cham sculp¬ 
tors were also skilled in the devising and repreSM- 
tadon of mythical beasts which served as caiyadds 
and to accent architectural features. 


Mlu Pf ei. This area* to the south of the Ebngrek 
Mountains in Cambodia has been the centre of 
metal-working for many centuries, apparently con¬ 
ducted by tribal peoples known as Kuy. Archaeo¬ 
logical investigations have revealed the cristence 
of a Neolithic culture in the legton, with a con¬ 
siderable corpus of stone tools of various mediods 
of manufacture: flaking, polishing, sawing and 
drilling* The forms, which all have off-oentte cut¬ 
ting edgeS:, and many of which are adzes, include 
also chisels and gouges, and are of lenticular, 
trapeaoid aud rectangular ccoss-sectiOQ. Pohsheis, 
sharpeners, bark-tiloth beaters, pottcr^s tools, 
knives and points have been founEl, as well as 
bracelets and drilled beads. There ace also a number 
of moulds for bronze casting- Booe objects include 
pins, combs and points. The bronze material in¬ 
cludes simple axes with asymmetrical edges, adzes 
and chisels, knife-blades, and sickles^ as well as 
bracelets. There is considerable evidence for iron- 
working On the same sites- There is an este^tve 
ceramic corpus^ though there is no trace of slip or 
painting, and aB the wares arc telarivdy low-fited. 
The decoration is cither incised or in low relief. 
Some of the designs seem to have been made with 
cords Of bamboo deviceSh There is a marked ab¬ 
sence ofhandles and lids.Thc material has some aififl" 
itics with that of Samrong Sen, farther south* hut 
possibly its real coanections are with the Eurasiatic 
steppe cultures, perhaps by way of Yunnan* 

Moche or Mochica culture* JW Peruvians. 

Moecis* Lake* Moeris is the classical name for the 
great lake of the Faiyiim in Egypt, It lies about 
1^0 feet below the level of the Mediterranean, and 
Ls approximately thirty-four miles long and six and 
a half miles wide at its broadest point. Classical 
authors attribute the consttuctioa of the lake m a 
King Moeris; but the word probably derives from 
the Egyptian expression the name both of 

a town On the lake (possibly Ghurob) and also of 
the connecting the lake with the Nile* The 

lake is in fact a natural reservoir fed by the Ba^ 
Yusuf, a aattifal arm of the Nile leaving the main 
stream in the neighbourhood of Asint- The level of 
the present lake is one hundred and eighty fe^t 
lower than that of Neolithic times* 

Mohenjo^Daro* The site, on the banks of the fiver 
Indus in the Laikhana district of Sind (West 


\litacinians, jfr Hurriaiis. 
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Pi^ATii 57. MoHii^JO-DARO 3 sUcct showing covcrccl drain. 









Plate 9B. Mousterian ^ balls of flim which may have been used as 
bobs stonesj ffom the tjpc-site at Le Moustier. 




Pholo/ Sfniff Jtj- Cair^ 


Plate Mummies i mummy of Ramses ti. 
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Briti^ ^Vfitpaw 

Plate i oo , Mycenae : goblet, Late Mycenaean, about i a^o b.C- The cuttlefish is [minted m blacky 

and white over black, f Brkhk 
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Bn'fsJh iV/flutAmr 

Plate iq i , Kikeveh : gtiiirciians of a doorwav from ihc Palace of Sennacherib at Nineveh. 

f Br/^isk Afusfumf 






Phoiif : Ritkani 


Plate ^o^, Nuni A i colossus of Rams^ ii wearing the double crown of Upper and Lower Egypt 
at Aby Simhel, over sLsri-Jive feet high^ The sn^cr dgum are his wife* princes and gods. 
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Plate 103. Ouelisk from Heliopolis. 
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Platb 104* MycEuS^aes the Lion Cfite. 
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Platb 105. Pagan : in tbe 150 vcars before its fall m the face of the Mongol armies in a.d, ^ i87, Pagnn was the centre of a great 
period of religious building k Jn this time more than 5 ,odo temples and monasteries were erected. Of these one of the most fatuous is 

die Ananda, shown here. 









Plath io6» PALNiyRA: carving m the form of aoofns and oak leaves. 
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iHiiiftar, l/nkmity of 


Plate 107. FEnS£POLt$: CApltsl of columrip formed of animds back 

to back. 
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Plate i lo, Petra: serial view. 
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Plate 11 i. William Matthew Flindcis Pet hie (lai j-I94£). 
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Pi^ATC 111. Pkruvians ! two pottety Btimjp-mouthcd vases, Mochtca cultuM, abput a.d. fiw, Both repMMtit priests wearing 

possibly feprcMnring nature goda. (Bt/iish 
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PLeioz GfrafJ CNbrii 

Plate XI. Mycekaej ths>los comb kno\i’n as the Treasury" nf AifroSp the finest of the tholos 

combs at Mycenae, before i jjo b*c. 
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PakisLm), ’w^s oac of the two great city centres of 
the Indus Valley dvilizatioii. It lies some 400 
milffS to the south of the second dty of Haiappa 
(j?f plate page 19S) and was first brought to 
QOtice in i9?i by R, D. Baneiji of the Archaeological 
Survey. It iK-as made famous by the e-^cavadons of 
Sir John Marshall, and later of E. J.H.Mackay 
and Sir Nfordmer Wheder, and not only was it 
found to be better preserved than Harappa, but 
also greater in cstent There is a striking similarity 
between the layout of both cities. At Mohenjo-Daro 
the dtadel stood to the west of the main habitation 
area and when first investigated was crowned by 
the remains of a Buddhist stupa dating from the 
beginning of the Christian era. Beneath lay a re¬ 
markable complex; of buildings surrounding a great 
bath or tank* thirty-nine feet long and twenty-three 
feet broad* built of brick set in gypsum mortar and 
bedded in a thick bitumen damp-proof course. It 
has been generally agreed that this bath served 
some religious function. Nearby were the massive 
brick foundations of what must have been a great 
granary, not dissimilar to that found at Harappa. A 
large part of the extensive gridiron of streets and 
houses in the lower city, to the east^ was at least 
partly excavated. They revealed a high degree of 
architectural skill* the bath-room and drainage 
systems being particularly noteworthy* Sif plate 97* 

Mojoktfto* This site in eastern Java is the name- 
site of Homo modjokertensis^ the specimen con¬ 
sisting of a childcranium belonging to a stratum 
which is clearly of Lower Pleistocene date. This 
dating is determined by the faunal association 
which was first established at D)etis which is the 
neighbourhood of Moj okerto. The whole region is 
of a deltaic nature in which mammalian beds are 
found w^ith interposed strata containing moUuscs of 
tnarine origin which testify to a number of marine 
transgressions in east Java in the Lower Pleistocene* 
Homo modjokertensis is thus conKmporary with 
Pithecanthropus robustus and Megantbrnpua 
palacojavanicus. The skull is five and a half inches 
long, lacking teeth and the fadal portion. The 
fontanellc has just closed* a condition in modEm 
man which occurs towards the end of the second 
year. The btain capacity is considerably less than 
in Homo sapiens of the same age* The brow is 
without the &ODtai overhang found in adult pithe- 
canthtopoids* but though there is no supra-orbital 


ridge* there is marked post-orbitaj odnscriction. 
Dubois, the discoverer of the original Pithe- 
canihropus erectus, objected to the skull which 
has clear affinides with Homo sapiens bdng 
eluded in the Pidiecanthropus series, since by 1956* 
the dni-E of its discovery^ he was of the opinion 
that his find did not belong with Homo sapiens* 
There can, however, be little doubt that Homo 
modjDkcrtensjs belongs to ihepit beoanthropoids, 
and that its infant hides has remarkably affinities 
with Homo sapiens. 

Monteruma^ fw Aatecs. 

Mound-builders^ see Amer-Indians. 

' Moxifltcrian implements of the Middle Palaeo¬ 
lithic have been found in western Asia^ north 
Afidca and Hurope (but not in the British Isles)* 
They are made from Bakes struck Ecom a cote, and 
worked into two main implements: the scraper and 
the point* 

These are very consistent in form. The D-shaped 
side-setapers ate large, about three inches long, and 
many are shaped to fit comfortably into the hand 
for dressing skins* The worked edge along one 
aide was made by the '"stepped flaking'^* lechatque. 
Recenc cxperiiiients have shown that small facets 
can be removed to reproduce the Mousterian effoct 
by striking inwards with a haimaerstone against 
the edge of the flake* 

A triangiikr point was fitted into the split end 
of a wooden spear* and bound into position These 
spears were the main weapons with which Neander¬ 
thal men hunted the mammoth and woolly rhi¬ 
noceros, and they must have been supplemented 
with ingenuity and courage* Points were 

made from Bakes about three inches long, trimmed 
round the edges. 

By studying the conservative techniques used in 
making Bint tools* it has been worked out that 
basically the Moustcrian industry was derived fram 
die Lower Palaeolithic Clactoiuan Bake tradidom 
There was also an admixture of Levalloisian and 
Acheulinn. At Le Mousder* the rock-shelter in the 
Dordogne in France from which die industry takes 
its name, throe superimposed Moustcrian levels 
were found. The middle layer contained small* 
findy-worked hand-axes (between three and four 
inches long)* but these were not found in the layers 
on each side. 
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Mousterlan tools have been found fivcrywhere 
a^cx:iated with the bones of Neanderthal Man. 
The earliest finds have been dated to the third 
interglacial period, and the latest to the last glacia¬ 
tion* dimog which the induitrj^ and its makers 
yielded to the Upper Palaeoliihlc blade cultures of 
Homo sapiens. Jr; plate 3^6. 

Moufitier» LCi m MDustcrian. 

Mummies, The tefiri nnimmy derives from an 
Arabic root meaning “bitumen” and ’was applied 
to the embalmed bodies of ancient Egypt as the 
result of an early erroneous belief that bitumen was 
the preservative used. 

The practice in Upper Egj-pt during the Pre- 
dynasde period of burning the body in a shallow 
grave dug in the porous sand on the desert edge 
resulted^ owing to the dey and hot dimate, in a 
natural desslcadon of the body and its consequent 
preservation. Doubtless the obsen’^adon of this 
phenomenon was a formative element in the Egyp¬ 
tian belief* held throughout the dynastic periodj 
that the conti nuation of the deceased's identity de¬ 
pended upon the preservation of bis body and 
features by mummificadon. 

The process began with the extraction of the 
brain by means of a metal instrument through the 
nostril, usually the left one. The cavity was then 
irrigated. The removal and preservation of the 
viscera followed (jm Canopic Jars). The next stage 
of the Operation was dessication* the removal of 
the surplus watcr-conieat of the body. There has 
been some difiercocc of opinion on the method 
employed. The probability is that the body was 
placed in a wooden coffin or on a mat on the 
ground and packed with dry natron crystals which 
acted both as a purifier and as a drying agent. When 
it had been thoroughly desiccated, the body might 
be coated with resin and then bandaged and the 
ftce covered by a mask with an Idealized represen¬ 
tation of the features of the deceased. 

The Egyptians also mummified animalSj and great 
cemeteries^ mostly of the Roman period* for sacred 
animals hare beeu found (stt Scrapeufn)» 

The mummified crocodiles of the Faiyum have 
been a rich source of papyri, which was used as 
packing. Sm plate page 327. 

Mycenae. The Mycenaean civilization succeeded 
the Minoan civilizatLon. It developed under 


Cretan infiuenoe out of the bfiddlc Bronze Age, or 
hliddle HeUadic culture of Greece^ which began 
soon after aooc b.c. Its creators, who probably 
mme from various parts of Asia Minor* began by 
destroying the Early Hdladic setdements, but often 
settled on the same sites. They niay well have been 
the first people to speak a form of Greek in Greece. 
Gradually a number of centres of power and wealth 
grew up^ of which the first to emerge* somewhere 
about 160Q n.c.^ was Mycenae. The rulers hved in a 
dtadcl on a hcavUy fortified hill, having their 
palace on the very top, whilst "suburbs^* of villas 
belonging to prosperous merchants and craftsmen 
grew up on neighbouring hills. The kings were at 
first buried in rectangular pits* or shaft graves, of 
which one group was found by Schllcmann, who 
believed it to be the Tomb of Agamemnon, and 
another very^ recently by Greek archaeologists^ 
Later they favoured large bechivc-shaped chamben 
with a large entrance corridor (jse Tholns Tombs). 
The Mycenaeans seem to have dooiinated, besides 
Grcte, the Cyclades and Rhodes^ and they colo- 
nized Cyprus very heavily* They were extremely 
warlike^ but they also built up a vast trade with the 
countries of western Asia and the central Mediter¬ 
ranean. There is also good evidence that they 
traded more indirectly with the barbarians of 
western and northern Europe. Mycenaean dviliaa- 
tion drew much of its inspiration ftom that of 
Crete, but it has many special features, and cannot 
be considered a mere rcficcdon of Mlnoon civiliza¬ 
tion as Was once thought. Towards the end of the 
twelfth Century b.c. Mycenae was burnt and de¬ 
stroyed, possibly by the Invading DorlanSi (Jw 
Mediterranean, The Eastern.) Sit colour plate 
XI, plates too, 104* pages 528, 332. 

N 

Nabataeans* The first historical record of these 
remarkable people is in a list of the enemies of 
Ashur-bani-pal* king of Assyria in 647 B.C., when 
they seem to have been a nomadic Arab tribe of 
some size and importance. They ivere then in¬ 
habiting the neighbourhood of Tajma and Madain 
Salih in northern Sa*^udi Arabia, which was ap- 
patendy their native country. The territory they 
then controlled included on area through which 
Passed the important ancient inceme and spice 
route ftom the Hadzamauc in the south to the 
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inarkcts of Syria and Palestine. At 6 t%t they prob¬ 
ably content^ ibcnasdve? with plundcriag occa¬ 
sional caravans and ma k ing off with the booty* but 
in lime they seem to have found it more prohtable 
to levy a toll for safe conduct through this area. 
They grew rich on this commeroe and settled down 
into towns and villages^ and at Madain Salih 
started carving their great rock-cut tomb facades 
for which Petra {see colour pbte xitt) is now so 
famous. Their power and ambition grew with the 
centuries, and they began to extend their area of 
controls Eventually, perhaps in the fifth century 
B.c.j they drove the Edomites out of Edom in 
southern Jordan and occupied their territory, in¬ 
cluding the site of Petra. Here they settled dican- 
selves, and proceeded to build up a small empire 
with its capital at Petra, making the city into the 
great emporium of the inceose trade and turning it 
mto one of the wonders of die world with its great 
rock-cut monuments, tombs and houses- They 
evolved types of architecture, sculpture, pottery 
and stone-dressing peculiar to themselves^ and if 
the ancient writers report at all correctly, had a 
democratic monarchy um^]ue in the Semitic world. 

The architecture as represented in the facades of 
rock-cut tombs both at Petra and Mad^n Salih is 
a comblnatiDn of Hellenistic and Babylonian or 
Assyrian, and the most characteristic feature of 
their early work is the “crowstep'* design whidi 
Crowns many of the monuments, rather like an 
enlarged bat^ment. For stonc-dressing they used 
a single-ended pick and ran the cutting lines at an 
angle of forty-five degrees across the face of the 
block, column, rock-face or whatever it was they 
were shaping, whereas all other peoples dress thek 
stones cither horizontally or vertically. In sculpture 
they developed many individual traits, such as the 
treatment of the eyes^ and the frequent use of busts 
in waE decoration, but compatativdy little of their 
work has as yet come to light. The pottery was 
perhaps their most remarkable achievementj though 
it is the commonest arti^ct and was obviously held 
in but litdc esteem by them. It is of a fineness and 
thinness seldom equ^ed and never surpassed in 
the common pottery of other lands, its only equal 
being some of the best Roman moulded ware. But 
the Nabataean pottery was all thrown and turned 
On the wheel, not moulded, and the commonest 
form is a shallow open bowl, the inside of which is 
always decotated with a delicate pattern in black or 
dark brown. Owing to its extreme thinness not a 


single intact specimen is known to have survived* 
but many have been reconstructed from fragments. 
They had tbde own script which was related to 
the north Semidc group of alphabets, whereas all 
other inhabitants of the Arabian Peninsula used 
forms ftiom the south Semitic group* It bears some 
resemblance to the contemporary Hebrew^ but the 
letters arc curiously elongated vertically. Recent 
excavations at Petra have shown that they also had 
a cursive form of the scripts which has a startling 
resemblance to Arabic; and indeed the Arabic 
script developed from the Nabataean, which can be 
traced through some texts found in the Jebd Dnixe 
region where the script is half-way between Naba¬ 
taean and Kufic* Their language was a mixture of 
Arabic and Aramaic, and personal names were 
almost catitely Arabic. 

Nachlkufan culture, Africa, East- 

Nag Hammadi. Nag Hammadi is a small town in 
Upper Egypt about sixty miles from Luxon Here, 
in 194^ or 1946 (the exact date is not known), some 
peasants found a jar in one of the tombs of an old 
cemetery* Inside the jar were thirteen papyrua 
books in codex form, comprising a library in the 
Coptic language of more than forty Gnostic trea¬ 
tises. (Gnosticism is an unorthodox form of Chris- 
tianity in which the believers ckimed a special 
*^knowledge^^ - Greek revealed m them 

alone.) 

Of the books the most btercsting to the western 
world is Codex ni, for it contains a work called TSir 
tiie title is not strictly accurate, 
for the work is not a Gospel but a collection of 114 
sayings of Jesus. To the astonishment and delight 
of biblical scholars it has proved to be the complete 
work of which certain fragments, the so-called 
"Sayings of Jesus", had bMn discovered at Oxy- 
rhyncus at the turn of the century. The Qsyrhyn- 
ens foagments gave a mutilated text of a few say¬ 
ings; these had beseo completed by scholars to the 
boi of their ability but, as the originals now show¬ 
ed, their suggestions were somewhat wide of the 
mark. 

The sayingsof Jesus in G&jpelo/T^frriish^YC 
been classified into four groups: sayings which arc 
already known from their inclusion in the four 
New Testament Gospels; sayings which are varia¬ 
tions of Gospel ones; sayings known fromandent 
source? other than the four Gospels; and oom- 
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plctfil^ new sayjugs. There are about forty of the 
Ust-funied group. Some are definitely Gnostic in 
outlook and have obviously been edited by a 
Gnostic sympathizer! others possibly, though not 
certainly, arc new sayings of Jesus which have 
escaped the net of the four New Testament Gospels. 

Nam. Chinese culture in the Tang period (a.d* 
618—793) * profound effect upon Japan and by 

A.cv 710 a new capital was kid out at Nara on the 
chequerboard pattern of the Tang capital at 
Chang-an, During this pedod Buddhist influences 
became predominant, and great efforts were made 
to ensure that a Buddhist temple was to be found 
in every town. Many of these housed krge images^ 
that in the Todai-ji in the capital was of the Buddha 
Vairocana and was eighteen and a half feet higlu 
Bron^ wood and day were used for these figures^ 
as well as ^ajsihiisu or dry lacquer^ The modd was 
that of Tang sculpture, but there is a greater 
naturalness and vadety of expression. Both 
benevolent and Bightful forms of the deities are 
portrayed. 

The wall paintings of the Koudo of the Horyu-ji 
show dearly, both in the line and in the use of 
colour,, that ^y stem &om Indian originals which 
readied Japan by way of China and Korea In the 
Sui and Tang dynasties. Paintings on silk show 
dear Chinese influence- It is In the Gigaku masks, 
made for performers in religious plays given in 
temples, that the tendency to cadcatuxe which 
characterizes Japanese art from the earliest periods 
can best be seen. The minor arts of the Nara period 
have been preserved espedaliy in the coUecdons of 
the Sho«o£n. 

■ NatnflniL Falaeolithic and Mesolithic men were 
food-gatherers, dependent on such animals as they 
could hunt and such vegetable food as they could 
find- Neolithic men became food-producers, 
growing com and tending flocks and herds of 
domesticated animals. This fundamental change in 
economy has been called the Neglithic Revolution! 
but, like all revolutions, it bad its roots in die past. 
The Natufian is a Mesolithic culture wluch, while 
basically food-gathering, has some indications of 
food-production. Finds of transitional cultures of 
this kind will ultimately throw more light on the 
problcEn of where the Neolithic adoption of food- 
production took place. 

The Natufian culture was identifiDd hy Professor 
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Dorothy Garrod tn Palestine, m the cave of 
Shuqbah in the Wadi-en-Naruf, from which Ic 
takes its name- 

The Natuflans did not make pottery, or polish 
stone axes, nor did they domesticate animals; but 
the Neohthic activity that they seem to have 
pursued is the collection of the seeds of ”ooble'* 
grasses (Triticum dicsoocoides, emmer wheat,, 
grows wild in Palestine). They may even have 
sown it dchbcratcly. The evidence for harvesting is 
the presence of straight bone sickles, with a slot in 
which flint teeth were inseitcd. That these were 
used for cutting corn-stalks is shown by the gloss on 
the cutting edge of the flints^ imparted by the silica 
in the stems. 

Other Natufian stone tools include long barbed 
bone points, and scrapers, gravers and borers made 
from flint blades. These, and naturalistic sculptures 
in antler and stone arc Palaeolithie in origuL 
Typical Mesolithic elements are the microlidis 
~ battered-back bkdes, segments of drdes and 
micEo-gfavets. These resemble the Capsian in¬ 
dustry. 

Over one hundred Natufian skeletons have been 
found at the cave of Shuqbah and at another site, 
el-Wad. The skuUs are doLichoccphaiic (long from 
back to front), with projecting jaws and slight chin 
eminences. 

Naveta^ m Minorca^ Megalichic Remains in. 

Nazoi Culture^ set Peruvians. 

Neanderthal Man. This quite distinct type of 
early man, named after the cave near Diisseldorf in 
Germany where the earliest described remains 
were discovered, existed^ according to the evidence 
afforded by the type of stone tools found with the 
bones, during the Mousterian Palaeolithic era. 
Remains showing the same general characteristics 
have been found in widely scattered sites: in 
Gibraltar, at Spa in Bclgiuni in association with 
typical Mnuateriaa implements and the bones of 
m^mmals^and a particulily well-preserved examplct 
from which the structure of the whole skdeton 
could be observed, at La Chapelle-aua-Saintes in 
south-westem France. They have also been found 
at rites in Croatia, the Channel Islands, Italy, 
Pricstine, southcEn Russia, Siberia and nor^ Afri¬ 
ca, and remains of very similaE type have been 
discovered in Rhodesia and Java. 
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Ttc skull of Man was kfgc and the 

craniuni thick. It was characterized by massive 
brow ridgesj a receding foreheadj a flattened brain- 
casc and strongly developed ridges to which the 
neck muscles were attached s the akuU projected 
backwards and had a prominent upper jaw; the 
palate was btwd and the teeth large, TTie limth- 
bones were dumsy with very large estrenaities* the 
general limb structure indicating a stooping 
posture. The siac of the skull indicated a large 
brains with an average capacity of about o 
as compared with the t,3 jO c^c. average for modem 
man. It was thought uniU recendy that Neanderthal 
Man represented an ape-like stage in the main line 
of evolution to modem marij but this theory has 
now been dropped. Since a type of man much 
closer to Homo sapiens existed* in Homo pithe¬ 
canthropus^ long before Neanderthal Man^ in the 
early Pleistocene era* it seems likely that Neander¬ 
thal Man ncpEcscnts a “side-line” deTdopment. 
This idea is further supported by the fact that the 
Neanderthal characterisdes appear to become more 
extreme during the period in which this type of man 
flourished rather than conung closet to Homo sa¬ 
piens^ and the fact that no remains have been found 
which indicate a transitional step between Neander¬ 
thal m an and Homo sapiens^ 

Thus it seems probable that Neanderthal 
represents a separate Hnc of development which 
became cxtuict at the end of the Middle Palaeolithic 
period. 

Negative Confession, Book of the Dead. 

Negroes, Origin of the* It has been hdd that the 
Negro originated somewhere in southern Asia and 
occupied parts of India, Malaysia, Indonesia, and 
some of the Pacific islands. This is a fadle theory* 
but when applied to the African Negro it assumes a 
movement across Persia^ Mesopotamia, and Arabia, 
ending with a crossing of the Red Sea. Moreover, 
the Negro of Africa is physically so diflerent from 
other human t}y>es that this iheor)' is unlikely* and 
an origin in tropical Africa is more probable^ 
though it should be realized that in actual fact we 
do not know where the Negro came from. Though 
there arc peoples in Asia with Negro characteristics* 
they are not “Negro” but “Negroid”, that is, 
”Ncgro-Hke". Even in Africa itself all the people 
with dark skins and woolly hair are not “Negroes", 
though many of them may legitimately be classed 


as Negroids. The Negro type, with its very dark 
skin, woolly hair, thick and everted lips, and 
projecting jaws* seema to he a dominant one, and 
among Ahion peoples a mixture with Negroes 
quickly Imposes the dark skin colauc and wooUy 
hair. 

How long ago the Negro stock came into being 
we do not know. There is a certain amount of 
historical evidence taking it back to the thded 
millennium b.c- &om Egypt (on slate palettes of 
about jroo b,c) and Nubia (burials of about 3000 
B.C.), but the Negro may well have been in cxiscence 
long before this. The abseuM of skulls of very early 
date definitely attributable to this stock can be 
explained by the widespread Affican custom of 
laying out the dead to be eaten by hyenas, which 
leave nothing. From the ethnological evidence at 
present available, it is possible to suggest that the 
Negro sEock arose somewhere in cencral or eastern 
centra] Africa, and moved into the Horn of Africa 
at a time when conditions there were much better 
than they arc today. Here was their main conocn- 
tration until they were displaced by Harniric 
peoples from Arabia who began to push them 
westwards across the conrinenth 

These Hamites intermixed with ihc Negroes, 
with the result that suoocssive waves of Hamitic 
immigrants can be distinguished by the greater or 
lesser amount of Negroid physical characteristics 
which they show. (This, however* does not make 
the Hamites eidio: Negto or Negroid; they are 
essentially Europoid.) The Negro was gtadualiy 
pushed across to west Africa, which is now the 
home of the true Negro, but he has left his mark on 
the other inhabitants of what is often called 
^'Negro Africa"* Apart from the present Negro 
conocntiatiofl in west Airica^ ^ isolated groups 
lemain in the southern Sudan-Ethiopian frontier 
region. 

Neolithic (“new stone”) is the name given to that 
part of the Holocene Epoch which foUDw-s the 
Palacolothic and the Mesolithic and is itsdf 
succeeded by the Bronze Age and the lion Age* 
The Neolithic has been dated as beginning about 
ijQo B.c,* but this is a relative dating and true only 
of, say* Britain and Germany, lo Egypt and Meso¬ 
potamia it had ended a thousand years earlier, 
whereas Captain Cook found the Maoris of New 
Zealand sdll in the Neolithic period. Stone 
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Nimrud 

New Stone Age, jw Neolithic Stone Age* 
Niah caveat jpe Borneo. 

Nimrud, the Oddent Assytian military capital of 
Kalhu (the biblical Cakh of Genesis lo, ii), lies 
near the Eira Tigris rwenty-two miles souch-e^st 
of Mosul in Iraq. A,HXayard began the first 
serious Bridsh eicavations in that country in n 34$. 
In his first month*s work on the dtadd he dis- 
cMvctcd throe royal palaces; that of Ashur-nasir- 
pal n (883-8^9 B.c.}, the despoiled centre pakce of 
his son Shalmadcscr m (Sj 9-814 b.c.) and the 
south-west palace of Esarhaddon (681-^69 B.cJ. 
The early discoveries of massive stone hull-colossi, 
Eculptur^ wall-reliefs (jm plate 17^ page S7), carv¬ 
ed ivories and cuneifomri InscrLptions encouraged 
the British Museum to sponsor further work. The 
imtial excavations had been undertaken at Layard's 
own initiative and expense, save for sixty pounds 
given by Sir Stratford Gmning at Constanrinople. 

Work continued on the niin-mound intensively 
for three years hut thereafter was but a subsidiary 
to Layard^s main efforts at Nmeveh until 18 j i. At 
first he had thought that at Nimrud itself ky the 
ruins of chat famous dtyp Layard and his assistant 
Hormuad Rassam cleared pact of the xiggurat and 
of the temples of Ninurta and Ishtar which ky 
nearby* In uncovering three wings of the north¬ 
west palace they found five rooms lined with 
reliefs. Two other rooms appeared to have been 
used as stores for the loot taken by Sargon n, and 
bronze bowls, fumJeure and utensils were found, 
some hidden down a disused well. Some of theae 
finds were shipped by raft to Basra and thence to 
England where, with the contemporary discover¬ 
ies from Nineveh, they formed the basis of the 
fiimous Assyrian collection in the British Museum. 

Among the reliefs were a stele depicting the 
submission of Jehu of Israd to Shalmanes^er iii in 
B41 B.c and scenes from the wars of Tiglath-Pileser 
m (the biblical Pul). The publications of Layard in 
1849—61 aroused widespread interest in Assyrian 
art add history. 

Until 1 878 the work at Nimrud was mainly left 
in the hands of Rassam with brief periods of 
excavation by Rawlinson (18 j a) and George 
Smith (1S75). Loftus in 18 J4 followed up the 
ini tiative of layard in exploring the south-east part 
of the mound and found many ivories* 

In 1949 the British School of Archaeology in 
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Iraq under the direction of Professor M, E. L.Mal- 
lowan reopened the excavations. Using modem 
techniques the expedition had by 19 jfi revealed ad¬ 
ditional wings of the vast north-west palace aad 
cleared its northern fe^ade (now restored as a 
national monument). Near the entrance to the 
tliroae>room was found a stele inscribed with 
details of the ceremonies at the opening of the 
pakoc in 879 b.c. when Ashur-nasir-pal feasted 
69,574 people for ten days. In the very well partly 
excavated by Layard further bronzes were found 
together with writing-boards of which one, sec in 
ivory and bearing a series of astrononycal omens 
written for Sargon 11 about 713 b,c*, is the oldest 
**book” or codex yet found. 

Other discovexies included the Palace of Adad- 
nirari in (about Sid b.c.), the city governors resi¬ 
dence, many administrative buildiags and private 
houses, the dtadd defences and gateway^ and the 
quay-wall, as well as a large complex of buildings 
around the Nabu Temple with its library^ The 
largest and most diverse collection of ivories yet 
foimd in the Middle East was enriched by whole 
sections of ivory furniture fimngs found in the 
barrack rooms of Fort Shalmaneser in the soutbr 
east corner of the outer town* 

The many discoveries at Nimrud now enable the 
history and daily life of this dty to be traced from 
its foundation in the thirteenth century b.c. to the 
destruction by the Medea in 61 a b.c. and its sub¬ 
sequent sparse occupatian in the Hdlcnisdc days as 
recorded by Xenopbom 

Nineveh, the capital of Assyria fn its most 
flourishing days^ is now a vast tumbled site with 
little habitation, for most of its people have mi¬ 
grated across the River Tigris to ie medieval dty 
of Mosul. The ruins of Nineveh are covered by two 
principal mounds, Kuyunjik to the north-west, 
containing the royal palaces and the temples, and 
Nabi Yunis 10 the south-east* This is a much sr^er 
mound where stood the storehouses of the Assyrian 
kings but is dominated today by the mosque reput¬ 
ed to contain the burial of the prophet Jonah 
(Yunis), the sanctity of which has prevented cxplo- 
radon of this locality. The greater mound, Xuyun j ik, 
is about ninety feet high and is now a mile distant 
from the river which, at the crisis of its final siege, 
carried away part of Ih walls. From Nabi Yunis it 
is separated by the Khosr, a small tributary strearnH 
Prehistoric settlemencs of great antiquity have 


been revealed by digging in the depths of Kuyuo)ik 

and 1 succession of pottery evidence connects these 
vith other early sites in Mesopotamia and Syria, 
Not until the eighteenth century a.c. did Nineveh 
become a capital, the residence of Shamshi-Adad r* 
a king of remarkable character and ability, who 
outshone, while he lived, even his contemporary 
Haminurabi of Babylon, and has become almost 
intimately known through his ktters discovered at 
Mari, many of which aie dated from Nineveh. 

In the vicissitudes of Assyrian supremacy and 
decline Nineveh had no leading part, and Seo- 
nachcrib {704-^S 1 bX.) was the first to set himself 
to make Nineveh into an imperial centre, to out¬ 
match even the andent glories of Babylon, The 
centre of his new creation was his vast and magnif¬ 
icent palace, one of the first Assyrian monuments 
to be explored by modern diggers. The king^s 
copious Inscriptions give detailed accounts of it$ 
building by hordes of enslaved captives, also of the 
ciiensive works of fortification, town-planning, 
wacer-supply, cultivation^ and general embellish¬ 
ment carried out by craftsmen directed by a mon¬ 
arch who was himself a notable inventor, with an 
exceptional interest in technique. 

The last Assyrian emperors continued the per¬ 
fecting of this great dty, and the Palace of Ashur- 
bani-pal B.c,) has been a second source of 

the Assyrian works of ait now in museums of the 
weston wodd. But the end of all this was sudden 
and fearful; in (jii B.C. the mighty dty fell before 
the onslaught of MedeB under Cyaxares^ of Baby¬ 
lonians under Nabopolassar. Its last king penshed, 
a remnant escaped to the west, and the place itself 
was ^^turned into mounds and ruins” as it has ever 
since remained. 

So enormous is the mound of iCuyunjik that it 
has never been possible to excavate the whole, and 
therefore no plan of the andent city has yet been 
diavrn. Its two cardinal points as now known are 
the palaces of Sennacherib in the south-west and of 
Asbur-bani-pal to the north of the site. Both were 
discovered in the middle of the last century^ and 
even they are fat from completely disengagt^ti- 
Sennacherib's palace alone was so vast in area that 
its limits have never been reached. It contained a 
multitude of courts and chambers, the walls of 
which were lined with stone slabs carved with bas- 
reliefs illustrating in detail the king's widespread 
campaigns and scenes of court-life. Writing m iS j 3 
A.H.Laysird reckoned a total of neatly 10,000 feet 


Nipp^ 

of such sculptured walls which he had uncovetei 
Most of these sculptures had suffered grievously by 
the fierce conflagratioo of 6xa b*c- as wcU as by 
decay underground in the succeeding agesK The 
best of what was preserved can now be seen in the 
British Museum. At the ocher end of the mound the 
north palace of AshuE-baru-pal is even less known, 
for not only is its tain more complete, but even 
what remained (mostly sculpture) of the area ex¬ 
plored was partly lost afterwards in transport, as 
also were the d^wings made of these subjects* 
Nevertheless a wonderful series of hunting-scenes^ 
also in the British Museum, reveals that Assyrian 
art had reached its height only those few years 
before its final extinctian. 

Towards the middle, between these palaces, have 
been unearthed remains of two temples, those of 
the goddess Ishtar and of the god Nabu, the former 
having a stately approach lined with sculptures of 
the king proceeding to worship there, drawn in his 
wheeled chair and accompani^ by a splendid pro¬ 
cession of officers, guards, and musicians. Much of 
the ground, however, seems to have been dear of 
buildings and was perhaps given up to royal parks 
and gardens, which figaced prominently in the 
planning of Sennacherib, for be was interested in 
the aedimatitacion of exotic plants, and especially 
in the introduction of cotton. The adjacent country 
stLU has many remains of the boldly engineered 
water-system construcied by this king for the 
Support and amenity of his capitaL Sm plate roi> 
page 

Nippur (modern Nuffar), about one hundred miles 
south-east of Baghdad, is one of the most impres¬ 
sive ruins in Iraq. As a religious centre, the seat of 
the Sumcrim Bnlifi it was frequendy rebuilt 
between Early D>mastic and Parthian rimes (be¬ 
tween about 3000 B.C+ and A.D. rifi)- 

The site vras first noted by Loftus and Churchill 
in 1849 and briefly sounded by Layard in iSji, 
Following a survey by Ward in 1&84 the Baby¬ 
lonian Eapedirion of the Umvetsity of Pennsyl¬ 
vania was fornwd itid tiiiis bcg»n tit fitst nujoi 
Ametion cscavaiions in Itaq, led initially bjr 
J,P. Peters, and later by H.V.Hilprecht who dug 
there from 1885 to tSgd. The idggiuat and E-K.ur 
temple of Enlil ’srere cleared as tscU as many 
Parthian buildings. 

The site sirtis reopened by the American Schools 
for Oriental Research in 1948 and many new ardu- 
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tcctural features traced^ The mcxst spectacular dis- 
co’^erics include an Earl? Dymsdc n temple of 
loaima^ another dedicated to Ishtatp goddess of 
love and by Sbulgi, ^ring of Ur about looo 
B.c.j and temodelled by his Babylonian and 
Kaesite macccssorsx A Parthian femple ’viih re- 
mains standing twelve feet high was cleared in 
1958. 

In every scason^s work inscribed tablets have 
been founds mostly in the Tablet Hill; the total of 
about So^ooci includes the sole surviving copies of 
Sumerian literary texts, school-texts and the refer¬ 
ence w'orks of tnaster-scTfbcs as well as the wcO- 
known archives of Murashti and Sons^ a business 
and finance house active in the reigns of Artaxerscs 
1 and Darius ii, that is, between 41S4 and 405 B.C.. 
The discovery of architect's plans including one of 
the temple area and dty walls enables the results of 
the modern excavations to be checked by the 
onginal town plans^ 

Nome. A tcrdtorial division of ancient Egypt. 

Nubia is the name commonly given to the land 
south of the first cataract of the NUe from Aswan 
to the neighbourhood of Rbanoum. This stretch 
of land was referred to by various names in the 
Egyptian language, the most common from the 
time of the Middle Kingdom being Kush (the 
biblical Cush). In the classical authors the term 
Acthiopia is used. The first cataract formed a natu¬ 
ral boundary^ between Egypt proper and Nubia 
from at least the time of the first dynasty but there 
is some evidence that in the predynasde period the 
boundary lay more in the region of Geb^ Sildlah, 
and to this day the country south of DcLrut is 
marked by the use of the Nubian dialect and domed 
roofs in the villages. 

The Nubians were in ardent times a people of 
similar stock to the Egyptians^ and the earliest 
culture is similar to the predynastic cultures of 
Upper Egypt^ The general impoverishment of the 
gtaves corresponding to ihc time of the Old King- 
dom suggests that Egyptian exports to the region 
may have been perishable goc^s, possibly graim 
In return the Egyptians imported ivory, ebony, 
cattle, sheep* goats, panther skins, incense. From 
the Middle Kingdom, but not apparently during 
the Old, great {quantities of gold were imported in 
the form of tings* ingots and dust. 

During the Second Inicxmediatc period Nubia 


regained its independence; and at one time was in 
contact with the Hykaos kings of the Delta* along 
the oasis route. It was reconquered by the eight¬ 
eenth dynasty and the Egyptian frontier pushed 
south to Napata^ almost to the fourth cataract. In 
spite of occasional revolts, usually at the beginning 
of a new reign and easily suppressed, Nubia was 
firmly held until somedme after the twenty-first 
dynasty. Nubia became thoroughly Egypdanized^ 
and a number of temples was built in Nubia by the 
pharaohs. The most impiessive of these is the great 
rock-cut temple of Ramses ii between the first and 
second cataracts at Abu Simbel, which is damirkated 
by four huge tolossi-statues of the king fianking 
the entrance, over sixty-five feet in height and 
hewn out of the solid rock, on which are found 
graffiti in Greek, Carian and Phoenician, carved 
there by mercenary troops on later campaigns. The 
hypostyle hall, carved from the rock^ is fifty-four 
feet wide and fifty-eight feet deep and rises to a 
height of thirty feet. 

The Hg^iptianiaation of Nubia Is shown by the 
Kushite (Aethiopic) Invasion. The unsettled state 
of Egypt which followed the twenty-second dynas- 
ty provoked the intcrvcnrion of the Nubian king 
FiankhI around the year 730 B.C. which resulted in 
bis conquest of Eg>^t and the founding of the 
twenty-^th dynasty (730-663 b.c.). The account 
of his campaigns and the defeat of the I>elta prince 
Tefhakbte, is contained on a stele found at Napaia 
and now in Cairo Museum. 

The Kushite power in Egypt was ended by the 
Assyrian Invasion of 671 B.C.* but the Kushite 
kingdom continued to thrive in Nubia^ where the 
successots of the twenty-fifth dynasty were buried 
in pymrojdfi with such traditional Egyptian funer¬ 
ary equipment as uahabti-figurcs. Cut off from 
^gypt, however, and later split into rival kingdoms 
centred at Napata and farther south at Mcroe, the 
Cultural influence of Egypt declined* and the 
emergence of a more native culture was maiked by 
the adoption of a peculiaf script (Mcroitic) written 
alphabedcaUy widi signs derived from demotic- 
Sffe plate loa, page 350. 

Numisinadcfl. The study of coins or coinage. 

Nutcracker Man^ Zinjanthropus. 
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Obctiflk. Tbe word obdl^k is of Gmk origiQ. It 
nrnns literally or “dagger” and was applied 

to the loDg narrow shafts of stone, usually gtaaite^, 
widi pyramidal shaped tops set upright on bases in 
pairs brfote the entrance to Egypdan temples. The 
obdisk in London (Victoria Embankment), popu¬ 
larly called Cleopatra'^s Needle, originally formed, 
with the New York obelisk, a pair before the 
temple at Heliopohs dedicated by Ttithmosis iii 
(about ijoo BX.) and containing also an inscrip¬ 
tion of Ramses ti (about lajo bxJ. The temple of 
Hatshepsut at Thebes contains scenes of the trans¬ 
port, hy watcr^ of obdisks^ and au insetiptiop on 
the base of the obehsk at Kamak records the com¬ 
pletion of the work of quarr^'ing within seven 
months. Sk plate p^ge 51 

Obsidian^ A volcanic glass^ much prized in pre^ 
historic times for the manufacture of stone tools 
and weapons such as armw-heads ^ 

Oc-eop This site^ lying in the Mekong Delta in 
Cochin-China, south Vict-Nam^ seems to have been 
a port for Fu^nan. The finds include a number of 
objects of western origin: gryllh a gold coin of 
Antoninus Pius dated a.d. and Sassanid seals. 
Other seals seem to have aiUnitics with ALexandrian 
examples, Indian material from the site includes 
seals which date &oni the third centur^i^ A-n., other 
examples being of later date. There is a large rec¬ 
tangular enclosing wall, and all the evidence points 
to a town of considerable size* with buildings In 
stone, as well as numbers of w'ooden houses on 
piles. Spindle whorls and net-weights have also 
been found, and the outlines of a canal system 
linking Oc-eo with sites in the interior can idearly 
be seen on air-photographs. It is certain that Oc~ea 
must represent one of the ports and entrq36ts lying 
On the main east-west trade route which is hinted 
at in the pedplus for the region beyond the Ganges^ 
and for which confirmation Is found in the Chinese 
historical sources. 

Oldowayi at Olduvai Gorge- 

Old Stone set Palaeolithic Stone Age. 

Olduvai Gorge. The archaeological importance of 
tMs famous site is diat an extraordinary sequence 
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of Palaeolithic cultures has been revealed by ero¬ 
sion. It is in Tanganyika, in the Screngeti steppe, a 
plateau formed from sediments laid down during 
the Pleistocene period (the time of the Ice Age in 
Europe). The Olduvai River has cut a gorge more 
than three hundred feet deep through the plateau. 
The strata revealed in the sides of die gorge con¬ 
sist of black volcanic basalt in the lowest levels; 
above this a Layer of bright red sediment over one 
hundred feet thick* and more grey sediment, on 
top of which is the recent steppe-limestone which 
forms the present ground-surface. 

Many rcmaikable arrim^l fossils have been coL 
lecicd near the Gorge. They show that the condi* 
dons that pret^ed in the Serengeti steppe during 
the Pleistocene allowed a number of Pliocene 
species to go on living there* when they had be¬ 
come extinct mother regions. The thrcc-tocd horse, 
for example, persisted alongside its descendant, the 
modem single-toed horse. An elephant similar to 
the modem Indian elephant was found with two 
much older forms, the Mastodon and the Dioo- 
therium. 

Well down in the sides of the Gorge, among the 
fossils of the oldest elephants, htimanly-shapcd 
Btonc tooLa have been found. They are pebbles 
which have been given a cutting edge by blows 
directed first &om one side, then the othern They 
arc more primitive than any tools yet known, and 
might have been dismissed as natural were it not 
for the numbers that have been found. These fore^ 
runners of the hand'^axe have been named the 
Olduvan culture, after the Gorge. Above the 
Olduvan level are nine more strata containing 
hand-axes, which show the development of this 
tooL &om tht crudely-pointed AbbevlUlan to the 
finely finished artifact of Late AcheuUan times. 
(Iff aisa ZinjantbropuA.) 

Ollgocene Epoch- The 10,000,000 years which foL 
lowed the dose of Eocene tlmcs^ about 45,000,000 
years ago, constitute the shortest of the Tertiary 
epochs, the Ohgocenc^ so-named after the two 
Greek words meaning *Tcw recent** (as applied to 
forms of life)^ 

The most important geogiapbical changes of the 
Oligocene epoch were probably caused by wide¬ 
spread crustil movements* many of which contin¬ 
ue into Micx:eiie times and eventually gave rise 
to the worJd^s main mountain systems - the Alps, 
Himalayas^ Andes and Rockies. The development 
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of the Alpine System, for esample, beg;aa dtiring 
Oligocene times with the compression of the thick 
deposits of Me&DZDic and early Tertiary' sediments 
which had accumulated on the floor of the “Tethys 
Ocean^^ (jifj Eoctrnc Epcx:h), and their gradual up^ 
heavaiina series of island ridges. Meanwhile marine, 
fresh-water lacustrine and fiuviatilc sediments were 
being laid down in many parts of the world. Vol¬ 
canic rocks were also formed over widely separ¬ 
ated areas^ including central France^ Haiti, northern 
Britain and north-western America- 

A gradual cooling of the climate began in Dli- 
gocene times and led to the spread of grasslands 
and temperate forests before the recreatiag tropical 
and sub-tfopicsU forests. The distinctive feature of 
Oligoccne life under these conditions was the great 
development of herbivorous mammals, such as the 
three-toed horse (Mesohippiis) from a four-toed 
Eo< 3 ene ancestor {Eohippus), and the appearance 
of early forms of camel (Poebrotherium), pig 
(Arcdiaeotherium)^ and deer-like cud-chewer (Pro- 
toceras). The giants of the OJigooene were, how¬ 
ever, the Titanothcrcs, an American group of pon¬ 
derous pLmt-eaters which became extinct before 
the close of Oligoccne times* Brontops, a small- 
brained, horned beast of more than fourteen feet in 
length, was onc of these aninmls. Small, tusked 
creatures with short probosd (Moerithetium and 
Palaeomastodon) were forerunners of the present- 
day elephant. Some primitive types of CMnivoEOUs 
animals, such as the creodonts, were rapidly dis¬ 
appearing, but recognizable ancestors of dogs, cats 
and bears had begun to appear. 

Olmeca^ s«i Mexico* 

Olorgesailie is an African site of PalaeoUthic date 
forty miles south-west of Nairobi oo the road to 
Magadi soda-lake. Hand-axes were discovered here 
in I, but the chief site was discovered in 194a by 
h-lrs LeakeVt who has since made it into a museum^ 
The site has yielded thousands of Achcnlian cul¬ 
ture atone tools dating from the period when 
the band-^axe technique had reached its peak. Seven¬ 
teen levels have been excavated, yielding axti^cts 
of difierent stages, including flake tools, choppers, 
cleaners and hiid-aies. Other finds hidudc twelve 
sets of stone balls in groups of three and many 
isolated balls which are thought to be either hunting 
bobs, such as those found in South America, or 
possibly grindstones or anvils. 


Olympia. This, the greatest Pan-Hellenic sanc¬ 
tuary^ was built at the confluence of the Alphaeus 
and Gadeus near the southern extrcmiiy of G reece, 
Zeus was the chief deity of the sanctuary' which was 
only of local importance before the establishment 
of the Olympic Games (traditionally started in 776 
a.c.). The games were held every four years at full 
moon, alternately in August and September. All 
freeborn Greeks, and later Romans, were eligible 
to compete. The games lasted five days, the central 
event being the sacrifice to Zeus on the morning of 
the third. In the fifth century h,c+ the winning of 
the chariot race conferred the highest distinction on 
the city of the victor. Later the games became in¬ 
creasingly the sphere of the professional but ce- 
maintd the highest test for athletes until thdr sup¬ 
pression in the fourth century 

The sacred prtxdnct at Olympia, called Aids, was 
originally a grove. The Heraeum (about 640 U-C 
is the oldest building in it and also the oldest 
surviving Greek temple of importance; the Hermes 
of Praxiteles was found inside it* To the south of 
this is the great Temple of Zeus (46&-4s^ b.c.) 
largely destroyed by an earthquake in the sixth 
centuty a.d. Built mainly of stuccoed limestone. It 
was one of the largest temples m Greece and had 
magnifleent marble pediments. East of the Temple 
stood PaJonios of Menders statue of a winged 
goddess of victory (41^ b.c.). Excavations on the 
stadium were begun In but the Hippodrome, 
scene of horse and chariot races, has vanished. 

Ophif» The site of the biblical Ophir, from which 
King Solomon obtained cargoes of gold and pre¬ 
cious stones (t Kings ro, ii) has been much dis- 
puted^ without any agreed answer being obtained; 
guesses have ranged from the Arabian coasi to 
Gsylon or the ^Malabar coast. 

Oracle Bones. Certain Neolithic sites in north 
China provide examples of tortoise-shell and bone 
which seem to have been used for a type of divina¬ 
tion, the appbeation of heat to the objeas pro¬ 
ducing cracks which could then be interpreted by 
the diviner. In the Shang dynasty, as exemplified by 
the finds at Anyang, a more sophisticated version 
of this t^hnlquc involved the inscription of ques¬ 
tions on pieces of bone. These Inscriptions are 
written in the earbest known forms of Chinese 
characters, forms which on the whole are more 
obviously pictographic than the later characters. 


Thtir Ysloc h thus double, for m addition to thdr 
importance for the study of the early history of the 
Cheese script and language* they also afford evi¬ 
dence for the types of vessels, weapons, tools* 
vehicles of the Shang period, some of which have 
been verified by archaeological finds. 

Omnian. A stone tool culture pecuEax to north 
Africa, similar to and contemporary with the 
Capsian^ It dates fcorn the dose of the Pleistocene 
eta and persist after the introductioR of Neolithic 
traits into the arean Distribution is mainly centred 
round the coastal areas of Tunisia, Algeria and 
Morocco. As in the Capsian culture, sites are occa¬ 
sionally found in caves and rock-shelters, but 
traces ate more normally found in large middens, 
which are all that remaio of the open camp dwell¬ 
ings of these peoples^ Artijfects found include a 
variety of microlithic tools* backed blades, points, 
scrapers, gravers or burins and simple bone im- 
plements aU very similar to those of the Capsian 
culture, but generally smallet in siae. 

Orchamenos. Situated at the north-west comer of 
Lake Copais in Greece^ this ancient dty of Boeotia 
was the capital of the ki ngdom of the Minyae and a 
member of the Boeotian confederacy. It was very 
prosperous and, until the end of the second miilen- 
nium i.c. when supremacy passed to Thebes^ con- 
troEed the greater part of Boeotia. Orchomcnos 
was continually in conflict with Thebes — its gov- 
tinment was aristocratic whereas Thebes was a 
democracy — and in 57^ b.c^ it sided with Sparta 
against Thebes. This resulted in 5^8 in the destruc¬ 
tion of the town by Thebes and the enskvement or 
exterminadon of its people* Rebuilt by Philip of 
Maccdon as a bulwark against Thebes, it never 
regained its former power. In tS8o Schliemann 
excavated there the "Treasuiy^ of Mtnyas” - a royal 
beehive or tholos tomb slightly smaller than the 
"Treasury of Atreus" at Mycenae (jm colour 
plate xt). 

OreopithecuA is the name which has been giv^ to 
an animal of cither the kte MIoocne epoch or the 
early Pliocene epoch, dating, that is, to some 
ia,ooo,ooo years ago. Numbers of skclcions have 
been unearthed in the strata of the soft coal mines 
of northern Italy. Orcopithecus has been classified 
as a bo minid, although this claim has been disputed 
by some palaeontologists. If the claim is trucj then 
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Orcopithecus is a hominid far older than Aub- 
tmlopithccus, and is a pointer to the truth of the 
theory that man did not evolve directly from the 
apes, hut that both had a common ancestor in the 
OHgdcenc epoch and then split into two groups- 
bominids and apes. 

Ossuary. A receptacle for storing the bones of the 
dead. 

Qstrace oc Ostracon (plural — ostraca), A piece of 
potter>' used for writing purposes. 

OscyrhyncuA was the Greek name of the ancient 
Egyptian dty of Pcmdjc, which was a district 
capl^ in bte times. The site of the town, partially 
covered by the dwindling modern village of 
Bebneseh^ lies on the edge of the western desert 
eight miles north-west of Beni Maaar, and about 
J2Q miles south of Cairo* The town ruins, about 
one and a quarter miles by half a mile in extent^ 
have been extensively cut away by feliahin digging 
for lime and manure, and the adjacent cemeteries 
have all been plundered. The fame of the place 
rests on its rubbish mounds, from which Bernard 
Grenfell and Arthur Hunt in five campaigns be¬ 
tween 1896 and 1906 extracted by fax the gtaiest 
body of papyri ever recovered from any site. The 
papyri range Ln date from the first century b.c. to 
the tenth century a,d., and were mainly found tn 
the upper parts of the mounds* the lower Ici-^els 
being ruined by water. The vast majority of the 
documenis are in Greek, and cheir publication has 
already filled twenty-five volumes. A proportion 
arc htecary, and have provided unknown works by 
Pindar, Sappho, Bacchykdes^ Euripides, Theopom- 
pus, and other authors* as well as early texts of 
many known works, which are of the greatest value 
for literary criticism. Less Dumerous are theological 
rexes, since these were not so likely to be thrown 
away; fragments of previously unknown gospels 
and of the "Sayings of jesus” /wa) have 

aroused great interest and controversy* A complete 
version of the latter. The G&rpel of hi re¬ 

cently come to light at Nag Hammadi. The bulk 
of material* however, consists of documents, legal 
and pecsoml, of the most varied description, which 
give a unique picture of life in a provincial city of 
the Roman Empire. Similar documents in Arabic 
from the seventh to tenth centuries provide the 
nest largest bulk of imteiial; kter Arabic texts os 
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pflpct ware also found. Latin papyri wcic far less 
conmioia^ but contained some literary pieces of 
interest^ there were a few scraps of vcllafn. Coptic 
docu meats were suiprisiiigly few, while hieratic 
and demotic papyri wete a rarity- This shows that 
the iitemte narive popukrion of Oxythyncus can- 
oot have been great m the Roman and Byaanrine 
period; though it oiust he remembered that most 
Coptic literature was religious and therefore un¬ 
likely to be thrown on rubbish heaps. 

P 

Pagan. This site in central Burma on the left bank 
of the Irrawaddy, some eight>^ miles south-east of 
Mandalay* was Ae capital of much of Burma from 
about the middle of the tenth century a^d. until its 
fall to the Mongols in 1187- It was the centre of the 
area in Burma where the Burmans camie to predom¬ 
inate at the expense of the P)'U and the Mon. 
During the 500 yws of its odstence it was the 
scene of a vast activity of building* ail of it cither 
religious or immediately connected with the court, 
though all traces of secular buildings, being of 
wood, have more or less disapp^ed. There remain 
some thousands of templeSs pagodas and monas¬ 
teries in various states of preservation* all but two 
of them, the Nan-paya and the Nat Hlaung Kyaung 
being Buddhist foundations. The iwo exceptious 
are Hindu. The evolution of Burmese architecture 
can be traced in the surviving buildings> and it can 
be seen that a number of traditions went to its 
making. Both Fyu and Mon influences are clear 
- Burmese tradition tells of a campaign to the south 
which led to the coming of Mods to Pagan and a 
number of foreign dements are also to be seen. The 
fact that Mon and Pyu rather than Burmese are 
used in the early inscriptioi^ at the site shows how 
strong these outside influences were in the Erst pe¬ 
riod. The building matedal was brick, stone being 
almost unused, and the walls* both inside uid out, 
were covered with plasterwork, that over the door¬ 
ways and windows being worked into flamc-pattetn 
arcades of great beauty. Mural painrings covered 
much of the mterior, but it doubtful whether any 
surviving specimens belong to a period before the 
Mongol attack. Terracotta plaques, often ghu^ed 
and moulded with Buddhist scenes* art a favourite 
form of decoration, inset into the walls- There are 
two patterns of buddings* the atupa and the temple, 


the former to house reUcs* the latter to enshrine a 
Buddha figure. In addition there are monasteries, 
some two-storied, and libraries. Among the best- 
known of the monuments arc the Ananda, prob¬ 
ably modelled on a temple at Paharpur in eastern 
India, and dating from the eleventh century, die 
Shwezigon* which also houses a iwz-shrinCp 
are non-Buddhist spirits generally held in some 
considerable veneration)* the Hti-lo-min-lo (iiiB) 
a two-storied temple decorated with glazed sand¬ 
stone* the Maha-bodhi (about i^ro) modelled on 
the sliine atBodhgaya* andthcMkigaiazedi (12B4)* 
a stupa on a high platform with very fine terracotta 
tiles. A fine gateway set in part of the surviving 
city wall has also survived, flanked by a fl^Z-shrine 
at either side of the outer face. Much statuary has 
also been found and a fine hard-fired red pottery 
decorated with embossed designs. There are also 
some remains of laciquer ware* the production 
of this remains a lo^^J industry. plate lof* 
page 

Falaeobotany- The study of ancient (usimUy 
fossUized) plant life. 

Palaeo-lndLart, lee America, Early Man in. 

PalAeolithiCt ("old stone") is the name given to 
the old cultures of the Fleittncene epoch. It is 
divided into Upper* Middle and Lower, so called 
because stratigraphy sbow'S that it is at these levels 
in an excavation that their artifacts are found. The 
Lower Palaeolithic is thertfore the oldest, dating 
ftom about fioOpMo s.c- and is occupied by such 
culturea as Cbou-knu-dcriian, CUctonian* Ab- 
beville-Acheuliaii^ and LevaUoisian* which were 
developed by such predecessors of Homo sapiens 
as Heidelberg Manp Java Man and Pekin B^lan. 

The Middle Palaeolithic began about iio,ooo 
B.c. and is represented by Neanderthal Man and 
the Monsterian culture. 

The Upper Palaeolithic lasted from about 75*000 
to 10,000 B.C. and sees the appearance of Homo 
sapiens -- Cro-magnon Mao^ Grimaldi Man. 
Typical cultures of this period arcthc Aurign^cian* 
Solutrean, and Magdalenian. 

The Palaeolithic age was succeeded by the 
MeaolithiCp but certain peoples of the worid - the 
Arunta of central Australia and the EakLcnofl of 
the Arctic region* for example - had a Palaeolithic 
economy untU very recent rimes. 
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FalafidlichiC} Further ABmrL Old Stone Age ma¬ 
terial from the countries of the Far East tends to 
Ml into a smgle mocphologicaJ group 'Brttliki 
lethich local tipes^ dxstJngujshed by^ methods of 
uianu&ctureand ra^ff materials used, ^abe defined. 
The general charactoistics indude a preference for 
forms other than the hand-axe, and a typical asym¬ 
metry of the Cutting edge^ which may either be 
□ffeentre or a full adze form. The cultures have 
been described as forming a cbopper-chopping-iool 
complex. The main divisions are Chou-kou* 
ticnian (Quoa)^ Patjjtanian Qava)* Tampanian 
(hlalaya),Anyathian (Burm0)»Bhan'kao-iaii(Thaj- 
land). The Soan industries India also belong to 
this complex, but the Madmian of south India 
docs not, having its alRnities rather with more 
westerly Palaeolithic cultures. 

Palaeontology, The study of extiDct organized 
beings. 

Palaeozoic. An era of the earth *s history lasting for 
some 5 a j[,ooo^ooo years and comprising the geology 
ical periods of Cambrian^ Ordovician^ Silurian, 
Devonian, Carboniferous and Permian. It was 
preceded by the Archaean era and succeeded by 
the Mesozoic era. 

Palembattgi Sumatra, Indonesia. It is convenient 
to refer under this heading to various finds from 
southern Sumatra which belong to the historical 
period, and arc probably to be associated with a 
kingdom of Srivilaj-a, known mostly from Chinese 
historical sources, which seems to have buPt up a 
powerful position in the westefn part of south^st 
Asia because of its ability to command the trade 
routes passing through the straits between Sumatra 
and M^ya. The position of its: capital is unknown 
but it is believed to have been in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Palembang. It seems to have begun to 
emerge as a power at the end of the seventh 
century a.d. and to have remained as a major force, 
though with diminjshed realms^ uadi the thir¬ 
teenth centuiy, A considerable megalichic culture 
had flourished in Sumatra, at about the beginning 
of the Christian era with meiihLra^ dolmens, 
(probably erected as memorial stones), stone 
troughs, terrace graves and stone cist graves* Their 
^tents included bronze objects, gold and glass 
beads, aod in one case, paintings on the inner 
waUs, a series of remarkable carvings of men 


riding bufialoes, and carvings in relief of men car^ 
rying bronze drums of the Dnng-aoa type* In later 
times Sumatra seems to have come nnd^ Indian 
influeDCcs, and to have been a notable Buddhist 
centre. The archaeology of Sumatra Is sdll largely 
unknown, but the finds in and about Palembang 
include both Buddhist and Hindu tcmalns, some of 
which show dear aifiniiies with matetial from Java 
of the eight to tenth centuries a*i>* Some of these 
are of very large sizej a Bhairava figure (a form of 
Siva) stands fourteen feet four inches high Indudlng 
the base. Few buildings have survived, except in a 
vcT}' ruined state, but remains indicate the presence 
of extensive temple sites. The bronze images testify 
to the presence of skilled metal-workers in the 
island, a tradition which persisted untd modern 
times. 

Palermo Scone. So called because it has been since 
1877 in the possession of the Museum of Palermo, 
this is the largest and best preserved of six frag- 
ments of black basalt originally emanating from 
Egypr; they are about two and a half inches in 
thicimess and all bear Insciipdons which are related 
in content. How this object reached Sicily is uncer¬ 
tain, but it is believed to have been taken there as 
part of a ship's bailast and cast ashore* Four of the 
other fragment are in the Cairo Museum and the 
sixth fragment is in the Petrie Collection of Uni- 
versity College, London^ 

Nothing is reliably known about the prove¬ 
nance of any of these six fragments, and it is im- 
possible to say whether or not they all belonged to 
one inscription Copies of so important a text may 
have been placed in several different temples so 
that the surviving fragments may have come from 
more than one source. 

The inscription, carved on both sides of the 
stone, consists of horizontal lines of hieroglyphic 
text, each line after the first being separated from 
the one above by a narrow space. Ln the first hne 
were given the names of the kings who ruled over 
Upper and Lxjwer Egypt before the two lands were 
united under one crown by Mcncs. Only seven of 
these names are completely preserved. The second 
and subsequent lines refer to the reigns of the 
dynastic kings, whose names are written in the 
appropriate positions in the spaces betwKn the 
lines. Each line is divided into a series of compart- 
mentSp the number of compartments under the 
name of every king corresponding with the number 
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of years in his reign. The last ting to be mentioficd 
is Ncfenrkarfl;^ the third king of the fifth dynas^, 
and consequently it may be deduced that the list 
MS written soon after ^ time- Widiin each com¬ 
partment for the first and second dynasties is men¬ 
tioned some notable event after which the year in 
question was named, e^g^ '“The Year of Smiting 
the Troglodytes"* Most of the years were named 
after some religious festival celebrated during the 
course of it or in commemoration of the mating of 
a statue of a particular deity. A somewhat diflerent 
system of naming was introduced in the tlurd dyn¬ 
ast}' and was maintained* wT.th slight variations* 
for the rest of the period covered by the Stone. 
Alternate years were called “The fiist^ second* 
third, etc., occasion of the census of gold and 
fields”* From the beginning of the fifth dynasty the 
biennial census was changed to one of cattle. 

The importance of these fragmentary records of 
royal ann^ lies both in the events which they 
record and in the assistance which they give in 
determining the length of the reigns of the early 
kings. In later times kings numbered their regnal 
years on their moaumencs so that historkm are 
able to deduce at least the mirumurn number of 
years in any reign from the highest date found on 
the moauments. ^TiUe the years were merely 
named and not numbered this mformation can only 
be obtained from consecutive name-lists such as 
those on the Palermo Stone. 

Palestine. A country of this name no longer csists* 
for the area once called Palestine is now divided 
between Jordan, Israel and Egypt. The word Pales¬ 
tine, however, still means a geographical area to 
many and its boundaries are usually thought of as 
being the River Jordan and the Dead Sq in the 
east, the Sinai desert in the south* a line drawn 
roughly from just north of Acre to the headwaters 
of the Jordan at Banias in the north, and the Med¬ 
iterranean in the west. Within that small area there 
have occurred events which had, and still have* a 
great effect on the whole world. 

The area can be divided into three parts; the fiat 
coastal plain of which the principal cities are Haifa, 
Tel Aviv and Gaza, a mountainous strip in the 
centre in which are Jerusalem* Nablus and Hebron^ 
and the Jordan Valley* the most low'-lyillg district 
in the world* nearly ij^oo feet below sea level at the 
Dead Sea. Inaudenttimes* the P hili stines occupied 
the coastal plain, the Hebrews and ocher biblical 
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tribes the mountain district* and nomadic tribes the 
Jordan Valley* 

Palestine has been occupied by man since earliest 
prehistoric times^ some 100*000 years ago, and 
excavations in vatious parts of the country have 
brought to light remains of the PalaeoHtbic* 
Mesolithic and NcuUthic cultures. In the latter 
period (about 7000 b.c.) it would seem, from the 
excavations at Jericho, that the Jordan Vallc}^ at 
least was leading the rest of the wodd in its cultural 
development. In the following periods, the Chab 
coli thlc and the Early Bronze Age (about 4000- 
£000 B.c.)* the absence of natural resources and 
difficulties of agriculture caused the country to lag 
somewhat behind its wealthy ncighhouis, Syria in 
the north, Mesopotamia in the cast* and Egypt in 
the so-uth. In the Middle Bronze Age (about 1900 
B.c.) the Hyksos swept through the land on their 
way to conquer Egypt; a few centuries bter they 
w'Cre sweeping through again in the opposite dkec- 
tion* hotly pursued by the Egj-ptians, who then 
incorporated the country in their Empire. Some 
time just prior to the first Hyksos invasion 
Abraham had arrived with his family from Ur and 
settled in the Hebron district, and during the 
Egyptian domination more Semitic tribes were 
inliitratidg* culminating in the arrival of Moses and 
the Israelites from Egypt about the end of the 
fourteenth century B.c. (Late Bronze Age). This 
federation of tribes occupied Palestine until united 
under E>avid and Solomon* about 1000 b.C.> but 
split into two main sectiods, Israel and Judah, on 
the death of Solomon. The next thousand years 
saw much coming and going of the armies of the 
great powers, Egypt, the Hittites* the Assyrians. 
Babylon* the Persians and the Greeks. Duong 
the brief lulls in between being overrun by 
outsiders, the people of the country took the op¬ 
portunity to have some private wai^ of their own. 
Yet out of all this seeming chaos came two of the 
world^s greatest faiths* Judaism and ChristiamEy; 
while a third* Islam* has dose affinities in the coun¬ 
try* Jerusalem being the holy dty to them* second 
only to Mecca. 

Palestine has produced no andent wonders like 
the royal tombs of Ur or of Tutankhamun; it 1 ^ 
no Towers of Babel or Great Pyramids, yet its 
dose assodatioD with the three great f^ths and 
their prophets and patriarchs make it stiU a world 
focal point. And one of the most important ar¬ 
chaeological discoveries of the century* which has 


aroused world-wide intcrcstj is that of the Dead 
Sea Scrolls (^t plate 55* ^45)i the oldest 

known manuscripts of the Old Testatnent, found 
in a cave not far from Jericho- 

Palmyra, the Latin name of a place always known 
IfxaJly as Tadmor, is a ruin^ dty lying in the 
midst of the Syrian Desert^ about half-^y to the 
north-cast between Damascus and the Piver 
Euphrates. A dty-wall huilt by the Emperor Justi¬ 
nian (a.d. j i7-6j) encloses a space about one and 
a t^uartcr miles in width and five^ighths in depth, 
which is erddendy less than the area covered by 
the dty in its most flourishing da)^ (third century 
A+D.)i This space contains the piindpal edifices 
whichj even in their present fallen condition, are 
one of the most impressive temains of the ancient 
world, enhanced by their position at the foot of a 
chain of desert hills dotted with tower-tombs and 
dominated by an Arab castle. 

Tadmor was a vety ancient placc^ for its inhabi- 
tanis are cursorily mentioned in cimeifnmi ins¬ 
criptions of the nineteenth and eighteenth centu¬ 
ries b.Ch and early in the eleventh century Tiglaih- 
Pilcser r of Assyria launched an attack upon the 
Aramaeans who lived there. Two biblical passages 
(1 Kings 9, iS and z Chronicles 8, 4) as well as 
local tradition aver that Solomon himself (tenth 
century b^c.) huiJt at Tadmor^ but this is perhaps 
a mistake caused by confusiou of names. It was 
not until the establishment of the Roman Empire 
that Palmyia rose to a great height of importance 
and wealdi* derived from the carriage of goods 
between the east and the west. This traffic pro¬ 
ceeded by way of the Persian Gulf^ up the rivers 
Tigris and Euphrates, and across the desert by 
caravans of cameds and asses. Much of the com¬ 
merce was articles of luxury. From the cast came 
the sUk of China, precious stones for Jewellery, 
rich clothing, and the incense of Arabiai from die 
''^cst came the purple-dyed wool of Tj"te, fine 
glass vessels, and Syrian wines* The profits of this 
trade were vast, and the governments, both im¬ 
perial and local, took care lo share amply in them 
by means of taxation. 

la the prindpatc of Hadrian (a.d. 117-38) the 
City had already reached the height of its commer¬ 
cial prosperity and most of its piindpal buildings 
Were completed. But its greatest days in history 
Were reserved for the third century A.ni. when the 
eofceblement of the Romans amid the assaults of 
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western barbarians and the struggles of osnipers 
left the distant outpost at liberty to become a 
virtually independent power. Udairtac (Odena- 
thus), son of a leading family, became gover^ 
not of Syria by appointment of the Emperor 
Valerian, and when the latter had been defeated 
and captured by the Persian King Sapor r in the 
year a.d. a So Udainat attacked the Persian In his 
retreat, and afterwards carried his arms up to the 
walls of the Persian capital, Ctesiphon {xi pkte 4?, 
page 14^), on the Tigris. The wife of this heroic 
ruler was Zenobia, celebrated alike for her imUtaty 
prowess, her beauty, and her magtiificcncc. When 
Udainat was assassinated in AkD. 167, Zenobia 
assumed the rule with her son Wahbalkt, and 
defied Rome by assuming the Imperial titles and 
mscnbing them on her own coinage and by stndmg 
an expedition to conquer Eg>pt. But Aurelian, who 
had be™ made Roman emperor in a.d. 270, soon 
moved against the East, conquered Asia Minor, 
defeated the general of Zenobia at Antioch and 
Homs, and laid siege to Palmyra itself. Zenobia 
escaped to the Euphrates on a swift dromedary, 
hoping to bring back aid from the Persians, but she 
was captured, and the dty surrendered (a.d* 172)* 
In the next year it attempted revolt, and time 
Aurelian, returning in wradi, gave it over to fire 
and pillage. Zenobia^ weighed down wdth gold and 
jewds, was the prindpai figtire in the splendid 
triumph of Aurelian. Iq the long centuries succeed¬ 
ing this disaster Palmyra never rose again. 

Among the buildings at Palmyra die most im¬ 
posing, even in ruin^ are the Temple of Baal, the 
great colonnade of the prindpal street with its 
monumental arch, and the tower^tombs on the 
neighbouring slopes. The temple stands in a waUed 
and paved court about ajo yards squaLte. On the 
north, south, and east sides this space was lined 
with porticos supported by double lines of Co~ 
rinfhian columns. On the west was a triple portal 
approached by broad steps. The temple itself has 
its entrance in one of its long sides (the west), and 
two sanctuaries occupy the north and souih ends; 
there were probably cult-places also upon the loofi 
lading north-west from this temple, a great 
colonnade Ranked the main street ou either side, 
originally backed by continuous walls, and these, 
widl the columns, supported raised terraces above 
the street* Half-way up each column was a sculp¬ 
tured corbel, upon which stood bronze statues of 
distinguished dtaens, as atttsted hy many sur- 
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vLvii^g iDscdptioiis. At the cut cud of the sticet the 
grcdt and lof^' arch still stands impressively^ with 
its main parts preserved. 

A strange soiemnii}' belongs to the tower-tombs, 
peculiar to Palmyra. Each of these has several 
Stories and around the walls are rows of niches 
each designed to receive a cotpse, belonging to the 
family which owned the monament- Mainly from 
these and other tombs are derived the sculptured 
figures in high relief, portraits of deceased persoDS^ 
but also of gods and religious scenes, which are the 
best-known representatives of Palmyrene art. They 
arc highly-accomplished works in a characteristic 
style combining western and eastern infiuenccs^ 
and they are accompanied by frer^ueut epitaphs in 
cbe Aramaean language, written with a IcK^al va¬ 
riety of the alphabet. The same is founds with 
figured impressions, upon die so-calicd 'Talmyfcaic 
tesserae^ clay tokens giving admission to ritual 
banquets which followed the ofiedng of saciifiees. 
See plate io 6 , page 334. 

Palstave. A broiize celt fitted Into a handle of split 
wood. 

Papoura. A fiat-topped hiU. 

Papyrus. The papjTus plant (CypefUi paApiu}^ 
whii^ belongs to the sedge family, once grew 
abundantly in the marshy districts of Lower Egypt; 
today it is not found in its wild state anywhere in 
Egypt. It was used andently by the Egj'ptians for 
many purposes, but prindpalJy for making sheets 
of writing material. 

The sterns^ which can measure from about ten to 
twenty firet in length, were probably first cut into 
more convenient pieces before being stripped of 
their outer rind. The pith was then cut into thick 
slices and arranged in overlapping row?, both ver¬ 
tically and transversely. That done, the whole was 
poudded and pressed into one homogeneous sheet. 
Despite the sere and friable appearance of ancient 
pap>TOS, when freshly made it is almost white in 
colour and easily rolled. 

Though the size of the sheets varied slighdy 
from time to rime, the number to a roll seems to 
have been standardized at twenty,. These were 
pasted together so that all the horizontal fibres were 
on one side (the **recto*') and all the vertical on the 
other (the ^Vecso^'), The sheets were then rolled 
with the horizontal fibres inside and the vertical 


outside to avoid the strain on the latter which com¬ 
pression into the cylinder would produce. 

When writing, the scribe sat cross-legged with 
his kilt drawn rightly over his knees to form a fim 
support for the papyrus. He held the roll in his left 
hand and releas^ it as he needed it, writing with a 
brush on the inside from right to left, either verti¬ 
cally or horizontally according to the nature of the 
document 

ft is not known when papyrus was first used as 
writing materiaJL An unused roll was found In a 
first dynasty tomb at Saqqara (about 3000 h.c.), 
but the earliest inscribed fragment we have comes 
from the fifth dynasty (about a 500 b.c.). Papyrus 
rolls imported from Egypt were used by the 
Greeks ftom the seventh century b.C- until the 
second or third centur}' a^o. when the vellum 
codex took their place:, but in Egypt and other 
parts of the Arab world they conrinued in use until 
after a.d* tooo. 

Paracas CultufCt jw Peruvians, 

Parthians. These were a semi-nomadic Iranian 
people who lived in the third century b.c. to the 
south-east of the Caspian Sen, About lyo b.c. At' 
saces established the independence of Parthia^ once 
part of the Seleudd Empire, and rapidly expauded 
his power* At its height, Farthia controlled all of 
modem Iran and Iraq, and most of Afghanistan. 
Its original capital was the town of Arsak (dassicil 
Rhagae)* in Parthia proper; under Mithradaics i 
(about 170-13S flX+)* however, it was established 
at Ctesiphon (iu plate 41, page 145) on the middle 
Tigris* The Parthians, often in conflict with the 
nomads on theic north-east borders, had later to 
face the attacks of the Romans, Their most ftimous 
victory was at Carrhae (the Harran of Genesis) in 
northern Mesopotamia, in s 5 b.c., when the troops 
of Crassus were practically annihilated by the 
forces of Orodes n. Though the Parthians later 
suffered reverses, and Cresiphon was mote than 
once occupied by the Romans^ they set a limit to 
Roman expansion. The Parthian Empire, however* 
was never tightly controlled, aod its links weakened 
with rime* In a,Dh 1^4 it fell to ArdasMr, a local 
ruler of Pars (south Iran), who rose in revolt, slew 
King Aitabanus v, and established the Sassanian 
Empire* 

The parthians were not an original or inventive 
people* and the world owes little to them- Their 
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military successes wecc mainly due to thek ar¬ 
moured lancers fcaiapkrji^fi} and mounted archetSj 
and it was largely as a result of die defeat at Carrbae 
that cavalry was introduced into the Roman army* 
Perhaps the roots of the feudal order of medieval 
Europe ace in part to be traced, bac^ to the Par- 
thkns* 

The chief archaeological sites of the period arc 
Darabgerd (Iran), and Ctesiphon and Hatra in Iracj. 
The latter w ere originally fortress^towna on the 
frouder between the empires of Rome and Par- 
thla; their circular town-plan followed an old west 
Asiatic tradition, seen also in Assyrian militar y 
Camps. Of the two st^'les of domestic aichitectute, 
the best Parthian examples arc at Dura-Europos^ 
Ashuf and Hatra ^ of these the &rst typlbes the 
Mesopotamian style of courtyard architecture, 
while the buildings of chc two other sites Eavour 
the Iranian iiyaa (columned portioo), as at Fers^ 
poEa. Walls vrcie generally built of rubble and 
ashlar masonry, though at Hatra blocks of hewn 
stone were mai^y employed. Moulded stucco and 
murals were used as architecraral ornamentation, 
and at Hatta masks were oirved on stone la^dcs. 

The arts of the period reflect the fact that cultur¬ 
ally Parthia was much influenced by HeUenism. The 
kings styled themselves “Philhellenes’^ and used 
Greek motifs and inscriptions on their coinage. 
The most topical example of the Parthian style of 
sculpture is at Nimrud-Dagb in north Syria - the 
tomb of Xing Andochus i of Commagcnc 
B.C.). Though this is a Seleucid-Parthiau example, 
it weU illustrates the true Parthian style of bas^ 
relief, which elsewhere is found in a poor state of 
preservation. The Parthians also maintained the 
Iranian tradition of rock-carving, and the Behistun 
Elock plate a j, page ), with the inscription of 
Darius i, also bears badly-damaged Parthian figures 
of 8o HX*, carved in strict frontaiity and in flat 
relief. Perhaps the most impressive art object of the 
period is the bronxe statue of a male hgure from 
Shami (andent Hlymais), of the mid-second centu¬ 
ry B^C4 unlike the Achaemenlaua, the Farthians 
seem to have favoured free-standing sculptures. 

The Parthian religion was chiefly the worship of 
Iranian divinities in hre-cemples, with some influ¬ 
ence from the Mediterranean wodcL Zoroastrian¬ 
ism was in existence, bin it is doubtful if it was 
ever the oifidal cult of Parthian kings. 

Patji taniarij , 4^^ Palaeolithic, Further Asian. 
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PaviLand Cave* The Pavdand Cave is on the 
Gower Peninsula in south Wales* It is now thirty- 
five feet above sea-level but some 60*000 years ago 
was on the sea-shore. Here Dr Buckland found a 
human skeleton as well as animal bones in iSaa, 
NEqdfnl of Archbishop Hsher^s chronology, he 
declared the human skeleton to be a man of Roman 
times. It has since been identifled as AudgmclaLQ 
and the bones as those of the woolly manmoth and 
other animals. Buckland identified the skeleton as 
that of a woman and it was caUed the '*Red Lady of 
Paviland" because the bones are stained red as a 
result of the body having been buried in 1 shroud 
of red ochre, perhaps because it was reminiscent of 
blood and Its life-giving powers; it is now known, 
that the bones are those of a young man. 

Pebble TnoLs* ue Stone Tools Offd Olduvai 
Gorge. 

Pekin AfaUf Sinanthropus Fossil Man* 

Pcndlebufy* John Devitt StringfeHow (1904-41), 
was bom in London in 1904 and educated at 
Winchester and ac Pembroke College, Cambridge, 
Even as a schoolboy he displayed great interest in 
the classics and in Egyptology. In 19x7 he became 
a student of the British School at Athens and the 
following year married Hilda White, a fellow stu-** 
dent, and attended the excavadons he was later to 
direct at TeJi cl Axnama in Eg)'pt. Daring [9aS— 
j 4 inclusive he was Curator at Xnossos for the Brit¬ 
ish School at Athens, aud travelled on foot over the 
whole island of Crete of which he knew almost 
ever^^ nook and cranny. He and his wife, apart from 
their work at Tell d Amarna, also excavated at 
Knossos and almost completely cleared the post- 
Mmnan nefuge city of Karphi in eastern Crete. 

In 1931 be published .AigypHofa, a survey of all 
Egyptian Antiquities he found in Greece, and in 
19^9 his of Ov/^r, which is sdll the best 

gcneial survey of this subject. 

In [940 he was appointed as an extra British 
Vice-consul in Crete, and when Greece came into 
the war wax gazetted with the actLag rank of Cap¬ 
tain as a liaison oificer to the British Military Mis¬ 
sion in Crete and given the task of preparing for 
guerilla war^e if the island should be invaded. On 
11 May, 1941, when the first German parachute 
attack was dellveted against Heraklclon, Pendle- 
bury was wounded in an attempt to break through 
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td Ktousduu to organize hi^ guerrillas and was 
killed by a German parachutist die following day» 

Pcdgordian. A term which is sDcnetimes used to 
cover both the Chatclpenoiiian and the Gravet- 
tian cultures . 

PcrsepoLis is the principal site of AchaemenJan 
Persia^ and its monumental structures have been 
consistently e^tcavated. The Greeks had no very 
dear knowledge of this royal capital until Aleican- 
der the Great's invasion and sack of Persepolis in 
5 JO B.c. Darius the Great planned this palace- 
fortress as his spring capital^ work commenced on 
tht site soon after his acorssion in jaa b.c^> and 
continued under the later Achaemenids. 

Located at the foot of an isolated rock^ Peisepolis 
lies in the plain of hlarv Dasht in south-east Iran. 
Named Pajisa af^ the Persian homeland^ the capi¬ 
tal was pbnned to cover an area of approximately 
15 j,ooo square yards of virgin lock. The site was 
backed by a mountain for added defence^ the 
natural outline of the Persepolis terrace* roughly 
oblongp was surrounded by mud-brick walls^ with 
rectangular bastions at tegukr intervals. On the 
wot side of the terrace a monumental stairway of 
double flights leads to a gate-house and to Xerxes* 
^'Gateway of All Lands^^^ flanked in the Assjaian 
fashion by /amaiat (statues of winged bulls looked 
□n by the AsayiiauB as guardian spirits and there¬ 
fore placed at the gates of Assyrian palaces)^ 

Penepolitan architecture illustrates two varieties 
of structures - the residential and the administra¬ 
tive. Skmlar units are characteristic of both* for 
style docs not vary^^ to suit structural function. Tlie 
essential ground plan consists of a columned 
or portico. Leading to a spacious hall. Wooden 
roofs are supported by tapering columns with 
fluted shafts^ terminating in capitals formed of 
animak back to back, a feature unique to this 
period of archi tecture. Some of these columns are 
more than twenty yards tali, and certain halls of 
administradve buildings contain as many as i ai of 
them. Despite clerestories and the occasional use of 
windows* Persepolitan buildings must always have 
been dun because of their many-columned halls. 

Locally quarried limestone was the chief medium 
of construction. The vast blocks were secured by 
dr}' joining, and by the insertion of metal clamps. 
Though colour was widely used in the interiors* 
the main ornamentation was on the fa^ad^. 

3^1 


The scuSpture at Persepolis must be regarded as 
"architectural art”, for it is an integral part of the 
ardiJcecture. Objects in the round were little fa¬ 
voured by tht Persepolitan artist^ whose genre was 
carving in low rdief. The range of Achatmenian 
art is limited lo the purely ceremonial and royal; it 
lacks the quality of narrative portrayal and thus 
provides no scope for the study of sodal history. 
A rigid applicarioD of set conventions makes the 
art of the period highly stylized; Its repertoire is 
Hmited and the subjects arc coniined to homontal 
registers separated by ornamental borders. The 
reliefs arc highly decorative* and great attention Is 
paid to minute detaD. There is a taboo on the 
representation of women in royal art; neither does 
the chase, a much-favoured sport in ancient Persia^ 
appear on the sculptured reliefs. Instead of battle 
or siege, the artist prefers to record foreign con¬ 
quest by ^bute-laden processions (as on the great 
Staircases of tht Apadana)| rather than by the car¬ 
nage of the conquests themselves. In this the art of 
Persepolis shows a distinct break from the cadier 
Assyrian tradition. 

ITie Achaemenids employed foreign crafesmen 
at PersepoHs as a matter of deliberate policy; this is 
mentioned in an mscriptioii of Darius i at Suaa 
recording the employment of artisans from several 
satrapies (provinces) of the Empire, which extend¬ 
ed from Asia Minor to the borders of India. This 
has given a cosmopobtan character to PersepoUs, 
for Mesopotamian, Gfcek, Egypdaa, EJamitic and 
other inHuences can be traced in its remains. In¬ 
deed, this new Persepolitan style reflects the achieve¬ 
ment of the Achaemenlds as the builders of a world 
empire. Sirt colour plate xii* plates pages 
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Peruvians. To the average reader, the ancient 
Peruvians were the Incas, but the Incas were only 
the last in a long succession of peoples of diflerent 
cultures in Peru* about whom much has been 
learned ic the last few decades through arehaeoiog' 
iod mvestigadons. 

In few regions of the world are found such great 
diversity and contrast in natural conditions as in 
Peru, The Andes rear their snovr-capped peaks 
within* relatively, a few miles of the Pacihe coast* 
and the waters Eom their east slopes form the 
sources of the great Amaxou, which flows some 





jjOOo Tnrlefi. to thc Atlantic. At the foot of their 
ea^tcTD slopK axe the gtcat troplciL lowland raia- 
forescs, populated today, as they were in the days of 
Pizarro and the Inca ccnpecors^ by Indian tribiH of 
icUdvdy low culture. Ihese ate not the real Peni' 
vians^ and with them we shall not be concerned. 

The Padiic coast of Peru is one of the most arid 
regions in the world; good tains are years apart and 
in some places rain is unknown. Thc sandy wastes 
arc as bate as the Sahara^ with not a blade of vege¬ 
tation, not even cactus. But in thc valleys of the 
short riverSp fed by thc Andean snows, the desert 
springs to life with verdant cultivated fields and 
dense populations. Here are the modem cities and 
towns, and here from time immemonal have Lived 
the Peruvian peoples, once differing considerably 
in customs in ea c h widely separated valley^ The 
great systems of irrigation, begun by the earliest 
populations, use the life-giving water to its marii- 
mum pcssible eitent, so that die populated lower 
valleys cover considerable areas. 

in the highland valleys, on thc other hand, 
rainfall is greater and, especially by thc use of ex¬ 
tensive tenadng, thc native Indians raise crops 
suihdent to support a large popuktion, as did their 
ancestors. Here also there arc llamas and aJptcas^ 
native American camelolds which are spedalJy 
abundant on the high grassy treeless ptcfkis* Many 
Indians live at an altlrude of i|,ooo fet or more* 
the highest habitation is said to be at 17,400 feet. 

Thc native Peruvians are, and werc^ pure Amer¬ 
ican Indians without any apparent or proved 
mixture hom Europe or Asia. Those in the high¬ 
lands developed a physique peculiarly adapted to 
thc rarefied air. In early days many dHcrcnt 
languages, some entirely unrelated^ and dialects 
must have been spoken, especially on thc coast, but 
most of these were replaced in later times by 
Quechua, the language of thc Inca Empire. The 
cultures and customs were also basically those of 
the American Indian, though it is coming to be 
believed that a few practices may have been in¬ 
troduced from across the PaclEc at different times. 

Though varying local conditions naturally com¬ 
pelled deviation from the norm among eertain 
groups, ncvcrdiclcss the history of Peruvian cul¬ 
tures followed mote or less that of other great 
world civilizations. Developing or adopting agri¬ 
culture, formerly sparse hundng-and-gadicrtng 
peoples became sedentary in scattered, small, 
peaceful communidcs. Thc leisure time between 


sowing and harvest favoured thc development of 
culture, arts and craf^, a priesthood, and the erec¬ 
tion of great temples and Other public enterprises. 
With technical improvemencs ^e popuktion in¬ 
creased rapidly and soon competition and wars 
ensued. Later, great urban centres devdoped* the 
capitals of "kingdoms"^, which vied for supremacy. 
Finally one of these, impeUedl by lust for power^ 
overcame 3JI others and established a great empire. 
In Peru the victors were the Incas. 

The earliest known agriculturists in Peru were 
coastal peoples who combined fishiug with 
rudimentary agriculture. The type^site is at Huaca 
Prieta at the mouth of the Chicama VaUey In 
northern Peru. Tliey raised a kind of bean, bottle 
gourds, squash, chilli peppers, and cotton, but 
make was unknown. Most of their food, however, 
came from the sea. Strange to say, pottery was 
endrely unknown, but considerable weaving was 
done, mostly by the twining technique- All im¬ 
plements were rude, and decorative art almost 
absent. Radio carbon provides dates of about 
iyoo-i a.C- 

Notbing is known of thc development of Peru¬ 
vian civilization in the thousand or more years 
frillowmg Kuaoa Prieta. Population increased, the 
people came to depend more and more on agri¬ 
culture, arts and techniques improved. In the next 
period of which we have any knowledge through 
archaeological excavations, pottery and maize bad 
been introduced, but the life of the people liad not 
changed greatly. This period k best known at 
Guanape in the ViriS ValJcy and date from about 
iajo^S4o B.C, 

The earliest known of the great civilizations of 
Peru - and a remarkable one for this early period — 
apparently had its centre in the northern highlaDds, 
at Chavln de Huantar, just across the divide from 
the CaiJejon de Huiyks. Here are many buildings 
of admirable scone dr>' masonry, some with three 
Boots, ventilation shafts, and other dements of a 
highly perfected aichitecture which must have de¬ 
veloped over a long period of time. As indicated by 
its art style, in which promLaence was given to a 
stylized jaguar„ its induence was widespread, ex¬ 
tending over most of coastal Peru, and possibly even 
more widely. The art is best known not at Chavin 
but on the Dorthexn coast, especially in the graves 
at Cupisnique in thc Chicama Valley. Most Peru- 
vianists beOeve that this iniiuence represented not a 
political or e thni c entity, but the ramifications of a 
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rdJgious cult. The estimated date for the Chairln- 
Cupisulque period is Sjo-joo b.c. 

About jQo B.c. there began a very dynamic 
period during which many new tedmi^ucs were 
developed; this period is generally known as the 
“EajKnmencal”, No watchacologial inveatigatioiis 
cev^ eaxly cultures, though probably not the 
caxlfcst, in other parts of Peru: the highlands and 
the southern coast. It should be cemjcmbcrcd that 
wc know nothing of these people but what archaeo¬ 
logical excavadons disclose. These investigadons 
have been few and scattered; each one reveals a 
culture different from any other, and there must 
have been many more ofthese than arc now known. 
They are gener^y named from the place wUete the 
excavadons were made, and frequimtly differenti¬ 
ated from bter periods at the same site by the type 
qf ceramics made, pottery being our best criierioa: 
Salinar and Gallina^o occur on the north coast, 
Oiancay whitc-on-red on the central coast, Paiacas 
Cavernas and Ocucaje on the south coast, Huara^ 
white-oD-red in the oortherq highlands^ Qianapata 
in the central highlands, and Chiripa in the south¬ 
ern highlands. 

Agriculture, with extensive irrigadon and ter¬ 
racing, l^d been greatly devdoped in this period, 
and hunting and fishing were of slight importance. 
New food plants had hem introduced, and llama 
herding was extensive. One of the characterisdes 
was a widespread "‘hotixon style” of pottery, 
painted white on red- There are varying estimates 
as to the length of this period, but it certainly lasted 
for several centuries following about ^oo B.c* 

Somewhere about tbe beginning of the Christian 
eta — various estimates place it several centuries 
before or after - Peru entered upon its Golden Agev 
In it, Peruvian culture practically reached its 
apogee. Later periods saw change, political 
strivings, but litdc bcciermeut. Craftsmanship in 
textiles, eeramjcs and metallurgy attained a high 
level, great feats of enginotiing were performed, 
enortnous pyramids erected in some regions, and 
leligion was highly organhedn. The centres of 
highest culture seem to have been, as before, on the 
coast, but this may be merely because the evidence 
is better preserved there. The arid coastal deserts, 
as is Egypt, preserve, sometimes perfectly^ the 
remains of obj ects that have disappeared completely 
in the rainier highlands. 

The two outstanding cultures of the period were 
the Mochc or Mdchica of the north coast and the 


Paracas and Naxca of the south coast The former 
constructed immense irrigation ditcheSp one of 
them said to be seventy-five miles long, and erected, 
the enormous temple substructures known as the 
k«is^as of the sun and the moon, the former estimaicd 
to contain some t|o,cm5o,ooq adobe mud bricks. 
The Moche are also famous for their naturalutic 
modelled pottery vessels, many examples of which 
are found in most large museums. Representations 
of Moche life, people, animals and objects afford us 
much knowledge of thdr customs. Erotic scenes 
and elements, rare in American Indian art^ are a 
famous feature of this ceramic. 

The Moche were obviously well along the road 
to "dvilbation” in social and polidcal matters as 
well as in technological and economic ones. There 
were apparently great social disdnetious between 
aristocracy, nobility or plutocracy on the one hand, 
and peasants, serfs, servants or ^ves on the other* 
Wats must ^ve been frequent, and possibly the 
“empiie” was spread and maintained by force, for 
figures of warciom are very frequent in the pottery. 

On the south coast, evidences of two apparently 
different cultures were discovered about 19 ij on 
the Paiacas Peninsula just south of Pisco, one in 
some deep shaft graves known as Paiacas Cavemas, 
and one in a nearby cemetery called Paracas Ne¬ 
cropolis. Graves with Cavemas type of pottery 
have also been found at Ocucaje in Ica Valley* but 
nothing more is known of these people, not even 
the sites of their towns and fid ds. While they may 
have beai contemporary, the standard belief is that 
Caverms was older, and it is somedmes put in the 
preceding period. In the Necropolis in 1^17 Dr 
Julio C. TeUo unearthed 51^ mummy bundles. 
Many of the smaller ones are still unopened* but 
die larger ones contained some of the most mag^- 
icent textiles known, many in perfect condition- 
Outstanding are the beautiful mantles, averaging 
eight by four and a half feet in size, covered in 
embroidery in which small figures^ very stylized in 
a characteristic way, are repeated in many different 
colours in altemationH Other plain cloths as large as 
dgbty-four by thirteen feet were found. 

About a hundred miles south of Paiacas was the 
centre of the better-known Nazea people, probably 
slightly later than those of Paracas Necropolis for 
some of the exotic designs on Nazea pottery vessels 
are very similar to those on the Paracas mantles^ 
and the debris of Naaca occupation is underlain by 
many feet of refuse slmilai to that of Paracas- While 
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the life of the people was doubtless very similar to 
that of the Moche they erected no great pyramids, 
though their houses were, like those of the Mochc^ 
of adobe inudj they may have been more d«no- 
cratic and less warlike. 

Eitensivc engineering features arc also missiiig- 
The graves contain exquisite temies showing 
admirable workmanships andquantitics of beautiful 
pottery vessels. These differ completely from ^osc 
of the Moche, being of simple shapes hut painted 
with designs* often of stylized natural objects, in 
hatmonious pastel colours, with as many as eleven 
tints on one vessels 

The cultures of the central ccMist at this period 
are known as Intermediate, Intetlodcing (&om the 
decoration on the ceramic), and Early Lima. The 
city of Cajamarquilla and the immense temple 
mound of Pachacamac were probably begun about 
this dme; both arc mainly of adobe mud^ In the 
northern highlands much massive but rude stone 
sculpture was made and, following the Chavin 
tradition, two- and three-stotey stone temples with 
subterranean rooms and galleries. A negative-paint¬ 
ed poctery known as Recuay was typical. In the south 
the site of Pucira with its characteristic excellent 
stone sculpture and pottery style was important as 
foreshadowbg the later Tiahuanaco culture. This 
"Florcsccnt” period lasted at the mmimum for half 
a millennium, but opinions vary as to the exact 
dating. From 300 B.c. to a.o. 5 00 is probably the best 
estimate, but some authorities place it much later, 
from A.D. 400 to 1000* 

The next period, "'Expansionist” or ^"Fusion”, 
was dominated by the cailture whose oerernonial 
centre was at the great site of Tiahuanaco, cast of 
Lake Titicaca in Bolivia, one of the most famous 
archaeological sites in America- In spite of the 
altitude of 15,000 feet, good crops of potatoes and 
of other highland food plants arc rais^ there, and 
the llama and alpaca ace in their native habitat. The 
major monuments occupy about a sixth of a square 
mile^ with lines of monohihs, terraces, and building 
foundations. There are few walls and none of any 
height. The stones are roegalUhs^ the funous 
monolithic gateway has been calculated to weigh 
about ten tons i other blocks have been esrimated at 
about a hundred tons. The nearest quarries are 
three miles away. The stone caxvmg is adinicable:^ 
with smooth faces, the blocks titting tightly to¬ 
gether. Stone statuary, one monolith being over 
twentj'-four feet high, is also an important element. 


The intiuence of the Tiahuanaco culture^ partic¬ 
ularly as evidenced by the art style, spread all over 
Peru, highland and coast i it was a *Tiorizon style”. 
On the coast it is known as "'Epigonal"*. This cul¬ 
ture was probably an element of a religious cult,, 
the spread of which was possibly accompanied by 
some loose political force, a Tiahuanaco “Mega- 
lithic Empire” is no longer credited. It is believed 
ihkt Tiahuanaco was a sacred site rather than the 
cultural centre fifom which the influence spread; 
Huari in the province of Huanta, Ayacucho^ is a 
more likely source. The period lasted for a few 
centuries, various authorities estimating its final 
phases as from A.D. looo to 1300. 

The Peruvians had by now^ reached their apogee. 
All the techniques of weaving, metallurgy and 
other crafts had long since achieved their practical 
maximum, agricultural and efiginecring mcihods 
were on a high plane, aU the food plants later 
known bad b™ domesticated, and so had llamas 
and alpacas. But the population had also probably 
reached its maximum and tended to congregate m 
great urban centres; this period is therefore known 
as the '"UrbanisE”. With large cities^ sodal strati- 
Ecation naturally developed with autocratic rukfs, 
and small nations that might be called kingdoms 
came upon the scene. These warred until some 
vanquished others and formed small empiric. 

The outstanding people of this period were the 
Chimu who controlled a number of the valleys of 
the northern coast. Their opital was the great city 
of Chaochan near Trujillo. Its ruins, all of adobe, 
are an impressive sight, with a rectangular street 
plan* high walls, reservoirs, pyramids and temples ; 
they cover over eight square miles, and almost no 
excavation has been done there. Ciaftsmanship was 
at a high level, but standardized for quantity pro¬ 
duction, and unirLSpifed« 

The Qiimu kingdom lasted untii it was con¬ 
quered by the Incas in about 1470, and therefore 
much of the history of the Later dynasties was 
rcmeinbered in Inca traditions. Their language was 
entirely different ftoin that of the Incas. The cul¬ 
tures, nations, or "kingdoms” in other parts of 
Peru at this period, especially those in the high¬ 
lands, are not so well-known, but were probahiy 
of a character and quality comparable with the 
ChimUp The great temple of Pachacamac and the 
large city of Cajamarquilla, both near Uma, 
probably belong to this era. Characteristic types of 
pottery arc found in each region; those on the 
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central and southeta coasts arc kudwii respectively 
as Chancay aj:kd lea, ftom the localities where they 
are found in gfcatest abundance. 

The last chapter in che htatory of pre-Columbian 
Peru pertains to the Incas^ 

The Peruvian Burmec ectade invaluable contii- 
budons to world economy. He developed potatoes, 
lima heans, and peanuts, and also certain spedes of 
maize, kidney beans, sweet po^toes^ squash, 
pumpkins, chilli peppers, and tobacco (all of them 
unknown in Europe before Columbus), as wdl as 
many lesser-known food plants. He made master- 
pieces of art in metal and ceramics, and his wife 
wove tcidles that have never been surpassed for 
technique and beauty. She employed practically 
every technique known to the modera textile 
ma-nufacturcT, and made fabrics of finer yams than 
ate made today hy die best mechaoical means. Sse 
plate Ill, page 540^ 

Petra as the capital of Edom was called Rckcm 
or Arkemi in Hebrew, it was Sek (rock), a name 
which continued in use under the Crusaders until 
the Moslem Conquest. Petra was the name given 
by the Greek traders who visited the site, and was 
also used by the Romans. 

The site is a large deep gka or valley situated in 
the ptedpitous western side of the Mmestone pla¬ 
teau of Jordan. It owed its importance partly to its 
perennial springs of water, pardy to its position as 
a convcniccit halting place for caravans carrying 
the Oriental trade &om Aqaba to the sea-port of 
Gaza in the west or to Damascus in the north, and 
partly to its irtnamembic caves which provided 
habitations for ftian and beast, and warehouses 
for goods in transit It became famous about the 
third century when Greek traders brought 
home accounts of its fabulous Vfrealth andluiury. 

Petra was then the capital of the Nabataean King¬ 
dom. The Nabataeans were an Arab tribe, origi- 
naily nomad shepherds; they became caravan- 
guards, and finally traders. Their repucadou for 
honesty made Petia a great commercial centre and 
the Nabataeans for three centuries the most power¬ 
ful nation of the Middle East. When Rome became 
the ruling power the Oriental trade was shifeed to 
the Persian Gulf and passed through Falmyiat, and 
the traders then deserted Petra and moved to Pal¬ 
myra. Later on the Crusaders fortified Petra, and 
held it till the Moslem conquest drove the Franks 
out of the Middle East. Petra was then so com- 
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pletely abandoned that the very site was lost, and 
it became a legend and a dream dry. 

The main entrance into Petra is through a mile- 
long watcr-wotn cleft in an otherwise impcneErable 
cock-barrier* Under the Nabataeans the cleft, now 
called the Sik, was widened to an average of twelve 
feet, aod the roadway was levdied and paved with 
limestone flags. This paved road continued into 
and across the Petra Valley, whence other paved 
roads led in various dicections. The cocks on either 
side of the Sik rise to a height of three hundred 
feet, and are profusely carved with the emblems of 
the god Dusares. The Sik ends abruptly at the 
transverse gorge of the Wady aJ Jarra^ On the side 
of this wady^ immediately opposite the mouth of 
the Sik, the fa^de of a temple Is sculptured in the 
fosc-red rock. The contrast between the twilight 
of the Sik and this brilliant piece of architectu re is 
starding in the extreme. The Arabic name of this 
temple is Khazneh al Farafin - '^'Pharaohk Treas- 
ury^\ 

The Petra Valley is dominated by the great mass 
of Omm al Biyam, “Mother of Cisterns”, which 
dwarfs all the surrounding hills. The general colour 
of the rocks is a btownish-rcd, varying to duU 
crimson or rose-pink, and in places striped horizon- 
lally with white, ydlow and dull blue. In all parts 
of Petra every available rock has been worked to a 
vertical 6ce, somedmes left plain, but more often 
sculptured os the fis^ade of a temple, a shrine* a 
palace^ or a dwelling. Behind each fa^dc is a large 
chamber hewn in the rock and entered through a 
tall rcsctangular doorway. Early travellers, without 
real evidence, called these chambers tombs; most 
of them, however, were certainly dwelling places. 

Among the surrounding hills arc the remains of 
the akilEully contrived channels and cisterns of the 
system of water-supply and waicf-conservatioci 
constructed by the Nabataean engineers. In the 
efficient management of water the Nabataeans 
rivalled and even surpassed the Romans. 

The Roman remains consist of a large rock-cat 
amphitheatre, with thirty-three tows of seats, hold¬ 
ing approximately three thousand spectators; and 
a bniic temple known as Kasr al Bint Facaun* 
"Palace of Pharaoh's Daughter”. Ruins of Cmsader 
forts crown several of the hills. 

Nabataean sanctuaries were open to the sky and 
simple in pku, a rock-cut courtyard with an altar 
and stands for offerings also cut out of the rock- 
One or more pillar-emblems of the deity marked 
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the sacred pUce. Under Egyptian and Gictk m- 
fluence temples and shiincs were hollowed out in 
die hill-sides with elaborate facades. Little of the 
ritual is known. Human and animal sacrifices were 
ofFcrcd, and round about every shrine the ground 
Ls strewn with fragments of bowls made of the 
finest pottery painted with designs of ivy or vine 
leaves. The great mass of these potsherds suggests 
that part of the ritual was the breaking of the vessel 
in which an offering was made. 

The chief deities of Petra were the goddess Al 
Uzza, “The Mighty", and her son Dbu-l Shara or 
DusareSp “The Lord of Scir” (Shara ^ Seir), both 
represented by stone blocks, cut as cubes ot round¬ 
ed like the shaft of a pillar, but the most usual form 
is a quadrangular tapering and truncated pillar. 
Two such pillars stand at the chief sanctuary^ their 
respeedve heights being twenty-three feet and 
twenty-one feet; they probably represent both dei¬ 
ties. Another emblem of Dusarcs is a pyramid. 

Nabataean inscriptions are numerous; mostly 
votive and addressed to Dusaies. The Nabataean 
script is suffidently like the Hebrew and Aramaic 
to make dedpherment easy. The Unguage was a 
dialect of Aramaic with an admixture of Ambic- 
A few Greekp Latin, and Arabic inscriptions also 
occur. 

The present inhabitants of Petra are the Bdul 
{*‘Thc Changed Ones**). Their origin is unknown; 
they are probably the descendants of a defeated 
tribe who took refuge in this “nest in the rocks**. 

Sm colour pktc xiiip place i to, page 

Pecrie, William hfatthew Flinders 
Petrie was the only child of William Pettie and 
Anne, daughter of Capbdn Matthew flinders of 
Australian fame. In his early manhood young Petrie 
tcavdkd, always on foot, over most of the southern 
counties of England in order to visit, measure, and 
survey andent earthworks and stone drdes. In 
i?77, at the age of twenty-four, he published the 
result of these surveys in a small volume entitled 
Ifitistc/ive MeJr&icgjf, a book which marked a new era 
in the accurate study of the past. In 1366 Plazzi 
Smyth, the Astronomer Royal for Scotland^ pub¬ 
lished his Our InJuri^anfi in Gnai F^amid^ in 
which a theory was propounded founded entixely 
upon measurements of and in the pyramid. This 
book turned Petrie*s attention to Egypt, and in 
iSfto be went to Egypt to verify Smyth^s mcasute- 
ments. His I^ranfi^ asd Ttfmpkt of GzeA (liSj) 


demolished Smyth's theory, bringing him to the 
front as an archaeologist, and he then joined the 
newly founded Egypt Eiploratioo Fund, by which 
he was Sent to the Delta with mstructioru to look 
for new sites for excavatioii, and to excavate at 
Tanis. This was the hcgiimiag of his life's work 
unravelling the past. In iBgjj with a bequest of 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards (a nineteenth-century nov¬ 
elist) a Chair of Egyptology was founded at Uni¬ 
versity College, London. This is still the only Ch ai r 
of Egyptology which is primarily for the study of 
and die tremiiig of students in the arclmeology of 
Egypt rather than the ancient lar^uage. Petrie was 
appointed the first Edwards Professor, and his 
^rnous Egyptological collections were used for 
the trainliig of the students. Those collections now 
belong to University College, and are unrivalled 
for teaching purposes. In 1S57 he married Miss 
Hilda Udin, by whom he had a son and a daughter. 
In igaj he received the honour of knighthood. In 
1914 a “Petrie Medal for distinguished Work m 
Archaeology^' was founded in the University of 
London. Petrie himself was the first redpient, and 
Sir Aurel Stein and Sir Arthur Evans were among 
Later recipients. In 1916 the Antiquity Laws in 
Egypt were made so rigorous chat excavation be¬ 
came impossible, and Petrie mnsferred his work 
to south PaJestine, "Egypt over the Border'' as he 
called it; he never workisi in Egypt again. 

In 1955 be redred from the Professorship and 
went to live in Palcsdue where his work on the 
Hyksos threw much light on thecuSture of those 
people. At the age of cight>'-tdne he died at jenesa- 
iem, where he is buried. 

In order to understand the dfcct of the impact of 
Petrie's genius on the intellectual world, the condi¬ 
tions then obtaining must be understood^ The dis¬ 
covery by Boucher de Petthea of pfian-made flint 
implements of a date before 4004 which was 
the accepted date for the Creation, affected only a 
very small group. But the storm over Darwin was 
soil raging, and to the majority of educated people 
die Biblc^ as the Word of God, had to be believed 
"from cover to cover". Only slightly ittfecior to the 
Bible for the study of the past were the classics. 
Nothing could be accepted that was not confirmed 
by docum«itary t^idence; to judge the date of an 
object by style was a matter for scepticism and 
scorn. 

Excavatton everywhere was In the nature of 
treasure-hunting. The earth was shovelled out in 
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EpadefbJs, and never sifu^ ^ objects^ tben known as 
“rdicfi" or ‘'oirios", were not kept tinlE^ the 
excavator happened to know w^hat they^ were; if 
kept, their rekdve positions in a group and the 
levels at which they were found were not noted. 
Of the few that w^erc kept, some might cad in a 
museum, but it was not uncommon for them to 
pass into private hands^ and, when the owner died, 
to be thrown away with “other rubbish". The im¬ 
portance of rebt^ groups was not recognized; 
each object was exhibited as a separate item, sddom 
placed in its chronologica] sequence. Petrie, as the 
pioneer of the recognition of the value of small and 
often apparently insignificant objects, sudered so 
much at the hands of ignorant curators, that he 
stigmatised museums as "the charnel-houses of 
murdered evidence'"* It w'as not until diis century 
that museums began to employ experts to repair 
and preserve the "curios”. 

His experience at the pymimda showed Petrie 
that his lifers work was to fill the blanks in the 
history of Egyp^ The archaeological problem was 
very flifferenc from that already begun in Europen 
There, flint implements haying been first found in 
a geological connection, the search for them was 
strictly controlled by the methods of that science, 
And the implements when found had no monetary 
value. Petrie set himself to study this new subject, 
especially the exact methods of dating objects^ and 
of excavating so that no information should be 
lost. Though he was never permitted to excavate 
the most important sites in Egypt, his work altered 
the whole cooeq^don of archaeology in general^ 
and Egyptology' in particular. The excavations 
whjd:^ were most important in effecting this great 
change were few in number but startling in their 
outcome. 

In the Delta he excavated Nauciads and Daph- 
nae (1883-6), thus widening the horizon of das- 
sical archaeology and biinglng new informadon 
into the scanty records of the late period of Egyp¬ 
tian history. His new method of excavation had 
brought to hght the know ledge of the life of the 
people of rach period, and showed an aspect of 
archaeology which had never before been realized. 
Though a ceruun amount had been already learned, 
mostly from pictorial evidence hut a little from the 
language, Petrie's finds and his inteipretadon of 
them gave facts about which there was absolute 
certainty- His was concrete evidence which could 
not be disputed. 
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The excavations in the Faiyum (1 Sfiy-po) were 
equally important. The workmen's tow^n of Kahur^ 
which was absolutely dated to one reign, showed 
clearly the life of the builders and cxafKmea of the 
time, while the objects found there were of great 
dating value. Here the value of potsherds was 
demonstrated, for the pieces of printed pottery 
found in the town and identified by Petrie as 
Aegean, were later proved by Sir Arthur Evans to 
be Cretan in origin^ and the Cretan find could thus 
be dated by the Egyptian evidence. The excavations 
in the Faiyum covered many periods, and at the 
end Petrie was able to say, "I have now really 
outlined the greater part of the long blank of 
hitherto undefined history of domestic and personal 
objects of the -eighteentii and twelfth dyoascies, 
which had been such an attractive unknown 
region". 

The discovery of the famous Tell el Amama 
tablets took Petrie to that site (iS^j^z). It tt'AS 
this excavation which made him famous far beyond 
the narrow circle of archaeologists* For here was a 
religion and an art that the man in the street could 
understand and appreciate- To the archaeologist 
the Amama culture was a levelation, to the tech¬ 
nician the remains of the glass ^ctory came as a 
surprise. 

The greatest of all his finds, and the one that had 
the most ^-reaching results, was at i>2aqada (1904" 
5). It was here that he found that bewUdertng 
mass of graves of a people hitherto entirdy un¬ 
known and unsuspected. These were finally proved 
to be eariicr tlLm even the still legendary first 
dyrusty, and were soon recognised by Petrie as 
bclodging to two distinct culturca. He worked out 
a simple system of sequence dating, by which a 
prcdytiastic object can be placed in its correct 
chronological sequence even though the actual 
intervals of time cannot be ascertained. Later work 
brought other prcdynastic cultures to light* These 
were found by Pctric*s assistants working with 
him. The Bad^nian pot-sherds were first noted by 
J.L.Starkey; and the site was excavated by Ger- 
mide Giton-Thompson, and puhEshed by her and 
Guy Brunton. Petrie followed the system of all 
European prehistorians by naming the culcure after 
the sites where the most characteristic pieces had 
been found. The Egyptian cultures. In chrono¬ 
logical sequence, arc Badarian, AmrateaiLp Gerzean, 
and Semridcan. 

The excavations at Abydos fiU^ 
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thcbhnk bcmccn the end of the predyoa^dc period 
and the beginning of the Old Kingdom. This was 
perhaps his greatest achicvemeot* for it was only 
by his archaeologicsd method and knowledge that 
anything was recovered from the miserable wreck¬ 
age of the plundered and ravaged royal tombs. 
Though the plunderers bad overlooked some fine 
objects^ including the bracelets of King Zer, it was 
&om the bits and pieces that Petrie recovered the 
names of all the kings of the first dynasty and could 
place them in their correct chronological order. 
Much of the second dynasty was also recovered. 
Yet he had little to work on except broken stone 
vases^ the clay scalkigs of wine-jjars* pottery, and 
other objects which the pliindcrcis had thought 
worthless. 

Thus in less chan twenty years he had filled in 
the blanks and had traced the history and civiliaa- 
don of Egypt from a remote antiquity till its end 
under the Romans, so that now there is har^y any 
object that cannot be placed in its fight period and 
cultural setting. 

The less spectacular cacavatioos were often of 
importance, for every site that he worked yielded 
something new^ interesting, and often vital, no 
matter how unpromising both site and material 
might have appeared. These single finds were 
sometisnes of value to the whole world, sometimes 
to Egyptology only. Foundation deposits, fitst 
noted at Naucratis, arc dearly connected with the 
ceremony of founding a temple; the name of the 
royal founder is alw^ays inscribed on some of the 
objects, and so the exact date can be obtained. And 
as the deposits were placed at every angle of the 
external walls and at every junction of the internal 
walls, the ground-plan can be recovered even if the 
whole superstructure has disappeared. The stele 
inscribed with the Triumph ^ug of Memeptab 
gives the name of “Israd", the only mention of 
that nation in the whole of the Egj^tian records; 
the discovery of it roused world-wide interesL The 
pottery heads of foreigners found at Memphis, 
with the casts of the heads of foreigners sculptured 
on the wMs of temples, form an unrivalled collec¬ 
tion of early ethnological material. Hts work on 
weights and measures proves the many trade con¬ 
nections of Egypt and foreign countries, and also 
shows the kind of produce thatw^as exchanged. 

He a standard for the treatment of vforkmen 
in an archaeological excavation. He trained his men 
till they became experts in archaeological digging. 


He never allow^ed a workman to run a lisk to life or 
limb; if there were a risk he took it himself; there- 
foie he never had a fatal nor even a serious accident 
among his men in all the years of his active work. 
He allowed no interference by local authorities be¬ 
tween him and his men, thus warding off the blood¬ 
suckers who usually made a wage-earner their prey. 
He instituted a sytem of hoMikM^ paying dealers' 
rates for any objects found on the work. More than 
one lucky worker was thus able to return to his 
village at the end of the season with enough money 
in his pocket to buy himsdf a wife or even a cameln 
But if a man were idle or found to be selling the 
finds to desJers, he was summarily dismissed with 
the money due to him and never employed again. 

Petrie was the first to have the matertal of all 
objects identified; metal to be analysed by a metal¬ 
lurgist, botanical specimens submitted to a botanist, 
and so on. He was the first to showr that pottery was 
one of the chief essentials foe dating purposes; and 
that knowledge of the day, the method of firing, 
the characteristic shapes of a country, and the types 
of decoration, was indispensable. In tradng the 
gtow^ of archaeology, there is hardly an aspect of 
the subject or a method of identification of an 
object that was not first introduced or indicated by 
Petrie. It was the truth that he aimed at, and he 
rdused to accept any theory, however briUknt and 
plausible, unless founded on proved facts. 

He levDlutioniied the ideals and methods of 
archaeology, making the past live, and proving 
that an acairate knowledge of the past is of vital 
importance in the understanding of the growth 
and mental development of the human race. Jf# 
pbie III;, page 339. 

Fhaistos^ one of the most important centres of 
MmnaTi civilisation, was situated in southern 
Crete ovedooking the Messata Plain and many 
finds have been made attesting to the wealth of its 
culture. It was already occupied in Neolitliic times. 
Pottery dating from the Early Minoan era (about 
ijoo-ioco B.C.)^ mainly of grey clay with simple 
printed decoration has been unearthed there. The 
Middle Minoan (about aooo-ij jo b.c.) palace, 
built on the brow of a steep bill, was a loose col¬ 
lection of buildings with courts to the west, north 
and in the centre, and underivcQt much transfor¬ 
mation later on. To the Middle Minoan period 
bdongs intricately patterned pottery, one of the 
finest examples beLig a fruit-stand with a desig:a of 
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fKTtais in the bowl and a friejc of petals and lozenges 
on the stem. The use of a quick potter*5 wheel 
cTTidcntly accounts for cups of an i^g-shell finoicss 
which were often decorated with wavy lines and 
rosettes. With a hud of Late Middle Minoan (about 
17jo-ij JO a+c.) vafes a day disk was discovered on 
which was an inscription spiralJifig from the rim to 
the centre. The characters on this have no rcsem- 
hknee to JVlinoaii Scripts: certain elements 
tHustrated, such as a plumed head-dress, arc re¬ 
miniscent of the Sea Peoples and other elements 
Indtcaie that it is of Anatoljan origiru 
The period of about 15 ^0-1400 S-C. was one of 
great brilliance ac Phaistos but^ a* at Knossos and 
other Cretan cities, in fire and destruction. 

Philae^^ a small bland in the Nile to the south of 
Aswan about joo yards long and 160 yards wide, 
contains some of the best preserved temple build¬ 
ings of Egypt ranging in date from the reign of 
Nectanebes i (about 578 b.c.) to the reign of the 
Emperor Trajan (died a.d. 117). They are impor¬ 
tant for their scenes and inscriptions of religious 
and mythoJogical import. The great temple was 
dedicated to Isis, whose worship continued to the 
time of the Emperor Justinian (sixth centurj' a.d.). 
The island and temples now lie submerged from 
April to Dcccmher beneath the w^ater stored by the 
Aswan Dam. Jm plate 114^ page j&o, 

Philippines* Although parts of the Philippines at 
least formed part of the empire of Majapahit, and 
there is some evidence to suggest that Jndo- 
Javanese influences reached the islands, no monu- 
ments have survived, any traces having been 
destroyed by the Spanish when they occupied and 
christianized the islands. Nonetheless, excavations, 
up till now on a very limited scale, have revealed 
that in pre-Spanish times the PhiUppkics formed a 
part of the general south-east Asian cultural sphere, 
and that it was mcorporated into the Qiinese 
trading system as can be dearly seen from the large 
quantities of Chinese ceramics found in the islands* 
(A Chinese source recounts how successful these 
were as trade goods*) The work of M- Ottley Beyer 
has done much to demonstrate; the continuity of 
Philippine culture from the Palaeolithic period 
onwards, and it is clear that most of the c^tures 
found in south-east Asia and in China are riso re¬ 
presented in the islands, from whichf area some of 
them at least seem to have penetrated into the 
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Pacific Ocean islands. Palaeolithic material, though 
rarti has been found m late Pleistocene coniesis, 
and these seem to he followed by a Hoa-binhkn 
culture, scantily represented in Luzon, and a much 
rnoie widely distributed microlithic culture. The 
NenHtlijc ^des is wdi represented with round 
axes, shouldered axes, a ridged axe, and a tanged 
type which in its Philippino type speead into the 
Pacific. Highly polished rectangular axes probably 
reached the Phlhppines from the south, while a 
cultural phase wdth much use of jade ^eems to have 
spread from Indo-China. Some of these Neolithic 
culture phases were probably coeval with an iiott- 
using periofl, and it seems likely that the islands 
first came to the notice of the Chinese as a trading 
area in pre-Tang times. Tang and Sung ceramics 
are found but the gteat pnricS for Chinese contact 
was bte Yuan and Ming. 

The occurrence of wares from kilns in Thailand 
ajid Indo-China points to trade with the south-east 
Asian mainland, and contacts with Indonesia and 
Ma^ya ate historically attested. Local traditions 
seem to record raiding by Cham pirates from the 
ludo-china coast. An intercsttng problem is posed 
by the fiimous terraced rice cultivation of Mountain 
Province in north Luzon where terraced fields, 
based on a complcur system of stone walls and long 
irrigadon trenches, some of which run for many 
miles, are associated with hcad-hundng tribes who 
seem to represent, in a much diluted form, an early 
megalithic culture. Even earlier Is the surviving 
culture of the negrito tribes who siiD h vc largely by 
food-gathering and foxeat nomadisin. Scientific and 
inteasivc field-work in the Philippines is likely to 
throw much light upon the pre- and protohistory 
of a considerable area of southern Asia, for the 
islands seem to have served as a refuge zone and 
kbo as a transit area, both north and south and 
beiw'eea Asia and the Pacific. 

PhlUsdnes, Sea Peoples. 

Phoeillciaii&. The history of the ancient Semitic 
peoples called fay others PhoenJeiam, but by ihEfn- 
sdyesat first probably Canaanitea or "merchants"i 
is little known. There has been but scant excavation 
at their principal cities. Tyre, Sidoo^ Berytos (Beirut) 
and Arad, all situated on that part of the eastetu 
Mediterranean coast now known as LebanocL The 
origin of these seafarers is obscure though they 
were traditionally thought to come from the Red 
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S«i (peiiiaps via Bahrain) and to have founded 
SidoD. 

Egyptian reliefs of the fifth dynasty (about z^oo 
S.C.) sho w ships of By bios (Gubla) where, aceord- 
big to excavation, the Phchenicians may have 
settled as early as 5000 Trade with Egypt was 

certainly carried on extensively by the sixteenth 
century. Two centuries later the ndets of Phoeni¬ 
cian cities are among the Palestinian correspondents 
with the pharaoh at TeEel Amama. This close link 
with Egypt and the supply of “Asiatic’^ luxuries 
resulted in considerable infiuence on Phoenician 
art. Bgyprian methods of gLiaing, mounting of 
jewelleryp and motifs were freely taken ovet and 
adapted to local mateiials and ideas+ 

By the early second milleonium h+C- colonies had 
been founded at Joppa, Acte, Dor and Ugarit. The 
French excavations at the latter port (Ras Shamra) 
aie of particular interest as showing the daily life of 
the Phoenicians and the mixed populatiofi th«e* In 
addition to the '"Canaanite” myths and literature, 
tablets were found which show an early alphabet 
(of thirty letters} using a modified cunetform 
script. About the same time there appears another 
less cumbfoiis "Thoenidan" alphabet, perhaps 
adapted from the Egj'ptian hieroglyphs via the 
Sfnaitic script into a simple curaive alphabet of 
twxntj^-tw^o letters no longer associated with their 
pictogtaphic original, This, and the mvenlion of 
the abacus for counting, were itifiuendaJ aids to a 
developing tradCp Yet another form of script is 
known from Byblo3 (from which the word 
or Bible — "books'^ - is derived)* It is sad that the 
“Phoenician” literature including the mythology 
of Sanchuniatbon of Byblos and the history of 
Menander of Tyre have not survived. 

About laoo B,c* the Sea Peoples destroyed 
Ugarit, Arvad and Byblos. The Sidonians fled to 
Tyre which now became the chief city and free from 
Egyptian dominatiDn* It was from Tyre that the 
colony of Utica was founded, according to tradi¬ 
tion round about ijoo b.c., but traceable by 
archaeology only to the tenth century. The Phoeni¬ 
cians occupied many natural and easily defended 
harbours throughout the Mediterranean. From 
insertprions they are known to have seitled at 
Carthage in the ninth century i.c. and in Sidly 
(Mot>'a), Sardinia (Nora^ Tharrosi), Tunisia, ast 
Cilicia and the Taurus Mountains (SafU^al and 
Karatepc) by the eighth century. By the following 
century they had a firm bold on Cyprus (Kirion) 


and the central Mediterranean (Malta)* Such colo- 
efizing activity was partially due to difficuitiE in the 
home ports. 

Under Hiram i of Tyre (570-^56 bx.) Phociiida 
enjoyed a golden age. By treaty with Solomon of 
Israel he gained poit fadlities at Ezion-gebci on the 
Red Sea from which his fleets reached Ophir, 
Arabia and east Africa. HU architects, craftsmen 
and materials were used to build the Temple at 
Jerusalem w^here they employed distinctive Phoc- 
nickn motifs, using bronxe-work, and two free¬ 
standing pillars before the porch as in the temple of 
Melqart of Tyre. 

When the Assyrians intervened on the Medi¬ 
terranean coast the economics of the ports declined. 
Elulcus of Tyre withstood sieges by Tiglath- 
PUescr 111 in 734 i)*c* and by his son Shalmaneser 
using ships captured at Sidou and Acre. The As¬ 
syrian annals name many Phoenician towns and 
villages at this rime* Tyre alone tetriued its inde¬ 
pendence unrii it was sacked b;^ Esarhaddon in ^77 
B*c. and again by Ashut-bani-pal in 66j. Although^ 
with the decline of Assyria after 630, Phoenicia 
regained its independence, by that time the found¬ 
ing of the Greek trading-centies in Egypt and the 
Lncieasing economic power of their Punic kinsfolk 
in the western Mediterranean had drawn off much 
of the Phoenician trade. 

Tyre itself was besieged for thirteen years fay 
Nebuchadnezzar n of Babylon (jSfi^jyj and 
so w^eakened that even under the frMdom of 
Pecskn rule k never regained its position as a 
trading power. The naval victory of the Cartha¬ 
ginians over the Emmeans off Sicily m 
jinally dosed the western Mediterranean to them. 
Tyre was finally sacked by Alexander in 
the seventh to fifth centuries b.c. Carthaginian 
(PuLoic - Phoenician) colonies were founded in 
Algeria (Djidjelli)^ the Balearics (Ivixa), Spain 
(Cadiz and Gibraltar) and along the Moroccan 
coast. It was ftoto these sites that the Phocoickfis^ 
in their search for raw materials, reached die 
Axorcs, west Africa and the coast of Cornwall. 

The Phoenicians w^iU be remembered, as they 
were indeed weU-known to their contemporaries, 
as sca'tradeis* They exported silk, wool, linen and 
cloth, some of it embrqidcrai and called "Tyrian 
purple"^ from the dye extracted from die local 
shell-fish- From the timber of Lebanon, also 
exported, they carved furniture and rich objects, 
some decorated with carved (Syrian) ivory* Their 
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jewellcrv, glass, coppcrwarc and, more htted^, 
their coinage aie found at coastal sites throughout 
the Mediterranean, The returning convoy's brought 
raw materials needed to sustain the Phoenician 
trade* Thus a duster of small city ports became the 
gateway through which many of the ideas both in 
writing and in art reached Greece and her neigh¬ 
bours and thus the Western World. 

Pbonograms. Writing began with pictograms 
and advanced into the use of ideograma^ The nest 
step was foE the writing to become phonetic with 
each written symbol leptesenring an actual spoken 
sounds at first a syllable (the best known examples 
of which arc cimeiforiii and modem Japanese), 
and then a letter. Ideographic writing entails the 
multiplication of characters- the use of phono¬ 
graphic writing reduces this sharply until the 
modern alphabet^ of some two to three do^en 
characters according to the language, is finally 
arrived at. The first alphabetic script is believed to 
have been developed by the Fhoeniciana and to 
have cotnc into ciisteoce by i joo a.c* 

Phrygians* The Pkriighi of the Greeks, who gave 
their name to the area of west central Asia Minor 
to the east of Lydia, are possibly the MmhJu people 
of the Assyrian inscriptions (assuming the identity 
of Mita of MuskJki wi^ hfidas of Phrygia), but this 
cannot be certain. Knowledge of these people 
depends mainly on references in Greek and Persian 
sources, and on the results of archaeological ex¬ 
cavation. By about tooo b.c.* they were established 
as the main successors to the Hittites on the 
Anatolian Plateau, with their capital at Gordion on 
the Sangarixts River. The site of Gordion, modem 
YassLhoyiik, was identified Ln 1889 by the Korte 
brothers, but the significant modem cKcavatioos, 
under the direction of Dr K.S, Young of the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania, were begun in 19J0* The 
PhrT,'gian levels by above Hitdie Eemalns and 
below Persian and Graeco-Koman, and this atrati- 
graphJcal situation is confirmed by recent excava¬ 
tions at Boghazkdy, Kaj'apiitar, Kultq>c and 
Fraktin, all wdl to the east of Gordion. These 
various sources suggest that the Phrygian kingdom 
consisted of a warrior aristocracy of Indo-^Euxopcm 
speech, who established themselves as rulers over 
an indigenous agricultural popubtion of higher 
culture' thek kings bore the name, or title, of 
Midas and Gordias. 


The Phrygian people came under Persian role 
when, in J47 b.c*i Cyrus came to Gordion in the 
course of his conquest of Lydia, and recent ci- 
cavadons have shown that the fimous Royal 
Rond of the Persians ran past the dty on its way to 
Sardis from Susa* 

Fiiylakopi, rrr CydadeSp 

Pictogtams. The oldest form of writing was by 
means ofpicturcs; it is called pictographic ("picture- 
w'riting^X and a single character is knowm as a 
picrogiam or pictogiaph. The picture tcprescnced 
the actual things whether it be the sun» a man, or 
an animal. The most well-known form is the Egyp¬ 
tian hieroglyphics* The pictures soon beome 
standardized Ln what might be called a shorthand 
form] thus a simple circle would represent the sun* 
From this the next development of writing was hy 
the use of ideograniB^ 

Piltdnwm Skull. The so-oUed Piltdown Skull was 
reported as being found in a gravel pit near Barfc- 
h™ Manor, Piltdowa, near Fletchiiig, Sussex, 
ELngland, in 1911-12, The fragments found ifl- 
duded pieces of a thick human bmn-case and a 
very apc^like jaw bone* For many year? It was 
thougbc that these pieces belonged together and 
represented a genuine missing link between apes 
and man which had Eved about half a million years 
ago. Then in 1953, to the world's astonishment, 
evidence was found that the skull was a fake. 

Why was the authenticity of the Piltdown SkuU 
accepted when it was first investigated? Why did 
suspicion fall on it eventually? What me^ods 
were used in proving that it was a forgery'? 

It was accepted in the first place because it was 
found in dreumstances which seemed to exclude 
all suspicion. The finder, Mr Charles Dawson (who 
died in 191(2 at the age of fifty-two)p was a highly 
respected country lawyer, and an amateur geologist 
well known to the authorities at the Natural 
History Museum in London as the discoverer of 
many genuine fosslb in Susses* He was a personal 
friend of Dr Smith Woodward, then Keeper of 
Geology at the Museum. In 1912 Mr Dawson 
brought fi^gments of the skull to Dr Woodward 
saying that he had recovered them in the Piltdown 
gravel pit, together with some fossil animal re¬ 
mains such as the tooth of an extinct type of ele¬ 
phant, which suggested an age of about half a mil- 
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lion years. All these specimens were of the same 
msty colour as the gravel Itself. Dr Woodward was 
very intertSKd and wetit to PUtdown to dig with 
Mr Dawson. While they were esjcavating together 
Jitr Dawson unearthed the famous lower jaw which 
was so very ape-like. The teeth however were worn 
in a way found only in man* ^ h natural to 
associate this jaw with the bits of thick human 
skull found within a few feet of it. Dr Woodward 
described the remains as the skuH of an ape-man^ 
which he called Eoanthropus (“Dawn ^ian**)* a 
strange mixture of man and ape. Some sdentists 
even in 191 a thought that Dr Woodward had made 
a mistake^ that there were really two creatures re¬ 
presented by a man's skull and an ape's jaw. But no 
one at that time suggested or thought (as far as we 
know) that it was a question of fraud. The hypo¬ 
thesis that the remains represented a single crea¬ 
ture, a missing link, seemed endrely reasonable at 
that time. Darwin had predicted that just such an 
intermediate tv'pe had once liv^ed. Another reason 
why Dr Woodward’s interptctadoii was accepted 
as reasonable was that there were scarcely any spe¬ 
cimens with which the skull could be compared in 
t9ii. There was the Java skuU cap, and the Hei¬ 
delberg Jaw, but the fact that ±ey were different 
could be due to their being off the main line of 
evolution or of another age. So "Pilidown Man*^ 
got into all the textbooks and popular books on 
early man. Indeed this skull was generally accepted 
as one of the most important specimens bewaring on 
human cvoludon that had ever been found. But as 
the years passed, the skull became more and more 
difficult to understand. It did not fit in to the picture 
that was emerging as a result of other discoveries. 
Fossil human skuUs of about the same presumed 
geological age were found in various parts of the 
world after the first world war. There was Pekin 
Man, and more remains of Java Man and the skulls 
of the nearly-human Australopithecus of South 
Africa. AU these other fossil men had jaws that 
were hilly human while their braincascs had aj^ 
like brow-ridges. The Piltdowu Skull was quite 
otherwise; the braiacase was fully human without 
brow-ridges, while the jaw was ape-like. All the 
new finds supported the theory that man and apes 
trace their descent from a common ancestor, but 
Piltdown hlan did not appear to fit in. 

A cnida] question was the age of the skutL In 1949 
Dr K. P* O^dey in collahomtion with staff in the 
Govemment Laboratory was trying a new method 


of daring fossils,, not in years but relatively^ by the 
amount of fluorine they have absorbed from the 
ground. When they tested the Piltdown Skull and 
jaw they found that nedcherof them contained more 
than a small trace of fluorine, whereas the fossil 
elephant tooth reported from the same site contain¬ 
ed a high percentage of fluorine- Thus it became 
apparent that the Piltdown Skull was much more 
recent than the extinct elephant; it could not be 
older than the latter part of the Ice Age. That 
made it even more difficult to understand. Neither 
an ape nor an ape-man was to be eipectcd in 
Britain in the later part of the Ice Age. manner 
of possibilities were considered and dismissed for 
lack of evidence. Then In 1955 Dr J. S. Weiner^ an 
anatomist In Oxford Utuversity, became interested 
ia the teeth of the Piltdown jawbone. The one 
feature that seemed to link the jawbone with the 
human biaincase was their flat wear. Dr Weiner 
experimented and found that It was possible to re¬ 
produce the appearance of the Piltdowii teeth 
exactly by irrificially grinding modern ape^s teeth. 
With Sir Wilfrid Le Gros CLark, Dr Weiner studied 
this question closely, while Dr Oakley, in coUabo- 
tation with colleagues^ explored the problem of 
how to prove conclusively whether or not the jaw¬ 
bone was modem- Between diem they showed that 
the Piltdown mandible was that of a modem orang¬ 
outang that had been artifidally treated to make the 
teeth appear human and the bone to appear fos¬ 
silized. They found too that the fragments of hu¬ 
man bralncase were ancient, but had been brought 
from some other site and artificially stained to 
match the gravcL These bones may not be older 
than medieval Carbon fourteen tests in 1959 in¬ 
dicated that they were less than 5 00 years old. Their 
imusual thickness is due to disease. 

The mvesrigatofs proved in 19jj that the jaw¬ 
bone was mndmi by refining the fluorine method, 
and by applying other tests. They found that the 
jaw contained as much organic matter (protein) as 
rciodern bone, while the bones of the braincase 
contained only a trace. By means of the electron- 
microscope, which gives an enormous magnifica- 
tion* it was possible to detect the actual protein 
fibres in the jawbone. 

When they turned their attenrion to the fossil 
^nfmal remains and artifacts found at the same site 
they found that these too bad been &audulently 
introduced. The Piltdown “‘bone implement' was 
fossil elephant hone that had been whittled with a 
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steel knife. The "fltfit impJements” were Menlithie 
wasters that had been artiSckliy iron-stained. 

We now know that uraiuiun, like fluorine^ is 
absorbed by bones buried in the gmundp so that 
the radioactivity of bones at a particular site is a 
rough measure of how old they are. The Piltdown 
elephant tooth proved to contain ten times more 
uranium than fossils of the same age from other 
English gravels^ 

The investigators compared it with fossil 
elephant teeth from all over the Old Wofidj and 
only in north Africa were examples found that 
contained as much Uianium. It seems that die Pilt¬ 
down elephant tooth was a foreign^ probably 
African^ fossil that had been artificially stained and 
placed in the PiJtdown gravel to suggest that the 
bogus skull was of great antiquity^ 

Evex^^thing reported feom the PUtdown gravel 
pit has proved to be fraudul^t in one way or 
another. But at any rate in uncovering this remark¬ 
ably skilful and elaborate hoax new lechniqucs 
were developed that will be of value not only in 
preventing the repetition of such a fraud in the 
future^ but in dating genuine fossils. 

Already some of the same tests have been ap¬ 
plied to ihe Swarvacombe, Rhodesian aud other 
fossil human skulls. The results not only show that 
they arc genuinely andcutp but have helped to 
establish their geological antiquity more precisely. 
Sf£ plate 11 ^, page 381* 

Pia^. Qay or earth (and somedmes gravel) beaten 
down until iris solid, and used as building material 

Pit Graves. These were sbailow graves cut usually 
in rock; ar Myceziae they represent the graves of 
the common people as opposed to shah graves^ 
tholos tombs and chamber tombs which were 
for the ruling class. Sometimes, however* pit graves 
arc found at Mycenae on the floors of tholos and 
chamber tombs roofed over with slabs of limestone 
or conglomerate. 

PiihecanthropuB. The first specimen of this 
group. Pithecanthropus erectus* Java Man, wasdis^ 
covered by Eug^e Dubois at Trinil, central Java, 
in iS^i-55. At first there was much opposition 
to the status implied by the name, the ape-man who 
walked treetj^ but it became generally accepted, 
though Dubois himself finally changed his mind 
and said that he had discovered a giant ape. No 


further specimens were found until 1936 when 
G.H.R. von Koenigswald made the first of a series 
of discoveries in a programme designed to make 
more material available. As a result, a number of 
other specimens of Pithecanthropus erectus are 
known* as well as Homo modjokertensis, an 
infant of this group and the only example knowri 
from the Lower Pleistocene, the others being 
middle Pleistocene. At least two species of 
Pithecanthropus appear to have existed, the other 
being Pithcarnthropus robustus. It is probable that 
the differ cnees between the material from Java and 
that from Chou-kou-den are ijisuflicient to war¬ 
rant a generic distinction and that the Chinese 
material should be referred to the Pithecanthropus 
genus also, specifically distinguished, in view of 
their more advanced efuracteristics. The Java 
skulls of four adults and one infant show, ici the 
c^se of die three which can be analysed, a mean 
cranml capacity of just under jkm c.c. (rising to just 
over looo c.c. if the Chinese material is included). 
The skull shows marked supra-orbiEal tidges, t 
post-orbital constriction and a ruassive occipital 
torus. Ihcre is little forehead, and the skull Is very- 
low. There is no doubt that these creatures made 
and used tools* and no indications against their 
being capable of spCKh. Their status in the history 
of human evoludon is, however, disputed 
Wcidcnrcich held that they were in the main line, 
while Lc Gros Clark places them in a collateral line- 

Pitt-Rivera, Augustus Henry (1817-1900). Deu- 
tenant-geaetal Pitt-Rivers was bom at Hope Hall, 
Yorkshire* in England* as Augustus Henry Lane- 
Fox, and assumed the surname of Pirt-Rivers in 
1880 on succeeding to the estates of his great- 
unde* the second Lord Rivers- 

A brilliant archaeologist, he has somctiines been 
called the '‘father of British archaeology’* and the 
^^prince of excavators”, mainly because of the high 
standard of cxcai.'^tion, recording, and publication 
w^hich he set up weU in advance of his oontecrtpO“ 
raries. Much of what he did remains an outstanding 
example even lo this day. 

His scientific career may be divided into two 
parts* Firsdy, &om 18+5 to ^ S8o^ whenhe received 
a comfrtission in the G fenadicr Guards^ soon after 
which he began to study the evolution of firearms 
which led him to consider the development of 
primitive ans and crafts ‘sJl over the world. Ethno¬ 
graphical and archaeologicaJ matciiai may be dassi- 
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ficd, not according to region* but In an cvoludo 
nary series showing a development from generaliz¬ 
ed forms of primitive cultures to spedalized forms 
of higher cultures* It followed from this that it was 
n^pit^ specimens which were important and not 
only those with an artistic or exotic value. In ihis, 
like Sir Flinders Petrie, he ran counter to the general 
nineteenth-century trend, as they both stressed 
a sociological rather than an art-historicil approach 
to archaeology. Naturally inilucnced by Darwinian 
evolution* Pitt-RJvcrs was not, however^ blind to 
phases of dcgcQCiation. Although not the first to 
classify artifacts in a series* be approached the 
problem &om an ethnographic and quite independ¬ 
ent point of view. 

During this period he published tPsr- 

fare (1067-6^) and built up the collection which 
was to form the Pitt-Rivers Department in the 
University Museum, Oxford. 

The second phase of his career was from i BSo to 
1900, the period of his greacest archaeological ac¬ 
tivity, This began on his succession to esUtes rich 
in archaeological remains and his appointment by 
ParUamem as the first Inspector of Ancient Monu¬ 
ments. A spate of excavations based on his new seal 
at Rushmote, Wiltshire, produced in iSfij the 
first volume of his famous privately published 
Excai^a/fonf iif Chiit. Thereafter the ne.'tt 

three volumes followed at intervals of a few years 
up to his death* These contain accounts of his fa¬ 
mous exploration of the Romaiio-British villages of 
Woodcuts* Rotherley* South Lodge* Hamdlcy Hill* 
and Martin Down. Defensive earth-works natu¬ 
rally appealed to one who had fought in the Crimea 
andp as well as camps, he made sections through 
Wansdyke and Bockerij Dyke. His excavation of 
Wor Barrow* Handley Down* Wiltshire was until 
very recently one of the few outstanding long 
barrnw excavations in this country. 

He still had time to devote to historical and 
anthropological work, publishing W A>y/ 
(1883)* Kifig/ofin'i //arcff, R&pt/ (1890) and 

0/ Ar/ Bgnja (1900). 

Pitt-Rivers did not invent the whole of excava¬ 
tion technique; he was, in faci^ continuing the 
more scientific work started by earlier excavators 
such as WiUiam Cunnington and Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare ; but he brought a touch of genius and many 
new ideas. He was the first to have three-dimension- 
at recording on the site* and one of the first to use 
stratification and to excavate domestic sites. He 
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insisted on the importance of recording the smallest 
detail; on accurate plans* sections* and models; on 
an adequate s^, full pablicadon* and graphs; and 
he stressed the distribution of similar forms. 

Flainvicws* m America* Early Man in. 

Pleistocene Epwh* see Quaternary Period. 

FUocene Epoch* This was named from the Greek 
words p&hrt and meamng “more recent”* 

With a duration of approximately t y ,000,000 years 
the epoch brought theToxiary period toaclose*and 
leftlittle more than 1*000,000 years of Quaternary 
time for the final completion of geological history. 

The uplift and depre^ssion of some land areas* 
which still persisted after Miocene times, gradu¬ 
ally gave the contiiicnts and oceans their present- 
day configuration. The large land-locked sta which 
stretched across the Danube Basin to southern 
Russia was gradually reduced to a series of lakes 
and inland seas, of which Lake Aral* the Bbck Sea 
and Caspian Sa are sorvivots. In north-west 
Europe the North Sea was formed by geutie sub¬ 
sidence. Meanwhile earlier formed mountain 
chains were being rapidly dissected by agents of 
erosion* under dimatic conditions not very differ¬ 
ent from those of the present day. Towards the 
end of Pliocene times ctjoler temperatures heralded 
the onset of the Pleistocene ^Tce Agc'\ 

In general aspect* Pliocene plant life cloacly 
resembled present-day vegetation. Marine Life also 
appeared to have achieved a stable pattern* al¬ 
though a number of Pliocene species, logether 
with A few genera (induding the toothed whale 
EalAenodon}* are unrepresemed in modem seas. 

Amongst the land animals, mammals were less 
varied than their predecessors of the Miocene 
epoch* but more diverse than modem forms* a 
trend which suggests that their decline had perhaps 
already hegun. Elephants, true horses* oxen* gi¬ 
raffes and large deer made their first appearance. 
Eiephanfs, including Doinothcrium, and the more 
progressive mastodons such as Tctralophodon, 
were especially numerous, and more widely distrib¬ 
uted than in any odter period of geological histo¬ 
ry* whilst the first true horses* such as Hipparion 
and Pliohippus* bad become singic-tocd. hfan-like 
apes probably evolved before the dose of Pliocene 
times; the South African Australopithecua 
("southern ape"*) is thought to have been an early 
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member of that family of hominida to which man 
also belongs. 

Plough. Esdinatc^ as to when Neolithic Mao* 
in his change from a food-gathering to a food- 
producing economy, first beg^ cuLdvating plants 
range from gooo to 4000 s.c. In Britain the ear¬ 
liest known agriculture dales from about 2400 b.c. 

A pointed sdet or branch was probably die first 
farm tooL Deer antlers were also used, and stone 
tools fitted with a handle* In some parts of the 
world a foot-plough was invented and used. A 
form of thi?, ^ed the caschrom, was used in the 
remoter Scotush isles uotU very recently, and may 
indeed still be in use. 

The first really great advance in agricultural 
techniques came with the invention of the oat- 
drawn plough, for with it a man could cultivate a 
far larger area than could a woman with a hoe:. 
This meant that a bigger crop could be grown, 
more people fed, and, perhaps most important of 
all, a surplus produced which could be used for 
trading purposeSi Specialisation in crafts became 
possible, for carpenters and potters no longer 
needed to grow their own food but could barter 
their products against the grain produced by other 
families over and above their own needs. The in- 
vendon of the plough was one of the factors which 
made civilizadon possible. 

The earliest form of plough was made of wood 
but* with the coming of the Iron Age, the share 
was tipped with iron so as to make it last longer. 

That the earliest ploughs were made of wood 
means that they have not survived, for wood 
perishes with the passage of the years, so it is not 
possible for archaeologists to discover when the 
plough was first introduced; they can Duly state 
that the finding of models in tombs, or the mention 
of ploughing in the earliest written documents, in¬ 
dicate chat the plough must by then have been in 
use for a long time. 

From such evidence it is possible to state chat 
the plough was in use at either end of the Fertile 
Crescent by |ooo b.g., and probably had been 
used foe as much as a thousand years before chat 
dace* Similarly, it is known that the plough was in 
use in the Indus Valley civilisation in India well 
before zyoo b.c*^ and by 1400 b.c. it had super¬ 
seded the hoe in northern Europe. In Africa, out¬ 
side the area of the Hamitic Feopie, the plough 
was unknown uadJ the Europeans came. 
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These ploughs scratched at the soil and stirred 
it up * they did not turn It over so as to bury ihc 
surface vegetation beneath the furrow. The mod¬ 
em type of plough with its coulter to cut the sod 
m front ef the share and its mouldboard to turn the 
earth over, was not dcveloi>cd until much later. It 
was first used In northern Europe, where the Mcdi- 
tertanean plough was useless in the heavy ckyey 
soU, some two centuries before Christ, and brought 
to southern Britain in the first century Bi.c. by the 
Bdgae^ the Germanic successors of the La, T^nc 
culture. 

Pluvial. A period of heavy ralnfalL 

FomtSj jBt Flint. 

Fuliahed Axes^ jte Stone Tools. 

PoUen Analysis* Flowering plants reproduce 
themselves by pollination, a method in which the 
microscopic pollen containing the male reproduc¬ 
tive cells is brought into contact with the ovules 
containing the female reproduedve cells so that 
ferrilkation takes place. 

FoLUnation cm be brought about by the acdon 
of birds or insects transferring the pollen from one 
part of the plant to another or* where the male and 
female cells are on separate plants, &om one plant 
to another. Ic sometimes occurs by the action of the 
wind carrying the pollen through the air and, with 
a certain amount of luck, depositing it in the right 
place. This last is a risky and wasteful process, aud 
wind^poUinated flowers produce large quantities of 
pollen, most of whidi falls to the ground without 
achieving its object. 

This “poUen rain**, as it is somerimes called, 
usually decays, but may be preserved if it happens 
to fail in a suitable place, especially one where 
there is sm oiygcn-dcEcicncy - such as mud or a 
peat-bog. It then, when sufhdent time elapses, be¬ 
comes fossilised and can in years to come be idea- 
rifled under the microscope by the palaeobotanist 
(one who studies the botany of tht ancient past). 

This method of pollen analysis can be used to 
dedde what foe cEmace was in the past. tOTS 

arc wind-poiHnated and, if a layer from a peat bog 
is examined and found to contain only poUen fro^i 
pine and birches, this suggests that the climate was 
a cold one, A warmer dlmatc would show poUen 
&om oak, elm, and other dedduons trees. The 







Plate XII L Petra: rocEc cut temple. 
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Plate i 14. Philae: rhc temple (Pcolcmaic) 
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Pla te 115. Pi LT DOWN s K i/LL t (A) Piltdowfi majidjblc (a) Maadiblc of orang-oucsing jaw ground 
down and mined ^ (Bn/tsh Afusenj^ (IVatitraf ApWswJ 
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PLATii 116 , Piiiiii i&Tomc: Akir: reindctt curved im a point of s mAtrinioih tusk, MAgdAknmri, from Mofiastmc, 

(BrJfts^ A/jwifW, 




Mjfor CTaMw/wj* 

Platte it ft, Hcnr>' Cicswkkc Rawlin^qn (1^10—95), photograph. 
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Pl.^te 119. Rosetta stone- a slab of black basalt found near Rosetta in the western delta of 
the Xilcj bearing a decree passed hy an assembly of priests at Memphis written in hieroglyphs, 
den’iotic and Greek which gave scholars the key to Egyptian hieroglyphs, f Br/^is^ Ijtttd&n) 
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Plate i jo. Sacjqaha : detail of the pyramid texts in the tomb chamber of the pyramid of Unas 

at Saqqara* 
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Plate 121. Sa^chi : great stupa^ back view of north gate. 

















Plate 122. Sarnath J tKc Ohamekh Stppa, the largest surviving stupa at Sarnath^ stone and 

brick. Height i jo feet. 
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Plate 123, Heinrich Schlieuank (iSia-*/), photograph. 
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pLAtH 124. Sahnatuj CLifvinfts on walls nf the DhamckK Stupa. 













Ph&tf}Tfr^ ^*Arikstohsf m fy WilUsfiif tf' ASca' PerrhA affJ Ctf. L/J, L^&ft 


Plate i26 .Shi M Ohai SE^A?^^ brofi2C' dfliiTlr Socnc twenty tortlib^Sj. recently exca.v3.ted near K.y.n- 
niing^ h^vc revcalttl a Nourishing Bronze Age culture of a non-Chinese type. Which dated from the 
first two centuries b*c, (By taur/esy qf /ht Briyain-Chme FrffffMip 
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Plate izj. Sinanthropus: model of r-escored skull ofFekln Man from cave deposit at Chou- 
kou-tien. Restoration by F. Weidenreich. (BrlBjk (N^afura/ Mtj/sfj)^LsaJ&B} 
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Plath ] iS. Sk AKA Brae. : interior of a house showing the drystoiic construction of the wjitls anU tite use of stone for furniture 

-for the hcilirtli, tJtc cupboard nnd even for the hed^ 
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Plate XIV. Sakcmi ; tlit Clrcat Stupa from the Sduih-iA'est showing ihc wcj^e gatexvny. 














method can also be used to determine tbe type of 
grass present, though not the smaller flowering 
plants since few of these tdy on wjud-poUinatloo 
for purposes of fcrtilizariQu, 

Tlie process of dating the retreat of the glaciers 
by varves can be cross-chixked by pollen analysis* 
and the presence of tree-poUen on nearby pre¬ 
historic sites can Sometimes help to link these with 
the accurate dating that varres can give. 

As with carbon fourteen datings the process is 
expensive; it is also slow, for it mvolvcs the es- 
amifiarion of numerous slides and the bborious 
counting of the grains present in the spccimeiL 

Folcmrtamwa, Ceylon, As a result of continuous 
raids by Tamils from south India, the capital at 
Anuradhapnra was abandoned and from a.d. yfi i 
to 1290 the capital of Ceylon was at Polonnaruwa. 
Many buildings were constructed here, but the 
great period of building v?as chat of King Parak- 
rama Bahu (1164-^97), who is sometiincs thought 
to be represented by a great standing Egure of a 
sage reading a palmdeaf book, some eleven and a, 
half feet high and carved from a granuiitic rock 
overlooking Lake Topawewa, The group of images 
at the Gal Vihara also belongs to his rdgn. These 
include an image of the Buddha in the Parliiirvana 
(recurnbent) attitude almost fifty feet long* a pot^ 
tiayal in giant form of a typical Anuradhapuxa icon. 
A standing figure of Ananda (twenty-live feet 
high) shows more originality and invention. Other 
notable features include a group of temples and 
viharas in the so-called Great Quadrangle which 
date from the pcricMd 1198—1207. These include a 
pyramidal buQdingp the Sat Niahal Pasada which 
seems to have southneast Asian affinities^ and the 
Hata-da-ge, a fine ashlar budding with delicate 
low-relief carvings of hamsa. The Wata-da-ge, 
Tooth Relic Stupa, which dates from the time of 
Faraknma Bahu is one of the finest of Singhalese 
stupas and seems orig inall y to have had a wooden 
roof. (Both these buildings seem to derive from 
originals at Annradhapura^ and it is noteworthy that 
the whole effect of Polonnamwa is of a conscious 
arctmsni.) A group of Hind u temples^ the main in- 
tendon of the site being Buddhist, belong to a 
period of Cob suzerainty vrhen the raiders occupied 
this area in the first quarter of the eleventh ceotur>\ 

Pongid. A term for the biological family which in¬ 
cludes the apes^ but not man who is a hominld^ 


Pottery 

Pong-T*ulL This site on die IQnburi River in 
Thailand about forty miles from Bangkok revealed 
the foundadons of a number of buildings and Bud¬ 
dhist images of Gupta style, as well as a bron^ 
Buddha image which is said to bdong to the 
Amaravad school; perhaps between the second 
and fourth centuries a.o. though it may be later in 
date. (SimiJar early images, this dme Hindu, were 
also found at S'i Tep on die Nam Sak which ate 
probably to be dated to between the fifth Mid sixth 
centuries a,d. or even later* while an early Buddha 
figure from Koiat may belong to the Amaravati 
school.) There was also found at Pong-T^uk a 
bronze Roman lamp which has been identified as of 
a Hetcubdeum type from die second century A,n^ 
but which may be rather bter in date. This bst 
may well have reached Thailand as a secondary 
export from India, though the famous mission to 
Qdna of musicians and jugglers from ^-Rome^ in 
A.O+ i Jto or the selLstylcd Roman embassy from 
Siarcus Aurelius, a,d. may have left some evi¬ 

dence of thcic passbg. 

'Pntiety, The making of pots is one of the arts 
which were first developed in Neolithic tinier. The 
need for pots arose out of ihe changeover from a 
food-gathering to a food-producing economy, for 
the cultivation of cereal crops meant that the 
produce had to be stored for future use. Basketry 
had its uses for this purpose, especially when Uned 
with cby, and it may have bc^n the accidental 
burning of a day-lined basket which led to the 
emdai discovery that cby, soft and malleable when 
wet, becomes hard and set when heated sufficiently 
for the water to be driven out of it. A further 
discovery was made, that the burnt day could be 
heated ovet a fire without harm being done to it; 
thereby the possibilities of cooking became enor¬ 
mously extended. The early history of pottery is* 
in fact, the history of cooking-pots. 

The making of good pottery is a skilled process. 
The cby must not be too gritty, or it cannot easily 
be modelled and shaped!, but it must contain some 
grit - sand, shells pounded to a fine dust, chopped 
straw, and so on - or it will not keep its shape 
when worked, and will crack on being fired. The 
modelled day must be dried out before it is fired, 
and the beat of the fire must reach a certain critical 
temperature, now known to be at least 600^ Q or 
the result will not be permanent. 

With the possible exception of the Natufian 
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culture in FalcstinCp all these discoTciics Trere 
almost universally made in Neolithic cimes^ and 
potSj or potjherds^ have been found in Luge 
numbers on the sites of Neolithic cultures. 

Each culture developed its own form of pottery 
andj such is the conservadsm of man (or womanj 
for the earliest potters seem to have been the 
women)^ the shapes develop into a characteristic 
form which changes little as the years go by* 
Flinders Petrie was the first to realise the impor¬ 
tance of this, and to show bow valuable it can be 
for archaeologists. He demonstrated that pottery 
can be one of the chief essentials in dating a site. 
Pots are easily broken, but potsherds thrown away 
by the exasperated owner can be excavated cen¬ 
turies later by the archaeologist and fitted together 
again r things made of wood^ leather, skins, or 
cloth may rot and periah, hut pots remain - hence 
the archaeologist's reliance on them for dating 
purposes* 

Pottery can also provide a method of showing 
the contacts between prehistoric cultures or, in 
later times, the extent of a civilkation^s trade. For 
instance, pots exported from Crete in the eighteenth 
century b.c. have been found on the mainland of 
Greece, on Cyprus and the islands of the Aegean 
Sea, on sites along the Syrian coast, and in Egypt, 
thus demonstrating the wide trading contacts of the 
Minoan civiiixadon in that area; and f:>r every 
example of such pottery which has survived there 
were probably scores, or even hundreds* which 
have long since disappeared. Again, discoveries of 
Greek vases have shown that, round about 400 
b,Cp, they were being exported as fiif afield as the 
steppes of south Russia, southern Germany, and 
northern France; from their distinetive trade¬ 
marks it has been Calculated that there were at least 
one hundred potters, some employing several 
workmen, producing these pots. 

The earliest pots were made kborxousJy by 
hand, either by being moulded or by being built 
up. Small pots can be made by the first method, 
but larger ones, especially anything with a neck, 
have to be built up. This was done by the ring 
method* The base was moulded, and rings of day 
prcpaLTcd and placed one on top of another, or a 
spiral of clay coiled upward from the bottom* The 
process is lengthy, for the lower rings have to be 
allowed to harden hefare the upper ones are added. 

The invention of the potter's wheel, a wheel 
spinning boriaontally, transformed the manufac¬ 


ture of large vessels, for it meant that these could 
be made in a few minutes instead of as previously, 
several days* It also transformed the craft of pot¬ 
making* Women had hitherto been the pot-makers; 
when the making of pottery became mechanized, 
it passed into the hands of men. SpeckLuation 
beg^, and the expert potter became a traveUifig 
craftsman, selling his pots wherever the demand 
was greatest. 

The Chinese have daimed that they invented the 
potter's wheel, but it seems more likely that the 
inventiDD was fir^t made in the area of the Fertile 
Crescent; whed-madc pottery found at tlr may be 
five thousand years old. The potter's whed is 
found in Assyria in the Chaleolithic Age, in 
Siyalk ill in Irm, and appears in the Indus Valley 
Civilisation in India by do b.c. Suiprisingly, it is 
not always contemporary with the wheel as used 
for transport, though it might have been expected 
that the vtfO would develop side by side. 

Pots were nearly always decorated on die outside 
even from the earliest times. Some of the oldest- 
known pots appear to have been made cither in 
imitation of baskets or by being moulded inside a 
basket. Finger-nails, a pointed stick, the bone of a 
bird are all things whi^ seem to have been used in 
the making of patterns* 

Frambanam The temple groups in the Piam- 
banan area of central Java include both Hindu and 
Buddhist remains, as well as one complex, Ratu 
Baka, w^hich, although probably belonging nomi¬ 
nally to these systems, clearly owes much to an 
older, native, megalithic tradition. The earliest 
dated building is Gandl Kalasan, dedicated to the 
Buddhist Godd«5 Tara (an inscription is dated 
A.D 778 but the temple which shows signs of 
considerable rebuilding may be an earlier founda¬ 
tion), and a very large complex, Candi Sewu, with 
2 JO subddlary lapels, probably dates from much 
the same time* Candi Sari is a twostoried building 
in which apparently the ground floor served for 
purposes of the cult and the upper story as a lodging 
for priests and monks. The main Pramhanan gtoup 
of a Hindu foundation was dedicated to the Hindu 
trinity with Siva as the principal deity. The main 
enclosure houses three large shrines, the largest 
central one housing the image of Sivsl and those on 
cither side Brahma and Vishnu. Opposite these are 
three smaller shrines for the sacred beasts on 
which the gods were bdieved to ride. Various other 


minor shrines are found in sind about the enclosure. 
Very fine carvings in low relief decorated the out¬ 
sides of the main temples and related legends con¬ 
nected with Siva and Vishnu, The area has yielded 
numbers of bron2c figures of Hindu and Buddhist 
deities and is sdll held in vcneiadon by the local 
vihagerSi although they are MusLims^ and is gene¬ 
rally referred to by the local name of the goddess 
Durga, Loro Jon^xangj who is thought to grant 
the boon of children^ 

PredmosttazL An Upper Palaeolithic culture of 
cast and central Europe, roughly contemporaneous 
with the Aurigiiacian and A'lagdaletilan cultures 
of France. The namc^site js Pfedmost in Moravk;, 
where an enormous midden containing the bones 
of more than a thousand mammoths has been un- 
coveredj, for the men of this time were very expert 
hunters. Excavations at similar sites in Russia have 
revealed the half-buried houses in which the people 
lived — half-buried because the climate was very 
cold at this time, the end of thelastglaciadonr 

Prehistoric Art. No one knows when Stone Age 
Man first began to express him srif by rncans of art^ 
for it is certain that the earliest preserved examples 
of Stone Age art do not ieprc$cnt the beginnings of 
such art. 

Long before man had reached the stage of 
painting rccognijjable animals on the walls of his 
caves and rcHck shelters, or of engraving pictures 
by means of stone burina upon roefc faces and 
upon bones and pebbles^ he must have made many 
cruder and less durable attempts at artisde ei- 
pression. In all probability the earliest fomis of art 
were drawings which, under normal circum- 
stmeeSi would not survive more than a few hours. 
Fortunately a few rare examples have, in fact, 
survived to prove that this form of art did exist in 
prehistoric times. On the ceiling of one of the 
chambers of the Pech Merle cavern in France is a 
patch of natucal clay upon which can still be seen 
drawings, made with the finger dps, by Stone Age 
Man some 20,000 to jo,ock> years: ago. The entrance 
to this cave was blocked up by a fall of rock soon 
after prehistoric man had used it for painting and 
cograving (in addition to the mud drawings on the 
Ceding there are beauttfxil paintings and engravings 
On the Walk) and it was only in recent dmes that 1 
new entrance was acCEdcntalJy cut into the cavern 
and these examples of early an discovered, to- 
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geiher with a few footprints of the former Stone 
Age occupants. 

There Is another line of evidence that makes ua 
sure that Stone Age Man indulged in art long 
before the date of the earliest known paintings and 
engravings. This is the recent discovery, at Oldu- 
vai Gorge in east Africa^ of lumps of red ochre on 
3 Lving floor of AbbeviUianMan. This living door 
dates back to about 400^000 years and yet, at 
this very remote time, man sufficiently appreciated 
colour to carry lumps of red ochre to bis Living 
sites &om a dis^nce of more than fifty miles. 
Since there was no rock surface upon w^hich he 
could paint ai this site, we may suppose that he 
used his colour to daub his body as the andent 
Britains used woad^ 

The carhest known example of Stone Age art 
belongs to the Upper Palaeolithic period, and 
dates to some 50,000 years ago. This prehistoric art 
reached its zenith with the Magdalentan culture 
about I j jooo years ago, and then gradually became 
degenerate and formalized- 

Most of the preserved prehistoric art consists of 
paintings or engravings upon the wails of caves 
and rock shelters. In addition there are rare ex¬ 
amples of modelling in day (.Vf pktes 18, ao, pages 
S8,90)-such as the woDdcrfuI day bisons at the 
Tug d'Andubert in France, and of bas-relief sculp¬ 
turing such as the ftiezes at Anges sur Angelin 
and Cap Blanc, also in France. 

Yet another form of prehistoric art was painting 
or engraving upon small objects, such as slabs of 
stone, pebbles, and fragments of bone, ot else upon 
bone, antler and ivoiy tools (rtf plates 52^ 77, pages 
1J2, ZSl). 

There has always been a great deal of controversy 
as to the reasons which prompted Stone Age Man 
to paint animals upon the walls of his caves and 
shdters, or to engrave rock slabs and movable 
objects. Of make carvings 001 of ander. Some 
believe that almost all Stone Age art was of magical 
or religious significance^ They point to the fact that 
a very large part of it was executed in deep, dark, 
damp caverns, where the artist must have had to 
work by the feeble light of simple Stone Age lamps 
and where the results of his labours could not be 
seen, or appreciated^ except by the very few who 
penetrated to the spot with similar lamps. They also 
point out that most of the paintings represent the 
same types of animals that occur as bones and teeth 
in the rubbish dumps of Stone Age Man of the 
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same period- It Is therefore suggested chat most 
prehistoric art \iras pccforTDcd in secret for magical 
purposes liukod with some sort of fertility colt 
designed to iuciease the nmubof of animals avail- 
able for hunting. 

There may well be some truth in diis inierpreta- 
tion^ at least for a part of prehistoric art, but it does 
not seem to cover all the known expressions of 
such art. Some of it, indeed, must be regarded as 
representational, for example, the paintings of 
hunting scenes or of dances, while the writer 
believes that miich of it must have been art for art's 
sake, as in the case of some of the paintings on the 
walls of rock shelters which were used as living 
sites. 

In Europe the majority of prehistoric art is to be 
found in France and Spain. In Africa it is very 
widespread indeed, except in the great forest zones. 
Outside these two areas, prehistoric art is rare. 

Most of the African art (jxv ooloux plate i, plate 

page is to be found on the walls of rock 
shelters and not in deep caves, and would seem 
to be far more representational and less magical 
than its European counterparts. In Europe, 
moreover, except in the eastern Spanish zone which 
has many close oiTmitics with Africa, it is very 
unusual to find a painting which shows the human 
face. We may even note that it is normal to find 
animals drawn with naturalistic faithfulness, ac¬ 
companied in the same scene by human figures 
which ore htcle more than caricatures. This fact 
suggests some very strong taboo againsi depicting 
fellow man in a recognmbleforra. 

Turning from the art itself to the techniques by 
which it was produced, the painting was executed 
by dtfiereot methods^ Qose estamination with high- 
powered lenses reveals evidence of brush work^ of 
application of paint with a palette knife, of daubing 
with lumps of moss or animal fur, and also of spray 
painting, presumably with the lips. We know, from 
analysis of scraps of the actual paints used, and 
from lumps of colouring matter found during ex¬ 
cavations at prehistoric painted sites, that Stone 
Age Man^s chief sources of colour vrcrc such 
minerals os haematite and red ochre, and that he 
also used substances of vegetable origin such os 
charcoal for black and wood ash for white. We do 
not know much about the medium with which he 
mixed his paint. Presumably it was of organic 
origin, and such substances as animal fat, vegetable 
Juices and urine have all been suggested as possi- 


bilirics, but owing to their organic origin dme has 
removed oh evidence. 

For engraving, prehistoric man made a wide 
variety of special burins or engraving tools, and 
these arc found in quantities at sites where pre¬ 
historic art of riiis form is seen. 

It must not be assumed that the prehistoric 
paintings which we know of represent oil ihe artof 
the period; fac from it. It was only under very 
exceptional dreumstan^ that early prehistoric art 
was preserved at all, and f&r every painring or 
engraving kno wn to us we may postulate thousands 
of other examples that have perished. Most of ±e 
paintings and engravings were on rock faces, and 
rock dkintegraEes and crumbles easily, and as it does 
so destroys the works of ajrtp Fortunately; uiid« 
certain co^ditionx, the action of silicates forms a 
film over ancient paintings and preserves them, as 
well as hardening the suri^ce of the rock itself. 
Similarly, falls of rock that have blocked the 
entmnccs to caves where art was once practised 
have, from time to time, excluded air currents - 
which arc very destructive agents - and also tem¬ 
perature changes which often cause disidtegratipUt 
and have so contributed to the preservation of a 
number of magnifioent prehistoric art siteSi 

The i^ct that sites such as Lascaux (j?e colour 
plate vm) in France, AltamJra (jm plate page 
SB) in Spain, Cheke in Tanganyika and Nswatugt 
in Rhodesia, arc visited and studied by such a 
constant stream of visitors, bears witn-ss to the 
great interest which modern man cakes in the 
art of his forefathers. fTw u/w Africa^ Frehistoric 
Art im) Ste plates 116-117, 

Frehiatoiy. The name given to the period of mau^s 
evolution and developmeut b^ore the invention of 
wridng and an accurate calendar enabled written 
records to be kept and a sequence of dating 
established. 

Frimatea, Frehuman Evolution of. It is oot so 
very p™iy years ago that scientists believed that the 
prehuman ancestors of man were creatures having 
many outward features in common with one or 
other of the living great apes of today - the 
gotillfl, the chimpanzee, the orang-outang and the 
gibbon. In particukr, scientists expected that 
prehuman ancestral stock would exhibit masrive 
overhanging brow ridges, long arms, and that the 
jaws would have simian shelves (a curious ledge of 



bone linking the tvo halves of the lovrer jaw in 
apes and monkeys). 

Such a view was, perhaps not very suipming 
since the great apes do have so raych in common 
with man stmctuxaliy^ and are dearly not very 
distant cousins. 

There were always a few sdentists who were a 
httle womed by this view because^ if it were true, 
it would mean that there had been nuajor reversals 
of cvoLution. Everyone has long been agreed that 
if we go back Lci time beyond the stage where die 
great apes thenoseives made their appearance, we 
should find that the common stock of the higher 
primates was a monkey-likc creature which had not 
yet developed the enormously long arms^ combined 
with short legs, which are so marked a feature of the 
living great apes. This character is linked with the 
peculiar manner by which apes move about and 
which is called "brachiating^^ because the long 
arms pky such a large part in it, Those who support 
ed the old theory felt that man, In his prehuman 
stage, had passed through a "brachiating” phase, 
and that subsequently, as he learnt to stand and 
walk upright without the help of his arms, these 
ferc-hmbs had gradually grown shorter again. 
Similarly they believed that the si mian shelf had 
gradually been lost and replaced by a chin. 

This behef^ that man, as we know him today, 
had been derived from a prebuman ancestral sto^ 
with many ape-like features^ led scientists to put 
forward a theory known as ^^paedomorphism'* 
which can be interpreted as meaning *'the retention 
of the juvenile dmacters of ancestral forms into 
adult life*” 

Underlying this theory is the fact that in 
the young of apes, monkeys, and also certain 
extinct types of ''^near-men” and men (such as 
Australopithecus, Pithecanthropus and Nean¬ 
derthal Man), the brain case is fairly rounded 
and without massive brow ridges, while the face is 
relatively short and not snouc^hke. This is regarded 
as evidence that the ancestral stock from which 
presentndayman came was of the ape and/or Pithe¬ 
canthropus type, and that gradually present-day 
man retained the characteristic child-stage charac¬ 
ters longer and longer until they were still present 
in adult life. 

During the past lifteen years, however^ new dis- 
cDvcries have come to light which make an alter- 
nativecxplamtion Seem more probable, and suggest 
that man*s piehuman ancestors may have evolved 
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from a four-footed monkcy-Iike stage direct to an 
upright stage, in which the arms are not imduly 
lengthened* hut even shorteied, without ever 
having passed through a bradiiatmg stage, such as 
is seen in the great apes. 

Moreover, the new evidence also suggests that 
present-day man'^s lelativcly smooth forehead and 
absence of beetling brow ridges represents a reten¬ 
tion of early and truly ancestral adult characters, 
rather than the paedomorphic theory which con¬ 
siders that it represents the retention of the juvenile 
characters of ancestors* 

Among the discoveries which have had a major 
bearing upon this re-orientation of the views of 
scientists about the evolution of man is the finding 
of quanddes of fossil remaitis of very ape-llke 
cieatuLrcs in Lower Miocene deposits in Kenya 
Colony and also the finding of parts of the limb 
bones and skeleton of the south Aftlcadi ^*ncar- 
men''''qjr Australopithccincs.The Kenya discoveries 
are those of a creature known as Proconsul which 
is represented by three disdnet spedes. Proconsul 
was an ape, in the widest sense of that word, in that 
it had already evolved the type of dentition which 
wc associate with apes and men, rather than with 
monkeys. In a very great many other ways Pro- 
consul retained resemblances to his still earlier 
ancestors, which must have broken away from the 
monkey stock. 

Proconsul lived about 30,000,000 years ago* His 
teeth proclaim him a homicud, or memher of the 
ape and human branch of the Primates, rather than 
a Cercopitbocoid^ oc member of the monkey- 
baboon stock. But Proconsiil has not got the long 
bradiiating arms of the beer great apes. He was 
sdll quadrupedal in his gait, with more or less 
equal length of arm and leg* He was a climbing 
quadruped, however, with some obvious monkey 
characters in his limbs, and others which fore^ 
shadow the form seen in the apes* His forehead, 
when adult* did not have huge massive beetling 
brows, but was smooth and rounded, and of the 
form which we see in man. Moreover, in Proconsul 
the lower jaw has no trace of a aimian shelf, which 
is the hallmark of the modern great apes and of 
monkeys, as well as of many fosaij members of 
these htmUies. Instead, the form of the lower jaw is 
intermediate and capabJc of evolving either towards 
the chin structure of man or to the simLan shelf 
structure of die apes. 

Proconsul was, in fact* in adult life, a creature 
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not ynlike the juveniles of more recent forms. 
Iosiea£, therefbtc, of postuiiting paedomorphism 
we may, with equal probability, regard present-day 
ma n as retaining many of the early adult characters 
of the ancestraJ stock, while creatures such as 
gorillas^ the Australopithccine near-men, and the 
Pithecanthropus stock of man represent very qver- 
spcdalized side branches which* in their adult form^ 
disguise the ancestral characters by the growth of 
such Spcciaiizadans as simian shelves (in the apes)^ 
beetling brow ridges* and long arms. 

The discovery of parts of the limb bones and 
skeletons of the Austraiopithecides* or near-men* 
of South Africa, has shown that these little creatures 
were already capable of standing, walking and 
running fully erect like man* and not with the help 
of thdr arms as in the apes. To this extent they 
certainly must be regarded as standing much doser 
to the common stock from which man was evolved 
than does any ape, and, indeed, most scientists 
today class them m hominids, or men, rather dian 
as pongids, or apes, while not yet accepting that 
they had full **hunmn^' status. That is why they ace 
oftem referred to as ^*ncar-men^'. 

The Australopithedncs ikad also reached a stage 
of evolution in whitdi their teeth were very much 
more like those of man than those of any ape. The 
canine or eye-tooth is small* and the first lower 
milk molars have truly human characteristics. 

The jaws, however* as wdl as the faces and the 
brow ridges of the adults of the Australopithedncs 
all point to the fact that the group (as we at present 
know it from fo^sib of Pleistocene age) teptesents 
a specialized side branch, which left the main stock 
leading to man and became over-specialised and 
thereafter extinct. 

On the other hand there seem? little doubt that 
Only a little further hack in time there must have 
existed a somewhat similar group, having dose 
resemblances to the Australopithccincs in respect 
of teeth and body structure, but with less spedaliz- 
ed brow ridges, fadal structure and jaws. Such a 
stock could, very reasonably, be regarded as the 
potential ancestor of mankind. 

Since it is In Africa that we have the geeat wealth 
of Miocene fossil hominids - as well as still cadicr 
members of the Bunily in Egypt during the 
OUgoccne epoch - and since it is also in Africa 
that we See the development of the n^r-meo or 
Ausfralopithcdnes* W'C may;, with some confidence, 
predict that it will also be in Africa - probably In 


Pliocene deposits when such come to light - that 
we shall find the stock which wag the common 
ancestor of the Australopithedncs and of modern 
man, and descended from the Proconsul group of 
Miocene primates. 

ProcooBuI^ m Primates, Prehuman Evolution of. 

Pueblo Culture^ jff Amer-lndians. 

Pimt is a land that lay south of Egypt and was 
reached by way of the Red Sea. Voyages to k arc 
first mentioned on the Palermo Stone for the reign 
of Sahurc (fifth dynasty). The most notable account 
of travel there arc the temple reliefs of Haishepsut 
at Deir cl Bahri. The people are depicted living in 
beehive-shaped houses, ruled over by an amaziogly 
fat queen. From Punt came gold* and incense and 
other goods for rdlgioLig practices. The exact loca¬ 
tion is uncertain but to judge from the products it 
must have been somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of Somalibiid. 

PyIo8. Nestor, a legendary hero of TAe //idf, was 
king of Pylos in ancient Greece* but the site of his 
palace was disputed in chssical times. It was, 
however. Identified widi a £air degree of certainty 
in I9J9 by a joint Greck-American expedidon 
(Blegen and Kourounioces). The site, today known 
as Epano Englianos* commands a superb view of 
the surrounding country' and overlooks the Bay of 
Navarmo (Messenia) to the sourit and is about five 
miles from the sea to the wesc. 

The foundations that are in the course of being 
uncovered have presented the most complete plan 
of a Mycenaean palace known so fkt, not excluding 
Mycenae and Tiryn^. The buildings arc ranged 
round a central court which is dominaced by the 
royal residence on the north-west side. This is of 
the megaroa type, a great pillared hall, foity-three 
feet by thirty-seven* approached by a shallow 
vestibule of the same w^idth as the hall* and this In 
cum is preceded by a two-colunmed porch of the 
same dimensions as the vestibule. The roof of the 
great hah, the throne room (for there was a shallow 
dais for the throne of the king on the right of the 
entrance to the august chamber);, was supported by 
four fluted columns of wood on cound plinths of 
stone. These were arranged symmetrically round a 
great central hearth miming no less than thirteen 
and a half feet In diameter. Fragments of a massive 
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Ecmcotta ckiniDey were found on the heaxth. As at 
Mycenae l^lc surround of the hearth was in sniazo 
and was painted with nmning spifiils on its upper 
surface and with a flame pattern on its vertical 
sides. The room in all its gioiy must have presented 
a fabulous picture with its frescoed waUs painted 
with griflins, lions, and warlike scenes, but un¬ 
fortunately only fragments survive^ and these 
mostly in an unrecognizable state, such were the 
effects of the ferocious fire that consumed the 
palace in the twelfth century B.c.^ a dcstniccion 
which is associated with the Dodan invasiocL 

The approach to the palace was by a massive 
gate-house (propybeum) to the soudi-east of the 
central court. In this building there was an ardiivcs 
room. Here were found the greater number of the 
famous Pylos tablets that have contributed so 
largely to the dedpherment of the script known ^ 
Linear B (tes Minoan Scripts). 

To the south-west of the centEal court were 
reception rooms. To the north-east of it a porch 
with two Hutedi wooden columns led to the resi¬ 
dential quarters of the royal family^, which included 
■ replica of the throne room on a smaller scale with 
hea^^ columciSp and chimney. Nearby w^as a bath^ 
room with a w^ell-preserved, painted terracotta 
bath. A special feature of the palace was the pantries 
adjoining the megaton^ In one of these ^^147 
drinking cups were found, which had origmally 
been stacked on shelves. 

The palace was built In the thirteenth century 
B.c.^ but what was undoubtedly an earlier palace, 
perhaps of the fourteenth century, was situated to 
the soiith“West of it. Its plan is poorly preserved, 
but it also seems to have had a throne room, which 
was approached through a great hall with three 
columns asymmetrically placed. 

Within a radius of about ten miles of the palace 
there are numerous tholqs tombs which confirm 
the importance of this site- Two found close to 
the palace date from the sixteenth to fifteenth 
centufics h.c. Chamber tombs in the immediate 
neighbourhood arc of the palace periods 

Pyramids. Though buildings of pyramidal shape 
exist in Several parts of the wqrld^ the oldest 
and most magnUtcent are those of Ancient Egype 
The earliest known pyramid was built by Zoser, 
the first king of the ihi^ dynasty (about aSoo 
At Saqqara, in Lower Egypt, near modern Ouro, 
The last to be built in Africa were at Meroe, in the 
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Sudan* They were built about a.o. 300 by Ethiopian 
kings who had Inhcdtcd some of the funerary 
customs of die ancient Egyptians. 

Since the fifth century b.c., when Hcrodotui 
and othcE Greek visitors made them fashionable, 
the ^mous group” of pyramids has attracted 

most attention^ especkUy the so-called ^^Great 
Pyramid” erected by Cheops (Khufii) at the be¬ 
ginning of die fourth dynasty (2720^^2560 a.a). 
This concxmtration on three admittedly splendid 
examples of pyramid-bniidirtg tended to obscure 
the fact that the Great Pyramid is only one of 
scores of such monuments, some of whi^ almost 
equal it in size, and all of which served a funerary 
purpose. 

The outstanding figure of modem pyiamid- 
study was Sir FEndecs Petrie who, between ifiSo 
and igSi, made the first accurate mathematical 
survey of the Great PyramEd* 

His original p urpose was to test the truth of Piazz l 
Smyth^s theories^ which he soon found to be false. 
He went on to examine, survey and excavate many 
other pyramids. From his researches, and those of 
his successors, a vast corpus of knowledge has been 
accu mulated j not only of the methods by which the 
pyramids were built, but of how and why they were 
built* 

Since some pyramids have been completely 
destroyed st is not possible to estimate bow many 
once existed^ but there were certainly more than 
eighty^ stretching in a discontinuous line from Abu 
Roash in the north to Hawara at the mouth of the 
Faiynm. There were also pyramids at Thebes, 
neatly five hundred miles south of Abu Roash. All 
Were royal Eombs^ designed to protect the bodies of 
the pharaohs in accordance with the Egyptian 
belief thatp unicss the body was preserved from 
decay and violation, the spirit could not survive. 
The bodies were buried either within the rrtain 
structure or in lock-cut chambers beneath it. 

We do not know why the pyramidal shape was 
chosen. Some authorities believe that the straight¬ 
sided pyramid evolved from the simple mascaba 
but it seems more Likely that the step;^ form had 
sotne rignificance of its own, probably religious. 

IDKiring the foitrth dynasty (272(^2560 b.c.) 
pyramid-building reached its zenith. Cheops’ pY^~ 
mid took twenty y^rs to build, and, as completed, 
rose to a height of 481 feet. It contained nearly two 
and a half million blocks of stone, each averaging 
two and a half tons in weight. Almost compleDdy 
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solids sav-c fbi two gruiite-linEd dumber? withm 
tht ifia?OQxy, ii: is built with, incredible ptedsion* 
The orienwtion of the building is so accurate (the 
madmiim error is onc-twclfth of a degree) that 
coinpass errors can be checked against it. The four 
corners are almost perfect light-angLes, the masi- 
mum deviation from ninety degrees being oiic=‘ 
twentieth of a degree, and in a building meas- 
tiring 5 feet along each side at fhe base. 

Galleries connect the hmei diambefs with the 
narrow entrance^ which is on the north side. There 
is also a subtcnancan chamber beneath the pyramid 
which rray have been intended originally as the 
sepulchre of the king, but evidently there was a 
change of plan during the construction. The sar¬ 
cophagus rests in the upper chamber, within the 
pyramid* but it is not known if it ever contained a 
body. Like all the other Egyptian pyramids^ 
Cheops* tomb was plundered in remote antiquity^ 

The mouth of the gallery was soiled by massive but 
accurately-fitting "pliig-biod:s'\ each weighing 
several tons* and the entrance conceded behind the 
smooth outer hmestone casing. All Egyptian pyra¬ 
mids were originally so covered^ but in most in¬ 
stances the casing has been removed by the Aiab 
invaders in the sbeteenth and seventeenth centuries 
and used in the building of Cairo. 

The fifth dynasty kings built their pyramids at 
Abusiij between Giza and Saqqara; those of the 
sixth dynasty (2420^2294 B,c.) at Saqqara, near the 
monuments of thdr dynasty predecessors. Though 
small and ill-built compared with the pyramids of 
the fourth dynasty these sixth-dynasty tombs arc 
of great archaeological importance, as their toner 
chambers are inscribed with texts 'which give us a 
valuable insight into the rehgious behefs of dus 
remote age. 

Berween 1x94 and 1132 B.c. there came a Dark 
Age in Egypt*s history. No great monuonents were 
built* and it was not until the eleventh dynasty 
(a 13 2-1000 B.c.) that ro)aJ power revived again 
under 3 line o£ kings ruling Etom Thebes,in Upper 
Egypt, Three of these were named Merithuhotep, 
and one, Neb-hepet-lta Menthuhotep, built a great 
funerary^ temple at Deir d Bahri, on the west bank 
of the Nile opposite modem Luxor. This colunmedl 
temple was built in tiers and was crowned by a 
pyramicL 

Pyramid-building began again in earnest during 
the reigns of successive kings of the twelfth dyn¬ 
asty (2000-1777 ®'^') ^'bo seem to have regained 


at least nominal control of the whole country, and 
thus could deploy a greater labour force. Two of 
them, Amencmbat i and his successor^ Senusret i* 
built pyramids at Lisht* a little to the south of 
Dashur, in Low'cr Egypt. These, though not as large 
or as well-built as those of the fourth dynasty^ are 
stiD impressive^ with their granite-lined burul 
chambers approached by elaborate ^^puazle- 
passages** designed to foil the tomb-robbers. 
Senusret 11* another twelfth-dynasty king* built his 
pyramid at lUabun* still funher south. 

With the end of the Middle Kingdom (about 
1700 B.c.) the age of pycamid-buildmg was virtually 
at an end. With the rise of the eighteenth dynasty 
(1J7J-13J0 B.c.) the pharaohs gave up budJdiDg 
pyramids, and sought another method of preserv¬ 
ing tbeir bodies; instead of a huge^ conspicuous 
monument* visible for miles around, they chose 
secret* rock-cut tombs hollowed out of the Theban 
hills In a remote valley* the Valley of the Kings^ 
which could be easily guarded. 

Pyramid textSi Sfi Book of the Dead. 

Q 

Quartz. A rnincral sometimes used by Palaeolithic 
Man, when flint was not easily avaiiabk, for the 
making of stone tools and weapons. It was the 
finding of quartz in the deposits of Chou-kou- 
ticn which led to the discovery of Pekin Mam 

Quaternary Period. Quaternary dme, the begin¬ 
nings of which dale back httle mote than a milhou 
years, is very short when compared with picccding 
periods of geological history. Though hardly 
ranking as a distinct period* Quatematy time has 
nevertheJess been divided into the Pleistocene 
epoch, snd an incomplete recent or Holocene 
epoch, which spans the last 10,000 years and 
merges with the history of ar^eologist and 
chronicler. 

Pleistocene history has been called the "Great 
Ice Age”, as large continental areas of the oorthern 
hemisphere were mantled by ice^shixts which 
formed during long Inter^'als of clJmadc cooling. 
In the so-called "interglacial intervals", however^ 
warmer conditions prevailed^ and the ice was re¬ 
duced in extent; four *^glacial” and chtee ”intei- 
glacial” episodes have been widely recognized in 
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the PldstQccee of northern parts of Burope^ Asia 
and North AitLcricu Changes in sca-lcvcl were 
caused by the remove of water to form the icc-capa 
and glaciers, by the return of water when they 
melted, and also by cmstal movements in areas 
affected by varying wdght of overlying ict Such 
changes in sea-level are indicat^ by raised 
beaches^ drowned vallep, and the submerged 
forests of many coastal regions at the present day, 
whilst stages in the advance and retreat of die ice 
ate written in gladai deposits and in ice- 

moulded landscape features, only little modtfted by 
Holocene erosion since the last gladai retreat 
10,000 years ago. 

Most of the present-day mammal species came 
into existence during Pleistocene times, although 
their distribution was greatly affected by ffuctuadon 
of climate. Some extinct forms, such as the great 
cave-bear, the mafnrtinth and the woolly rhinoce¬ 
ros;, were spedaUy adapted to the harsh dimate of 
the Ice Age, By the beginning of Holocene dmes^ 
true man, or Homo sapi ens, had Appeared. He may 
have evolved from earlier ape-like stock s, including 
Sinanthropus, Pithecanthropus, and the even more 
primitive and apc^like Australopithecuai remains 
of which have been found in early pleistocene depos¬ 
its of Africa. Other authorities, however, suggest 
that these species are “side tracks” and that Homo 
sapiens evolved from a move direct line linking him 
with ProeonsuL Ste plate 113^ page 3751. 

Quern. A hand-mill for grinding com into flour. 
The simplest form was a small stone rubbied round 
and round on a larger one. The harder the stone;, 
the better the quern, because the less grit there 
would be in the flour. The saddle quern is shaped, 
as its name indicates, like a saddle. The Iron Age 
saw the introduction of the rotary quern - two 
stones fixed one above the other, with the upper 
one revolving when a handle was turned. 

Qumian, as Dead Sa Scrolls. 
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Radio CarbocL, jet Carbon Fourteen Dating. 

Raa Shamra (andent Ugarit). The mound of Ras 
Shamra is situated on the Syrian coast only a short 
distance inland from the natural harbour of Minet 


el-Beida and about ten miles north of Latakia. 
Interest was first attracted to the area in 1928 when 
an Arab ploughman at his work struck the remains 
of a tomb near Minet ci-Bcida. Jn the following 
year a French archaeological mission directed by 
Df CF. A. Schaeffer began excavation and soon 
discovered that Ras Shamra marked the site of the 
andent town of Ugarit. Work continued annually 
until 1939 and was subsequently resumed in 1948, 
Schaeffer has distinguished five main phases ex¬ 
tending from the Neolithic to the Late Bronze 
Age, whldi he has designated r-v from the top 
downwards. 

Deep soundings which provided the evidence for 
Levels v (Neolithic) and rv (ChaJcoKichic) revealed 
at bed-rock the hearths and flint and bone imple¬ 
ments of the first oonipants of the site. Schaeffer 
prefers to ascribe these people to a “pre-pottcry” 
Neolithic stage of development since they were 
apparently ignorant of pot-making. Sometime later 
another group of early farmers, arrived who used 
both stone and pottery vessels, some fragments of 
which are comparable to the earliest wares at Chagat 
Barar and Sakgc G^zu. In Level iv the finely made 
and attraedveiy painted Halaflan ware was found. 

The early history of Ugarit was not without its 
episodes of violence. During the course of Level tii 
in the latter half of the third rnillenaium b.c. the 
settlement was destroyed by fire and occupied by 
people using the so-called Khirbet Kecak ware. In 
Le\^elil wrfind Ligaxit expanding rapidly into- a rich 
commercial centre. Her princes were engaged in 
close diplomatic and economic relations vrith 
twelfth-dynasty Egypt perhaps from the reign of 
SesDstrls I down to Ajuenemhet iiz or later^ 
Although it is uncertain whether Egypt exercised 
any direct control over Ugarit at this period, 
Stdiaeffcx has discovered Egyptian statues bearing 
the inscriptions of kings, ro^'al persons and officials. 
These statues had been smashed and mutilated by 
enemies of Egypt when Ugarit was ransacked 
sometime after the end of the twelfth dynasty. A 
period of decline followed this uphcavaL 

However, by about 14JO &.C, Ugarit had fully 
recovered. SchaefTcc^s excavations have brought to 
light the remains of the town's fordfications, 
temples and in particular the palace, which has as 
yet been only partlilly deared. In this palace ar¬ 
chives were discovered containing cunelfotm docu¬ 
ments not only in Accadian, Hittite and Human, 
but also In a hitherto unknown language alLcd to 
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Hebrew and Phocrudan and written in an alpha¬ 
betic cuneiform ^tipt of twenty-nine characters. 
When dcdphcced a number of these new docu¬ 
ments pro ved to be ftagments of epic and mytholog¬ 
ical poems recounting stories of the god Baal and 
the goddess Anat» of a Kong Kcice and of Aqhat, 
son of King Daniel. 

This bcilliaat phase was of but short dutation 
and ended id caiastrophe when the town was 
brought down in mins by an earthquake and fire 
broke out. Nercrtheless a new town was built, 
which survived until Ugarit was hudly over¬ 
whelmed and destroyed by the Sea Peoples at the 
beglnoidg of the twdfth century b.c, 

Hawdinsemj Henr)^ Creswickc (1810-95). The nine¬ 
teenth century produced a great aumb^ of regular 
army officers who became famous as scholars and 
orientalists; among these was Sir Henry Rawlinsom 
He first went to India in 1817 as a cadet under the 
East ]bdia Company^ and afur sbt years as a sub- 
ahem w'as sent to Persia with Gomie other English 
officers to reorganize the Shoh^s troops. Here be 
became interested in antiquities and parttcularly ui 
cuneiform inscriptions^ then unreadable, and 
applied himself to their dedphexment He was also 
a keen student of ancient oricatal languages. 
The great cuneiform inscriptions on the BebiS’* 
tun Rock plate pge 95) engaged his 
attention, and it was not long before he over¬ 
came the immense difficulty of reaching the in¬ 
scribed surface and making a copy and squeeze of 
it. Dr Gf otefend had already beu working on the 
decipherent of cunetform and had succeeded in 
finding the key to a number of signs, but Rawlin* 
son, unaware of this w*OEk, set Mmself independent¬ 
ly to the task of finding the key to cuneiform. As, 
unlike Grotefend, he possessed a good knowledge 
of Zend, which is cognate with the Old Persian 
language of ihe cuneifomi texts, he was able to 
carry the solution of the problem to its end, and in 
two years succeeded in transciibing the greater part 
of the text. But at this point friction betweeu the 
Persian court and the British government caused 
the departure of the EngHsh officers^ and in z 840 
Rawhnson became political agent in Kandahar. At 
his own request he was Gubsoqucntly transferred to 
Turkish A^la and settled in Baghdad, where he 
devoted all his Sparc ctittc to cuneiform studies^ 

Hjs aettaal discovery of the key to cuneiform 
rests largely on a happy guess. He had found near 


Homadan in Persia two short texB each in the 
tiiUngua! form already observed at PersepoUs, the 
throe scripts being Old Persian, Babylonian and 
Susian cuneiform. The Persian is a simplified 
alphabetic form of the Babylonian, which is itself 
extremely complex and non-alphabetic, while 
Susian lies between the two. When the two texts of 
the simplified Persian version were set side by side, 
it was found that they were identical except in two 
places. In line twelve of text a was i woed^ which 
we will call 1 for convenience, whereas in text b ie 
the same place was a difierent word, y. Ln line nine- 
tocn of text A was yet a third word ^ whereas in 
text B the word x reappeared- Rawlinson worked 
on the assumption that these three words were the 
names of kings, and that the texts thcanselves were 
prOfdamadoiis of successive kings who in the 
course of iheir inscriptions referred both to tbem- 
sdves ^nd to their fathers ^ and that therefore the 
name of the king in the earlier text would appear 
in the place assigned to the king*5 father in the later 
one. Such a theory could be tested by trial, for all 
that Was necessary was to find three successive 
kings whose names fitted the alpbabcdc charactets. 
The requirements were fulullcsd in the case of 
Hystaspes (y), Darius (x) and Xerxes (z) in theic 
Old Persian fomij and t^s identifiearion gave Raw- 
Hnson fourteen chaiacters of ihe alphabet of forty- 
three signs. With his knowledge of Zend, exten¬ 
sion of the decipherment to cover the whole 
ground of the simplified form of cuneifortn* now 
fbund to be Old Pe^ian, was only a matter of time. 

There remained the two more complex forms 
still to be deciphered. The Behistun trilingual in- 
scriptioa was a long one, and so offered valuable 
material for oom^dsons^ owing to the nature of 
its contents it contains many proper names, which 
are the first things looked for by anyone attempting 
to cluddate an unknown script Having succeeded 
in obtaining a copy of the great text, Rawlmson 
began work on it in 1835-7, and conduued inter- 
mittendy until in 1847 he was able to pubhsb a 
complete translation, with full grammatical notes 
and analyses, of the Old Persian text. He then pro¬ 
ceeded on to the Babylonian text with immediate 
success, and was soon followed by other scholars. 
The discovery that Babylonian w^as a Semicic lan¬ 
guage akin to Hebrew greatly fiictlitated matters. 

In order to check that the various scholars were 
in fact correctly translating the texts, a final test 
Tpas announced in iSyy* when the Royal Astadc 


Society Issued a challenge to scholars to produce 
for official comparison and without ooUaboiation, 
a transktiop of the long inscription on the recently 
found cylinder of Tiglath-Pileser i. Rawlinson^ 
Hincksi^ Talbot and Oppert each submitticd tians- 
latioQS which, when they were unsealed and com- 
pared, were so close in substance to each odier that 
the President of the Society could state that no 
doubt whatever could exist that the true key to 
cuneLfomi had been found. Sti plate 118^ 1^4- 

Red Lady of Pnviland^ jte Pay Hand Cave* 

Rcisner, George Andrew (tBi&7^i^4a), was bom 
in iB-Sy at Indianapolis^ His parents were not 
wealthy but they sent him to Harvard University. 
At first he studied law but soon turned to Semitic 
languages. His success in the examinations for a 
doctorate von him a travelling scholarship and he 
went to Berlin. There his teacher was die great 
German Egyptologist^ Kurt Seihe. Four years 
later he returned to Harvard where he was given a 
lectureship in the School of Semitic Languages. 

Until that time Relsner had never been to Egypt 
but in ifi^7 he was invited to join the team of 
scholars compilifig due catalogue of objects in the 
Cairo Museum, He edited the catalogues of amulets 
(1900), and of models of ships and boats. Once In 
Egypt he lived there for the greater part of the rest 
of his life. He began in 1905 the series of exca¬ 
vations for which he is famous. Financial backing 
came from Mrs Phoebe Heatst, until the University 
of Harvard and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
agreed in i90j to sponsor his work. Five years later 
he became Curator of the Oepartment of Egyptian 
Art at the Boston Museum, 

Rdsner was a very methodical excavator who 
prided himself on the detailed record which he 
kept of the w'ork. His first excavations were at 
Qift, Otir ebBallas and Naga ed Oeir where he 
explored the predynasde and early dynastic ceme¬ 
teries, VC^hen he obtained the support of Harvard 
and Boston he transferred his activities to Giza 
where he explored the enclosure of the Third 
Pyi^mid (describing his discoveries in his book 
entitled i9ai), and also some of the 

cnastaba tombs near the Great Pyramid many of 
which were published in his last work j4 His/ofj 
o/tAtGisa 1942). During these excavat¬ 

ions he discovered statues of Xing Mj^octinus, the 
builder of the Third Pyramid^ which show hSm 


with various nnme-gods and with his wife* As an 
outcome of his excavations he wrote the 
c/ fhi /c /Ae &/ 

His expedition*s most sensational discovery was 
the burial place of Queen Hetepheres, the mother 
of Cheops, which contained a quantity of deco¬ 
rated fnrmtutc, the wood of which had decayed^ 
but he and his assistants were able to reconstruct 
much of it by noting how the gold foil and faience 
inlay had jialjeo. 

He explored the pyramids of Merne (third cen¬ 
tury B.c. to third century^ a.dJ in the Sudan from 
1916 to 19x5, and ^dso excavated the tombs of the 
twenty-fifth dynasty kings and the temple at Napata, 
The Archaeological Survey of N ubia, undcrutken 
in 1907 when the Aswan Dam was was 

placed undec his direction but only volume one of 
the report was pubOshed under his authorship. He 
excavated hliddle Kingdom sites at Keima (Don- 
gola), pubUshing a report in HamxrJ A/rUa^Sit^t f 
and the fort of Semneh on the second 

cataract. 

In 1909 he conducted an excavation at Samaria 
in Palestine but otherwise bis whole life was dev¬ 
oted to work in Egypt. 

Apart &om the publicadon of his excavations he 
wrote many artidcs for sdentific journals and edited 
in 190$ the AfiJi'raJ P^tpyrm. 

Reisnet died in Cairo in 1944 after suffering from 
increasing blindness for many years* 

Designs on metal made by hammering 
the mceal from the reverse sidc^ so that the design 
stands out In relief. 

Rhodesia Man. All that is known of Rhodesia 
Man is a skuU which was found in the lead mines of 
Broken Hill, Rhodesia, and marks its owner as 
being a near-conttmpOfary of Neanderthal Mam 

Kigveda is (he name of the oldest work of the 
Indo^AryanB. Along with three other texts it makes 
up the most sacred Uteratute of the Hindus, called 
the Vtda (knowledge) or SmiJ (revealed), and con¬ 
sists of 1*017 hymns {PJJk or hence of 

nnequal length, divided into ten mandahs{uxuoii 5 )^ 
ah in praise of various deities dear to the Hindus. 
The hymns are truly lyrical poems adapted to the 
purpose of rituaL 

The Mlggeda Is a collection of family traditions 
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Rosetta Stom 

concerning diffexent ntuils which pkyed an impor¬ 
tant part m the life of the Aryans. In their refcrcncra 
to dnily life these ritital hymns go beyond their 
religious significance and produce before us a pic¬ 
ture of the Aryans as they lived in the country of the 
Sapta Sindhsi^ the seven rivers - the Indus and its 
eastern and western tributarieSp The Rigvcdic cul¬ 
ture Stands in great contrast to the city life of the 
Indus Valley civiUzatiotu The fair-skinned 
Aryans, who were themselves divided into nuiner- 
ous tri^s often at war with one another, are de¬ 
picted as constantly fighting with the darker non- 
Aryans, the Dasas, the Dasyus and several others 
who were dch in material wealth and had a culture 
of their own* The Aryans appear as new settlers^ 
the pastoral economy still dominating their mind, 
though agricultural settlements had far advanced, 
with villages founded on a kmily basis as the nu¬ 
cleus of societyH The tribal chief was a hereditary 
war leader. The strength of the Aryans Jay In their 
swift-running horses, vrliich they harnessed to war 
chariots with spoked wheels, as wxU as In their 
offensive weapons made of metal probably 

bronze* Their victory was also due to their heredi- 
tary soldiers* Indeed, spedaiizadon had already 
gone far in Ixido-Aiy'an society. We not only hear 
of the priestly class (the Brahmins) and the nobili¬ 
ty (the Rajan)^}, but also of metal workers and 
carpenters, tvho, along with the kmiciSi merchants 
and others, formed the general mass (l^/r) of the 
Aryan society^ In the course of succeeding centuries 
this simple class division hardened into caste groups 
based on the principles of heredity and superiority. 
The very name^ meaning a nobLcman, sug¬ 

gests the sense of Superiority with which they 
viewed the non-Aiy ans. In due course it afiected 
also their own Caste gtoups. But whatever distinc¬ 
tions might have existed in society, the culture of 
the JLigvcdic Aryans was a mixed product. Its main 
dilfcrcQCc from the local noo-Ar>^n cultures was 
not so much material as in their concept of nature 
gods and their peculiar sacrificia] rites to 

appease those gods. We read of Indra, the mighty 
god of rain , destEoying the non-Aryan enemies, the 
sky-god Varuna, infusing the spirit of orderliness, 
and the aU-eonsuming Agoi (fire) receiving the 
oblations* AH these gods were conceptual but 
related to the practical life of the Aryans* 

Koaetfa Stone. This was found by French troths 
in August 173^ in the ncighbourho^ of Rashid, or 
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Rosetta, in the western delta of the Nile in Egypt. 
It came Into British possession in jgoi when the 
French army in Egj^t surrendered and many im¬ 
portant antiquities, induding the stone, were ceded 
by treaty. In February of the neict year it was sent to 
^gland arid placed in the headquarters of the 
Sodety of Antiquaries for a time, before being 
transferred to the British Museum, where it has 
been ever since* 

The Rosetta Stone b a slab of black basalt three 
feet nine Inchesi long^ two feet four and a half 
inches wide, and deven Inches deep. It is Inscribed 
in Egyptian and Greek in the following orders (1) 
hieroglyphic* or picture writing; (a) demoHc, a 
cursive Egyptian script; (3) Greek, cut in ordinary 
undals. Tlie stone is much damaged, particukiJy 
in the case of the hieroglyphic text. 

The importajice of the Rosetta Stone was recog- 
niaed frorn the start; it lay in the fact that one of its 
inscriptions is in a known language, that b to say, 
in Greeks With the cxccpdon of Coptic (a late 
phase of the Egyptian language which used an al¬ 
phabet of Greek letters supplemented by native 
symbob), aU knowledge of andent Egyptian was 
lost soon after the end of the fourth century a.d. It 
was therefore assumed that when the Greek was 
translated it would provide the key to the dedpher- 
ment of the Egyptian, scripts - if the subject-mattec 
of aU three texts was the same, which seemed likely* 
Egypt’s monumental writing in particular had 
teas^ the minds of men since the Renaissance, and 
the discovery of the stone offered a unique oppor¬ 
tunity for the recovery of her andent language and 
literature. 

The Greek was soon translated and its subject- 
matter proved to be a decree passed by an assembly 
of priests held at Memphis on the occasion of an 
anniversary of the coronation of Ptolemy Epb 
phanes. The benefits the king had conferred upon 
Egypt were recorded and the honours due to him 
in return enumcraied. The decree could be dated 
to ay March, by modem reckoning. 

Probably chiefly because of the damaged state of 
the hieroglyphic tcit, though doubtless also because 
of the erroneous belief that hieroglyphic writing 
was purely symboLc in chaiacter, the demotic was 
the first of the Egyptian scripts to be atteniptci 
Silvestrc dc Sacy, a French orientalist, and Jau 
David Akcrblad, a Swedish diplomat and a good 
Greek and Coptic scholar, were the first in the fiel J- 
By comparing the Greek and demotic teats, Aker- 



bkd ^coeedcd Ln eiuddAtiQg all the proper mines 
in the latter which were iticntioned in the former^ 
and in addition he recognized one qr two nouns 
occurring in their Copdc forms. The words he id«i- 
tified had been alphaheticaU3r written and^ due to a 
mistaken belief that demotic u^s cxcluslvelj alpha¬ 
betical^ he made no further progress. 

Several y^rs later. In i e i a copy of the Rosetta 
Stone came into the hands of Dr Thomas Young, 
the eminent physicist. Dr Young was a man of 
conriderabic learning and wide interests, and the 
stone presented him with the sort of challenge he 
most enjoyed. It would be &$cinatiiig to trace in 
detail the method he pursued in seeking to dedpher 
the ancient writings, but it is not possible in so 
short an arricle. All one can do is to make a short 
list of ihe most important of his discoveries. These 
were: (i) that demotic contained many signs that 
could not possibly be alpbabeticah (a) that at least 
some of the demode characters were derived from 
hieroglyphic writings and (3) that the cartoudiea, 
or “royal rings” occurring in the hieroglyphic sec¬ 
tion contained the name (and titles) of Ptoleiny. 
Although it had long been suspected that the car¬ 
touches contained the names of the kings and 
queens of Egypt, Young was the first to prove it+ 
There Is only one cartouche ou the Rosetta Stone 
{five rimes repeated), and as Pcolemy is the only 
royal name mentioned in the Greek test. Young 
assumed that this would contain his name and, 
funhermore, the Egyptian characters would have 
the sounds of Greek letters. These he identified, 
sign by sign^ 

It was ultimately through the comparison of the 
cartouches of other kings and queens of Egypt, and 
in particular of those of the Greco-Roman period 
(which could be checked), that the grater part of 
the Egyptian alphabet was recovered* But although 
the discovery of correct alphabetic values served 
the purposes of tranaliteradon^ translation required 
a considerable knowledge of Coptic. In this respect 
no one was better equipped than Jean Francois 
CharnpoUion, a briliknt young French scholar* 
Born in December 1790, QiampoUion's Interest in 
^*1 been aroused at a very early age, and 
vrhile still a youth he had applied himself to the 
study of Coptic and other alphabets and systems of 
writing which might lead him to the decipherment 

Egypt's ancient scripts. Unfortunately he too 
was hampered by the conviction that hieroglyphic 
weiring was purely symbolic, and for many years 


he made no r^ progress. But once he had grasped 
the fact that hieroglyphs consisted of both sense- 
signs (ideograms) and sound-signs (phono^ 
gtama), he made tremendous strides and soon out¬ 
stripped his contempomrits in this field* In his 
dx ^ifeusf which appeared in 

18^4, he gave the first contbuous traosbdons of 
Egyptian texts, and in his dicrionaiy and grammar, 
published posihumously, showed condusivedy how 
the principles of Coptic grammar could be applied 
to die andene texts. Subsequently, his work was to 
some extent neglected, and certain of his interpret 
rations have had to be revised, but he Is now gener¬ 
ally acknowledged to have been the greatest single 
figure in the dedpherment of hieroglj'phs* 

Though both Young and CMmpoUion con¬ 
cerned themselves with demode, no real progress 
WAS made with this script till the pubHcatlon in 
tEfiS by the German Heinrich Brugsch of his great 
Hitr^g^phiscA-ikmo/iKin a book which 

finally demonstrated that demotic words could be 
successfiiUy traosliterated into hieroglyphs. Sh 
ph.it 119, page 

Royal Road« The Royal Road of the Persian Em¬ 
pire at the height of its power ran from Susa in 
southern Iran to Sardis in western Asia Minor. At 
intervals there stood inns where the royal couriers 
could obtain fresh horses as they earned their mes¬ 
sages along its course^ The journey of 1,677 niilc^ 
could be coveted in about thirteen weeks. Hero- 
dotUA used it to visit Babylon. 

s 

Saddle Quem, in Quern* 

Sait (Sa cl-Hagar) lies on the western or Rosetta 
branch of the Nile Delta j it was the chief dty of the 
fifth lower Egyprian name and one of the principal 
shrines of the goddess Neith whose fetish, two 
crossed arrows over a shkH, formed the hiero¬ 
glyphic writing of the name of the nome. Neith, 
identified by the Greeks with Athene, is usually 
cepcesented as a femaic figure wearing the red 
crown of Lower Egypt. 

The city did not become politically important 
xmtd the Late period. Under the leadership of 
Tefnakht It formed one of die most vigorous of the 
opponents to Fiankhy's conquest of Egypt (about 



Sam-Ai 

7|o B>c,) mid srcms to have fctsificd a measure of 
independence thiougbout part of the Bthiopic 
dynasty. About 66 ^ b,c, its prince, Psammetiehus, 
took 9 leading part in the expulsion of the ABfiytian 
garrisons from the Delta and reunited the whole of 
Egypt under his rule. The dynasty whidi he 
founded* the twenty-sixth, is commonly called 
“Saite” after the new capital. It is the last of the 
strong native dynasties and gave to Egypt a period 
of prosperity before the Persian Conquest* ^arac- 
teriacd by a high artistic achievement dcd%^Lng its 
standards from the study of carher monuments, 
particularly those of the Old IGngdom. 

The rise of Sais coincides with the decline of 
Tanis and represents a shift in the direction of 
trade. The contact which developed from the 
seventh century between Egypt and Greece was by 
way of the western Delta to the great benefit and 
prosperity of Sais. Close by lay Naucratis which 
became a privileged city in which Greek merchants 
settled under the protection of the Saiie kings* 
little now survives of the andeut dty of Sais; its 
mounds, much denuded by iUegal excavationp are 
rarely visited. No royal tombs of this dynasty have 
been idendfted* though Herodotus says that the 
kings were buried wit hin the temple enclosute. 

Sanchi^ a small sandstone bill in the Nfadhya 
Pradesh (Central Province) of India^ coutalds some 
of the most remarkable Sculptural rcidaius in the 
whole country. The site lies ou the ooithero edge 
of the jungles of the Vindhya bills* probably on one 
of the andent trade routes to the west coast potts 
around Bombay and to the Deccan; when k was 
rediscovered in i8iS it was coucealed by under¬ 
growth, Since that time it has been the subject of 
much research and is now’ carduUy preserved; 
there is a small rauseum on the site. 

Although Sanchi has no known association with 
the life of Buddha (died about 4^6 B.C.) the whole 
foundation is of the religion wluch he created. The 
earliest monuments of whidi there is evidence 
belong to the time of Aaoka Maurya who caused 
an edict to be inscribed upon a polished sandstone 
pillar here. Tradition associates the nearby city of 
Vidisa (modern Bhilsa) with his wife and Suggests 
that his son Mahcndra stayed here for a time on his 
journey to Ceylon as head of a Buddhist mission. 
The pillar stands beside the Great Stupa vrhich was 
probably founded in Asoka's rime, but few other 
monuments can be assigned to this date. The stupa 


is m origin a burial mound which came to be 
associated with relics of the Buddha. The earliest 
cxantples, whether of brick or stone, have a low 
hemispherical or sub-hemispherical dome* but 
during she early centuries of the Christian era the 
dome and the plinth upon which it stood became 
more and more elevated, until the height many 
rimes exceeded the base diameter “ for example the 
Dhamekh Stupa at Samath (m plates tia, 124, 
pages jSB, 590). The outer surface of the dome 
was plastered and even decorated with garlands, 
etc At Sanchi the Great Stupa was first made 
of brick (about third century n.c.) and proba^ 
bly was surrounded by a wooden railing of which 
no trace remains. On several occasions during the 
succeeding centuries it was enlarged and modified. 
First the dome was enlarged and given a stone 
facing, then a circumambulatoEy path and stone 
railing were added, and finally, probably in the first 
century &rC+, four monumental gateways were con¬ 
structed. Two other stupas, numbers n and ni, 
though a litde smaller than the Great Stupa, and of 
slightly later foundation and less complex design, 
bear witness to roughly parallel stages of develop¬ 
ment. The railings and gateways of these three 
stupas bear the sculptures which arc the peculiar 
glory of Sanchi* They are for the most part reliefs* 
their motifs deriving largely from the Buddha^s life 
and from the story of his previous births* bat their 
treatment is such that it reveals a wealth of detail 
of Indian life at the turn of the Christian erau The 
-'cheerful busy realism” and the exuberance of the 
work convey a vivid imprtssiofl upon the visitor^ 
They form a link between the Mauryan courtly art 
style and the art of h^tlmra (jiff plates 76* BOj 
pages lya, 1^4) and Amarav^tl (iff plates 
pages j5h-6o). 

The many other remains at Sanchi may be classed 
either as smaller stupas ^ as halls, originally 

apsidal and evidently connected with communal 
worship* or as monasteries, quadrangular tows of 
cells around a o^ntral courtyard. Ne^y all of the 
surviving monuments of these classes date ftom 
die fourth to tenth centuries A.D. colour plate 
xrv, plate lai* page jfy. 

Sandia. New Mexico^ jrf America, Early Man Ioh 

Sangoan. This culture, formerly known as the 
Tumbian, dates from the beginning of the Meso¬ 
lithic period. Distribution covers a wide area of 
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ctjuatorial forest country in central Afdca, in the 
basins of great riTcrs and round Lake VictorUn 
Three basic dements in the nmnufacture of stone 
tools are: firstly* the core biface technique; second¬ 
ly^ the prepaied core or faceted platform tcdiniquei 
thirdly* the bifacial retouch of loiplenrLaits made by 
these two techniques* rcsidtiDg in characteristic 
spearheads. Artifacta found include picks and 
adzes made on bifadahy fiaked cores, traochet type 
aaes, hand-axcB of devdoped Acheuliao form* 
massive side-scrapers and many elongated biBidally 
flaked points* sometimes as much as a foot long* 
probably serving as bmees or spear-heads* 

Saqqaia, the great necropolis of the ancient capital 
of Egypt at Memphis and one of the most im¬ 
portant siteSp lies some twenty miles south of 
modern Cairo on the west bank of the river and 
occupies a vas t expanse of the low limestone platan 
above the cultivated areas, stretching about four 
and a half miles^ Its name derives probably from 
Sofcar, the titular dcity^ of the necropolis, later 
assimilated with Ftah. It is domioated by the six 
stages of the Step Pyramid of Zoscr (Neterkhct)* 
founder of the third dynasty {about aBOO BrC.). 
This pyramid is built of the local nummilJtic lime¬ 
stone and encased in the fine white limestone of the 
Tura quames» It is the oldest stone monument in 
existence. Tradition ascribes Its planning to Im¬ 
hotep^ lifter deified by the Egypdajis and honoured 
as a wise man and the patron of medicine* identified 
by the Greeks with Asklepios. In its original form 
the monyment was designed as a maataba tomb 
but after two successive enlargements* the archi¬ 
tectural plan was radically altered to achieve a four- 
®t*£cd stepped pycamidp. subsequently enlarged by 
the addition of more stag^. The pyramid in 
its final form rose to a height of 204 feet and 
measured at its base approximately 411 feet £zom 
east to west and |jS feet torn north to south. 
Eeneath this massive structure lies the granite burial 
chamber of the ting* at the foot of a shaft ninety- 
two feet deep^ access to which was gained by a 
t^nd njfining in from the north. Transverse cor¬ 
ridors leading off from the main tunnel open out 
into Underground chambers and subsequent tun¬ 
nelling by tomb robbers has resulted m a veritable 
luaK beneath the surface. Apparently k had been 
the intention to cover the walls of the underground 
rooms and corridors with small blue gla^d tiles in 
imitation of reed mats . Of the rich funerary equip- 


Sa^qara 

meot that must have aocompanJed the burial* little 
has survived escept a vast number of stone vessels 
which constitute one of the highest achievements 
of the Egyptian craftsmen. 

No firm explanation can be given for the adop>- 
don of the stepped pyramidal form. Henceforward 
until the end of die twelfth dynasty, the pyramidal 
form was the privilege of the pharaoh* o^y occa¬ 
sionally extended to his queens. The radical nature 
of the change of design which intcoduced it* sug¬ 
gests that its adoption was not the acddental resulr 
of pilmg mastal^ on mastaba to achieve greatet 
security for the burial but was the expression of a 
religious symbolism* the meaning of which in the 
absence of contemporary written texts can only be 
guessed. The most likely explanation seems to be 
that the design was intend^ to represent some 
physical tonncction between the earth and the sky 
to which the dead pharaoh ascended . 

The Step Pyramid is the most dominant feature 
of a large complex of buildings which have been 
k^dy recovered in recent years. At the northern 
end of the pyr ami d is a mortuary temple and close 
to it a small endosed chamber (sitrJak) in which 
was diBcovered a seated limestone statue of Zostr 
which could look out through two openings made 
at the level of the eyes upon an open court. At the 
southern end of the complex lies a small mastaba 
tomb I other buildings are models of rcligtous build¬ 
ings connected with important ceremonies* in¬ 
cluding the heb-sed^ Behind their fagades of fecly 
carved limestone lies only rubble masonry. The 
whole complex was enclosed by a high crenellated 
stone wall with fourteen imitation bastions^ thought 
to Imitate the wall of Memphis, Entrance was by 
means of a narrow passage at the south-eastern end 
of the wall and gave access to an impeding colon¬ 
nade in which columns, deriving their inspiration 
from Egyptian plant life, are joined to the wall by 
cross abutments. There are no free-s^ding pillars 
in the complex. Though this feature and the small 
SUM of the blocks used suggest a certain hesitancy 
Lq the use of stone, as if the fuU technical poten- 
tmlitles of scone architecture had not vet been 
realized, it is pt^ssible that the reason is simply 
desire from rchgious conservatism to imitate in 
stone architectural forms derived from the old 
brick and reed constructions^ 

In selecting Saqqara as the site of his tomb^ dose 
to the capital of Memphis^ Zoser was following the 
practice of his predecessors. A Uttle to the north of 
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Sar^&pAa^^s 

the Step Pj^ramid, on the edge of the pkteau^ large 
bnck-buiit mastabas of the first d>*dasty haTC b™ 
uncovered^. In their size and the wealth of rmterial 
recoveied ftotn them, and in the ekbocate layout 
of the complex, these impressive monnnien 15 of the 
Egyptian brick architecture are probably the burial 
places of the kings of the first dynasty and members 
of their families, the Abydos monunfiaits of the 
first two dynasties being cenotaphs. 

Oose to the Step Pyramid of Zoser, on the 
south-western end^ lies a similar montitnent, never 
finished. It was discovered by the late Mi Zakaxia 
Goneim, Two stages of a stepped pyramid were 
completed and then work appatendy abandoned 
with the construction ramps stLU left ifi place on aU 
four sides. A stone cn^osure wall, similar to 
Zoser^s, but using large biockSj has been uncovered 
and it remains to be determined whether other 
buildings were piannetL Gdneim found the entrance 
to the pyramid^ xtLll scaled, in 1954, but the magnif- 
kent alabaster sarcophagus in the bufial chamber 
was empty, though the presence of botanical speci¬ 
mens suggest that some ceretnony had been per¬ 
formed in the buiiai chamber. This unfinished 
pyramid is attributed! to Sekhemkhet, otherwise 
unknown e:accpt for a rock tablet at SinaL He was 
probably Zo£Cr*s immediate succ^sor. 

The remaining kings of the third dynasty seem 
to have favoured sites a little to the north or south 
of Saqqara: but in the fifth and sixth dynasties 
further pyramids were ooustructed at Saqqara: 
true pyramids with a mortuary temple at the 
northern side and a covered enclosure leading down 
CO a valley temple. Some of the reliefs deconcing 
the causeway of Unas, the last of the fifth-dynasty 
kings, have recently been recovered. They show 
the transporting by boat of gianitc columns from 
Aswan, a market sccnej and a unique stone de¬ 
picting the victim of a famine. The e^est known 
copies of the Pyramid Texts are from these kter 
pyramids of Saqqafa, 

Unlike the great cemetery of CixA, die pyramids 
at Saqqara have not the same formal layout of 
masta^ tombs of officials; but high officers of the 
government and priests of the mortuary cult are 
found butted in stone mastabas around the pyra¬ 
mid of the king they served. From one, that of 
Hesy-re, came a remarkable senes of wooden 
pands carved widi tepresentations of the deceased* 
now in the Cairo Museum* It is probably approii- 
matcly contemporary with the Zoser monument* 


The stone mastabas of the fifth and sbth dynasties 
at Saqqata are large, many-chambered and iu the 
richness of the scenes, d^cacy of relief and sur¬ 
vival of coiour are among the most interesting of 
this type of monument. Paxticukrly noteworthy 
are the tomb of Ti, of the vizier Ptahhotep, and 
Kagemni of Meteruka, the latter containing no 
less than thirty-two sculptured chambers. 

Saqqara ceased to he a royal necropolis after the 
collapse of the Old Kingdom, but it continued to 
be the cemetery' of Memphis and contains tombs of 
all periods down to Roman times. The most im¬ 
portant of the later tombs ia probably that of 
Haremheb constructed before his accession to the 
throne. Though the tomb itself has been destroyed 
sculptured slabs have survived in a number of 
museum coUeciions and are of particular interesi 
for their evidenoe of the Amarna style” of r^cf. 
From the larec period comes the burial place of the 
Apis bulis^ the Serapeum, the discovery of which 
by Marie™ in tSjo first drew attention to the 
importance of Saqqara as a whole. Close by the 
Sexapeum were discovered an interesting series of 
statues of Greek philosophers arranged in a hemi¬ 
sphere, while the former monastery of Apa Jerc- 
mias, passed as one dimbs up from the cultivation 
to the Step Pyramid, is ft reminder of the knpor' 
tance of early Christian remains in Egypt. Stt plate 
lao, page 

Sarcophagus- A stone coffin, such as those in 
which the Egyptians and others placed theii 
mummies. 

Sardinia, Jif Meditenancan, the Westemi 

Samath. Originally Saradga-natha, lord of the 
Deer* a title of Buddha^ Samath is renowned as the 
site of the Deer Park outside Benares^ itself one of 
the holiest cities of India, where Buddha preached 
the first sermon to his disdples prodaifuing the 
Noble Eightfold Path to Nirvana* 

The Deec Park lies four miles north of the dty. 
Since early times k has been a revered place of 
pilgrimage and thus contains many examples, of 
the art and architecture of ancient Indiai 
earliest surviving monumeDCS belong to the peood 
of the Mauryan Empire and include an inscnl^ 
pil la r of Asoka, from which the noble lion capi^ 
has been chosen for the seal of independeoc India- 
The pillar stood beside the main shrine, which in 
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Lis picsem foim is of later date, and was described 
by tjie Ciinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang (early eighth 
ceonuy) as about two hundted feet high. A short 
distance south is the base of the great Dhaima- 
lajika Stupa also probably founded by Asoka. 
Farther east stands a second great stupa, the 
Dhatnekh (sixth to eighth centuries)^ stEl standing 
to a height of one hundred and fifty feet. All around 
ate many smaller stupas. Outside the central court¬ 
yard are the remains of many monasteries mainly 
of the early centuries A.D. The final period of con¬ 
struction dates from the twelfth century shortly 
before the Muslim sack of Benares. Samath is 
justly famous for its superb sculptures; the finest 
belong to Kusban and Gupta tknes (second to 
sixth cenrudes), but many are both earher aud 
later^ See plates 390. 

Sassaniansp see Iran, 

Satrapi The title given to the govcfoor of a satiapy^ 
a province in the andent Persian Empire. 

Scarabs^ Various forms of seal and seai-amidet 
were used in ancient Egypt. These included the 
cylinder seal,, which has be^ found on predynastic 
sites; the button seal;, of Old Kingdom date; the 
scarab^ which first appears in the sixth dynasty^ and 
its later derived forms; the scaraboidj cowroid and 
plaque. Although in the dghseeoth dynasty all 
these objects^ including the cylinder seal, shared 
the amuledc character of the scarab^ only the 
scarab began by being a potent amulet in its own 
right, for it was a rephea of the scarab beetle 
(Scarabaeus sacer) which^ from the earliest tunes^ 
was associated in the fninds . of the Egyptians with 
the rising sun^ ^Khcpxi; it symboltaed the power 
that drove the sun across the sky and, like the sun, 
was believed to be seif-begotten. 

Until the eleventh dynasty scarabs were purely 
amulets, buried with the deadp or strung on 
necklaces and worn to protect the livings By the 
twelfth dynasty the fine seal-scarab had come Into 
its own* and royal and private names (with and 
without titles) were cut on its base^ Prom the 
^'cntieth dynasty onward a gmdual deterioration 
in quality led to the nondescript scarabs of the 
Late period, until their revival under the twenty- 
sixth (Saltc) dynastyi^ The last scarabs certainly 
known are Ptolemaic, and these are purely funerary 
and without the seal base. 


ScAJi^/^am 

SctiisL Rock formed, as a result of great hear and 
pressure in past ages, into a new structure of Icaft 
like layers. 

SchHemaen, Heinrich (iSaa-87}. The son of a 
Protestant clergyman, Dr Schlicmann was bom 
at Neu Buckow in Mecklenburg-Schwerin in Ger¬ 
many in 1011. His ftthec used to tell him tales of 
Troy and the Homeric heroes and before he was 
eight had given him a copy of G.L.Jerrcris 
(Jnfvertal with an engcaving depicting 

Aeneas* escape from Troy. Despite his faiher^s 
assutances riit the city bad been completely de¬ 
stroyed the young Heinrich became both convinced 
that "vast ruins of them must still remain" and 
determined that one day he would excavate them* 
He received no encouragernent except from the two 
daughters of a local n^er named Meioeke, with 
ooc of whom, Minna, he fell in love. He was 
separated from hec in 1S19 when her mother 
died. After a hew years schooling during which he 
learnt enough Latin to write an essay In tha t 
language on the Trojan war he became apprentice 
for five years in a smill giocer^s shop at Fursten- 
burg where he worked from five in the rnorning 
till eleven at night* Here be encountered a drunken 
apprentice named Niederhoifei: who could recite 
the poems of Homer in the original by heart. 
“Although T did not understand a syllable,” writes 
Schliemann, "the mdodious sound of the words 
made a deep impression upon me» and I wept 
bitter tears over my unhappy fate. Three times over 
did 1 get him to repeat to me those divine verses, 
rewarding his trouble with three glasses of whisky, 
which 1 bought with the few pence that made up 
my whole fortune* From that moment 1 never 
ceased pray God that by his grace 1 might yet 
have the happiness of learning Greek.” 

Aftec further years of hardship including a ship¬ 
wreck, years when his Trojan dreams seemed quite 
unattainable* Schlicmann procured a post under 
F*CQuicn, the consul-general of Prussia at Am- 
sterdanL Here he applied hsl£ his annual salary of 
thkty-two pounds to the study of Languages, 
successively mastering EngEsh, French, Dutch, 
Spanish, Italian, Portugu»e and Prussian* In 
January 1 846 he was sent by his firm as their agent 
to St Petersburg and felt that he now had sufiident 
money to apply for the hand of his chtldhood^s 
love, Minna Meineke To his distress he learned 
that she had just been married to another* 
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In Jaduary i & ScMJ-emanfl set to work to leam 
first modern^ and then ancient Greek with the aid 
of two Greek fiiends . Two years later he traTcllcd 
in Europe, Egypt and Syria and in 1839 visited 
Smyrna, the Cyclades and Athens. 

In 1863 he tetiied from business and spent the 
n^ two years travelling extensively* finally settling 
in Paris to study archaeology in preparation for his 
vrork at Troy. In April 18S8 he set off via Rome 
and Naples for the tortlan Isles and there conducted 
his first excavation, some trial pits on the so-calkd 
“Castle of Odysseus" in Ithaca. He visited the 
Pcloponncse including Mycenae where the upper 
part of the Cyclopean walls and! the Uon Gate 
described by Pausanias in the second century A,l>. 
were still pardy visible. He visited Bournabashi in 
the Troadj rejected the then popular theory that it 
was the site of Troy, and decided that die pre¬ 
historic site must have been at Hissadik which 
Strabo had called New Iljon and where a hoard of 
silver coins of Antiochus in had been found, la his 
first pubiicadon k Pihp&rmssg it Tmi 

(1869) he announced his intention to excavate 
i^mrlik. In the winter of he was con¬ 
templating the dissolution of his first unhappy 
marriage and wrote to his old friend Vimpos* the 
Archbishop of Athens, witli a request to find him a 
Greek wife, beautiful, poor but well-educated: 
^‘She must be enthusiastic about Homer, and about 
the rebirth of my beloved Greece”. Vimpos sent 
back a photograph of Sophia Engastromenos* a 
beautiful girl eighteen years old, and the following 
year Schliemann married her. 

In 1871 Scdiliemann and Sophia with eighty-five 
mea (increased to one hundred and fifty the fol¬ 
lowing spring) began the excavation of Hlssarlik. 
The great trial trench cut through the debris of 
nine ddes of which the excavator identified seven 
- but which was the city of which Homer bad 
sung? Several of these settlements were obviously 
prehistoric but there was as yet no ciiterion foe 
dating the pottery and other objects of pre-Hel- 
Icnic date. Schlicmann's great trial trench cut ruth¬ 
lessly through the upper remains* including por¬ 
tions of the Greek t^uncii Chamber and Temple 
of Athena* though the depths of whole vases or 
other objects were recorded and there is stiU much 
information that is recorded by Schliemann and 
often disregarded in the later reports. 

In iByr SdiLiemanii uncovered a large bastion 
with double walls which he termed the Great 


Tower and west of that in the following spring a 
well-paved street with two large gateways in the 
city w'alJ twenty feet apart, and inside this the re¬ 
mains of a large building. The excavator an¬ 
nounced that he had found the Scaean Gate and the 
Palace of Priam which according to Homer should 
have stood inside. For this optimism Schliemann 
was bitterly attacked, espedsdiy in Gctmany, by 
many scholars who had doubled even ebe existence 
of Troy and resented this intrusion of a rich ama¬ 
teur, Schliemann* despite his enthusiasm, was dis¬ 
couraged and decided to stop digging on the 1 5 
July* but the day before he noticed a gleam of gold 
in the soil near what he termed “the Scaeao Gate”. 
He dismissed his workmen and, aided only by 
Sophia* excavated the golden ornaments which he 
named “Priam's Treasure” though actually their 
date was much earlier than the reign of that king. 
It included two diadems, six braceletSp a bottle* 
sixty car-iiugs* 8*700 dngs as well as prisms, but¬ 
tons and ornaments of gold, an electrum vase, 
others of silver and bronze and many btoozc 
weapons. 

The permission to excavate had been granted by 
the Turkish Government on condition chat half 
the find fcmaincd in the conntryt but SchliemaiiQ, 
convinced that the Turks would melt down the 
gold regardless of its historic value, smuggled the 
whole treasure out to Athens. This act also alann- 
cd the Greek authorities who not only searched, 
unsuccessfully, his house in Athens but refused 
to gcani him permission to exc^avate at Agamem¬ 
non's old capital, Mycenae. Later* however, he 
obtained petiiiissioa with exclusive publication 
rights for three years provided the finds temained 
in Greece. He fought and lost a lawsuic against 
the Turkish Government, hut sent them five times 
bis fine to obtain their goodwill and finally in 187^ 
obtained permission to re-open excavations at 
Troy. Two months previously, however, 
Schlienianns had opened their excavations m 
Mycenae^ 

Here his literary guide was not Homer but 
Pausanias who had described the Lion Gate as he 
saw it in A.D. 115 and had stated that whereas 
Agamemnon and his murdered companions had 
been interred inside the city walls the bodies of 
their murderers* Clytemnestra and Aegisthus* had 
been buried outside. Some of the circular tholos 
tombs with beehive vaults regarded by Pausanias 
as “Treasuries” were also still visible and recent 
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ttaveUers had looted obfccts from the so-called 
Treasury of Atreus. The British Museum stiJl 
retains the half-columns looted by Lord Sligo and 
the gypsum reliefs and other objects taken by Lord 
KIgin. 

Schlicmann started first to clear tbc Lion Gate 
and the area immediately Inside it;, dearing away 
with his usual impatience any walls that seemed to 
be later than the Homeric period, 

Stamatakis^ the Greek official appointed to 
supervise the excavatJons had a difficult time and 
complained in a letter to his superioi^, *"lf we Jind 
Greek or Roman vases he looks at them in disgust 
and lets them fall,,. He treats me as if I were a 
barbanan... If the Nfinistry is not satisfied with me 
I heg to be recalled'^ But jf Schliemann was im¬ 
patient he cenainly produced results. Inside the 
Lion Gate he found a double dtcle of upright slabs 
originally roofed with capstones^ eighty-seven feet 
in diameter, endosing a level space with upright 
sculptured slabs and a square dur furnished wdrii a 
wdl-Uke opening. Schlicmana identified this space 
as the Agora or city’ centre of Mycenae, the horse¬ 
men on the slabs as Homeric heroes and prophesied 
that graves would be found underneath. More 
sculptured slabs appeared and finally a gold ring. 
As at Troy the workmen were dismissed and the 
Schlicmanns and Stamatalds successfully excavated 
five shaft gfavci>^ a sixth being uncovered later by 
Stamatakis outside the Grave Circle, (as the ring 
of slabs came to be known). In these shafts, which 
had originally been roofed, were found the remains 
of nineteen persons. The men had worn gold 
masks and breast plates, bronze swords and daggers 
inlajd with gold, silver and nickel, and had drinking 
cups of gold and silver. The women had gold 
toilet boxes and pins and wore clothes adorned 
with enibossed discs of gold leaf. The two children 
were wrapped in gold sheering. Grave One had the 
i^emains of a boar's tusk helmet like the one Me- 
rioncs gave to Ody^sseus, Grave Four a golden cu p 
with doves on the bandies reminiscent of ^^Cup 
of Nestor", Well might Schlicmann think that he 
had found the giavc of Agamemnon and his fol¬ 
lowers, This was indeed Homcr^s ‘"Golden hiycc- 
nae*' though it is now known that the actual graves 
were some three hundred years earlier than Aga¬ 
memnon, 

In 1K77 Schliemartn made a triumphal tour in 
Lngland where he w^as honoured by thirty Jeamed 
societies and where the Prime Minister, W.K 


Seal 

Gladstone^ wrote a preface to his book 
published in English in 1880. In 1378 Sophia bore 
him a son and Schliemann built a splendid house in 
Athens. After a short excavation in Ithaca be 
returned to Troy where he discovered a smaller 
tfcasu re not far from the site of "Priam's Treasure"". 
In March 187^ he was rciofotccd at Troy by the 
assistance of Professor Rudolf Virchow, a distin¬ 
guished German pathologist, and by M. Emile 
Bumouf^ Director of the French School at Achcns, 

In 18S0 Schliemann was active in Bocotia ex¬ 
cavating the beehive tomb at Orchotnenoa, 
desciibcd by Pausanias as "‘The Treasury of the 
Minj-ae". The foUowjng year he was back at His- 
sarlik, this rime assisted by Wilhehn D^rpfddp a 
young German architect who had worked under 
Curtius on the Olympia excavations and who 
came to the conclusion that the sixth setriement; 
not the city of the treasures^ had been the one 
described by Homer. 

In 18 84 Schliemann and Dorpfeld excavated at 
Tiryne where the former had sunk a few trial pits 
in 1876 and where the Cydopean walls described 
by Pausanias were still visible- Here the two archae¬ 
ologists found no golden tceasure but the ruins of 
a palace with a megaron, or hall^ resembling that 
of Odysseus as described by Hopieti 

In 1883 Schlicmaiin applied to the Turks for 
pernussion to cxcavaie the site of Knoe^us and in 
I 38 G landed In Crete and even sank a trial trench on 
the Palace siiCj but when he discovered that the 
owner of the site was trying to cheat him he broke 
ofi negoriations. 

The following year he returned to Germany for 
an operation on his ear but on his way back to 
Athens was taken jU at Naples and died on zC De- 
cembcTj 1887* Set plate jzy, p*gt 3 89, 

ScotubiuJ^ America* Early Man in. 

Scraper^ A stone tool manufactured by Stone Age 
Man for the purpose of scraping hides and skins 
preparatory to using them for clothing or shelters. 

Sculpture in Mesopotamia, jrr Mesopotamian 
Sculpture, 

Seal. The first seal was probably a devdopment 
from the amulet. An engraved gem or bead would 
be used to produce a copy of its^ by pressing it on 
to soft clay, la this way some of its virtue or 
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Sea People! 

protective power W'ould be transferred to the ini' 
pression, A da? stopper over the mouth of a jar 
would, if sminped by an omulefc^ be thought to 
possess some of the amiilet's magical power; 
anyone tempted to breab open the jar and steal its 
co£i tents would be halted, at least temporarily, by 
fear of the evil that might follow for him. 

This seal would algo be a proof that the jjat be¬ 
longed to a partictiUr person, the one who could 
ptoduce the amulet which had made the impression 
on the seaU So the seal became a mark to distin¬ 
guish one^s own property, and it cannot have been 
very long before it came to be restricted to that use 
alone. Seals of this kind arc to be found in Neo- 
Udtic settlements in Mesopotamia. 

The earliesit &ea!s were flat ones which wetc 
stamped Oft to the clay andare oansequendy known 
now as stamp s«ils. A ktex devdopment was the 
cylinder seal; this had the symbob carved on the 
outside of the cylinder and these left their im- 
ptession when the seal was tolled on the wet eday. 

Scab have been nn&rthed in quantity at sites 
throughout south-eastern Europe and the h^car 
and Mhddle East from Greece and Egypt through 
to Iran, In Genesis 41, 42 it is recorded that the 
pharaoh, on appointing Joseph as his vicegerent* 
gave him a ring as a sign that authority had been 
transferred to him; this would have been a signet 
ring with which Joseph could mark the royal 
property nr seal documents. Many Egyptian seals 
were in the form of a scarab. 

The earliest symbols on the seals would be geo* 
metric patterns, representations of a totem or 
some magical object, or animal figures^ When 
writing was invented the seal would incorporate 
the owncr^s name. A typical example is a seal nn* 
earthed at Megiddo in 1904* It was made of jasper 
and bore the representation of a roaring lion and 
the words "of Shema, the servant of Jeroboam”, 
the words "The seal” or "The property"' being 
understood at the beginning of the inscription- It 
dates from about 750 u-C. 

Sea Peoplea or Sea Raiders are names given to the 
tribes invading Syria, Canaan^ Cyprus and Egypt 
by sea from about 1 icx3 u.c. onwards. One □£ these 
- the EJanaana - is thought to have overthrown the 
Hittite Empitc around izoo B.c. and then moved 
sou thwards against the Egypt of Eamscs 1 1. Among 
names of ethnic groups making up the Sea Peoples 
which arc preserved in Egyptian sources arc some 


which seem philologically connected with those of 
people appearing in the first millennium e.c. in 
western Mediterranean lands. Such are the Shnln^ 
linked perhaps with the late Sardinians; the Ts^Jkf^ 
possibly forerunners of the prehistoric Sikds of 
Sidly; and the who may be anct^tors of the 

Etttiscans. If these connections ate coirectj there 
may have been among the Sea Peoples groups that 
were ancestral to western peoples, stiU in a migia- 
to^ stage before theic settlement in western lands. 

Only one major tribe of the Sea Peoples settled 
permanently in Palestine - the Fnkfy or Philistines, 
who probably came from Crete and occupied the 
coast^ strip between the Carmel Peninsula and 
Gaxa. Archaeological data support the theory of an 
Aegean origin for the Philistinsj their u^ares, for 
instance, arc closely similar to late Mycenaean 
ware. The PhUistiacs introduced iron into ever^ ' 
day use in Palestine. 

Sedimentary Rocks. Wind and frost are contin¬ 
ually at work breaking up the exposed surfaces of 
the rocks; rain washes the debris into streams, then 
into rivers, and finally carries it down to the sea 
where it is deposited as a sediment on the bottom- 
Over millions of years the sediments solidify into 
new rocks which are often, by the movement of the 
earth^s crust, thrust again above the surftice of the 
sea to form new lands, when the process begins all 
over again. In past ages sea animals died, and their 
bodies fell into the sediment to be overlaid b? 
succeeding sediments; the same thing happened to 
land animals and birds which died in river mud or 
on the sea shore. The soft parts of their bodies 
decayed but the skeletons remained, preserved as 
fnssila in the rocks. 

Serapeum is the name given to the huge under¬ 
ground buna] places of the sacred bull of Memphis 
in the Saqqara necropolis in Egypt, to the north¬ 
west of the Step Pyramid of Zc&er. The cemeEen 
was first discovered and identified by Auguste 
Mariette in i Bp. It had been in use as early as the 
middle of the eighteenth dynas ty (about 1400 b.c.) 
for the burial of the buUs in separate tombs with 
individual chapels above grouncL In the nineteenth 
dynasty the buriais were effected in side chamber 
off a gallery driven through the cock for a distance 
of over one hundred yards- These chambers are 
now inaccessible but under Psammedchus i (663- 
HX.) a more impressive gaUciy was dtiven at 
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right singk& to die did one and subsidiary galleries 
were subsequently added under die Ptolemies. 
These may still be entered; the main gaheiy' is about 
ten feet wide and seventeen and a half feet high and 
runs for a total length of over 1,100 feet. The 
mummified bulls, nchly accoutred and buried with 
a magnificence which can have been surpassed only 
by that of the pharaoh himself, were placed in huge 
aarcephagi, usually hewn of a single monolith of 
granite. A number of stelae recording the date of 
the death of Lndmdual bulls are a valuable addition 
to our knowledge of late chronology. 

The bull was worshipped at Mctnphis from at 
least the begiiinidg of the dynastic period (about 
jioo B.c.) in association with the cult of Ptkh. In 
Eg^^pdan the bull was known as Hapi^ from which 
derives the Greek form Apis. The mummiJied bull, 
the “Osiris-Apis” (Usor-hapi), became popular 
with the Greek settlers in Memphis who wor¬ 
shipped it under the name of Osorapas. This latter 
Ui’ag chosen by Ptolemy i to be a god in the worship 
of which Greeks and Egyptians could combine. In 
deference to Greek convention the god was given 
a human form and termed Serapis. The origtnaJ 
Scrapeum was a temple in the Greek stjde for the 
worship of Scrapis at Alcxindiia, The name was 
also applied to the temple built above the cata¬ 
combs At Saqqara; it was approached by a long 
avenue of sphinxes, and became one of the most 
famous of Eg} pdan cult centres in the Ptokmaic 
and Roman periods. A considerable number of 
Greek and Semitic papyri have been recovered 
from the Serapeum; they include petitions to the 
god, and an interesting series throwing light on the 
institution of the the recluses who retired 

to the precinct of the god, erroneously thought by 
some to have been the origin of the Coptic 
monasddsm. 

Seven Wonders of the World. The Greeks listed 
seven great works of art. The lists vary, but the 
seven generally accepted wonders of the world arc 
aa follows: the Colossus of Rhodes, a hundred- 
foot-higb statue of the sun-gold Helios which 
stood beside the entrance to the island's harbour; 
the four-hundred-foot-liigh Pharos (light-house) of 
Alexandria, the port of Egypt' the Mausoleum, the 
tomb of Mausolus at Halicarnassus in Asia Minor; 
the fortj^-foot-high gold and Ivoty S^tue of Zeus 
at Olympia, made by the sculptor Phidi^; the 
Temple of Artemis^ or Diana, at Epheflua; the 


Han^ng Gardens of Babylon | and the Pyra¬ 
mids of Egypt. All except the Pyranoids have been 
destroyed, though some sculptures from theTempk 
of Artemis and the Mausoleum are to be seen in the 
British Museum in London. 

Shaft Graves were rectangular oblong trenches 
with vertical sides^ cut deeply into the earth and 
roofed m wdth stone slabs at a fairly low level, the 
shaft above the slab then being lillcd in with earth. 

At Mycenae the shaft sides were lined with 
rubble up to a level of about three or four fctzi 
wooden beams were then placed across from rubble 
wall to rubble wall to support the thin stone-slab 
roof. The bodies were Laid in the empty ara at the 
bottom of the shaft, not covered widt earth. At 
Mycenae shaft graves as a rule contained two to five 
bodies, and the presence of the graves was indicated 
by stelae or other grave markers^ At Mycenae 
these were graves for members of the nding class. 

Shaft-etraighteneri stf Art ow-straightener, 

Shang Dynasty, m Anyang. 

Shih Chai Shan. Hi|s site, some nineteen miles 
south of Konming in Yunnan^ Qitna^ ranks in im¬ 
portance with the famous finds at Anyang in north 
China which first revealed the material culture of 
the Shang dynasty. Some twenty tombs have been 
excavated, l^ongiog to the ruling group of the 
kingdom of Tien, at the dme of the Chinese ex¬ 
pansion south-westwards into Yunnan at the time 
of the western Han, in the period lofi h^c.-a.d. 24, 
The finds from the tombs show that the earlier 
period was considerably less under Chinese in- 
fiucnce than the later, and that a number of cultu ral 
elements had gone to the make-up of this Yun¬ 
na nese kingdom. Some of the material is compar¬ 
able with the bronaes of the Eurasiatic steppe, 
though it is notable that whereas these tend to be 
two-dimensional, the Yunnan artists produced a 
truly three-dimensional version of the same motifs- 
Other finds belong to the same traditton as those 
from the Dong-son culture, though the precise 
relationship is still to be determined. There arc 
other features which seem to be connected with the 
non-Shang dements fitom Anyang, perhaps by way 
of Sae-^hw-an, while yet others seem to bdong to the 
Ch"u tradition of the Yangtze Valky. Others again 
are Chinese. An Impoitant find is of the Chinese 
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seal» bcadng the inscriptiDn ^^Gold Seal of the King 
of Tied”, ^'hich is knowo from the Chinese hisior- 
ical text, the Shik fkL "Hic matcriil from the tombs 
Icidudes a number of rcmarkahle bronze drums, 
with figures id the round set on the upper surface 
arranged m a varici^ of scenes: a birtiep^ and a 
sactiBcja] scene by a long-house are among these. 
Other drums have animals on top. The Tveapons 
from the site include spear and arrow-heads, and 
some daggers with decorated blades. There arc aJso 
Dong-son type drums with modilications which 
make it dear that they are of local manufacture. 
One bronae model suggests that some form of 
bull-fightLng was practised in Yunnan. Two 
distinct groups arc represented in the glypdc in ad¬ 
dition to the Chinese. 5 « plate 126, page 3^2. 

Sicily^ ne Mediterranean^ The Western^ 

Siemreap^ The main concentration and best 
know'fii of the Khmer sites are situated in and about 
Sicmieap in Cambodia. This is probably because 
the Siemreap River which runs into the north end 
of the Tonic Sap is never dry, even in the hottest 
seasons. The first remains here date from the 
seventh century a.d., but the great period of 
building begins in the ninth when at Roluos, near 
Siemreap, the first signs appear of the grouping of 
a number of shrines on a single terrace. At the end 
of the ninth century we find the first of the great 
complexes located about a central temple, in this 
case Phnom Bakbeng, Inside a moated and w^ihed 
enclosure, with sides of almost two miles, which 
serve as a capital and as a microcosm, the central 
temple being envisaged as Mount Meru, tbe axial 
mountain of the cosmos in In dian cosmological 
schemata^ and the moat as the encirding Occam 
The central temple which lies at the intersection of 
four avenues leading to the maiu gates of the dty 
consists of five terraces built about a small natui^ 
hill, with five towers on the topmost, and lesser 
towers on the lower stages* The importance lies Id 
the grouping of individuaJ tow^cis on the pyxamlcbJ 
base. (Later tbe towers were to be Unked by cloister 
and galleries, as at Angkor Wat itself.) Another 
style of treatmenc is to be seen at Banteay Srd, to 
the north of the main Angkor group. Its name. 
Temple of Women, is modern, hut pays tribute to 
its reduced scale and the general delicacy of 
treatment in the carving, and the ele^mce of the 
whole. Here the individual towers are each treated 


as a pyramidal mountain, the three being grouped 
on a single base, and enclosed, together with an¬ 
cillary buildings, within an elegant wall with 
gopaias. The niches house figures of deides and 
heavenly beings, the pediments illustrate Hindu 
myths, but the treatment, as in the case of Ravana. 
imprisoned benrath Mount Kaiksa, is far removed 
from the spirit of the Rnr^tajana and has been com^ 
pared to that of an elaborate ballet rather than of aa 
epic poem. 

Bdforc turning to the best know^n of the monti- 
menta of Siemrcap, Angkor Wat, it is useful to 
consider tbe last of the major monuments which 
form the centre of the last capital, the dty of Angkor 
Thom with the Bayon as its centre- (There is a 
celebrated account of this city by a thirteenth- 
century Gtioese visitor.) Here the walls of the city 
tvere decorated with beasts, and the approaches to 
die gateways were fianked by mythological figures 
engaged in the churning of the Ocean of Milk, a 
Hindu Creation legend, the moat being Ocean. 
The gates themselves are treated as monstrous 
carvings of deities and the central temple is Meru, 
the mountain which in the story was used for the 
churning. In fact, although a temple, it is best 
considered as an eserdse in sculpture rather than in 
architecture, each tower being carved in the form 
of a four-faced image of the Bodhisattva Loke&- 
vara, perhaps conceived of as the king Jayavarman 
VTi (a.o. iifio-iazo)^ in his capacity as divine ruler 
and guardian of the Khmer Empire. The building 
is covered with carvings, illustrating texts and 
depicting scenes within the empire. This tradidon is 
older than the Bayon, and seems to have achieved 
its higher form at the time of Angkor Wat. 

This monnmenc^ due to Snryavarman ir (1112- 
ji 2} Was at once a temple of the royal palladium, the 
linga (a phallns^ worshipped among the Hindus as 
a symbol of the God Siva) and a tomb for its 
founder. It is laid out with a western orientation in 
a rectangle, surrounded by two and a half miles of 
moat. A causeway entrance leads to a monumental 
portal which leads into the enclosure of the temple 
proper. This stands on an enormous stone-flagged 
platform, each side being more than j^ooo feet long- 
A cloistered gallery with almost half a mile of 
reliefs suitoiinds the main temple complex- This 
consists of a square with, galleries and four open 
courts, which is reached by a staircase. Another 
staircase leads to a large courtyard with colonnades 
and towers at the corners. At the centre of this is 


the main blocks a pyramiclal with four very 
steep staircases^ one to each face, suppoidog the 
central temple which is linked by a cruciform 
system of arcades to snttounding galleries^ with 
temples at each corner* The top must have origin 
nahy attained a height of over zoo feet* A shaft i ao 
feet deep was under the central image, and a gold 
foundatian deposit at its hottouu 

In addidon to ^gures of nymphs, of which there 
are over lycxs^ and delicately carved decoratioQS 
based on vegdadon, with birds and beasts^ ihe 
great series of reliefs which cover the walls of 
Angkor Wat testify to the skdl of Khmer carvers. 
These reliefs are almost wholly vaisnavite, and 
eveo the king is shown In a vaisnavicc context. (A 
few saivite scenes which do occur are based ou 
vaisnavite texts.) There is some evidence to suggest 
that the reliefs are of different dates^ one sei at lease, 
those on either side of the north-east comer, being 
considerably later in date than the completion of 
the monumcDL 

No account of the monumeots of Slemreap 
would be complete without some reference to the 
enormous of hydraulic works which ate to 
be seen there. The great moats which surrounded 
the capitals, and the two great artificial reservoirs, 
the eastern and Vfestem Baiay, the latter about one 
and a quarter by five miles, to say nothing of more 
than a thousand smaller tanks and reservoirs, and a 
vast complex of linking channels, canals and com 
duics, testify to the skill of Khmer hydraulic engi¬ 
neers, of which the first traces, though perhaps of 
pre-Khmer origin, are to be seen in the territory of 
Fu-nan, Most of the larger works at Siemreap arc 
linked by a sluice system to the Siemreap River, but 
the smaller tanks depended wholly upon the cap¬ 
ture of surface water from the monsoon tains. 

Da/ti of j&me KA/a^r btii/dirtgn Seventh century 
A.D.: Sambhor Prd Kuk* Eighth century A.D.: Ak 
Yom. Ninth century a.d.: Temples of Mount 
Kulen. A.tj* 881: Bakong^ a.d, 89 j: Lolcd. A.D. 967: 
Banteay Srei* a.o. i igS Phimai (near Korat, Thai¬ 
land). Twelfth century A,n*: Angkor Wat. Thir¬ 
teenth century A.D.: Bayon. Jm plate 11 j, 39I- 

Sigiriya, Ceylon. The rock fortress of Sigidya, Lion 
Rock, was built by King Kassapa 1 (a.d. pT-19). 
The lemauis of the palace foundations can still be 
seen, and the walled access gallery, with a in 

the shape of a seated lion. Two rock pockets 
contain paintings which seem to belong to an 
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Andhra style of paindng. *niey show two celestial 
women with their aEteadants, veiled In cloud below 
die waist, an Indi^tion of iheh non-mortal nature. 
The physical features are Singhalese but the man¬ 
ner of painting dearly owes much to India. The 
colours used are reds in various shades, yellow, 
green and black. The drawing and colouring arc 
strong: the brush-strokes are u$ed to form surface 
patterns* 

SiLbury Hill. About a mile from Avebury in Eng¬ 
land is the huge 1 jo-foot-high artificial mound 
called SiJbury Hill, How old it is, and why it was 
built (excavation has yielded no informatioD)^ arc 
quesdoDs which remain unanswered* 

Simian Shelf. A thickening of the lower jaw to 
whidi the tongue is attached; it is found in apes 
and monkeys,, but not in man. 

Sinanthropus. In 1911 1 Swedish geologist. Dr 
Anderson, found quartz In the deposits at Chou- 
kou-tien in China, and made a famous prophecy 
that fossil man would be found there. When a 
large wrinkled molar tooth was unearthed in 19x7, 
Dr Davidson Black, Professor of Anatomy at 
Peking^ took the bold step of naming a new genus 
of fossil man on the basis of this one tooth - Sinan- 
chropus (Man of China). 

Bones representing more than forty individuals 
have now been found* They consists of five more 
or less complete skulls, fourteen jaw-bones, ija 
teeth, and parts of Hmb-bones. The fragmentary 
nature of the finds shows that they do not re¬ 
present carefully buried skeletons but the remains 
of cannibal feasts, thrown away among animal 
boDcs and other refuse. 

From the length of the thigh-bone, or femur, 
the Sinanthropus male was probably a little over 
five feet taU, the female about five inches shorter* 
The femur Itsedf was straight, not curved as In 
anthropoid apes, indicating the upright posture 
of man. 

The skull is thicks and the forehead only slightly 
developed. The top is flattened, and has a pointed 
back with a large area for the attachment of power¬ 
ful neck muscles. The size of the brain is remark¬ 
ably varied. The brains of the five skulls measured 
from 8 JO c.c. to 1,300 c.c. (the brain of Homo sa¬ 
piens is about 1,350 c.c.) Across the eyes is a mas- 
sivt browridge or torus. The jaws project, and 
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ihcrc is no chin, hm the ic«h are human in fhdf 
arrangement in an even curve. The canines clo not 
project. 

There are so many JsimilaElties berawn Sinan¬ 
thropus and the bones of Java Man (Fithecan* 
thropuB erectus) that many anthropologists indude 
both in the one genus and refer to Sinanthropus as 
Pithecanthropus pckinensjs(theapc-nianof Peking)^ 
but in some respeas the Chinese specimens are 
less pdmitive. See plate tz7„ page 59^. 

Sings Bkoll. The skull of a pre-Bushtnanoid male 
found at Sioga:^ on the BLue Nile in the Sudani It is 
almost identical In shape with the Boskop Skull 
from south A&ica,^ except that die Boskop SkuU is 
much longer. The Slnga man mas apparently 
middle-aged vhen he died. The mastoid processes 
are short and narrow. This region and the temporal 
bone show paedomorphic or infantile chamc- 
tedsti cs similar to those of modern Buahrnen. 

Sirkap, Jti Taxila, 

Siyalk^ Iran. 

Skara Erae is situated in the Orkney Islands, which 
lie to the north of ScotJand, and stands on the shore 
of the Bay of Skaill^ seven miles to the north of 
Stromness, In iSjo storm waves exposed some 
buried houses there and these were partially exca¬ 
vated from time to time during the next eighteen 
years. A full excavation took place in 
under the direction of the late Professor V+G. 
Childe. Proving to be one of the outstanding village 
sites of the Neolrtiiic period in Europe, mar¬ 
vellous preservation was, like E-snyo (also jn the 
Orkneys)^ due to stone^ rather than wood, having 
been used for the bouses and furniture, and to sand 
enveloping the site. 

There were at least three villages;,, one on top of 
the other. Of the first and second very^ little is 
known, mainly ovring to the lack of adequate cxca- 
vadon in these earlier levels^ The four houses 
belonging to the second village so far located were 
not as solidly constructed as those of the last vil- 
lagef Seven houses of the last village remain, con¬ 
nected by vety^ narrow slab-rccrfed lanes^ only fou* 
feet high. The whole village had a low attifiejaJ 
mound of refuse buUt up around it* even covering 
the tooB of the Janes so that it was^ in a tense, 
undergrounds The rason for this must have been 


to gain added protection from the wcadicr or from 
intruders* A drainage system existed, although the 
village seems to have been in a rather filthy condi¬ 
tion* A very severe sandstorm caused it to be 
finally abandoned* 

The houses were of a rather peculiar type of 
unknown origin and of essentially the same desigii 
ihroughout the occupation. Both flagstone and 
shale w'ere used in the dr^stone construction, ex¬ 
posed walls being plastered with clay. The internaJ 
house-plan was a rectangle with rounded corners 
up to fourteen by twenty-one feet. Externally, how¬ 
ever, they had no pkn, the four-foot-thici walls 
being modified so that they' all fitted together into 
one compacted mass of houses and passages. The 
walls were at least leil feet high and sllghtiy cor- 
bfdled* The roof seems to have been of whalcbodr 
rafters with a skin covering or it may be possible 
that the corbelling was carried right over. In either 
case a large central smokc^bole must have been left. 
The door was a mere hatch less than four feet by 
two feet and could be dosed with a stone slab held 
by a wooden bar« All the furniture was of stone 
slabs Including a central hearth, wall-cupboards, a 
dresser, tanks, and male and female beds on op¬ 
posite sides of the hut. Chambers in the wall may 
have been used for storage or as privies. The 
occupants sat on the edge of the bed facing theiirtj 
the beds themsdlves being filled with rubbish and 
personal belongings- 

Thfir self-sufficient economy was based solely on 
pastoralism supplemented by shell-fish. Qotbes of 
cowhide and sheepskin were ornamented widt 
scriogs of home-made bone beads and red, yellow 
and blue body paint. No separate cemetery was. 
found, and ficxed iDhumadoa seems to have taken 
place amongst the houses. 

These people belonged to the Rinyo-Qaeton 
group of dhe British Secondary Neolithic, although 
they bad mixed origins including a strong Circum¬ 
polar Stunc Age and McBolitfalc influence. Good 
at stone and bonc-w^ork^ they were bad at pottery 
which, together with some pins, they had acquired 
from somewhere along the Atlantic Coast route. 
Their houses were of native design, la dare the 
settlement was probably occupied during most of 
the first half of the second miJlenmum b.c- plate 
lafi, page 594. 

Sledge. The sledge h the earliest form of vebide 
known to have been invented by man. It probably 
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developed throggh man in Palaeolithic times lay¬ 
ing his kill on the branch of a tree and dragging it 
home behind him. He then only had to keep the 
branch for use again, shaping it to suit its purpose 
better^ or to tie a couple of branches togtdicTj to 
form a very primitive sledge. By Mesolithic times 
the sledge v^as a fully developed vehicle; sledge- 
runnera of this period have bttn found prescrv^cd 
in hogs in Finland, The next step, which probably 
took place in Neolidlic thrteSj was to harness oicn 
to draw the sledge behind them; li is possible that 
dogsleighs were in use before ox-drawn sledges, 
for man tamed the dog long before he domesticated 
cattle and sheep. The sledge served mankind well 
untU U was superseded by the invention of the 
wheel. 

Smith, George (1840-76). At the age of fourteen 
George Smith was an apprentice engraver who 
stinted himself to buy books on the new discoveries 
in Assyria and spent every available holiday and 
dinner-hour studying the antiquities in the British 
Museum in London. His enthusiasm and know¬ 
ledge were rewarded by his subsequent employ¬ 
ment as a ^^repairer'^ of the numerous fragmentary 
Cuneiform inscriptions ftom Nineveh reaching 
the Museum about tB6t^ His flair for the script and 
facility in identifying texts resulted in his quick 
promotion 10 Assistant in the Department of 
Oriental Antiquities for which he prepared Assyrian 
inscriptions for publication under the direction of 
RawLinson. 

In his spare lime Smith wrote the first detailed 
Assyrian history of Ashur-bani-pal, drew up a list 
of signs and even deciphered Cjpriote inscriptions. 
His greatest success came on 5 December, 1871, 
when he read a paper on his discovery of an 
Assyrian account of the Flood before a distinguish¬ 
ed audience. There was widespread Lntere:st and 
an kninediate cLamour for the renewal of excava¬ 
tions at Kuyunjtk (Nineveh). The Dmfy 
promptly offered t^ooo gnim^s, provided that 
Smith himself undertook the work. After delays 
for a permit from the pasha^ Smith reached Mosul 
on z March, 187 j, and a w^eek bcer had the remark¬ 
able good fortune to discover a fragmeni bearing 
seventeen missing lines of the Flood story. 

A further journey in 1874 resulted in the recovery 
of several hundred more cuneiform tablets and this 
encouraged the Trustees of the Mu^um to send 
Smith on yet a third journey for which, with his 
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impractical nature and ignorance of the Arab lan¬ 
guage and customs^ he was iU-equipped. Lengthy 
and frustrating delays meant that he reached Mosul 
in July 1876 too late to dig. He unwisely insisted 
on crossing the desert by day and, suffering from 
dysentery, collapsed and w'as carried to Aleppo 
where he died, aged thirty'-six. 

Smithfield Culture, j-.rf Africa, Stone Age Man in 
imd Africa, Stone Age Man in ^uth. 

Soto. It is in the Solo Rivet system in central Java 
that some of the most significant finds for the 
history of human development have been made. 
The type specimen of Pithecanthropus ercctus 
was discovered at Trinil in 189T, and a number of 
other &kuUs has subsequently been unearthed in 
the vicinity. At Ngandoog in 195 i-a a series of 
eleven skulls was found, ah without teeth or lower 
iaws, together with some as,000 other bones. The 
presence among these of a heron whose normal 
habitat is north of the Hwang-Ho in China points to 
a period of maximum glaciation as the date of the 
NgandoDgbcdS|fl&ct which is confirmed by other 
faunal evidence. There can be little doubt that chc 
skulls,somcof which show a typicalartificia] cnlargc- 
meutof thehad been opened for the 
bfain to be extracted, perhaps for food. The fact 
that the skulls were ail together suggests a camping 
site or meeting place for hunters at a point where 
animaJs approached the river to drink- The exact 
status of the material is still under discussion^ but 
there can be litrie doubt that Solo man is a member 
of the NeanderthaJ group, and it has further been 
suggested that he is linked with the Tasmanians 
through the later specimens from Wadjak in south¬ 
east Java. Also from the Ngandong site were a 
number of stag horns which showed some signs of 
use, some rather doubtful bone toob, a few sting¬ 
ray spines, perhaps used as spear or dagger points 
(a bone copy is known from another site of the 
same period at Ngawi)^ and a number of round 
balls made of volcanic stone, sinular to those found 
with Neanderthal remains at La Quina, France* and 
from Rhodesia. 

^olutrean hunters entered Europe from the east 
ducing the Upper PalaeoUthfc. Their place of 
origin is unknowti. Their sites form a narrow^ band 
across Europe, and they have been traced from 
Hungary to France and across the Pyrenees to 
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Cantabria, Some of tJ^dr "kurd-leaves*^ have boed 
found Id Biicdn- Enormous numbers of bones of 
wild horses are found in Solutrcani levels, and this 
exdu-sive choice of quarry may have been due to 
ii% being a tribai toleii]. 

There were dirce phases of Solutread develop^ 
menL The Lotvci Soluciead levels conmki stone 
tools in the form of blades worked on the upper 
face only* the smooth bulboi face being untouched^ 
Flint end-scrapers and gravers are found, and bone 
speax-heads, with a single bevd or a pointed base. 

The Middle Solutrean layers are dlstinguLsbcd 
by the thin, deadly ^^laurddeaf" speax-heads. These 
were made very thin by the skil^l application of 
pressure, and both sides were worked. They vary 
in size from a foot to two inches. Most of them 
have been found broken* and on many sites the 
halves could not be fitted together. This suggests 
that half the blade remained in the quarry. This 
may have been human as well as animaL* for the 
Solutrcans ousted their Auiigriaclati and Gravet- 
dan predecessors from many caves* as the super- 
imposed levels show. Bone-work in this phase was 
poor. Flint end-scrapers were made with some flat 
retouching on the uppver face^ 

In the Upper Solutcean^ narrow single-sided 
"willow leaves"' are found. Shouldered points^ with 
a single shoulder* were made by notching a willow 
leaf at one side of the base. The bone industry 
became more important ^ javdin heads and awk 
occur, and, an important advance for women, the 
bone needle with an eye. 

Some cave art has been attributed to the Solu- 
treans, notably the frieac in high relief at the tock- 
shcltcr of Lc Roc, They were succeeded by the 
Magdalcnians. 

Somme-Bionne is situated about half-way be* 
tween the sources of tht Rivers Bionne and Tourbe 
in the department of Mame, France, It is one of 
the most outstanding of a series of ridi La Ttne 
chieftains^ graves, notable also for its imports from 
the classical world which have been invaluable in 
helping to date the contents of such graves* 

These bunds* complete with an aristocratic 
chariot* extended from central Europe into western 
France and even as far west as Britain. 

This grave was excavated in i @7^ by an amateur 
archaeologist LdonMord and the contents are now 
to be seen in the British Museum* A large rectan¬ 
gular pit about nine and a half feet by six feet by 


four feet deep was dug into the chalk. In this was 
placed a chariot* and two further lecc&ses were cut 
in the bottom to accoimTiodatc the two wheels. The 
chariot pole and yoke projected beyond this pie and 
were therefore buried in a connected reshaped 
crendi. Beside the yoke lay a double harness* but 
the horses had not been Included in the burial. The 
warrior had been laid out on a bier resting on the 
dtariot platform, or possibly lying underneath it. 
Lying with his head at die rear^ he was facing the 
direcdon in which the chariot had travelled In the 
funeral procession. Beside him lay his equipment, 
a tong sword by his right hand, a dagger and a 
bunch of throwing spears at his left, a biacclcE srid 
on his right arm, and costly imported vessels and 
a local pot at his feet. His sword belt was decorated 
w'ith large round bronze studs. The chariot itself 
was an elegant and light two^wheded A^r com* 
pared to the earlier and heavier four-wheeled 
Halls tart carts such as that found at but it was 

simikf in construction. Open in fifont* the wheels 
being guarded only by semi-circular wickerwork 
panels^ the warrior and his driver both had to stand 
on a small square platform. The total length was 
not more than twdve and a half feet and the two 
horses which drew it were little more than ponies. 
The wheels, three feet in diameter, were shod with 
a single piece iron tyre, and they may have been 
dclibcratdy broken when placed in the gfavc. This 
buna! pit was surrounded by a circular ditch seven¬ 
teen and a half yards in diameter and three feet wide 
and deep. A very similar burial to this was found 
at La Gorge Meiller* Somme Tourbe, in the same 
department. 

This burial* however, only formed part of a 
larger cemetery of four other “royaF" graves (de¬ 
stroyed) and at least eighty belonging to coaimon- 
ers. In this latter cemetery* the graves were cut 
into the chalk* the body lying In an extended posi¬ 
tion fadng east. Belief in a life after death was 
testified by joints of pork and mutton as well as 
beads of amber and glass attached to ear-rings and 
bracelets, A tart possession must have been blanches 

of Lmponed pink coral. Other grave-goods in¬ 
cluded brooches and open-work bracelets. Evi* 
dcnce for the custom of trepanning may be seen m 
a piece of a human skull cut into a trefoil shapen 
T^s may have been made from a loundd removed 
during the operation. Such roundels frequently 
had a magir^ sLgiuiicance. Pear-shaped pedestallcd 
urns were the most common pottery type* 
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The rich grave furnishings are, ho^Acvcr, what 
mftkes this chariot-burial so outstanding. Imported 
Etrusoan gold jewellery dccDiatcd the person of 
the chieftain, consisting of a repouss^ diadem and 
a fingci: ring- 

He also had a beautiful native bedt-hook in 
bronae open-work, with a pattern of mlized grif¬ 
fins - very simibr to one coming from the Arden¬ 
nes. His sword was almost a yard long and had a 
bronae scabbard decorated with bronze disks and 
inset red corals. Most remarkable of all was the 
imported drinking set placed not on rhe bier but at 
the foot of the grave and partly under the chariot 
pole. This consisted of two splendid Etruscan 
bronac beak-flagons used for pouring out wine and 
a rather ihird-nte Attic cup used for drinking it. 
In life, these were used for banquets and they were 
obviously intended for a similar purpose in the 
after-life, as chemical analysis has shown s imila r 
vesseE to have been filled with a lesinatcd wine. 
Pairs of vessels ate frequent in rich Celtic graves 
and the dead man ev idently expected to drink with 
a companion. 

Of the chariot, only various metal parts survived- 
The iron-shod wheels have rings and linchpins and 
the harness for the two small horses which would 
have drawn it^ induciing the bits and horse brassed 
of fine opemvork, some with coral iday. The splen¬ 
dour of the bedecked horses, originally an Eastern 
custom, must have added to the richness of the 
whole funeral procession. 

Why was this man buried with his chariot? 
Simply because it was an even older HalUtatt tradi¬ 
tion and also an Etruscan one in the seventh to 
sixth ccnttiries b.c. Making a chariot was a special¬ 
ized affair and they seem to have been made in 
regional workshops, although they all shared a 
common tradition of design and tec^ique. 

About what time was the Sornme-Bionde chief- 
tain buried? Here the imponed luxury objects are 
of great value. The Greek cup was painted about 
4IQ p,c., the flagons made in the workshops at 
Vnlci about joo-4jo b.c. Only the pieces of Etrus¬ 
can jewellery were made earlier than this- It is 
obviously a problem to know which of these ob- 
jects has been recently acquired and which handed 
down. Supposing the btcsiobjeci, the Attic cup, to 
have been kept for^ say, a generation then the 
funeral rrught have taken place as laic as B.c. 

Finally, tlie imported objtxns imply trade; these 
w^erc mainly wagon-Ioads of wineskins, sent by 


Etruscan exporters across the Alps via the Little 
St Bernard and eastern passea of the Alps. Along 
with the wine came the fashionable things (ac¬ 
cording to the classical world] with which to drink 
It, and coral also. The return trade no doubt con¬ 
sisted of slaves and raw materials. 

South African Chcllcs-Acbeul, j?# Africa, Stone 
Age Man in South. 

South Ahican l^lagotflan^ ftf Africa, Stone Age 
Man in South. 

SpaiOf Prehistoric^ Mediterranean, The West- 
ern nHii Altamlra- 

Sphinx. From the Greek "to draw right, 

or squeeze”, sphinx is the name for a compound 
creature with a lion^s body and a humafi head. It 
probably originated in Egypt (the Great Sphinx at 
Giza dates from the fourth dynasty). Other exam¬ 
ples ate found at Thebes, where the temple ave¬ 
nues are lined with sphi nxes. rams and criosphinxes 
[ram-h-eaded sphinxes). Greek sphinxes differ from 
Egyptian sphinx^ in that they are winged, as is 
the mythical sphinx at Thebes In Brjootia. Sphinxes 
arc also found in the art of Assyria, Phoenicia, Asia 
and Cyprus, and on Persian jewellery. They are 
also common in Minoan art, carved in ivory and 
bone and on glass and gold plates- Other sphinxes 
were to be seen on the throne of Apollo at Amydae, 
on the metopes at Sehnus, on the statue of Athena 
in the Parthenon and on the throne of Zeus at 
Olympia. 

Stadlujn- As a measure of length, about aoo yards, 
the distancse of oue circuit; of the stadium In a 
foot-race. 

Star Carr. This Mesolithic site was the first in 
England CO yield a flint industry associated with 
organic remains of recognized Maglem osian char¬ 
acter, together with data enabling a reconstruction 
of the way of life and of the ecological conditions 
prevailing at the time of occupation. The site Is 
five miles south-south-east of Scarborough in 
Yorksbire+ The settlement was built 00 a platform 
of birch brushwood, stones and clay on the edge of 
a former Mesolithic lake. Because of the damp 
nature of the site, man y organic remains have 
survived- There were no piles to stabilize the plat- 
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form nor any hut remains, though skin tents or 
rccd huts may have rotted away. This settlement 
belongs, both in time and culture, to the earliest 
phase of the Maglemosian (proto-MagJemosi an) in 
Europe and forms a link with the Upper FaJaeo- 
llthic. The only known sites of this earliest phaic 
abroad are those of Klosterbund in Jutland, and 
Vigin Zealand. 

The area of this settlement was about 240 square 
yards. Habitation debris varied from sis to eighteen 
inches in thickness, but charcoal layers indicated 
that the site w'as abandoned and reoccupied at least 
once. Evidence points to occupation in winter and 
spring over a number of years by a small group of 
four or five families. There vrert no signs of culti¬ 
vated plants Of domesticaicd animals, the economy 
being based on plant-gatbeiing, huntmg and 
fowling. Remains of red deer and roc deer were 
plentiful; eJk, ox and pig w^ere also eaten, as vrere 
Tvater-bifds, 

Flint-knapping was carried out on the site, and 
waste flakes, found sometimes w ith their parent 
cores, formed the bulk of the archaeological mate¬ 
rial, Of almost 17,000 stone cools found only seven 
percent were finished forms. The worked fimts arc 
unabraded being protected from damage when 
covered by the mud; none were polished or ground. 
Of 14 S micrnlitliSp iz 6 were simple obliquely 
blunted points, fortv-Jivc were triangles, forty-five 
elongated trapezes and fifteen micro-burins^ Other 
forms induded aaws^awds, 446 scrapers, 354 burins. 
Seven core axes and ad^cs^ 

From the animal materials utilized by the com¬ 
munity, only antler and bone have survived. Red 
deer andcr was abundantly used in the manufacture 
of barbed points, which w^cre removed from the 
beam by '^groove and splinter^' technique using 
flint burins. The points, 191 of which were found, 
were probably mounted on wcKjden shafts as spear¬ 
heads. Tines had their dps obliquely bevelled for 
use in skinw-orking. Elk antlers vrereperforated and 
mounted on w'Oodcn handles as mattocks^ part of 
one wooden handle w^as found still in the perfor¬ 
ation. Small elk bones w'cre fashioned into bodkins 
w'hile elk bone was made into skin-working tools. 
Amber, shale and animal teeth weie wotn as pen¬ 
dants or beads. 

Numerous lightly-wound rolls of birch-bark 
which occurred may have been net-floats or a 
source of resin for mounting arrow-heads and 
spearheads. The only wooden artifact found was 


a birchwood paddle with a long narrow blade, the 
earliest navigational appliance known. There were 
no remains of dugout boats so skin canoes were 
probably used. 

Stag frontlets^ still bearing the amlers, were&sh- 
joned into headdresses with holes made for fiistcn- 
ing-siraps. Excavatioo uncovered twenty-one of 
these remarkable objects which must have been 
worn for deer-stalking or for ritual dances. 

What was the dale of this settlement? The 
archaeological matedai of the site was i ncorpooied 
in organic mud of the early post-gkacinl period. A 
radiocarbon test on a sample of birchwood has 
given an age of 94S a ±5 joyeat^or 7J3I ijjoB.c:. 

Steatite. A soft, easily-worked stone, sometimes 
called soap-stone. 

Stein, Mark Aurel (iafii-1943). Explorer and ar¬ 
chaeologist, Sir Aurei Stein was born In Budapest. 
He served in India as head of the Lahore OrientaJ 
College from iSaS^to 1199 and, after ^king British 
nationality, as Inspector-general of Educadon for 
the North West Frontier Province. In 1903 he took 
a temporary post in the archaeological survey ot 
India and later became superintendent of the 
NxW.F^Ph Circle, serving until his retiremcni in 
1919. His interests turned to archaeology from 
history j while at Lahore he had edited the Kashmir 
chronicle and had attcinptcd to relate it to the 
historical geography of Kashmir. Betwccfi 1900 
and 191^ he made his three great expeditions into 
central Asia, centred upon Chinese Turkestan. His 
work was almost as much geographical as archaeo¬ 
logical and he regarded the two as interdependent^ 
His first aim was accurate field absef^'ations, but, 
as at Khotan, Niya or &liran, he sometimes resorted 
to excavation. He collected large numbers of 
documents and objects of all kinds, ranging from 
Neolithic stone tools to textiles and grave-goods 
ofthe eighth century A.D^ He brought back to India, 
where they are housed today in the centftd Asian 
Antiquities Museum in New" Delhi^ a large nuaihcr 
of stucco w'aU paintings, mainly of the sixth to 
tenth centuries a,d. The results were published in 
the eleven quarto volumes of 

(19Z1) and Imtr/nffSf Ash (tgiS). About this time 
his interests turned towards Iran and the origins ot 
Indian civilization and between ijzfi and 1936 he 
made two further expeditions to Baluchiscm and 
south Persia. 
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Stela or Stele (plural - steke). A sculptured mon- 
ument, usually in the shape of a tablet or a piUar+ 
Ste pkte ftj, page 177. 

StcUeabosdh. An obsolete term far the culture 
no’w called South Afdcan Chelles-Achcul. 

Step Pyraiuid of Zoseft stf Saqqara. 

Still bay Culture^ su Africa^ East. 

Stone Age. The Stone Age Is the name given to 
that imm ensely king period (certainly over half a 
[niliiorL years) ^hen man used atone tools and 
weapons^ It is divided into three main periods: Old, 
or PiaJaeolithic; Middle, or MesoUchtc; and New^ 
or Neolithic; and was succeeded by, hrst, the 
Bronze Age^ and then the Iron Age. 

The earliest known forms of stone tools are 
colithB; they arc so primtdve ihai it is uocertain 
whether they are deiinite ard^cts^ or naturally 
fractured stones collected by the near-men who 
lived on earth half a million years ago* Slowly these 
wandering hunters learnt to make proper flint 
tools and to tame and make use of fire; as if sadsded 
with their achievements they cemained at this level 
of development for many hundreds of ycars^ and it 
is not undl modem Homo sapiens (first known to 
us In the person of Cro-magnon Man and his rela- 
tives) displaced Neanderthal Man that there ap¬ 
pears the wide variet>^ of stone tools which is the 
precursor of Stone Age Man*s ability to produce 
many and varied Lnvendons. 

The Middle Stone Age saw this tendency devel¬ 
oping^ with man inventing boats and sLedgeSi but 
it was during the New Stone Age that the really 
great advances took place: the domestication of 
animala and stock-breeding, the cultivation of 
grain crops, flint^minlng. the making of pottery, 
w-caving, the growth of settled villages. The 
chaiactcristic tool is the celt or polished stone-a:se 
fitted into a handle^ as opposed to the hand-axe 
(see pbte pag« 19?) of previous times. Villages 
were not always pcrmancndy occupied; if the land 
became exhaustied the people would move on; in 
later times another group might move in, on 
discovering that the land had recovered its fertility; 
K 5 tn-Lmdenclialt the Neolithic village near 
Cologne in Germany, is a typical example of this. 

Stone Bowl Culture^ see Africa^ East. 


Stone Cif cica, A circle of standing stones, usually 
of Bronze Age times and believed to have been 
erected fa r tcHgious and eexemoniaJ purposes; ex¬ 
amples axe to be seen at Av ebury and Sionehengc 
in England. 

Stonehenge is situated on SaXisburj' Pkiu in Wilt¬ 
shire, England, eight miles north of Salisbury and 
some two mUes west of Amesbury, As a prehtstoric 
megaliihic monument it is unique not only in 
Britain but in aU Europe. 

This monument was not built at one time but 
consists of at least three different monuments built 
at different times on the same ske. 

The first phase, dated by secondary Neolithic 
pottery to 1900-1700 B.c. (and by carbon four^ 
teen to [S4S B.C. ± ayj) consist^ of a circular 
earthwork 510 feet in diameter. A low bank twenty 
feet wide by six feet high was surrounded by a 
shallow ditch. Just inside the bank were fifty-six 
small roughly circular pits (called “Aubrey Holes” 
after the seventeenth-century antiquary)- More than 
half of these have been excavated and were found 
to contain the bodies of individuals who had been 
ccemared, some with grave goods, such as bone 
pins, pots, stone maceheads. Their ongirtal purpose 
is^ like much of the stnictuic at Stonehenge, un¬ 
known. An undug causeway formed an catxance 
to the north-east and this seems to have been 
fianked by some sort of timber gateway. Just out¬ 
side the entrance stood a standing stone (“The 
Heelstone”) surrounded by a circular ditch. Nearby 
lay the Greater Cursus, perhaps used for funereal 
games, some yooo yards long and more tlian a 
hundred yards broad^ ruxminig roughly east to west. 
Another smaller cursus, of unknown date, lies 
nearby. 

The second phase dated by a or bi beaker pot¬ 
tery to 170Q-15 JO B.c., consisted of a double con¬ 
centric circle of blucstones (no longer visible) 
arranged in thkty^igbt pairs, which was built in¬ 
side the older earthwork. (Their sockets are known 
as Q and wholes.JBlucstonc is a collective name here 
for doleritc, rhyolite and volcanic ash. The entrance 
in this circle corresponded to the former one, and 
leading from it a zig-zag avenue 600 yards long, 
almost fifty feet broad, bounded on either side by 
a bank and ditch, leads down to the River Avon. 

This avenue must have had a religious ptoces- 
sional function. Similar avenues of upright stones 
leading to stone circles are by no means uncommon 
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Odd occuTp for cxajnplc at Stanton Drcw^ Somerset, 
add also appmacti hengemodum^nts asat Avebur)'. 

The second phase blucstodcs ^ere dismantled 
add chdr sockets hUed in before the third was 
begun- Dated to 1300-1400 b.c. this consisted of a 
reach more imposidg add costly stnicture. High 
stones were now ret^ulred, and the local sandstode 
(“sarsen'*) used. This third phase represents 
what most people think of as “Stonebeoge”, and 
seems to have l^n carried out in three stages. SdU 
within the bounds of the earthwork of period 1, a 
massive circle of chiny sarsen uprights almost one 
hundred feet across was constructed* Each upright 
w^as cighecen feet in total height; seven feet broad, 
twenty-sk tons in weight and had entasis (slight 
coovciity) to correct perspective! Lintel stones ten 
and a half feet long j oined the tops of these uprights 
into a continuous drcle* Stability was maintained 
by means of mortise-and-tefion joints rather remL 
nisccot of timber jointing* The inner and outer 
edges of the lintels are cut so that each one fontis 
one-thirtieih part of the dreumferenoe of a drde* 
Only five of these lintels now’ remain in position* 
Within this circle Is a horseshoe-settings open to 
the dorth-eastj of five massive sarsen trilixhoos* 
Each trtlithoa consists of two uprights connected 
by a lintel, but in this case the hotels are not con¬ 
tinuous* An upright pillar (the "Altar Stone") 
stood on the axis of the horseshoe, and two sarsen 
pillars w'ere erected, one on either side of the 
entrance of the phase l carthurork (one of these is 
the "Slaughter Stoue”). The sarsens koowii as ^*thc 
Four Stations^* were also erected. On the line of the 
Aubrey Holes two of them are within barrow-like 
Structures. Since a diagonal line connecting each 
pair of stones intersects at the centre of the main 
sarscA structures^ they are probably contemporary 
with this third phase* 

The next stage in phase lu was to dig some sixty 
holes (the sO'oalled y and z holes) outside the 
massive sarsen cirdc Ln order to rM:rect some of 
the dismantled blucstones of phase tl\ the plan was 
changed and a biucstonc circle and a horseshoe 
were set up each w'ithin the saisen drcle and sarsen 
horseshoe respectively. Thus the main features in 
saiscn were echoed in bluestone. Some of these 
blucstones were “secondhand” and had been 
brought from another, unknown Untellcd monu¬ 
ment (Bluestonehenge) which may have been near¬ 
by* The date of this phase is about r joc^i400 B.c., 
about the same date as objects^ British fiat axes and 


a Mycenaean dagger, carved on the sirsens. This 
type of dagger went out of fashion in Greece about 

I JOG EX. 

Stonehenge was obviously a temple used for a 
religious purpose. \^'hat this religion was is un¬ 
known^ beyond the fact that it had certain astro¬ 
nomical eletnents in it. The "Font Stations”;, for 
example^ could have been used to observe sunrise 
at the summer solstice and sunset at the winter 
solstice and the commencement of the four seasons. 
It is difitcult, however, to go beyond cemin basic 
facts in the lay-out and much that has been W'nttcn 
about the astronomical meaning and religion is of 
very doubtful value. The Heel Stone is, for exam¬ 
ple; half an hour too late in tnarking niidsummer 
sunrise] Stonehenge has nothing to do with the 
Druids although this mistaken connection is still 
reflected in the fmciful names for some of the 
stones and in the activities of Druid societies. 

The wonders of Stonehenge ilt, both tcchnicai 
and economic, only increase with a closer inspec¬ 
tion. 1300 men would have taken ten years merely 
to transport the sarsensl Whilst the bluestones were 
brought, mainly by Water transport, from the 
Presceliy MoimtalDS of north Pembrokeshire! All 
this must have meant great social unity, wbecher 
organised on a voluntary basis or not. Technically^ 
Stonehenge lit implies Mycenaean inEuencc and 
it could only have been built by the WesSex cutturc 
ptinecs, whose rich graves demonstrate east Medi¬ 
terranean conQcts^ and who had the requisite social 
power at that dmc. Sft colour plate xv. 

Scone Tool Si We define man today as 

“Man the Tool-Maker”, and treat those hominids 
that did not make tools as only ptotohunmn^ simply 
because this makes a convenient label. Moreover^ 
when wc say "Man the Tool-Maker” W'e tend to 
think of stone tools as being the earliest tools that 
man ever made. In point of fact, it is more probable 
that before man made use of stone for tool-making 
he used other, softer materials 1 but this cannot, as 
yer^ be proved* Such softer materiiils as may have 
been used have either perished in the course of 
tLmcj or they show only inconclusive evidence of 
having been made into cools by veiy^ early mam 
Before w^e consider scone tools, however, we must. 
In fairness^ refer to the fact that Professor Dart of 
Johannesburg believes that he can prove very early 
bone tool-Dfiaking, even If many of his colleagues 
do not accept the evidence. 
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Since is hard and rtlacively impecisbible it 
is natural that it forms the material of the first 
undoubted hurriaiily made tools^ 

Before man started making cutting tools ofstone„ 
he was Lmitcd in his food to such vegetable matter 
as leaves^ fruit, nuts^ berttes and roots^ probably 
augment^ by insects, other invertebrates such as 
snails, and small vertebrates such as rodents, baby- 
birds, and liaards, which he could catch, kill and 
cat without sharp tools. Without a cutting tool 
access lo the wider field of meat supplies^ repre¬ 
sented by the larger mammals, was d^ied to man^ 
because neither his finger nails nor Ms teeth were 
adapted to tearing through the tMck skin of ante¬ 
lopes, or to cutting off chunks of raw meat from a 
large carcass. In this respect man was less well 
equipped by nature than such carrion feeders as 
hyenas, jackals, or even vuEmres, let alone such 
predators as leopards and lions. 

The earliest and simplest sEone toob of which we 
know are the so-called ^'pebble tools ■' which were 
used in the Lower Pleiatocene and the earhest 
part of the Middle Pleistocene. Th®e pebble tools 
consist, simply, of a water-worn pebble taken from 
a river gravel or a beach. From such a pebble three 
or four flakes were detached by knocking with 
another stone* the resulting jagged edge making a 
most effective cutting tooL 

It is not always easy to distijigulsh between 
genuine pebble tools made by very early man, and 
the products of nature. Under certain conditions 
nature can, and docs, produce specimens that look 
like humanly-shaped pebble tools, and therefore 
most scientists will only accept pebble toob as 
genuine when a group of them is found together, 
or wben they aic made of a materlai which is not 
local to the site where ihey ate found, or under 
other similar conditions which preclude natural 
agencies^ In the later mges of the pebble tool 
culture quite large concentrations can be found. 

From these earliest and sunple pebble tools the 
earliest stages of the hand-axe cultu re evolved. To 
start with, pebble tcx^Is remained the common tool, 
and only a very few of the more spedalizcd pointed 
hand-axes were rnade. Gradually these became 
more common, but the simple pebble chopping- 
tool can be found as a survival in almost any stage 
of the hand-axe culture^ The hand-axe, (srs plate j y, 
95) ^f^dy carefully trimmed tool* pointed or 
sometimes oval in shape, was accompanied* during 
the latter stages of the culture* by the cleaver, a 


specially designed skinning tool with 2 sharp cut¬ 
ting edge right angles to the long axis. At the 
same time, hand-axe man developed the use of 
Stone balls and polyhcdric scones, varying in size 
from tennis balls to Large‘^*bowlings woods”. These 
were probably used in part to make bolascs* and in 
part simply as hurling missiles and as club heads. 

Hand-asc man was, in fact, far better equipped 
with a variety of different tool types than his 
pebble tool making predecessors. 

It must be stressed that in addition to his tools 
of a special pattern, such as hand-axes, cleavers and 
stone balls, hand-axe man made a large variety' of 
tools from the hakes which he knocked off in 
making his more speciali^^ed tools. These very 
early flake tools of hand-axe man do not follow 
any set pattern or shape, as they do in later Stone 
Age cultures^ They ar^ therefore, all coo often 
overlooked by preMstorians. 

Ic has, indeed, been common to speak of the 
hand-axe culture as a “core-culturc'' to distinguish 
it from cultures such as the Oactonian and Lcval- 
loisLart where the vast niajonty of the tools arc 
made from relatively small flakes. Such a distinc¬ 
tion is not, however* justified. The hand-axe cul¬ 
ture people often used flakes^ just as the Cbc- 
totiiaii and Levalloisian cultures often used cores 
in addition to their more common flnkc tools. 

There seems little doubt that the makers of the 
Clactonian and Levalloisian cultures were* at one 
dme, contemporary with the hand-axe makers, the 
latter being predominaotly a people of the African 
condnent who did, however, invade south-west 
Europe and also the Near Hast* Middle East* and 
part of Asia, while the LevalioisLan and to a lesser 
extent the Clactonian were essentially European 
cultures which did, however* invade pirts of 
Africa and also the ^]ca^ East. 

In Africa and south-western Europe* where the 
two cultures overlapped* there was much borrow¬ 
ing of Ideas, so that, in fact* the makers of the later 
stages of the hand-axe culture, in Europe were 
making side scrapers of the Levalloisian type* 
while the LevaUoisians were making and using a 
limited number of hand-axes. 

Another later devdopmenc* which may derive 
mainly from the Clactonian culture* was that 
known as Mouaterian, a culture characterized by 
“triangular points” and by side scrapers, and mad^ 
in the main, by Neanderthal Afan^ 

In the latter stages of the Old Stone Age man 
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became a very spedaii^ed tool makcr» and made a 
^ide vaxiet>' of stone cool types, such as knife- 
blades, skin scrapers, cbiselsj lancc-hcads, arrow¬ 
heads, spokeshaves, and tools foe other special 
purposes. Many of these were tools which en¬ 
abled liim to make good tools and weapons from 
other materials such as wcK>d, ivocy^ antler and 
bone, and also to mate such things as beads and 
carvings. In most cases* too* these tools of the 
latter part of the Old Stone Age were very small^ 
since man had discovered that a small, well-made 
tool with a sharp edge was just as effective as a 
large tool, and could be card^ about more ssily. 

In the closing stages of the Stone Age man made 
the discovery that it was possible to grind and 
polish the edges of his tools on sandstone blocks, 
and thus produce a far finer and tougher cutting 
edge than he could do by chipping alone. The 
polished ases of the last part of the Stone Age are, 
indeed, capable of being used to cut down trees of 
sbt to eight inches in diameter, and t his enabled 
man to Start hut-building on a large scale, and to 
become a settled community dweller, no longer 
forced to live where nature provided him with 
rock shelters, or else in cough booths in the open 
country. 

Since we cannot travel back into the 
past and watch Stone Age Man at work, we can 
only form an opinion by deduction as to how he 
made his stone implements^ fu this detective work 
we on the one hand, make use of W'hat we 
know about primtive hunters of the present day, 
such as the Australian aborigines and the Sou^ 
African Bushmen, and, on the other hand, study 
the actual objects made by Stone Age Man to see 
what they tdl us. Then, having reached tentative 
conclusions on the basts of these two lines of ap¬ 
proach to our problem, we can test them out and 
see if they arc, in fact, possible. If they are, wc may 
feel that they are not too ividc of the mark. 

By applying the methcHd outlined above wt may 
say that the best conclusion to be drawn is chat 
Stone Age ^iau mus^t have bad relatively little 
tune on hi^ bands for tool making. The task of 
perpetually finding enough food for himself and 
his family must have occupied the greater part of 
his time and energies at nearly all seasons of the 
year, so that wc may guess that be had evolved 
techniques of tool-making which required the 
absolute minimum of time. 

To some ertent this vras less true Lathe very last 


phases of the Stone Age when man had learnt to 
gtow crops and to domesticate animals, and was, 
therefore, less dependent upon hunting, trapping 
and wUd-food gathering, but even In this so-called 
Neolithic stage of life, the products of the do- 
mesdeation of plants and animals were probably 
insuffident to do more chan supplement the results 
of his hunting, fishing and berry gathering, and 
these must still have been activities that occupied 
many hours a day. By this later time, howevcTj man 
had ire (and, in some cases, simple lamps) so that 
tool making could have been carried out by artih- 
cial light when the daily aedvides were: over. 

The study of the actual types of tool which Stone 
Age Man made and the appheadon of eKperimcntal 
methods to the fracture of stone show us that 
there are only a vezy limited number of ways in 
which stone can successfully be worked, and by 
which large and small Bakes can be detached in the 
process of shaping a stone tool from a lump of rock. 

The first and most simple technique consists of 
knocking one stone against another. If this is done 
in such a way that the angle at which the impai::t 
takes place is correct, a flake will he detached. If 
the angle is incorrect the result of hitting two stones 
together will cither be a shattering of the smaller of 
the two, or else no fracture at all. 

Slone Age Man seems to have learnt to use this 
technique, and to s trik e at the correct angle, at the 
very beginning of the Stone Age. It was Indeed this 
discovery which was responsible for turning the 
prehuman an i into true mam He founda more¬ 
over, that he could apply the same pdaciples In two 
different ways. Either he could hold the pt*ce of 
stone which he wished to shape in one hand, and 
in the other hold a smaller stone and use it as a 
hammer. Or he could hold the piece of stone he 
wished to shape la one (or both) bands and knock 
it {at a suitable angle) against a projecting point of 
2 stone on the gtouod. The first method is called 
the “bammet-stone technique'' and the second the 
**anvil fcchnique'\ 

A thkd supposed variant of the first method oI 
detaching flakes is sometimes described in books- 
This is the “pendulum technique'*, but experiment 
suggests that this method was too difficult to con¬ 
trol accurately and too wasteful of material to be a 
probable Stone Age method of doing things^ 

The second major lecbnique of flaking stone in 
the course of tool makiug is that which has come 
to be known as the *^cylindej hammex^^ tcchmqucr 
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Plate 130. Sodak : noof, architrave aitd Bes-pillar in eait half of hall nr of Tcmplff“A” at Napata. 
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Plate i ^ r. Sitmerians; cult statues of the Lofd of FcrdlitT," ^lod the Mothet- 
goddess from the Square Tcfitple of Abu at Tell Asmao. 












Phoi&s ilftumm 


Plate Sumerians s impressions from cylinder se^iLs — (top to bottom) 

scaI of Ibil-lshtflf with hunting scene, about b . c.i hero 2nd animals^ about 

Z750 B-C-: liberation of the sun god^ about lajo b.c. (Brifiih J/jwwjw, Ls/rd&ft) 
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Pi*ATE 1 5 Susa : sick of Ssirgon of Accad. f Lw^rnr, Parrf) 






PhsJjT ^ireAmx 
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Plate 154. Susa : life-size bronze statue of Napir-Asii^ wife of Untash- 
Uban who was king of Susa from 116^-4^ B.e. Perh) 




Platb jjj. Tell A tch a ka : statue of Idri-mi, kirig of ALilakh^ limestone »iid origm^y pjimed^ 
north Syrian, fifteenth century^ b,c. Found at Tell Atchana. 
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PuATls StrTroN Hoo: By/antin^ silver fti;m the ship hunal at Sutton Jloo. 
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Plati-: 1 57h Taxi la j monastery of Nfolm Morady, 







MKfiifm 

Plate 158* Tell Atckana: potier> bottle of “Nuzl*’ wAte from TcU Alehina, late second 

mUleoium s.c. f BriiiiA Musmjn, I^ondft) 
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Plat^ 13^^ La T^ne: 
Coiirtisols, Niarnc, La T£ 
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British Mmt^m 


bronze collar with embossed ornameni: induding human fares, from 
rue style, about 150-100 B.c. Djameteir 6^ inches^ f BrUtA 
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Plate i 40. La Ti^KK : silver cauldron from Giindcstriip (north Jutland)* first centurv ii.c. The panels round the cauldron arc moulded 
with telief half-len|^ih |i inures of Rods and goddesses, some holding human figures and others holding fabulous beasts. Diameter of 

mu £7 mchu. (Aif{a44//f^ 
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Plate 141. Thebes : the '"Colossi of Memnnn'^ (aciuaJly Amenhotep lu). 




Brifisk 
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Plate 142. La Tene: bronac flagon with coral iolav from Basse-YuCs, Moselle, 
early fourth century b.c. Height inches. (Britisk Muttitm, London) 














Plate 14^^ Tolund Maat: head- f’iVtf/ZtfflW Mas^nm^ Citpeaha^ft} 
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PLATt 144. Tiwyns: the walls of the acropolis. 
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PLATiiXV, Stonehhkck; the circle of aitatic upriji^hls^ rach wd|*hmg iwcniy-sis torts, joined by lin!t*l 

stones of which only live nre still in 







Tools 


This t«]hj3ique was fonnecl^ called die “wooden 
hammer teciinique” because it was thought that 
it was the ^'woodcjiness** of the cylinddcal ham¬ 
mer that was the essence of the technique. Exped- 
ment, however^ has shown us that it is rather the 
cryUndrical factor diat is important in the technique 
and that a cyUndrical hammer of bone or stone wiH 
work equally as well as a wooden one. 

In point of feet, it is not even necessary to ha^e a 
cylindrical object to use as a hammer to achieve 
success. The real essential is a curved side. For 
example^ the lower surface of the pw bone of a 
zebra or gica:de will serve very well indeed for the 
hammer In practising this technique. 

Small Hakes are detached from the larger flake or 
block of stone which is being hammered by hitting 
with the rounded edge of the “cylinder hammer^^ 
instead of with the point of a stone hammer. The 
impact of the blow is imparted along a narrow aiC 
and the resulting flake scar when the flake has been 
removed is quite diflerent from that rcsuithig from 
the use oFa hammer-stone. 

The third major technique of flaking stone tnay 
be termed controlled flaking^ and there are sever^ 
minor vadants. Its essence is to strike the blow 
with a very fine-pomted hammer, or a punchy in a 
very precise man net and with what is called “follow- 
through", At the same time the outer edge of the 
block or core from which the flake is to be detached 
is held flrmly against the knee or a block of wood^ 
or else emb^ded in day or dug into a hole in the 
ground. In this way pressure is applied to the out¬ 
side of the block from which the flake or flakes are 
to be detached^ while the detaching blows are being 
struck. 

This technique, in one or other of its many vari¬ 
ants, h needed to obtain long narrow blade flakes, 
of regular width, such as are to be found in many 
Upper Palaeolithic and later cultures. It is also the 
technique which is employed by the flint knappers 
at Brandon in SuffoIk,^ England, to make the long 
flake bUdes which they use in their gun flint in¬ 
dustry. 

Fourthly, there ace a number of variants of what 
is termed “pressure flaking**. With this method, 
flakes are pushed off^ and not struck off the speci¬ 
men that is being trimmed and shaped. Pressure 
flaking is normally Ofkly used for the removal of 
very small flakes* The term was originally applied 
only to one particular variant of prssure flaking^ 
namely that of pusMog off narrow, parallel flakes 


- as in the making of NcoEthic and BronK Age 
arrow-heads^ Solutrean leaf-shaped tools^ some 
Egyptian specimens, and modem Australian abo- 
dgioal tools. 

For this t)'pe of pressure flaking a bone or i vory 
point, or the jaw of a rodent with the incisor teeth, 
can be used, and the tool may be hafeed or other¬ 
wise* Sometimes two people work togcdier, one 
holding the spedmen and the other eierting the 
controlled pressure- Sornedmes the work can be 
done by holding the specimen in one hand and the 
pressure-flaking tool in the other. Or again the 
specimen to be flaked be held in both hands 
whilst the pressure is exerted by pushing the long 
handle of the halted fabricator wi ^ the chest. 

But there arc Other variants of pressure flaking 
which arc not always referred to as pressure flaking# 
Among these variants are die use of so-caBed 
“triangular section fabricators” of stone to push off 
flakes in the making of small backed blades and 
microliths. In both these variants the fabricator is 
used to crush off the edge of a flake in order to 
blunt it. 

Indirect percussion flaking is yet another techni¬ 
que and was especially used for detaching very thin 
and narrow flakes from the side of a blade in the 
process of making bnrins or chisels. It is possible to 
detach burin facets by means of a small hammer- 
stone, but the method is unsuitable and results in 
battered Angers and thumbs and in many failures. 
The indirect percussjou technique avoids these diifl- 
culdes. To make a burin by this technique the point 
where the Utde flake from which a small spall Is to 
be detached is held lightly against an anvil and the 
opposite edge of the blade flake is then tapped with 
a piece of wood. This tap forces the other edge 
against the anvil at the correct point and, if the 
angle is correct, a very smaU narrow flake is re¬ 
moved. The so-called - Tortoise cote” or repared 
core*^ technique which was used by the I^valloi- 
Stan culture makers ia Europe, by the Sangoan and 
othec cultures in Africa, and later by many Neo¬ 
lithic peoples, is a variant of the stone-hammer 
technique combined with the controlled flaking 
technique- The flake to be struck off ultimately is 
flrst of all “ blocked out** on the flice of the core, by 
removing a number of smaller flakes from a num¬ 
ber of difletent directions and the flnished tool is 
then detached by a single blow. If the preliminary 
work has been well done no secondary re-trimming 
is necessary, or, at the most^ the barest minimum# 
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Siratijicatim 

The prij)dpfX facts that emerge from the studr of 
stone tool techniques arc that the knowledge of the 
right methods and of the right direction from 
which to apply the blow or the ptessure is more 
important than brute force, and frat since there aie 
so few ways in which stone cm be successfaUy 
haked it is likely that any of the given techniques 
may have been independently invented in dilfetent 
places at different times and that, therefore, the use 
of an identical technique docs not necssarily imply 
“culture coatact^% 

StraDdiopers^ w Africa, Stone Age Man in South. 

Strati^cation or Stratigraphy. The method of dc- 
lining and describing the ages and limits of the 
different strata in the rocks or sod, the principle 
being that the latest m date are at the top and the 
oldest at the bottOJifL (tfs Archaeolo^)^ 

Stratum (plural-strata)i A layer; in geology,a layer 
of the sedimentary rocks, in archaeological cica- 
vation, a layer containing the debris of one period 
of occupadon. 

Stupa. An Indian burial mound Sanchi aad 
Anutadhapura), 

Sudan. The Sudan actually extends from the Red 
Sea to the Atlantic &outh of the Sahara. This ardde 
is rcstriacd to what was undl recently the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, and mostly to the northern part. 
This is archaeologically a southern extension of 
Geographically this Sudan consists of the 
Nile Valley above Egypt, mduding the Red Sea 
hills and littoral aj far as Ethiopia, and is bounded 
by Kenya, Uganda and the Belgian Congo in the 
south. It indudes Darfur in the west, and is there 
roughly bounded by the Nile-Congo divide. 

From the Old Stone Age^ nian^s earliest pebble 
tools occur in high gravd near the second cataract. 
Hand-axes of the Acbeulian culture occur sporad- 
iaUly to about fifty miles south of Khartourm 
South of that, much of the topography may be 
recent and the Old Stone Age levels far below the 
present sutfrcc. The Acheulian is followed by, and 
bybridnjcd with* the Lcvalloisian, and ie develops 
into a cuitufe called in east Africa Sangoan (origi¬ 
nally named Tumbian). The earliest fossil skull U 
that of a proto-Bushman from Singa on the Blue 
Nile associated with Levailoisian tools. 
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In the Khartoum area during the last wet period, 
about Sooo-jooo b.c., Negro hunters and fishers 
had a Mesolithic culture with sione toola related 
to the Capsian of north Africa and the Wilton of 
east and South Africa^ and the earUest pottery 
known. This culture has been traced from Kassala 
to Borkou in the west, more than 1000 miles away. 
It is followed by a Neolithic era in which the 
pottery is burnished and sometimes has the black 
top decoration characteristic of predytiastic Upper 
Egypt, with other features (stone -"gouge” and 
amaionite beads) shared with the Faiyum Neo¬ 
lithic (and perhaps derived from Tihesd). 

About 3 000 B.c. King Jer of the first dynasty of 
Egypt recorded near the second cataract his con¬ 
quest of ihat area* and Egyptian imports of that 
period occur there in tombs with a fine native 
pottery that also occurs near Khartoum. 

Rock pictures occur along the Nile between the 
first and third cataracts and sporadically eJsewhece. 
Some representing wild animals are prehistoric; but 
all historic periods arc represented. 

During the Old Kingdom, Egypt at first laided 
the north Sudan, no doubt destroying fhe earlier 
civilhation, dius accounting for absence of sites 
from this period. Under the fifih and sixth dynas¬ 
ties, raids were replaced by trading expedidons into 
the interior, recorded by caravan leaders on thdr 
tombs at Aswan. They brought back ivory, leopard 
skins, etc, and at least one dwarf. 

After the collapse of the Old Kiagdom^ a cattle- 
owning people with black pottery, making fiat- 
topped stone tombs, settled in the Nile Valley be¬ 
tween the second and first cataracts. In the Mddle 
Kingdom, Egypt occupied the north Sudan, budd¬ 
ing massive mud-brick forts, the three most south¬ 
erly of which held the frontier at Semna^ fifty miles 
above the second cataract. The best preserved of 
these forts is at Buhen just below that cataracts At 
the same time Egypt established a trading scation 
south of the frontier at Kccma, the home of the 
chief of Kush, where they developed local Indus¬ 
tries, mduding the making of fine burnished black- 
topped red pottery and Ivory-handled coppet 
daggers* Nile fiood leveb were recorded on the 
roc^ at Semna. These show that the Nile was then 
twenty-six feet higher in flood than now. The forts 
were burnt when the HyksoB vrere expelled from 
Egypt. 

The eighteenth dynasty then re-occupied the 
Sudan as &r south as the fifth cataract white they 
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left a bountiary inscidption and traces of a fort at 
Kurgus. It was all iricorpocfttcd m Egypt under the 
viceroy of Kush^ and nmny stone temples were 
built, the finest at SuJb by Amenhotep m, and one 
at Sesibi by Atnenhotep iv* dated e^cactly by foun¬ 
dation deposits giving his name before he dianged 
it to Akhnaton. 

Towards the end of the New Kingdom, the 
viceroy of Kush played an increasing part in power 
politics in Egypt; but after too© s.c. wc enter a 
dark period during which Egypt lost control of 
Knsb- During the New Kingdom^ exiled priests 
from Thcbca had set up a religious centre at Napam 
near Jcbcl Barkal at the fouitb cataract. There 
Piankhi, about yiS is.c., built the great Temple of 
Amun, He and his successors were buried under 
small pyramids at Kutru.Taharqa, the greatest king 
of the dynasty, bnjlt several temples in the Sudan^ 
and cut four colossal figures of himself on Jcbel 
Baikal. A disastrous clash with the Aasyriana 
whose army had new weapons of iron, led to his 
evacuation of the Sudan. A temporary rcoccupa- 
don by his successor failed in 661 b.c. Taharqa 
started a new royal cemetery at Nuri for his large 
nmonry pyramid. The dynasty continued to reign 
at Napata until j ^1 b^c., in which year Psamdk 11 
sent a force of Greek mercenaries with Iron weap¬ 
ons which dcstioyed Napata, to remove any 
of reoccupation of Egypt by the Su dan. Thereafter 
Mcroc near Shendi, the southern sub-capital^ be* 
Came the capital, although kings were buried at 
Nuri dll about 30D b^g. 

At Meroe the royal burials continiied under 
pyramids, at first of well-built stone masonry with 
chapels decorated in Egyptian style, hut gradually 
degenecating, by the fourth century A.m* to tiny 
moouments in red brick or rubble^ A few contacts 
with the external world help to fix the clwonology, 
as when a Roman army sacked Napata in 35 b+c* on 
failing to recover a colossal bronze statue of 
Augustus raided from Aswan. The head of this 
statue, now in the British Mnseump was found 
under the floor of a palace by Gnrstang when 
excavacing Meroe, 1909-14. He uncovered founda¬ 
tions of several temples and palaces, much damaged 
by raioiall and stone-robbers. The large mounds of 
iron slag found there have led to Meroe being 
described as the Birmingham of north Aftrica, and 
indicate its importance for the history and ar¬ 
chaeology of Aftica; for thence knowledge of iron- 
working spread both south and west. The kingdom 


of Meroe was overruti by its trade rival Axum 
about A.D. 3^0, and a dark period begins; then a 
small kingdom appears in the north with its capital 
near Napata, and its rulers buried under ^ge 
mound graves; this is probably that of the Nobatae, 
who occasionally appear with the Blcmmyes in the 
history of Roman Upper Egypt. Farther south 
many similar but smaller mound gta%"cs stretch 
along the river to south of Khartoum. Su plates 
119-130, pages 

Suez Carial^ The modern Suei Canal, an artificial 
waterway about one hundred miles long copnect- 
ing the eastern Mediterranean with the Red Sea by 
way of Lake Timsah and the Bitter Lakes^ was 
opened in 1 SGp, but the idea of a water connection 
between the Red Sea and the Nile Valley can be 
traced back to the sixth century h.Cp A passage in 
Herodotus describes how the Pharaoh Nccho 
(609^-594 B.c») desisted from the work of construc¬ 
tion after 1 warning from an oracle that it would 
benefit only the Persians, The projected canal was 
completed fay Darius, the Persian King, and proba¬ 
bly followed the course of the present sweet water 
canal through the Wadi Tumilat. It could take two 
triremes (galleys with three ranks of oars) abreast. 

SumntcaiLths, Hoa-bihh. 

Sumerians^ Mesopotamian history before the 
Babylonkn period is a recent study. About fifty 
years ago, the Sumerians were only known through 
the texts of cundforti:i tablets, while the archa^ 
logical materials of the period rennained unknown^ 
By T931 several excavations established the three 
periods which preceded the dynastic history of 
Sumer^ named after the sites where evidence for 
each phase was first dtscoveied - the Al ^Ubaid, 
Uruk and Jemdet Nasr. 

The Al 'Ubdd excavations mdicatedthat the first 
inhabitants of Sumer (the biblical Shinar) originally 
came ftom the higblands of Iran; they bad settled 
in southern Mesopotamia by about 4000 b.c-, and 
this Ubfud period lasted for at least 400 years. The 
ar» occupied by them was at die head of the 
Persian Gulf, which was then much higher than its 
present level. Much of the land was once sub¬ 
merged, but later the Gulf began to recede, and silt 
was brought down by the two rivers, thus con¬ 
verting it into marshland. Eventually parts of these 
swamps dried out^ and habitable ^*islands“ emerged^ 
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which were occupied by the Proto-Sumciians of 
Ubaid. 

The mAtcrid remains of these A 1 *Obaid feraere 
suggest a Copper Age setdement of the type found 
in Iran or Syria^ Woolley discovered evidence of 
the reed huts and painted pottery of these early 
settlers. Boats were used for netting and harpoon¬ 
ing £sh; unirngk were bunted with slings and 
stone-weighted cdubs^ and wild fowl aUo formed 
part of the diet. Though subj ect to periodic flood¬ 
ings these swamps^ when drained^ prcxiuced a 
fertile soih which w^as tilled with Bint-headed hoes 
while sicMes of very hard-baked day were eni" 
ployed in reaping the grain. Wild date palm also 
grew' in profjdon on the delta soil 

The second cultural phase was revealed at Warka^ 
the site of one of the earliest Sumerian dtics - Uruk, 
the biblical Ercdi. The matcnal remains^ more 
advanced than chose of the hist marsh-dwdlcts of 
A 1 *Ubaid» indicate a foreign inEux of mountaineers 
from Anatolia^ who dispersed over both north and 
south Mesopotamia. With the Uruk period comes 
the invendon of wettings cylinder-se^s were now 
introduced^ probably mainly to guarantee the 
authenticity of written messages. A further innova¬ 
tion of this time was the pottcr^s wbcel^ resulting 
in a change of ceramic style* The plough and 
chariot were used^^ as w^ere the bow and metal- 
tipped spear. The prehistoric peasant villages now 
d^clopcd into towns* which continued to remain 
mainly agiiculturaL Social life centred round the 
temple precincts* each town being dedicated to a 
special deity. The "White Temple^^ of Warka, built 
on an elevated platfomi, illustrates the advance 
made in mud-bnek architecture since the earliest 
shrine at Bridu of the Al"* Ubaid period* Building 
facades were ornamented wiih buttresses and rc- 
c)esseS| and interiors were decorated by cone mo¬ 
saics in colour. 

In the succeeding period of Jemdet Nasr, the 
cultural advance of the Uruk pedod was both 
absorbed and funhered* In the field of art» for 
instance, sculpture La the round appears in addidon 
to bas-relief* the life-sire stone head of Warka 
being a good example of the former style. The 
stone vase of Warka of the Jemdet Nasr period is 
of sp«da] intetest because its decoration portrays 
probably the earliest representation of the Sumerian 
people* Vessels of copper, lead and silver were 
found among grave-goods and temple treasures, 
and the procss of separating diver ftom lead was 


known^ Fcolific trade was carried on in raw ma¬ 
terials with neighbouring areas, and in Enaoufac- 
tuned articles as far east as the Indus Valley. 

In every Sumerian chromdc* the first landmark 
of great significance was the Flood; this event 
divides king lists into two parts* the first of which 
ends with the Flood* Excavations in lower Meso¬ 
potamia established the historicity of the Flood at 
tJx and other Sumerian ddes. The Royal Assyrian 
Libraries at Nineveh produced inscribed tablets 
which described the Chaldean story of the Flotsd as 
dramatically as the much later Genesis. 

Sumerian chronology begins with the third dyn¬ 
asty after the Flood, known as the first dynasty 
of Or. An inscribed foundation tablet at A 1 'Ubdd 
confirmed the mith of the tradition,, and shows 
that this dynasty was inaugurated by king Mes- 
anni-pad<k (about rgoo b.c*). At this period Ur was 
the prosperous capital of southern Mesopotamia. 
In architectute, this Early Dynastic period is char¬ 
acterized by the use of plano-convex mud-bricks 
whidL, among other uses* were employed in aidhes 
over doorways of houses. 

In Z5JO B,Ci the Accadians, a Semitic-speakifig 
people, established the dynasty of Agade under 
SargOD^ and ruled over both Sumer and Acead, a 
federation of dry-stares. Inter-state warfare was a 
common occurrence* the use of iirigatioa watet 
being often the cause of intemal strife. 

Under Ur-Naininu (about rojo B.c,) and lus 
successors* the third dynasty of Ur controlled 2 
vast area from the Persian hills to the Mediter¬ 
ranean. However* Sumer was later conquered by 
the Elamites, who established their capital at 
Larsa. With the rise of Hammurabi (probably 
about 1792-1750 B.c.)> the Babylonians reigned 
supreme* and the glory of the Sumerians was soon 
eclipsed. {Sit oho Ziggurat.) Stt plates 
pages 45 1-45 

Susa was the capital of ancient fiusiana, a region in 
south-west Iran* referred to as Elam in the Bible. 
Geographically this area formed a natural extension 
of the DcigbbouriDg plain of lower Mcsopoiamia. 

Since 1897 the site has been excavated by French 
archaeologiscSj and the larg^t collection of Susian 
remains of all periods is to be found in the Louvre. 
Today this tell has three mounds which span a vast 
period of rime- 

At a depth of about twenty-seven yards the 
earliest setdements of Suja were revealed in the 
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dtadd mound. Ttiere arc two archaic levels, sepa¬ 
rated about twelve yards with distiact styles of 
emcRidy fine painted pottery* The earliest culture 
(Susa ia) begins in the bttei part of the fouith 
noillcnniudi with a well-populated ’^lage, and 
the excavations have revealed a cemetery of about 
r^oDO graves* A high level of technical achievement 
is revealed in the quality of the grave-goods; 
copper was in usc^ and the skilled manipulation of 
the wheel indicates that potters formed a specIalLzed 
group of craftsmen. This early pottery was pro¬ 
duced in Susa when the Ubaid ware was b^ag 
discontinued at the beginning of the Unit period 
in Mesopo^imia (itr^ Sumeriacu). 

Ancient Susiana employed the undedphered 
proto-Elamidc writings a Kmi-pietographic script; 
m use before jooo b.c. Though this sedpt origi- 
nated under Mesopotamian ioRuence, it was dis¬ 
tinct &om k; from Susa it penetrated to the heart 
of the Itanian plateau^ where it was employed for 
many centudes. 

According to Sumerian records the most im¬ 
portant Elamite city in about adjo s.c* was Awan 
and not Susa+ The latter was merely of conunetcial 
significance. During the Accadian period Susa 
was much influenced by Mesopotamia, Saigon of 
Accad must have captured Susa in about aj^o b.c.^ 
for his stele was excavated at the sitei kter^ In 
Naram Sin^s rcigu, the king's viceroy or tjkaJkht 
governed the city. Monutncncs bore Naram Sin's 
j ftscnbcd bricks, and at Susa the AccadiaD language 
supplemented the native EJamitic. 

For 4*0 years after Kaaaite rule in Mesopotainiaj 
the history of Elam remains obscure. With the 
thirtecfitfa century B.C., however^ a new dynasty 
Was established, during the rule of which Susa 
acquired great importance* The reign of Untash- 
Uban (ii6j-ia4j b.c.) was significant for Elam^s 
advance in materia culture} the lifosise bronze 
stamc of Queen Napir-Asu, wife of Untash-Ulmi^ 
weighing about two tons, reveals great skill in 
early metal-castifig. 

The zenith qf Susa*s greatness was reached in 
the reigns of Shilhak-Inshushmafc (i ifij-i i j i i^c.) 
and bis successors. The numerous sanctuaries 
erected at Susa were further embellished by tro- 
p^es of war, ^ch as the Victory Stele of Naram- 
Sin^ the stone bearing the code of Manmiurabi^ 
the obelisk and statues of Manisbtusu from ICish^ 
and die images of Mardnk and the Lady of tjruk. 

With the feign of Nebuchadnezzar i of Babylon^ 


however, the Ekmite Empire began to diaintegrate. 
For the 500 year? that foUowed Pkm entered a 
dark age, and sufTered m consequence. 

When Cyrus the Great conquered Hkm^ Susa 
became part of the Achaemenlan Empire. Oas- 
sical sources frequently mention the splendours of 
the dty, which became the admimstrarive centre 
of the empire, and contained many of the royal 
treasures. Archaeological records of Achaemcnian 
art and architecture at Susa do not fully reflect this 
splendour, for Susa was sacked by Alexander the 
Great, and later by Shahpur if, who completely 
destroyed the dty and rebuilt it as Nbhapur. How- 
evejj the fragmentary remains of columned halls 
and figured friezes In glazed brick indicate the 
richness of oraamentation for which the Achaeme- 
nian palaces of Xerxes (the biblical Ahasuerus) 
were justifiably renowned. pbtes 153-154, 
pag«435-454‘ 

Sutton Hoo is immediately east of Woodbridge in 
Suffolk* England* on rising ground on the opposite 
bank of the River Deben. This famous ship-buiial 
was one of a group of eleven barrows* The excava¬ 
tion of the highest barrow, (some nine feet in 
height) began in 1^3^ and an outline of Iron nails 
still in position was soon recognized as belonging 
to a large ship. Although the dmbers bad com¬ 
pletely decayed, their outline could be clearly 
traced in the sand and the size of the ship led the 
excavators to think that it was a Viking ship-burial 
similar to those which have been found in Norway, 
It soon became apparent however that the burial 
was of Anglo-Saxon date and contained the richest 
treasure ever to be unearthed in Britain, as well as 
giving most important archaeological information 
about the migration period of the Teutonic peopi« 
in Europe. 

About eighty feet long, this ship was in fact a 
huge rowing boat reqoiriDg some thirty-eight oars¬ 
men. It had a beam of fourteen feet and its depth 
amidships was four feet six mehes dtawing only 
two feet when unloaded. It fitted neatly into a 
trench cut into the ground surface and then covered 
with an oval barrow of turf. Tbe ship had already 
been well used when it was buried. The grave- 
goods were laid On the bottom in an tl-shape and 
in the gabled wooden burial chamber, some seven¬ 
teen feet long, constructed in the middle of the 
boat, was found some astonishingly rich gold 
jewellery including a great gold buckle five inches 
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loDgj decorated with an interkeing a ni m al pattern 
and large plain bosses. No light ornament. It 
weighed nearly a pound. This budde was different 
in design from the rest of the lively t>oiychromc 
jewellery* richly inlaid with garnets and coloured 
glass and very much like ornaments from the 
eariJer Swedish boat-graves, A magoificcat purse 
lid had a jewelled gold frame decorated with seven 
ornamental plaques and ivor^^ studs and at the 
bottom of the lid a gold tongue engaged with a 
sliding catch. In the purse were forty Merovingian 
gold coins and two plain gold billets. The rich 
personal jewellery also induded a pair of curved- 
gold clasps used to attach two parts of a garmcait 
together by fastening at the shoulders. These are 
unique objects in type» shape and decoration* being 
hinged and decorated with garnetSp mosaic-glass 
and Bligrec^ the rectangular panels were filled with 
a cloisonne carpet-like pattern and surrounded by 
mtedadngj a deaign unique in pagan Saion times 
which seems to be a prototype of motifs occurdug 
in manuscripts some fifty years ktec. At dtber end 
of each dasp was a design of interlocking boars 
with tusks and crested backs. 

One of the most imporlaat items of the warrior^s 
panoply was a sword with a golden pommel and 
jewelled crossgnard. On the hilt are two gold 
filigree mounts and the sheath is decorated with 
two jewelled scabbard bosses which ate themselves 
a further link with Sweden. The silver in the grave 
was a very mixed collection from eastern Europe 
DC the Near East. These pieces were probably 
acquired by way of trade* as the workmanship was 
too poor for them to be politico] presents. Of the 
Byzantine silver only the Great Dish, called the 
Anastasius Dish* can be well dated. It has minute 
and fussy incised ornament which is of a late 
antique style and datable to the years a,d. 

Other notable pieces of the silver treasure were a 
Buted bowl of late classical style and a set of nine 
decorated silver bowls dated to about A.p. 6 po. 
These objects bear out the description of the burial 
of Scyld in Biifwu// who was buried with *"many 
treasures and ornaments from distant la^d 5 ^^ 

Lying at the west end of the burial chamber 
along the wall was a remarkable standard of iron 
sii feet four Inches long with a spiked base and 
suitnountcd by a well modelled bronze stag with 
spreading antlers. It was probably a personal stan¬ 
dard and treads at the bottom would have made it 
easy to push into the ground. Nearby Lay an im¬ 


pressive ceremonial four-sided whetstone. Ex¬ 
tremely heavy (weighing over six pounds) and 
carved on each base and at both ends with human 
masks* it bad attached to both extremides a shal¬ 
low brouze Cup, Obviously thus was a ceremonial 
and not a functional object. A large dreukr shield 
almost three feet across was decorated with stylized 
animal-head mountings and a large Iron bass. This 
shield with its several repairs was probably a family 
heirloom and is very like early Swedish types from 
theVendcl cemetery. Old weapons were very often 
passed on with great pride and it is known from 
texts that heirlooms could be as much as two ocn- 
ruries old. Nearby lay a heavy bronze bowl with 
drop handles and a large hanging bowl which ivas 
placed inside it* and this in turn contained a small 
harp. Alongside lay a bundle of seven-footdong 
spears. 

Perhaps the most outstanding object amongst 
these peoples, from the point of view of presriget 
was the helnnietp The Sutton Hoo burial contained 
an iron helmet having a silver covered metal crest, 
silvered bronze eyebrows* an iron visor with gilt 
bronze nose and moustache, hinged iron cheek- 
pieces and a projecting neck-guard Endrcling the 
helmet were a series of panels depicting battle 
scenes. The design of this helmet is derived from a 
btc Roman type and it is very dose to helmets 
from the Sw^sh sites of Vendel and Valsg^rdc 
and is indeed very probably a Swedish import. 
Another hdinet of this period is known from 
Britain from Benty Grange but this is of a difTcrent 
type. The Sutton Hoo helmet gives a vivid picture 
of the splendour of the Saxon warrtor-aristoccac)'. 

Ail this very beautiful jewellery shows a high 
level of craftsmanship in Saxon an* and the Scandi¬ 
navian* Frankish, central European and Byiandue 
contacts of an. Anglo-Saxon royal house in the 
seventh century are somewhat surprising. 

Both the absence of a body and of personal 
objects tend to prove that the grave was a ceno- 
eaph. The grave-goods were merely intended for 
the use of the deceased in the aft^-life and* ac¬ 
cording to pagan belief, these needs would be very 
similar to that of cvciy'day life. The absence of a 
body simply means that it could not be recovered 
for burial; perhaps the dead monarch lost his life 
at sea. A royal burial is obvious ftom the richness 
of the gravc-goodSj and the ten other barxo'^ 
clustered around it suggest a traditional family 
burial ground. 
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Who was the person for whom this cenotaph 
was constructed? This Is not cextald but authodties 
seem CO think that Jt was for the East Anglian 
king^ Aethclhcic, killed in late a.d. 655 or early 
656^ as he is the only likely East Anglian king at 
about this date, although coceDt examination of the 
purse conteuts suggests that the coins were collected 
together after 6$o and that the burial is more likely 
to be nearer A.D- 670. Although Aethelhere reigned 
only one year, he was a man of personality and 
action- He was killed, probably drow'ned, on a 
Aortbem battlefield, that of Winwaed in York¬ 
shire; perhaps this is why the ship burial contained 
no body. 

The whole of this treasure can now be seen in 
the Bddsh Museum in London- Jw plate 156, page 
436. 

Swanscombe SkuUp Fossil Man. 

T 

T'ai- Speakers of T^ai languages arc found today 
from Hainan Island to the Shan State of Buima, 
and in parts of South China as well as throughout 
Laos and Thailand whexe they form the over¬ 
whelming majority of the population. It seems 
bkely that their home w^as in southern China where 
they developed an agrarian culture based on the 
settlement of valleys and the cultivation of rice. 
It is pEobable that a mixtare of ’Pai and Yao cuJ- 
lutes, the latter a people of the Chinese interior 
who by the third millennium b.c. were changing 
from a hunting and collecting economy to one of 
clearing and shifting agriculcute, gave rise to the 
Yueh culture which was assodated with the rec¬ 
tangular section MielHk axe and a large compO' 
nent of which moved south to occupy the islands 
of Indonesia. If the cultivation of rice is rightly 
associated with the Tai, their importance in the 
subsequent history not only of south-east Asia but 
also of Qima will readily be appredated, 

Tajin Culture, m Meuco. 

Takahasila, m Taxila. 

Talayotj Minoroi, Megdithic reunains in. 

Tampanian, Palaeolithic, Further Asian. 


Tania. The ancient mounds of Tanis, the biblical 
Zoan, lie at the mouth of the eastern branch of the 
Nile Delta in Egypt by the modern vUlagc of San 
cl Hugar. It was the chief dcy of the fourteenth 
Lower Egyptian nome and one of the most im¬ 
portant cities in Egypt from the time of the nine¬ 
teenth dynasty (about 1500 B.C.). Though blocks 
inscribed with the names of kings of the Old and 
Middle Kingdoms have been found there, it Is 
uncertain whether they come from contemporary 
buildings at Tanis or have been btought there from 
clseTvhcxc for refuse during the extensive budding 
operatiDus of the nineteenth dynasty- The Great 
Temple constructed by Ramses n was one of the 
most impressive in Egypt, to judge from the size 
of the complex, though little remains of the actual 
buildings beyond the collapsed granite columns, 
isolated architectural fragments and pieces of statu¬ 
ary. The sice has been successively excavated by 
Mariette in 1860, Petrie in 1S84 and by P.Moutet 
in successive seasons from 1^1^, 

The dty retained its importance in spite of the 
collapse of the Egyptian empire and sea power at 
the end of the twentieth dynasty. It was the chief 
port of Egypt for trade with Syria and Semidc 
merchant houses were settled at Tanis. It was the 
capital of the twenty'-lirst dynasty and although 
during the twenty-second dynasty Bubastis rivalled 
Tanis in importance, some of ihc kings of that 
dynasty were buried in cry’pts beneath tomb chapdb 
constructed within the complex of the Great 
Temple- Though mean in scale and workmanship 
compared with the great royal tombs of Thebes, 
the tombs at Tanis, discovered by Montet, have 
proved unexpectedly ticb in metal-work. Particu¬ 
larly noteworthy is the gold mask of Psusennes 
(about looo BvC.), the silver outer coifin of King 
Sbishak and a group of gold, silver and bronze 
vessels. This fine metal-work is ini^cative of the 
contact between Egypt and Syria during the tenth 
and eleventh centuries b.c. before the decline of 
the city set in with the rise of Saia. 

Tardenoiaian. This Me&olithic culture is found 
in Spain, France, Belgium, Britain, southern and 
central Germany, Poland and Russia and was prob¬ 
ably introduced into Europe by tribes &om north 
Africa- ft is characterised by the use of mictolitha 
of standardized geometric forms. In Britain, Tac- 
denoisian stone tools arc of two kinds, indicating 
two waVes of arrival; first, small blades of regular 
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proportions ^ followed by geometric mictolitlis la 
shapes such as trapezes, crescents and triangles. 
These microHths were undoubtedly moiMited — a 
tidaiigular one has been found embedded in the 
vertebrae of a Tardcaoisian skeleton from the island 
of Tivicc off south-west Britmny, indicadng that 
it had been used as an arrow-tip. 

Tassili FtcscoH. The Tassili is a sandstone plateau 
in the Sahara, On the sides of the deeply eroded 
canyons ate enormous numbers of rock carvings 
and paintings (m colour plate i) covering in 
it is estimated, a period of over 8,000 years- 
Giraffes, rhinoceroses, elephants, oxen and hunters 
riot and sprawl over the walls of the canyons in 
unbelievable profusion. 

Taula^ jet ^iinorca^ Megalithic Remains in, 

Taxila is for a variety of reasons the best known of 
any of the cities of axidcnt India. Situated on what 
was hrom Achaemcnid times onward the main 
route into northern India and lying forty miles «st 
of the Indus, it vied with Pushkalavati as chief city 
of Gandharau Takshasila^ the Indian name, is men¬ 
tioned in the fafahu as a seat of learning. Though 
often spoken of as a university, teaching must in 
fact have been similar to that of the Greek philoso¬ 
phers by discussion groups of pupils; and young 
men frequented the city as a place where sages lived 
and dispensed their leaminig. Paninj, the great 
Sanskrit grammarian;^ was supposed to have at¬ 
tended these classes, also Kautilya, minister of 
Chandragupta Maurya and compiler of the ArfkaJ- 
a-j/ra, Fukkusati, king of Takshasila and contempo¬ 
rary of Bimbisaia (about joo B.C.), seems to l^ve 
betm an historical character^ and Asoka as crown 
prince was sect by his father Bindusara to quell a 
rebeliion at that city, Alexander the Great paused 
here in his invasion of India to rest his army and 
receive tribal envoys- Though Included between 
s 7j and 75 b.c, in the realm of various Indo-Greek 
kings, it altered little in character under fheir rule* 
Wluic in Parthian hands, legend associated it with 
visits by St Thomas the Apostle to Gondophemes 
and of Apollonius of Tyam to PhraqteSp It is dear 
that by tradition the oaiccs of many famous people 
arc linked with Taaila. 

Three city sites and various monasteries cover 
the history of Tax i la from about 4x0 B.c. to A.i>+ 
$00, The oldest site is that known as the Bhir 


Mound. Its remains are in four phases of which the 
last two, about aoo-70 B.C., dearly overlap the first 
three of an adjacent new city now known as Sirkap^ 
everything recovered tending to this condusion. 
Hoards containing single fortuitous coins of Philip 
Aridaeus of Macedon and Diodorus a of BactrLa 
were found at the Bhir Mound in an archaeological 
context suggesting their concealment about 170 
BX-* when Indo-Greeks were obtaining their 
first foothold across the Indus and times were 
disturbed. Sirkap was enlarged and fortified by 
Axes £ about jj b.c. and became a Saka-Fahlava 
dty of some size, wealth and importance. Even¬ 
tually it fdl to another central Aslan tribe, the 
Kushans; the upper three of seven archaeological 
levels at Sirkap are mainly Kushan and bring the 
life of the city up to about a*d* too, some time 
previous to whicii a new fordhed city had been 
founded nearly at Sirsukh, possibly by Wima 
Kadphises towards the end of hJs rdgn-. 

Qose by these cities are the temple of Jindial, an 
enigmatic building with Greek features includiag 
two Ionic columns; the Dharmarajika Stupa, a 
huge Buddhist monument surrounded by a mon¬ 
astery'; the monasteries of JauBan and Mohra 
Moradu with a wealth of fine stucco sculpture, and 
the Giri fortress. This whole complex was virtually 
brought to an end by total dcBtruction during the 
invasion of the White Huns In a.d. 460, Wide 
excavarions by Sir John Marshall have recovered 
an immense number of articles of jewellery and 
household goods which help to bring to life the 
people of ancient Taxila, Set plate 157* 437 * 

Tell, A tell is a raised mound marking the site of 
an andent dty and caused by new mud-buts being 
built on top of the ruins of previous ones. At Ra^ 
Shnmra the tell is sixty-three feet deep, twency'- 
three feet of which cover the period 5000-500 B.Ci 

Tell Atchana hes in the Amq plain by the eastern 
bank of the Orontes north of ^e modern frontier 
between Syria and the Turkish vilayet (provioce of 
the Turkish Empire) of Hatay. In antiquity' it com¬ 
manded the intersection of two important trade 
routes by wldcb numerous products and materials 
entered the Middle East from EuropCf Ajiatolia, 
the Aegean and the eastern Mediterranean. Its chief 
source of w^th was the exploit of oedarwood, 
felled on the slopes of the Amanus Mountains to 
the north-west* 
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B<itween 1957 and 1949 Six Leonard Woolley 
conducted sis seasons of excavation at Archaoa in 
the interests of the British Museum. He disdn- 
guished seventeen main occuparion levels, de¬ 
signated i-xvii from the top downwards. Since 
Level XVII lay below the water-table little was 
learned of the earliest settlements, save that theix 
inhabitants were an early hi^nsc-usiog people who 
inttodneed wheel-thrown pottery undiscovered 
outside the Amq. They apparently forcibly dis¬ 
possessed the existing population who used a ware 
named after the Palestinian site of Khirber Kerak* 
There was perhaps a temple from the beginning at 
Atchana. By Level xvi this was an extensive build¬ 
ing with a courtyard containing an altax fox burnt 
o^crings and a brick bench-like structure with a 
“false-doox'% Part of this bench" covered a brick- 
bned shaft ftUed with stones. The ritual which 
inspired these features is u ukaown. 

To Level XII bclougs the first palace. It is notable 
for a brick colonnade^ architecturally unique in 
Syria at this date (lyoo-zjifO B-C.) and doubtless 
copied from a Mesopotamian example such as that 
in the Harly I!>ynasric palace at lGsh+ From the 
Level Vll p^ce and temple come our first ctmei- 
furtn documents revealing that the town was called 
Alalakh and belonged to the Amoriie kingdom of 
Yamkhad, of which the capital was Aleppo. Yarim- 
lim, a contempoiary of Hammujabl of Babylorti 
was the most poweifiil king of Yamkhad during 
this period and probably ruled from AkJakh since 
the town boasted an i^boratcly planned palace 
besides a strongly fortified citadd and main gate- 
wayp In the palace were found painted frescos 
similar technically to those in the Pakoe of Minos 
at ^noBSOB but over a century older. 

After the destruction of Aleppo by Mursilia i of 
Hatdj Alalakh passed through a period during 
which she was by turns the vassal of Egypt and the 
Hunians^ The most interesting dotnnncm of these 
times is the autobiography of K-ing Idii-mi in¬ 
scribed on his statue found buried under the floor 
of the Level i temple annexe. After the defeat of the 
Hurrians by ShuhbUuljuma of Hatti^ Alalakh be¬ 
came a Hitttte military strong-point. Nevertheless 
a revolt followed SbubbiluJiuma^s death and the 
Hittitc "Hilani“-style temples of this level (m) 
were burnt dowm. The construction of a new 
defence system followed the restoration of order 
(Level ji). At this time ""Atchana ware" appears, a 
local variant of the Human *‘Nu»u ware"* bearing 


a painted floral design seemingly derived from an 
caVliex Cxcian motif. Towards the end of Level 1 
Alalakh again revolted, but after a brief independ¬ 
ence the town was destroyed by the Sea Peoples 
in 1194 H.a Sei pktes 155, 138, pages 433, 438* 

Tell el Amarna is a coUecrion of ruins and rock 
tombs in Upper Egypt, near the east bank of the 
Nile, 190 inilcs above Cairo, The mined dty of 
Akhetaion was built there by Amenhotep rv in 
13^ B.C., as the new capital of his empire in place 
ofThcbcSj when he devoted himself to the worship 
of the sun and changed his name to Akhnaton. On 
his dc^ih, the court returned to Thebes and Akhc- 
taton became uninhabited after only fifty years of 
existence. The lines of its streets and the ground 
plans of its houses are still traceable. The chief 
ruins are those of the Royal Palace and the House 
of the KqI 1 s+ Little remains of the Great Temple. In 
the Palace are four pavements of painted stucco, 
found by Sir Flinders Fctrie in 1891. Three hun¬ 
dred day tablets were found in the House of the 
Rolls inscribed in cuneiform cbaiacters. These are 
letters and documents addressed to Akhnaton and 
his father ftom ucighbouiing kings and governors, 
and have proved invaluable in the reconstructioii 
of the history of the period. 

Hewn out of the sides of the hUls to the cast are 
two groups of tombs of this period^ the most 
impoxtant being that of Mcri-Ra, high priest of the 
sun. Latex the tombs were inhabited by Copis* who 
convened one of them into a church* In one build¬ 
ing, known as the House of the Sculptor, a series 
of plaster masks taken ftom dead and living faces 
was found. Here also was found the famous col¬ 
oured stone head of Queen Nefertin* which illus¬ 
trates the new impulse towards freedom and natu- 
laiism in art encouraged by Akhmton, but which 
was soon overcome by the old styiixedoDnventioflS. 

Temeno#* An arrifidal raised platform found in 
the plains of southern Iraq; in ancient Greece, a 
sacred enclosure. 

T^c, La* The Swiss Iron Age type site of La Tine 
('"the shallows”) lies at the cast end of Lake 
HeucMtel near the village of Marin, some five miles 
from the town of Ncuchattl itself. Originally the 
rite lay at the mouth of the River Thiele, which, now 
canalized, runs out iuto the Lake slighdy to the east 
of its original course. Although 18 is the first 
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recorded mention of the site, the major Ends at La 
Ttnc came urhefiT as a result of the rectLEcation of 
the Jura waterwa]^ from i S6a to iS8i^ the level of 
the kke fdl by some feet. Between 1907 and 1917 a 
special commission was at work eicavatkig the old 
river bed. The structural features revealed were of 
considerable interest; in a rough triangle spread 
across the original line of the river for some five 
hundred feet was found a mass of piles bounded at 
the north and south by two causeways carefully 
constructed with jointed sleeper bcams^ iron nail a 
and clamps, and horizontal planks. 

From within this area came a mass of £nds^ wood 
being preserved no less than metal by the ^uvia] 
silt which covered everything. Most spcctaeular 
and interesting among the wooden objects was a 
complete ten-spoked chariot wheel some three feet 
in diameter^ bound with a sweatcd*on iron tyce. 
Of the two yokes discovered, each for a pair of 
light horses, one made of oak was complete and 
measured three feet nine inches. A parallel is shown 
on the Perganaon reliefs amongst the booty of the 
Galatae. Parts of what seem to be a pack saddle 
w^ere also found, while smaller objects connected 
with traction include btonze horse-bit$ and other 
horse trappings. Other wooden objects include 
turned bowls (simple doniesrdc pottery W'as very 
rare at La Tcnc), part of a long bow and ovd 
shields^ some with the pointed oval bosses and metal 
arm grips which evolved at the dose of the Early La 
Tine period, and occur as far abroad as in the more 
or less contemporary' ship burtaJ of Hjortspring in 
Denmark^ and a third century bx. mcrcenar^s grave 
at Kasir d Herit in the Faiyum-eloquent evidence 
of the widespread wanderings of the early Celts. 
Other warhke finds from La Tene include no Jess 
than t66 swords and 270 spear-heads, many in 
virtually mint condition. Several of the swords 
were contained within htonze sheaths, decorated 
with a curvilinear styde^ often incorporating strange 
^i-horse and dragonesque beasts^ a style evolved 
in eastern Europe and incorporating nomadic 
elements. What appear to be smiths'marks decorate 
the iron blades diemsdves. Several of the spears 
have a graceful undulating edge, echoing the 
patterns on the sword scabbards. Amongst other 
objects, five amber heads show the continuiog 
popularity of this long favoured import^ while 
amongst other nonTmilitary metaj-works was a 
whole range of ases, reaping hooks, sqriies and 
shears and a small cauldron with a suspension chain* 
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A few metal- and wood-workifig tools were also 
found. This mass of metal-work evidently belongs 
to what is known as the Middle La Tine period* 
the time of the great Celtic migrations. Impoitant 
for dating are not only the form of the swords* long 
parallcbsided blades with blunted points and scab¬ 
bard tops* but also the large number of fibulae only 
some dozen of which do not have the bent-back 
foot attached to the highest part of the bow by a 
separate coUar which is another trade mark of 
Aliddle La Tine. Eight Celtic gold coins of abou t 
the third century b.c. copy a coin of Philip ii of 
Macedoo showing obverse a head of Apollo and 
reverse a qiiadrig;aj which was to remajn a model 
until well fljftcr the Roman conquest of Gaul, bring 
introduced into Biitain in about i}0 b.C- The lower 
date for the site is mdicated by a few Late La Triie 
Swords which* signs of burning suggest, may 
perhaps belong to the period of the incursions of 
the Germanic Cimbri at the close of the second 
century a,c. 

As to the purpose of the site, it was clisar from 
the earliest investigations that it could not rcprcscut 
a nonnal Istke dwelling or Jake-sIde settlement* the 
absence of pottery being one sigciLEcant factor. On 
the other hand* a second suggestion* that La Tine 
was a customs or trading centre on the communi- 
cation route with the Italian markets via the St 
Bemaid Pass and the Swiss rivexi is hardly possible 
in the absence of any exotic goods which mark the 
rich chieftain^s grave of the early period* for in¬ 
stance at Somme-Bionne, or imported wares as in 
the latest levels of occupation at the Heuneburg 
However* the nearby finds from Port and the 
north-east end of Lake Bicd on the Nidau-Buren 
Canal oSer a clue* Here, in contrast to La Tine 
itself, much of the material belongs to the latest 
phase of the La Tene culture, as docs a sword 
bearing a punch mark (copied in all likchhood from 
a classical cameo) and the Celtic name ^"Korisios" 
in Greek characters. The blade, like many £i?om 
somewhat later bog deposits in Denmark^ had been 
intentionally bent and this* with the few skeletons 
fouiid at La Twe and the report of a corpse with a 
noose of hemp round its neck, once more recalling 
Denmark, suggests that they formed Celtic votive 
deposits like those meutioned by classical authors. 
Strabo* for instance, writes of treasure having 
been amassed by the Volcae Tectosages ”in sacred 
precincts and ... poob” in the region of Toulouse, 
and there was the mass of objects found ai Oyn 
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CcTiig Bach in Anglesey -- MoiHj the site of the 
last-ditch stand inA.D. 6t of the Celts and their 
Diruid leaders. Further^ the squattijig bovine 
stamped on anothef sword from Port (a reminder 
of the importance of the bnH in Celtic myth and 
symbol) logeiher with the power ascribed to 
flowing water, cUnch the verdict that La T^e is a 
great votive centre of the middle periend to which 
it gives its name^ with nearby Port as a possible 
successor of the Late La Teoe period- 

To fill in the picture of La Tine as a material 
culture, a concept hist used in ifiya by H+Hilde¬ 
brand, wc must go farther aheld; to the same 
Rhincland/Elbc area which produced the rich Hnll* 
Stan burials of Vilsingcn and Kappel-am-Rhein. 
Here in the later fifth century' b.c« the continued 
imports from the classical world and the introduc¬ 
tion of the two-wheeled chariot - again perhaps 
under the influence of Etruria — coincides with the 
birth of the characteristic La Tenc art style which at 
first relied mainly on Greek motifs derived from 
the retarded designs of Italy. This response to the 
needs of a warrior chieftain society and their in¬ 
humations supplies the richest material foe this first 
phase of La Tene* Klein Aspcrgle in Wuittembtfg 
contained not only an Etruscan stamjfiys but two 
poor though undoubtedly genuine Attic drink¬ 
ing cups of about 430 B.C. date, both broken in 
antiquity and carefully repaired by a Celtic crafts¬ 
man with a gold leaf overlay decorated in imitation 
of the classical palmette design. The same grave 
contains a Celtic bronze copy of the Etruscaii 
tf/wtAw or beaked flagon and gold ^heep*H head 
terminals for a drkilcing horn. All these ob¬ 
jects made up a drinking set for the chieftain and 
his companion. The Celtic thirst for wine was 
the incentive to the Alpine traders and Massihote 
middlemen in contact with the barbarian world. 
The idea of the funerary feast continues in the 
archaeological record into the later Iron Age of the 
north at the beginning of our eta, when it was no 
longer Crwce but Rome which supplied the neces¬ 
sary luxuries. 

In the region of the Marne, Somme-Bionne and 
other rich chanot burials show that there too the 
Hallstatt tradition is not superseded but rather 
gradually evolves in the new wealth of early La 
Tene. On the other hand, the flat cemetery of 
Munsingen near Berne gives a good piaure of the 
less eiotic objects of the period 1 short two-edged 
swords evolved from the late Idallstati dirks, broad- 


bladed knives as found in the Marne and in soutb- 
ern Britatn (where the type offers some of the first 
dues for La Tine penetration), the first tores or 
sacred neck rings of the Celts, influenced tktougb 
the nomadic world from the East and fibulae in 
which the foot is free from the bow, unlike the 
Middle LaT^e type, arc all common. In the Low 
Countries a few rich graves represent the last 
resting-place of adventurous chieftains pushing 
westwards. At Eigenbibcn in Belgium a cremation 
in an Italic biooxe cordoned bucket recalls the 
Hallstatt burial at Oss* The pair of Celtic hroiM 
and coral Inlaid beaked flagons said to have been 
found with a pair of Etruscan x/jjwmi' at Basse- 
Yut2 on the Moselle offer a trade mark for the skill 
and recepdvencss of the early Celtic craftsmen who 
used an admixture of animal design stemming 
from the all-important nomadic an of castem 
Eutope and beyond. 

Early La Tene is also the peri od of the first of the 
great Celtic migrations. By the beginning of the 
fourth century b.c, the Celts had not only swept 
down into Italy, sacking Rome In 3^Qip but had 
actually settled in the north of the peninsula, while 
late in the period in Bohemia and Moravia, a cre¬ 
mating culture in the mixed Sc^'tho-Hallstatt tra¬ 
dition, continuing the Italic and Etruscan imports, 
gave way to a new rich group of warlike inhuming 
agriculturalists. These used pOKcty recalling Mar- 
nian forms, and a new “plastic" aoomorphic st)de 
of metil-work, products of which reached far and 
wide. An example is the great bronze cauldrau 
from Braa in Judand which with its zoomorphic 
fittings is a find fiur beyond the true Celtic frontici. 
Fartl^ afield a chariot burial inserted in a late 
thdlos tomb at Mezek in Bulgaria lies on tbe route 
which led in to a lightning raid against Delphi 
itself and finally to the setdemeucs in Asia Minor. 
These raids proved such an embarrassment as to 
necessitate Attains i^s subjugation of the Galatae in 
about 140, commemorated in the temple sculptures 
of Pergamon^ most famous of which is the 
^^Dying Gaul'\ 

In Britain, certainly by the second half of the 
third century &pC. if not before, a group of Mamian 
warrior chieftains bad settled on the York¬ 
shire wolds, as is evident from numerous chariot 
graves. In Italy the Celts were checked only 
by the Battle of Telamon in aa) b.c. though 
they remained in virtual control of Gsalpine Gaul 
uniil Among the Italian kkes^ Middle La T^:nc 
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ccmctcrirs show cODidnued links with the north 
Italim workshops while srvcral Cddc weapon 
burials^ including the t}^ical pointed oval shield 
bosses^ are sited at Bstc icsidf. In the south of France 
the fortress of E£itrcni6nt contains sculptured de¬ 
pictions of a ^liddle La Tme sword and shield 
bosSi plus elements of the “plastie^^ style which 
demonstrates that the local population^ though not 
fully of the La Tfcne culture, absorbed eienients 
therefrom. Entrcm6nt vt'as destroyed by the Rom¬ 
ans some time after the batdc of Aquae Sextiae 
and the founding of Gallia Provincla in 714-5 
which roughly coincides with the beginning of the 
last period of La T^ne society. On the continent 
this is the period of the hiU-top settlements, or 
ffpfttdat where the material of late La T^e is re¬ 
markably uniform; swords have even longer and 
heavier blades than in the previous period, while 
fibulae feet are cast solid with the bow+ Mont 
Auxois - Alesia where Caesar defeated Vercinge- 
torix and the Helvetic confederacy about 5 x B.c- ^ 
shows the intermingling of the middle and late 
periods while at other Gallic eppida Italic amphorae 
and sherds with Cdtic names inscribed in Greek 
characters illustrate the continued encroachments 
of the classical world. In Britain the period before 
the conquest is one of tribal organl^adon and 
enlarging of hill fort construction, as in the latest 
native phase at Maiden Castle pUte yj, page 
i4S)i partly as a result of the migrations of the 
cremating Belgae, who were mentiorLed by Caesar 
as a Celtic speaking people of trans^^Rhenish origin. 

But it was not only the relentless spread of Rome 
which led to the decline of La Tme society, but 
also pressure from those northern tribes, such as 
the Qmbri and Teutones, who^ as we have seen, 
were a ready market for goods manufactured by 
the Celts. Indeed the great silver cauldron found in 
a bog at Gundcstrup - manufactured in all likeli¬ 
hood in the silver-rich middle Danube region and 
decorated with a mixture of Celtic life and mythot- 
ogy - recalls Strabo’s record of the Cimbri*s pre¬ 
sentation to Augustus of **thdr most sacred caul¬ 
dron”* fee plates 139-141, i4i, pages 4 59-440^ 442. 

Teotihuacfui, srs Mexico. 

Tepexpan Man* America^ Early man in^ 

Tcrtimy Period- The Caenozoic era, the era of 
modem life, covers the last 70,000,000 years of 
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geological histoty, and i s most convenjcntly divided 
into two unequal periods. Tertiary and Quatcr-^ 
nary. With a duration of approximately 69,000,000 
ycars^ the earlier Tertiary period has been sub¬ 
divided into four epochs, the Eocene, the Oljgn- 
cene^ the Miocene and the Pliocene, according to 
weU-defined increases in the proportions of modem 
shelled invertebrates In their faunas. 

Although in some parts of the world rocks of 
Tertiary age appear to show uninterrupted passage 
ffom older strata, the period in which they were 
formed was g^enerally one of wid^pread earth 
movements, mountain-building, and volcanic ac¬ 
tivity* The principal mountain systems of our 
world, including the great AIpine-Himalayan sys¬ 
tem of Europe and Asia, and the Rocky Mountain- 
Andean system of America, were uplifted during 
Tertiary times, whilst associated with thee 
mountain-building movements were readjustments 
of die earth’s crust which, in some areas, had ex¬ 
pression in outbursts of vulcanidty. Such vulcani- 
dty is seen in vast outpourings of lava in every 
CDDtlaent of the globe. Crustal movirments contin¬ 
ued to modily the distribution of land and sea, but 
by the dose of Pliocene times the main land masses 
had acquired the broader outlines of their present- 
day coiihguration. 

Rapid changes in animal life followed the cxtiiK- 
tion, at the dose of the preceding Cretaceous 
period, of the marine and terrestrial dinosaurs and 
flying pterOflactyls. In the absence of such formi¬ 
dable competitors the lowly mammals swept into 
dominance throughout the world. At first they 
were small and feeble, but their spectacular evolu¬ 
tion soon odipsed all other ^nifnal groups; by the 
end of Tertiary dmra forms had developed which 
dosdy resembled modern species. Some of the 
earliest known ancestors of man must have also 
appeared before the close of the Tcrtiaiy penod, 
for crude Bint implements (eoliths} have been 
found in late Pliocene deposits of eastern England. 

Tessera (plural - tej^serae). Either a small block 
used in the making of mosaics^ or a small square of 
bone, day^ etc.^ used as a token or a ticket. 

Thebes was the capital of Upper Egypt from the 
time of the eleventh dynastyi In andent times the 
dty lay on the east bank of the Nile and the 
nectopohs on die west bank. The rnatn part of the 
town, grouped round the temple of Kaniak (jn 
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plates €u ^7f ^act to 

prehiseoric times* It reached the height of its 
supremacy in the sc^’enieenth and oiDetcicDthL 
dynasties and tombs of this period reflect its wealth 
and artistic and architectot^ magnificcDce. After 
however, Thebes became only one of 
seveiai capitals and in the reign of Augustus it was 
Ikialiy destroyed afier various sieges and rebellions^ 
It sdll offers ihe greatest collection of ruined monu¬ 
ments in the world* At Karnak is the great state 
temple of Amun-Ra with its vast columnSj its hall 
of Ramses n and its obelisks of Hatshepsut and 
Tuthmosis ii, Therr, too, arc the temples of Mut, 
Khousu and Luxor (irf colour plate ix), all of 
which are interconnected by avenues of sphlnices 
and rams. In front of the necropolis is a long 
row of temples including that of Amenhotep u 
which contains the colossi of Memnon, and the 
Ramasseum containing the colossus of Ramses n* 
Nearby^ in the foothills, is the Ptolemaic temple 
of Deir el-Mcdlnali and the terrace temple 
of Queen Hatshepsut at Deir el BahrL Also 
at Thebes arc the Tombs of the Queens and the 
Tombs of the Kings - which iadude the tombs of 
Seti I and Ramses m, and, most important, that 
of Tutankhamun (see colour plate xvi, pkte 14;, 
page 463)* See plate 14a, page 44 

Tholos Tombs* The term tholos (plural - tholoi) 
is used loosely to describe a circular building; when 
applied to tombs it refers spedflcaily to the great 
burial vaults that were constructed t^oughout the 
whole of the Mycenaean period (about ijSo-iioo 
About hfty such tombs have been excavated 
in Gicoce to date, but there must be many more as 
yet undiscovered. They arc almost iavanably situ^ 
ated in the coastal area where the great Mycenaean 
centres flourished. At Mycenae Sicrc are no less 
than nine such tombs and they show very clearly 
the development from the comparatively modest 
vaulted construction of the late suiteenth century 
bXp to the sophisticated architectural wonders of 
the fourteenth century known as the ^'Treasury of 
Atrens" (sei colour plaie xr) and the ^^Tomb of 
Qjicmnestra”* 

As a rule they were excavated in the side of a 
hUl (at Mycenae invariably so), but in certain cases 
they were biiUt above ground (Euboea, Messenia), 
and in one instance^ in Messenia, the tomb was 
constructed underground in the plain* At Mycenae 
a great drculai shaft was sunk into the side of the 


hill 2nd within this was built a corbelled vault in 
the shape of a hechive^ having a diameter roughly 
equal to its height. The vault was packed round 
with earth and a mound raised over it, the top of 
which would show above ground. The approach 
to the tomb was by a long open passage way, or 
dromos, cut straight into the hdlsidei The monu- 
mental doorway was of great depth and capped 
with lintels of colossal propoettoas- To rcheve the 
tremendous pressure of the snperstnictuie on these 
hntels, the masoury above them was constructed 
on the corbel or cantilever system to leave a hollow 
tdangle, known as the relieving triangle. But this 
was not visible as it was concealed by a casing 
veneer, elaborately decorated in the “Treasury of 
Atreus"\ The dimensions of this lasi-named tomb 
may give some idea of the grandeur of the kter 
monuments. The diameter of the tholos was about 
forty-eight feet. The doorway, eighteen feet high 
and nine feet wide, was B^ked by two half- 
columns, carved in relief. The inner lintel weighed 
about one hundred tons. The dromos was lined 
with ashlar blocks of considerable size and was 
I ao feet in length. 

These tombs were royal mausolea built duriag 
the lifetime of a king. On the occasion of each 
death in the immediate family the tomb would be 
reopened and closed after the obsequies, the door^ 
way being wjJled up and the drooios Elled in with 
earth. The tombs were nevertheless conspicuous 
and almost all were plundered in ancient times* 
The Only exceptions arc the tombs of Dendm 
(Aigolis) and Routsi (Messema), both partly plun¬ 
der^ and a small tomb of the sixteenth century 
near ihc palace of Pylos (Messenk) discovered in 
19; 7;, as yet unpublished. Judging by the first two 
named examples, the grave-goods placed in them 
must have been incredibly rich. 

The origin of the tholos tomb is unknown. Re¬ 
lated Structures of about the same date arc known 
in the western Mediterranean (Spain, Portugal) and 
in the British Isles (New Grange in Ireland, for 
instance), but the connection is not clear. In Greece 
they seem to be indigenous. The oldest tomb 
knowm so fat is the underground tholos in Mes- 
senia mcntioDcd above (eariy sixteenth century 
B*C*)* They may have been derived from the 
chamber tomba which in Messerua arc sometimes 
Qicular in plan and like miniature tholoL 

TiabuanacOj see Peruvians. 
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Tiiyns Js a prehistoric site In the Afgolis In Greece, 
tiadirioDally the capital of the legendaiy Kings 
Proitos, Pcfseus and Hufystheus^ Pcoltos was saJd 
to have employed the Cyclops (mythical one-eyed 
giants) to construct the wallSp famous even in the 
days of Homer^ consisting of huge, uncut^ iime^ 
stone blocks with a filling of smaller stones and 
rubble^ which have given the name of Cyclopean 
to this type of masonry of which the Tiryas w'alls 
ate perhaps die finest nomple. 

The Mycenaean palace on this site was Jiist un- 
coveted by Hciniich SchlienLami and supplement 
tary excavatiods were conducted by Kurt Muder» 

TriaL trenches indicated that the site was occu¬ 
pied in the Late Neolithic period and abundant 
pottery was found of the Early Helladic period 
(rjoo-1900 B.c.) from which dated the stone and 
mud-brick foundations of a large round tower quite 
unparaHcled in this culture, though it might be 
regarded perhaps as only a palatial development of 
the round houses at Orchomenos. 

Shortly after a000 b.c. probably the site was 
occupied, like most of southero Greece, by the 
first influx of the people [almost certainly Greek¬ 
speaking) who used the grey wheel-made or mould¬ 
ed pottery knows as Grey Z^iinyan. These people 
were addicted to narrovr, draughtless halls enie^ 
through a porch at one of the narrower ends, with 
no exit at the opposite end and often furnished 
with a central hea^. This form of room is known 
to archaeologists as a megaron because it bears a 
strong resemblance to the megaron or ball of Odys¬ 
seus as described by Homer. It used to be con¬ 
sidered that the megaron was a northern type 
derived ftcun central Europe where It w*as popular 
but it now appears that the oldest examples arc to 
be found in Anatolia. 

Only the northern portion of the high southern 
part of ihe mound was occupied during the Middle 
HeUadic period {i9acHi^oo n+c^); practicaily no 
structures survive from that period and very little 
from the succeeding Late Hclbdic i and ii periods 
(1600-1400 BX.}* 

The earliest Mycenaean palace, the pkn of which 
seems largely to have determined that of its succes¬ 
sors, was only constructed early in the fourteenth 
century a.c^ A Strong entrance gate protected by 
square towers on the south-east comer of the 
upper mound gave access to an outer ward flanked 
by secondary buildings; from this a gateway open¬ 
ed on CO an inner courtyard with the main domestic 
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quarter on the north side of it* Nothing remains of 
that except the interior but since the plan of 
this coincides with that of the third palace we tnay 
assume a somewhat similar plan for the earliest 
domestic quarter. The southern part of the mound, 
at least, was already protected by a great Cyclopean 
curtain wall of the kind that gives Mycenaean 
fortresses the appearance of robber barons^ castles. 
The second palace on the same site was dated about 
1300 B.c. by Kurt Muller but Georg Karo con¬ 
sidered chat the new gateway at the head of the 
ramps, modcDcd on the contemporary Lion Gate 
at Mycenae (jp^ plate 104, page 551)^ could not 
be much later than The southern half 

of the upper mound was now included in che 
palace proper and terraced up so as to allow 
palatial rooms at approEimatdy the sarne level 
over double the area. The new outer and inner 
gateways at the head of the entrance ramps^ 
which had presumably been constructed to allow 
horsemen and chariots to enter the palace, rendered 
useless the old fortified gate into the outer ward 
and this was therefore desttoyedL Little remains of 
the actual structure of this palace, even though 
M^cr identified two later phases which he labelled 
IIA and B, but some fragments of frescos survived 
from the second palace. Most of the existing re¬ 
mains belong to the third pakce which was erected 
early in the thirteenth century b.c. and occu¬ 
pied the higher part of the mound to the south. The 
northern part was left empty but was asntained 
by the great curtain wall of Cydopean masonry* to 
the notih-west comer of which was added a square 
tower protecting a long curving bastion that mask¬ 
ed a sally-port. Store-chaiDbers were added on the 
south-east side (w^ith corbelled vaulting) and at the 
southern end. On the site of the old strong gateway 
into the outer ward (swept away by the ardutcct of 
the second palace) there was now erected an orna¬ 
mental propyheum (entrance) with columns. 

The third palace, like its predecessors, was 
strongly Influenced by the Minoan art of Crete* 
especially in its decomtioii;, in the painted frescos, 
the shapes of the wooden columns and the decora¬ 
tive friezes. That this w-as no Minoan building* 
however, but the pakee of a Greek king was em- 
phasked by the presence of the long megaron with 
its cen tral hearth and the secluded ptivacc suite for 
the bdles of the rot^ household. 

The fresco fragments preserved included some 
that appeared to be copies of earlier ones at ^loa* 


SQs^ such as a miniatufit rcproducdofi of the shidd 
fresco from the grand stairasc of the Fdftce of 
Minos, a toreador fesoo like that from KnossoA^ 
and one of cornea bearing gifts like those of 
Knos&ian Corridor of the Procession. There were 
other subjccrSj too^ not paradeled in the surviving 
frescos from Crete^ such as the two young princes 
(sometimes identi^ed as women because of their 
white skicis);i a har5e>drawii dhariot and the 
spirited boM-hunt. 

The palace was sacked and destroyed like that of 
Mycenae about 1 1 B.c. and it has been assumed 
that this was due to the inhlmtion Into the Argolis 
of the Doiit^p^king Greeks, associated in Greek 
folk memory with the return of the sons of Hera- 
kies. The she was not completely deserted, how¬ 
ever. A M>oenaean megaron like that at Korakoo 
was constructed in the ruins of the palace megaroo 
(supposed by the German excavators to have 
been the foundations of an early Greek temp¬ 
le* but the right identiHcadon was made by 
C. W.Blegen). However^ an archaJc Greek temple 
did exist socr^where in the vicinity since the 
excavator found an archaic Doric capital and 
terracotta revetments of a seventh-century temple. 

Tiryns was a small town of no great importance 
in the sixth century but it did send a contingent of 
eighty men to fight the Persians at the battle of 
Piataea in 4791 ux* In 4<iS b.c. Its tyraniiical neigh¬ 
bour Argos destroyed it along with Mycenae. Sti 
plate 144* page 444. 

Toliind Mdji. Tolund Mosc is the name of a 
nartow bog set amongst high hills not £ir from 
Aarhus in Jutland, Denmark. It was here in 1950 
that Professor Glob excavated the body of a man 
in a most remarkable state of preservation. Dis¬ 
covered in the course of peat cutting it lay at a 
depth of seven feet tn a shghdy contracted posidon, 
the only clothing remaining on the body being a 
leather bdt and a skull The man had been 
hanged and part of a braided leather rope stlU 
cndfdcd his neck. 

The great interest aroused by this bog-burial lay 
partly in the evidence of violent death, but even 
more so in its wonderful preservation* the body 
being canned by action of the peat. This enabled a 
series of unusually accurate statements to be made 
about circumstances b^arc death. The stomach 
contents, for example, showed that he bad catcfi no 
meat for three days and that bis only food had been 
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a rather poor quality "porridge” of gtain and wild 
plant se^. This same period of poor feeding 
coincided with a threenday-growth of stubble on 
his chin. 

Thi? discovery was soon followed by another, 
made at GsLubdle a few miles away* In this case 
the man had had his throat cut^ In Schleswig^ 
Holstein the bodies of a fourtcen-year-oId girl* 
blind^foldcdj and of a man* strangled wuth a hazel- 
wand, were also discovered. 

These bog-buiials were, however, no new' thing; 
^me hundred had been found previous to that of 
Tolund Man, with a very limited distribution main¬ 
ly In Jutland and Schleswig-Holstein. They had 
Iao thrown into akeady-nexisting peat-cuts, naked 
or with a few clothes (hcown in afterwards, but 
without any Uying-aut of the body or any grave- 
goods, and they had all met with a violent deaths 
Their date should come within the bracket 300 
bx*-A,d. 500. 

They were therefore executed, some as criminals, 
but perhaps mainly as isacriiioes. ll was a basic 
Celtic religious practice to put offerings in bogs or 
to throw them into water. Tacitus refers to such 
customs, and it is possible that Tolund Man was a 
prisoner who had been sacrificed in the course of 
a leligious ceremony. Sie plate 145, page 445. 

Tomb Robbery Papyri. These axe a series of 
Egyptian hieratic texts reporting offtdal investiga¬ 
tions conducted towards the end of the twentieth 
dynasty (about i too b.c.) into thefts from the royal 
tombs and other sacred places on the west bank at 
Thebes, These papyri do not contain a systematic 
account of the robberies but some of the incidents 
and guilty parties are mentioned in more than one 
document- They give us one of our rare intights 
into Egyptian legal practices and arc our most 
substantid body of documematy evidence for that 
despoliation of royal and private tombs which is so 
familiar to the excavator. The: verbatim records of 
the examinations, the famihari^ of the scene, the 
Loformatioo on social and economic conditions at 
Thebes, make them one of tiie most absorbing and 
human of our ancient records. 

At the time at which the papyri were wriltcfl, 
the necropohs area on the west bank of tiie Nile 
formed a separate admitustradve area known as the 
“West of Thebes” under its own -'mayor" who 
was independent of " snayor'* of Thebes proper. 
The earhest group of texts ^et to inddents in the 
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dstecnth yeat of the reign of Ncferkarc Ramse ix, 
but before this date plundcung had octiurrcd in tbe 
necropoliSp at least among the private tombs. In 
one of the depositionj 2 thief boasts that he has 
only been doing what everyone bad been in the 
habit of doings It is uncertain what bcougbt matters 
to a head in year sbttceD^ it is likely that the rob¬ 
beries had b«onie an opm scandal and jealonsy 
bcEwecn the two ^^mayors** played its part. Cer¬ 
tainly the initiative in the aif^r of year sixteen was 
takcHp not as one might expect^ by Pwero the 
"mayor^^ of the “West of Thebes" but by bis 
colleague Pesiur, "mayor" of ThebeSj whose re¬ 
ports resulted in the setting up of the Great Tri¬ 
bunal witl^ the ptecincts of Kamaic on the cast 
bank^ headed by the vixier Kbaemwese, other 
members of the palace and Pesiur himself. 

As a resnit of the investigation an inspcctEon of 
the pyramids, graves and tombs was undertaken 
by the commission. The itinerary of the inspectors 
can still be traced (Abbott Papyrus): from the 
river they went up to the seventeenth-dynasty 
royal tomb« on the plain before Dra Abut Naga^ 
and to a number of private tombs a litdc to the 
north, The commission found that some of the 
tombs alleged to have been robbed were sdll intact^ 
but that of Sekhemre Sebekemsaf, a king of the six¬ 
teenth dynasty^ was found plundered. So also was 
the tomb of his, a queen of Ramses jl Certain 
parties were arrested but not all were convicted. 
The report nf the commission was considered by 
the necropolis workers of the "West of Thebes" as 
a great victory: and the papyrus preserves some of 
the banter which the rejoiedng crowd hurled at the 
discomfortEd Pesiur. 

The incidents in the story present certain un¬ 
resolved problems; it is possible that the acquittals 
were due to bribery. Certainly the general ajr of 
satisfaction Was not borne out by subsequent 
events. Among tombs plundered adier year sixteen 
were the tombs of Sed 1 and Ramses n, two of the 
most powerful of the nineteenth-dynasty pharaohs^ 

Though no other texts contain such a detailed 
glimpse of the background of the mvestlgatioos, 
we read of examinations of alleged thieves, lists of 
spoil and many condemnations. The bst of the 
series is dated to year six of the ■ "Repealing of the 
Births", a new system of dating inidated in the 
tcign of Ramses xi, heralding apparently the oHidal 
policy of a vigorous restoration of public order. 
The robberi© however did not cease and it was 


considered cieoessafy in the tvt'coty-hrsi dynasty 
(about 1050 B.c,) to move the royal mummi© from 
^ek tombs in the Valley of the Kings and bury 
them devoid of jewellery in wooden cofftns in 
secret each©. It was from one of these, that at 
Deir el Bahri, that the magniheent series of royal 
murnmi© now in the Cairo Museum was recovered. 

The pard© to the robberi© were drawn from 
the artisans and minor officials in the employment 
of the ©tace of Amun connected with the great 
mortuary tempi©. Later some of the workmen of 
the village of Deir el Medinah who constructed 
the tombs were also involved. The robbers worked 
in small gangs, penetrating into the tombs by 
forcing passag© through the Iim©tone. The chi^ 
objective was the metal (gold, siIvct, bronae, cop¬ 
per) which formed part of funerary equipment and 
in thek attempts to gain it the robbers rcgulatly 
burnt the woodwork to which It was attached. The 
metal was melted down or broken up into small 
piec© and divided into shar©. Though there was 
no stamped coinage in Egypt at this period, goods 
were regularly evaluated against a weight of metal 
and the metal could be used in commercial trans- 
actiona- Wc read in the depositions how the metal 
was disposed of by the gaogs^ for instance to 
purchase bread or land, or a slave. Undoubtedly 
the scale of the robberi© reflects the dediiung 
prosperity of Egypt after the d©th of Rams© nt 
and the consequent economic hardship and sharp 
rise m the price of grain. The ckculation of the 
stolen metal must have assisted in the general lu- 
Bation and this probably as much as anything is the 
reason for die vigour of the iiiv©dgarions. 

The method of e xami n ation was simple: an ac¬ 
cused brought before the court, if he did not con- 
f©s^ was subjected to torture, either by h©ting 
the so!© of his feet or by twisting his ^ms. The 
appLi©tion of these methods usually induced a 
change of mind on the part of the culprit. He would 
call out, “Stop, I will tell all". If his subsequcnc 
statement was not considered satisfactory* furthec 
torture was adnfunlstered with the r©ult that usual¬ 
ly the accused not only fully conf©sed his part iu 
the Incident but also disclosed the names of bb 
confederaE© and his share and disposal of the loot 
Occasionally one rads the laconic entry that an 
accused was examined, found not guilty and re¬ 
leased^ The records do not contald the sentences 
passed upon the guilty; but the defendants sw^ 
to tell the truth on pain of banishment to Nubiii 
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Plate X VI. Tomb of TuTAjficrtAML'.v: under the entrance to the tomb of Ramses VI, 
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Plate 146 . U r : fragments pieced together ^hJeh telf how the building of the Ziggurat was 

undertaken. 
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Plate i 47, Chitrles Leonard Woolley (1880-1960), photograph. 
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Plate 148* Zi wiy^. i goU bracdct with Jitm head teminals, from Ziwirfc, aboyt 700 b.c. 
f Af^/rfl/w/zV^a-jf fi/" Ari^ Y^rk^ l^md by Aih$ait 
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Plate 149. Eimbabwl : the walls of the western temple showing the round turrets and one of the monoliths which dternated 

with them. 
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Plate i n- China akp Japan ! map showing principal sites. See also map of Eady Man. 
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Plate 1^7, Greece and the Easters' Mediterranean : map showing principal sites. 
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Plate i ^ 8. India : map showing piindpal sitses. 
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Platr I The Middle East: map showing pnncipaJ sites. 
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mutiJatioii or ^'bdog placed upon the wood", s 
rcfwdce perhaps to impaleciicnt or chainkig to a 

Toola^ Stone, iyj Stone toob. 

Tote or Totque. A necklace of twisted mctaL 

Totem^ A totem may be desedbed as die guardian 
spirit of a unit of iuiman organization sucb as the 
rlfln or tribe^ It t^n be a plant, an insect, an animaii 
a bird, or even, though raiely, some mythical enti¬ 
ty- The members of the elan regard themselTcs as 
being in a pardcidar lelationship with tbeir totem; 
It is not just a name or badge, as the Boy Scouts 
take an animal for their patrol name, but sometliing 
very much more. Indeed, they regard the members 
of the clan as being directiy related to the totem, so 
that it becomes abhonent even to think of killing 
it; nor would they dream of eating it, even though 
it may be an animal or plant that can be used as 
fcod. 

The possession of a common totem binds the 
members of the dan together in such a dose re¬ 
lationship that a very frequent consequence is that 
they arc forbidden to mtcrEnarcy, and the young 
men have to seek their wive^i from outside the 
clan, a practice which is known as exogamy. 

Such beliefs in the existence and power of totems 
arc to be found among primitive peoples at the 
present day. It cannot, of course, be proved that 
they existed in similar form among prchJstooc 
peoples, hut it is extremely probable that they did. 
Certainly, when civilization began in Bgypt^ the 
nomes sEem to have sometimes adopted names 
which have a totemic origin. It appears probable, 
for insiancc, that Elephantini and Hierakonpalia 
(Falcon-town) refer to the areas acknowledging 
the elephant and the fdcon respectively as their 
totems, 

Totonac Culiure,w Mexico. 

Tower of Babel^ seg Babylon d'WZigguiat 

Tower-^tombij jze Palmyra. 

Xw-k icu' Is situated south of Tourane, in central 
Viet-Nam. No buildings remain at the site which 
was oQce the capital of the Cham kingdom from 
A.D. 6oy until It was moved further southwards in 


Trrpartrun^ 

the tenth or eleventh century under the pressure of 
attacks by the Vietnamese- It is situated in the heart 
of whac has been called the Cham holy land where 
Ml son and Dong-duing are also situated^ a 
region continually enriched by the kings of various 
dynasties who added new temples there. The 
importance of Tra-klcu lies in the rich collection 
of statuary and carved stone-work which was 
found there and which is now largely housed at the 
Museum of Tourane. The material shows a re¬ 
markable unity ofst^^le, and probably belongs mostly 
to the tenth century a.d., which seems to have 
been a high period in Cham art. In addition 
to anthropomorphic statuary, there arc lions, 
usually treated in what may be described as a 
heraldic manner, and superb depbants wbieh com¬ 
bine a high degree of naturalism with a weJI- 
toncelved idcalizatioa. Figures of dancers reveal 
the sculptors^ skiU m the presentation of move¬ 
ment, while the treatment of ascetics conveys a 
real sense of dctachmeni and meditation. The use 
of a breast motif Od horizontal features of altars 
and pedestals is common, and seems to owe 
nothmg to Indian art tradition. Small scenes are 
often vivid and valuable for tbe material culture 
revealed. One Scene shows two men playing polo. 
The figures of divinities, while their themes are of 
Indian origin, show a marked ability to treat them 
in a wholly native tradition. In the whole art of 
Tra-k"icu there are signs of an Indonesian strain 
which may in part be due to Javanese inHuences, 
which is very dear in the contemporary architec¬ 
ture of [Mfson Ai] - but it is also probable that 
this strain Owes somethicig to a wider Indonesian 
connection, since the Chams belong to the Indo¬ 
nesian group. 

Transliyinaiice. Transferring live-stock from one 
region to another according to the season of the 
year. 

Tf ee^ring I>atirig- This technique, which has been 
practised for a long time, depends on counting 
the number of "rings^^ within the trunk of a tree^ 
one “ring” representing a ycar*s growth. Though 
of limi ted application, it can be of considerable 
value on sites where fossilized trees are present. 

Trepanning or Trephining- An operation for 
removing part of the ^ne of the skull; it was done 
in Neolithic times by scxaplng the bone with a 
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fliitt knife to produce 3. round hole. Astonishingly, 
the patient did not dwft)'S. die. In at lea^i one case 
the bone healed during life. 

Tres Zapotes, srff Mexico^ 

Troy. In Tht //w;/Homer describe^ the fought 
by Agamemnon, king of Mycenae^ and othec 
Achaean princes against Tcoy^ The site of Troy 00 
the Aegean coast of Asia Minor was lost to history 
untii the German amateur archaeologist^ Heinrich 
SchUemann, discovered it in 1871 near the mod^ 
em spot known as idissarlik. 

Further excavations since then have revealed the 
remains of nine settlements stratified one above the 
other. Asa result Troy provides us with the fullest 
picture of Bronze Age development in western 
Asia Minor in the remains of its successive cities^ 
though earlier remains have recently been found at 
Kum Tepe nearby^ and at Poliochni in Lemnos. 
An important settlement^ contemporary with Troy 
i^ has also been excavated at Thermi In Lesbos. The 
first city of Troy belongs to the first half of the 
third mfilenniijm B.c. It is strongly fortified, and 
includes a small “p^cc^^ of a chief or king, though 
its greatest diameter is only fifty-four yards. 

Troy ti is an important setriemeni, belonging to 
the second half of the third millennium b.c. It 
lasted a long time, and went through several 
phases, but it still seems to represent the fortress of 
a local chi^bin rather than a fuli-scak dty* I<Jevcr- 
theless, it was rich and pfosperous, and before the 
end it had become a city in the economic sense. 

Metal was used already in Troy i for the manu¬ 
facture of trinkets, tools and w'eapons, but by 
Tro-y II times it w'as possible to use it mote ex¬ 
tensively, and to manufacture metal vases also^ 
Bronze, gold, silver and lead were all employed, 
and demonstrate the wealth and ^-Buug trade 
connections of the setdement. The ruler's palace 
was much larger than before and was built oo the 
plan of the Ho-mcric meguroii, consisting of a 
rectangular hall with a central hearth, approached 
through a deep porch. Troy 11 was ultimately de¬ 
stroyed by enemies, and mui^ of our knowledge of 
its wealth comes from the numerous hoards of 
metal-work and Jeweller)' hidden by the inhabitants 
before the catastrophe. The most famous of these 
is the so-called ^'Treasure of Priam'* found by 
Scblicruann. A fine hoard of similar ty-pe has re¬ 
cently come to light at Poliochni. 


The three succeeding setdements were not so 
Important or powerful as Troy n, but Troy vi 
which began round about 1^00 h.c+ saw the central 
citadel surrounded by a line wall of ashlar masonry 
w'itha pro nounced batter. Indo-European-Speaking 
people were moving w'cstward into the Aegean 
about this time and seem to have setded in Tioy, to 
judge Eom the fact that large quantities of the 
bones of the horse, previously unknown on the 
site, have been discovered at this level, for the 
horse is associated with the Indo-European. It is 
interesting in this connection to note that Homer 
in Th I/iiid describes Hector as '^tamet of horses^'. 

Troy V had been a settlement of small houses. 
Troy VI was much more Imponant, with a central 
royal stronghold of concentric temces. In the 
middle there presumably stood a palace, but noih- 
ing remains ro show if this were so, since all the 
buildings were destroyed to make way for later 
buddings. The whole city was violently destroyed 
by an earthquake and fire round about iBoo bx- It 
is doubtful whether this was the city of which 
Homer speaks Ln ///W - though many people 
believe it to be - for the traditional date for the 
Trojan war is some six hundred years later. It is 
held, however, that the rebuilt city of Troy vi came 
to a fitkal end as a result of an earthquake about 
1100 B.c. The settlement known as Troy viia is io 
fact probably that spoken of by Homer. 

Alexander the Great did his best to revive the 
dty but, though it passed through soepe fine 
phases both then and in the kter Roman period, 
the settlement decayed and finally disappeared for 
centuries until excavated by Schliemann. {Stt 
MedUeneiciean, the Eastern.) 

TuiL Soft volcanic rock. 

Tule SpiingSj Nevada^ America, Early Man in* 

Tumbian Culture, Sangoan, 

Tumulus (plural-tumuU^. A burial mound. The 
term is now bocorrung obsolette Barrow). 

Tun-huang. This oasis to the west of Su-chow in 
Kansu, China, served for a number of centuries as 
a lOadhcad and entrepot for two of the main 
lOUtes of Euxasiatic trade. It was a cosmopolitan 
centre thiciugh which nmny ideas from the west 
reached China, and through which Chinese prod- 
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nets and cultuit reached the west. It ’was in e^st- 
ence and a centre of Buddhism before the iifth 
cxntufj' A^o. (some of the translators of Buddhist 
texts into Chmese were natives of this region) and 
condnued undJ the teoth centur)% though its im- 
porcuice dimiriished in the eighth century under 
Tibetan threats. Some idea of its size can be gained 
from the report chat in the fifth century **50^000’*' 
families were removed from this region by the 
victorious T*o-pa (Toba) armies of northern WeL 
The main feature of the re^on is the hundreds of 
caves with Buddhist paintings^ made famous in 
Europe by the work of Paul Pelliot and Sir Aurel 
Stein. These paintings show at the beginni n g 
strong western, iofiuetices, from India and from the 
Middle East, but the Oiinese artists absorbed these 
foreign strains and incorporated them into a native 
tradition which dominated the Later period^ and 
’which important for the history of Buddhist 
art in China* The ’work on silk and wcKxl as well as 
on paper is remarkable for its highly professional 
competence, and it is clear that the school of Tim- 
huang’was of the very highest class. In addition to 
the mural paintings, on plaster on the rock walls, 
a very small nunnibcf being true fresco, an enor¬ 
mous quantitj^ of manuscripts of every sort, though 
predominantly Buddhist, was collected here. Large 
numbers of documents which throw light upon 
economic and administrative matters provide a 
major ^urce of knowledge for the history^ of China 
and the central Asian trading and political systems. 

Tutankhasinuii, Tomb of. In his book* TAa Tsjwb 
qf How^ard Carter, the eicavator* de¬ 

scribed his discovery: “We were preparing lo leave 
the Valley [of the Kingm at Luxor in Egypt] and 
tcy^ our luck elsewhere; and then — hardly bad we 
set hoc to the ground in one last despairing elfort 
than we made a discoven’ which far exceeded our 
wildest d^eams'^ The first indication of the where¬ 
abouts of the tomb was a flight of steps cut into the 
rock. After ten years" searching Carter and his 
patron, Lord Carnavonp had been rewarded. Carter 
continued his story: “With trembling hands I made 
a tiny breach in the upper left hand comer (of the 
outer door of the tomb]. Darkness and blartk space 
as as an iron testing-iod could reach showed 
that whatever lay beyond ’was empty* and not filled 
[with rubble] like the passage we had just cleared. 
At first I could see notl^g^ the hot air causing the 
candle £amc to flickcTj. but presently^, as my eyes 


TufaitkhajTTtm^ Tomb of 

grew accustomed to the light, details of the room 
within emerged slowly ftom the mist, strange 
animals, statues and gold - everywhere the gEnt of 
gq^d"^ 

Carter was looking into the first room only of 
the tomb in which were piled all the persona] 
effects of the king which he would need in the neit 
world. Robbers had entered the tomb within a 
short time of the funeral and, in their search for 
articles which they could easily remove, had turned 
cventhing upside down. Offi cial s in charge of the 
necropolis had attempted to tidy this room and to 
secure the tomb from furthec violation. No other 
hand had touched the seals on the door unti) 
Carter removed them in November l^aa. Such a 
hoard of treasure had never been known in the 
history of Eg^^tology and great public iniciest 
was aroused by the discovery. 

For ten months Carter and his helpers, who in¬ 
cluded skilled draughtsmen and chemists from 
Egypt and America, worked at drawing, photo¬ 
graphing and preserving the multitude of objects 
in this room which was known as the Antechamber, 
The king*s chariots and armoury, furniture inlaid 
with gold, ivory and coloured glass^ caskets of 
jewellery and clothing were piled upon each other. 
A portrait of the king with his queen, Ankhesen- 
amun, decorated the back of a golden throne. 
Tutankbamun was shown seated nonchalantly upon 
another throne while the queen anointed his shoul¬ 
der with ojL Behind them was the suo^s disk with 
rays terminating in human hands, the symbol of 
the cult of AtOft practised by Akhnaton, Amen- 
hoEcp IV, in his capital at Tell el Amama. This 
throne belonged to the Amama days, and King 
Ay, who buried Tutankhamun, did not erase this 
hcrcdca] symbol. 

Hunting appears to have been a favourite pas¬ 
time with the king. His bow, decorated with the 
heads of nine captives* the traditional enemies of 
Egypt, was found in liic Antechamber. A picture 
of the king accompanied by his queen shows him 
fowling, with his lion-cub standing besrde him. 
His prowess in war was another subject frequently 
used for decoration^ but k is unlikely ihat he ever 
set foot outside Eg>T^' However^ scenes of massa¬ 
cre were the traditional embellishment for royal 
possessions and monuments^ and Tiitankhamuri 
chose imaginary battle scenes for decorating his 
caskets and weapons. 

By February 1913 the Antechamber was cleared 
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of obiects and the long postponed opening of tbe 
door into the burial chambec took place- Outer 
described his first view of it in these words: 
” Within a yard of the doorway, stretching as far as 
one cotdd see and blocking the entrance to the 
chamber^, stood what to all appearance was a solid 
wall of gold*^ 

The '*wall of gold" was the outer^post of the 
shrines containing the sarcophagus and the royal 
mummy, Engraved on the gold covering of the 
shrine were the magic texts and symbols which 
Tutankhamun would need to protect him on his 
journey through the undcrworlcL In the Anle- 
ebamber the mourners had placed the everyday 
things he would need when he arrived at the end of 
his journey; in ibe Budal Chamber and between 
each of the coverings of the sarcophagus w^ere the 
magic things he would need during his journey p 
S even magic oars lay ready to fecry him across the 
waters of the Underworld. Lamps made of trans¬ 
lucent caldte, With delicately carved supports in 
the form of lotus stems, were provided to light his 
path. The silver trumpet w'hich may have been 
carried before him wtra he revieivcd his armies 
lay beside the shrine. Jars of perfume and un¬ 
guents, made in delicate shapes^ were ready for the 
king to use. Four shrines covered the sarcophagus 
and vfben the lid was raised: gasp of wonder¬ 

ment escaped our lips a golden efbgy of the 
young boy king, of most magnificent workman¬ 
ship, filled the whole interior of the sarcophagus^^. 
On bis brow had been placed a small wreath of 
dowers, perhaps a tribute from bis queen^ 

The tomb was again closed and the task of 
opening the cofiins containing the royal mummy 
was left untU November 1^14. 

Three coffins covered the body and each was 
decorated with gold and glass inky depicting pro¬ 
tective deities. Bach coffin bore an effigy of the king 
represented as the god Osiris* The inncmiost cover¬ 
ing was a life-size mask, placed over the bead and 
shoulders, made of beaten gold* On the mummy- 
bandages weie plaques bearing the utterances 
of the gods who waited for him in the netherworld: 
‘^Thy soul hveth; thy veins are firm* Thou smellcst 
the air and gocst out as a god ... Q Osiris Tutankh- 
amun". 

Inside the bandages were many personal be¬ 
longings of the king each associated with a religious 
or political role: his dkdem, jewelled collars, 
amulets made of semi-predous stones, his gold 


dagger decorated with bunting scenes, and his iron 
dagger in its golden case « a treasured possession in 
an age when copper and hronae were the hardest 
metals known - rings, bracelets, pcctorab (breast¬ 
plates) in the form of symbols of eternity or the 
gods or goddesses of Egypt. The bead "tails” used 
in certain rituals were fixed to gold girdles and 00 
his feet were sandals made of sheet gold embossed 
to resemble wickcr-worlL After detailed examina¬ 
tion by anatomists and chemists the royal mummy 
was returned to the Burial Qumber - there to 
remain. 

Two rooms had not yet been esplored^ they 
were a Treasury, which the e^cavAEors had seen 
when they first entered the Burial Chamber hut had 
boarded up while working on the shrine and the 
coffins, and another room which led off the Ante¬ 
chamber and contained more fiimituxe and pet- 
sonal possessions of the king. 

The entrance to the Treasury was guarded by a 
figure of Anubis seated on a gilded coffer resting 
on long canying-poics. The purpose of this toom 
was to house the great golden canopy for the 
Canopic Chest which stood gleaming opposite the 
doorway. Facing inw^ds on each side of the chest 
were life-ske figures of four goddesses, their arms 
outstretched to protect the akbaster chest on which 
wttc Carved the same four goddesses - IsiSj 
Nephthys, Neith and Selkis. 

Gilded statuettes of the king performing ccie- 
monies connected with the myth of Homs and the 
myti:^ of the hereafter w'cie found, and statuettes 
of many Egyptian gods all having some niagic in- 
fiuence to bdp the king in his after-life. There were 
model boats for transport and models of baking 
and brewing to provide the means of making food 
after the joints of meat and other offerings m the 
tomb had been consumed. Robbers had found this 
room and ransacked the delicate wood and ivory 
boxes for jewcUeryj but nearly half had escaped 
their attendon. A large number of uahabti figures 
of the king, housed in boxes, were stored here and 
in the Annexe, 

Among the finds of greatest human interest in 
the tomb were the mummified remains of two stili- 
bom infants, presumably the children of Tutan¬ 
khamun and Aifikhescnamun, and a lock of half of 
Queen Ti, wifeof Amenhotep m and grandmother 
of Ankheseoamun, The lock was encased in the 
innermost of four model coffins together with a 
gold statuette of Amenhotqi! m. 


In the Ust room entered the excavators m 
their fifdi season no attempt had been made bv the 
necropolis officials to restore order - even the foot¬ 
prints of the plunderers remained visible on a bow- 
case, The room, called by the excavators the An¬ 
nexe, was a store for irnguents and oils, wine and 
food. Amid the confusion of ^len fats and baskets 
stood the rdlgious throne and footstool of the 
king. On the back-panel of the ebrone was the 
emblem of the Aton cult, picked out in fklcaoc, 
glass and coloured stones on a gold background. 
The seat was made of ebony inlaid with ivor}\ Oxj 
the footstool, made of wood overlaid with violet 
glazed potter}', were inlaid figures of the nine 
traditional enemies of Egypt. 

Since the tomb was not only much smaller than 
the tombs of his predecessors but also too small to 
hold adequately some of its furniture (c.g. the 
shrines) it has been suggested that Tmankhajnun 
may have intended to build a larger tomb and that 
he died before doing so. In design the tomb resem¬ 
bles the tomb of Akhnaton at A mama. Unlike the 
other royal tombs of its penod at Thehes^ the 
walls, apart firom the sarcophagus chambetp are un- 
decorated. Equally unusual for a royal tomb is the 
choice of subjects for the decorations^ They show 
the mummy of the king mside a coffin enclosed 
within two shrines being drawn on a sledge by 
twelve courtiers* the ritual of opening the mouth 
of the king in the form of Osiris being performed 
by his successor Ay, the king in the presence of the 
goddess. Nut* and the king followed by his ka 
(double) in the presence of Osiris. On another waU 
are two scenes: the arrival of the sun-god in the 
underworld and! the king in the presence of the 
deities Hathor and Anubis. 

The tomb of Ay had very similar dccoradons and 
both tombs share the peculiarity of being the only 
royal combs which have scenes, like the transport 
of the tnummy, w*hich are not strictly of a religious 
character. In this respect they resemble more n^ly 
the private tombs of the period. Their style is much 
influenced by the artistic conventions of Amamap 

Perhaps Turankhamun had been preparing for 
himself die large rock tomb near that of Amenhotep 
TJTj but died before it was ready. Ay buried hiTn in 
the smaller tomb^^ which may already have been 
hewn, but not “decorated” for Ay himself. Ay in 
due course v.'as buried in the tomb begun by 
Tuiankhamua, which suflTered the fate of all the 
other royal tombs. 


Tjr^ 

The importance of Tutankhamun^s tomb hes in 
its being discovered almost intact. Never before 
had archaeologists been able to see all the funcrarv 
equipmeut of a king massed together, although 
many royal tombs had been explored Here it was 
possible to observe models of the enacting of scenes 
described in the religious texts* However, no new 
Written matcdal was found and no historical docu¬ 
ments to help to elucidate this period of history p Sft 
colour pkte xvi, plate 14% p^ge 4^}, 

TuxtLa Statuette, ses Mexico. 

Tylissns. This Minoan site in northern Crete west 
of Knossos has no surviving remains earlier thaa 
the Middle Minoau penod (about zooo~i } }o B.C.), 
though it Is possible that it was already in use in 
Early hUnoaniimes (about ayoo-aoooB.c.). Several 
finds of interest have been made there; pieces 
of fresco of the ^iiddlc ^^linoan period on a 
miniature scale show boxers advancing. An in¬ 
scribed clay figurine belongs late in the period^ as 
also does a simU bronze statue of an elderly male 
votary. A hoard of gigantic legless cauldrons is of 
the Late Minoan era (about i} j 0-1100 b.c*)p There 
are indications of a break in habitation in Late 
Minoan times, probably as a result of the same 
catastrophe that overtook many Cretan cities at 
that rimcH A Late blinoan ciemadGU burial here 
constitutes the first of this kind in Crete* The tomb 
may be that of a foreigner since there are no other 
examples in Crete until the succeeding period. 

Type^fiite. Objects belonging to a common cul" 
tufc are usually named after the site ac which they 
were Erstfound, e.g. Auriguaciaii, Magdalenian- 

Typology is the method the archaeologist uses to 
follow' the way in which prehistoric man gradually 
improves his weapons and tools, sbwly making 
them more efficient and functional (or^ sometimes* 
allowing them to degenerate), his essential con¬ 
servatism cetams features from generation to gen¬ 
eration* and so enables the archaeologist to arrange 
artifacts in a scheme of gradual development (jw 
A rchaeology). 

Xyre* A famous city of the ancient Fhoeiucrana* 
Tyre was situated on a promontory on what is now 
the Ijebanese coast, twenty-five miles south of 
Sidon. Its fame rested on its power as a staport. 
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3 flourishing port under Egypnan protec¬ 
tion in the eighteenth dyna^tyj it established close 
trade relations with Israel in the time of Solomon. 
The coming of the Assyrians to the Phoeoiemn 
coast and the gro^^h of factions within Tyic re¬ 
duced its power ; Dido^ leader of one faction^ left to 
found Giithagc^ and T^re hnaliy succambed to 
Sennacherib. By retreating to Its island^ howcvfir, 
and destroying the causeway linking this widi the 
mainland, T>Te successfully resisted Nebuehad- 
ncaaar, and on the island a new T>re grew and 
prospered. Alexander the Great subdued the dty 
after constructing a huge mole, but it revived and 
flourished under the Seleucids and Romans. It was 
an archbishopric in Christian times but feU to the 
Arabs in a.d. 6ji6* It was finally abandoned by the 
crusaders in la^r and was destroyed by the Mos¬ 
lems. The remains of the dty were looted or buried 
under sand and sea. Underwater foundadons, pos¬ 
sibly of the andent harbour, have been studied and 
photographed. The Tyrian purple dye made from 
the mollusc Afmx was an important 

manufacture in Roman times- Tyrian coinage was 
widely current from the fifth century b+c. 

TzoUdn^ stf iViaya and ^fjexjco, 

U 

Uguic, jge Ras Shamia. 

Uncials. A form of writing in which the letters arc 
printed separately in a manner resembling modem 
capital letters, and not run together as in cursive 
writing. 

Uniformity^ Principle of, ive Lydl, CharJcs+ 

Ur lies nine miles west of Nasiiiych on the River 
Euphrates in southern Iraq about two hundred 
miles from the Persian Gulf It is locally named 
Tell d-MuqaJyar f"mound of bitumcn‘*J from the 
siity-foot-high ruins of the zlggurat which still 
dominate the desolate site- 

In ifi 54 J. RTaylor^ British Consul at Basra, dug 
into the mound to find inscriptions at the base of 
the ziggucat. Since from these the place was identi¬ 
fied wi^ of the Chaldees^\ the biblical home 
of Abraham, great interest was aroused. More work 
was done there both by the University of Penn¬ 
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sylvania and the British Museum (i9i8-’i9) and 
with such success that full operations by a joint 
eipedldqn of the two institudons were started. 
Work was carried on systernatjcally during 1921-34 
under the direction of Mr (later Sir) CL. Woolley 
with outstanding and spectacular results. 

Deep soundings to virgin soil showed that Ur's 
carhc^t inhabitants lived in a village of huts with 
reed walls emted with mud, similar to some of the 
local marsh Arabs today* They used flints, made 
clay figurines and richly decorated pottery called 
Al^Ubaid ware after a nearby sice first cleared by 
the same expedition. These peoples traded with 
distant pbces until they wete cut off by a severe 
flood which deposited three to eleven feet of silt 
over most of the lower site- As abruptly as the level 
of occupation thu$ ceased so it began again with 
similar tii'pes of artihicts. This flood, Woolley be¬ 
lieves, covered the whole of low-lying Iraq and was 
the Great Flood mentioned in the Gilgameah 
Epic, in Sumerian texts and in the Bible- The levels 
above the flood were named after the characteristic 
pottery,^ building techniques and gfavc-goeds 
known from other sites as Uruk and Jemdet Nasr. 
In the later period, about 3000 b.c., there were al¬ 
ready traces of a ziggurat, and inscribed tablets, jar 
sealings and seals were found. 

While clearing a cemetery area to the south-west 
ofthetemenos orzigguratpbtform in 1911 Woolley 
first came upon the royal cemetery which was 
finally cleared in 1917-30, The upper graveSs long 
lost beneath the rubbish pits of the subsequent city, 
could be cdearly dated by seals and jnscriptlons to 
the dynasty of Agade. Below them tombs of the 
early dynasty lit (about 2500 b^c.) were found, 
many unfortunately robbed, for here, as in Egypt, 
professional tomb robbers had been at work. Some^ 
howeveij were intact and in the finest of the private 
graves, that of Mcs-kaiam*shar, his golden-^hafted 
spear lay by the head with gold-mounted daggers, 
an axc-hcad and other jewellery at the side. His 
engraved helmet of beaten gold, one of the finest 
examples of Sumerian art, still lay on the rotting 
skuU. 

In sixteen royal brrck-gcavcs the deceased was 
generally found to have been accompanied In death 
by attendants. The number varied from six to 
eighty* The most spectacular shaft grave opened 
was that of Abargi and Queen Shubad- The bodies 
of sixty-four ladies of the court and four harpists in 
ceremonial dress and jevrels lay near the rernains of 
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the wooden sledge used to carcy the queen's body 
into the tomb. The asses that dtew i t had been skin 
and then their drivers^ with the whole assembly, 
had taken poison and been Lai d out before the tomb 
was sealed. It is iatetesting to note that the very 
men who dug the shaft for Shubad had plundered 
the adjacent tomb of her husband Abargi and 
rescaled its vaulted roof to conceal their entry. 

Fortunately the contents of Queen Shubad's 
grave were found unrobbed thougb flattened by 
ihe weight of overlying debris. Now restored^ the 
queen's head-dress, jewelleq^, four inlaid lyres, a 
pair of statues of standing goats niade of gold, 
lipis-kzuli and white sltdi^ and many objects and 
vessels of gold and silver are among the finest an¬ 
tiquities yet discovered in ancient Mesopotamia. 

These royal graves are no ei:ample of indiscrimi* 
natc massacre:, of fertility sacrUice, or of sombre 
pageantry to accompany the burial of some un¬ 
known personification of the god Tammus who U 
thought by some to have died and been mourned 
annually. The attendants were part of the grave 
equipment, as in the first dynasty in Eg>=pt where 
they were soon to be replaced by the elaborate 
models used as substitutes for the actual person 
when activated by magical spells. These men and 
women at Ur appear to have gone voluntarily into 
the grave in the hope of condnuing service fot ihek 
ruler in the next world. Among the Sumerians 
these rites were soon dropped and forgotten, but 
among other uomScniitic peoples in central Asia 
they were long continued, as is witnessed both by 
literature and by such discovenes as the tombs at 
Pasyrii^k of the fifth to fourth centuries u.c. Among 
Mongoloid races like the Ahoms of Assam the 
practice survived into the seventeenth century A.i>. 

Ur was to experience another period of splendour 
under the kings of the third dynasty (about it lo- 
aoi y B.c.) founded fay Ur^Nammu. He rebuilt the 
walled city, the ziggurac, Ehursag and the royal 
palace and many of the religious and public build* 
ings within the oval town which was protected on 
three sides by the Rivef Euphrates and wide canals^ 
More than tw-o thousand inscribed tablets described 
the active economic life and trade (as far as India) 
from which came the revenue for all this activity- 
The texts range from accounts of the offerings and 
taxes paid to Nannar (the moon god), the chief 
deity of the city who was also the principal land- 
owner, to school reports and Uterary worksp A 
victory' stele shows some of the military activity of 


Ur-Nammu when he controUed all of southern 
lraq+ The vaulted mausolca of Ur-Nammu, and his 
successors Shulgi and Ainaz-Sucn were cleared by 
Woolley. 

The subsequent levels of occupation show how 
slowly Ur recovered afier it had bsen taken over by 
the semi*nomadic Semiies about looo b.c. The role 
of capital passed first to Isin whose ruler Ishme- 
Dagan rebuilt a great house for his daughter 
Eoaonatum whom he dedicated as high-priestess to 
Nannar. His reconstruction of the ziggnrat and its 
Eerraces was continued by Waiad-Sin of Laisa. In 
1930—j I Woolley excavated about ted thousand 
square yards of the residendai suburb sOuth-easi of 
the temenoB. Most of the houses w'cic built in this 
Isiu-Larsa period and followed a convendonal pat¬ 
tern only varied by the exigencies of the sice. From 
the narrow streets the single gateway Led to an 
inner court from which opened teception, guest¬ 
rooms and servants' tooms^ kitchen, lavatory and 
stones. The family proper occupied rooms on the 
first floor leading off balconies over the open court¬ 
yard tind reached by a brick or wooden staircase. 
Some houses had private chapels, and La some the 
changing fortunes of their merchant ovrners can be 
traced by the expansion or contraction of the 
premises. A street chapel and school house were 
among the more unusual buildings uncovered^ 
Woolley estiinates that the city rnust have had a 
population of tnoic tfan a quarter of a milUon. 

In. 173 jB.c* Ur was again destroyed and for about 

three hundred years only squalid buildings seem lo 
have been built. Then in about i4oot l^urigaLsEU, a 
Eassitc king, devoted great efforts to restoring the 
Ningal Temple, the great gateway (Egishshirgal) 
into the sacred area^ and the House of Tablets* 

Ur saw few innovidons in its long subsequent 
history until the Chaldean kings* Nchuchadneazar 
IT set out towards the end of his life 10 rebuild Ur as 
he had his capital Babylon. The main temples were 
remodeUed on an open plan but it was left to his 
successor Nabonidus complete 

the work. The height of the zigguEat was increased 
by making it in seven stages instead of three as 
previously. TT^e Harbour Temple and the huge 
E-gi-pax building, or residence for his daughter 
Belshalti-Nannar, the sister of Bchhazzar^ now in¬ 
stalled as high-priestess, testify to Nabonidus^ re¬ 
ligious xeaL This lady used one roonn to house her 
antiquities^ among which were a carefully preserved 
ICassite boundary'* stone, part of a statue of Shuigij 
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king of Ur about 20 jS B.c,, as wdl as objects of the 
Larsa period and copies of inscriptions from the 
third dynasty of irhich the origjiids also survive. 
A small drum-shaped day object ’^ras inscribed 
with an inventory of some of these prizes and is 
thus probably the earliest known museum cata¬ 
logue. 

The neo-Babylonian buildings continued in use 
at Ur until the late Berdan period. The latest doc- 
uifient found in them was dated 316 b.c. About 
this time the Euphrates changed its course leaving 
theandent dty buried beneath the rubble and sand. 
Stt plate 146^ 4 ^^* 

Urartu^ The name Urartu was used by the Aaayriaiia 
to describe a land probably called Biainias by its in¬ 
habitants, lying north of Assyria and centred on the 
lake id eastern Turkey now c^ed Lake Vau. 

The annals of the Assyrian King Shalmaneser i 
record that at the beginning of his reign (early in 
the thiitccntb century b,c.) he maxchcd otl, and 
reduced, the whole land of Urartu, imposing 
heavy tribute on its people. His successor of two 
centuries later, Ashur-bel-kala, also claims to have 
marched on the land, and lists the cities which, no 
doubt (if the found in b:agments in the mips of 

Ashur on the Tigris, were complete), succumbed 
to him; and both King Adad-nirari ii (^12-091 
BhC-) and King Asbur-nasir-paJ (104-849 bxJ men- 
rion Uratri or Urartu in dejcribiog the eatent of 
their conc^ucsts. King Shalmaneser in (859-8i4 
Bx.), however, is the first to refer to a king of 
Urartu, in a campaign of 8 j6 bx, and Seduri, the 
Urartian leader mentioned by Shalmaneser twenty- 
five years later, is no doubt the Sarduri who is the 
author of the first mscriptiou of the Urartians them¬ 
selves, indsed in cuneiform writing ip the Assyrian 
language on blocks of stone forming part of a great 
platform set up below the Urartian capit^ of 
Vushpa on the dtadel of Van. 

The successors of Sarduri extended thdr king¬ 
dom by conquest in many dfr^dons, and mtn>- 
duced riicir own language (expressed in cuneiform 
borrowed from the Assyrians) to record both tbtk 
military successes and their dvU achievements. His 
son Ishpuini (probably coutemporary with ShamshJ- 
Adad V of Assyria, 8x4-01] bX») carried his arms 
as far south-east as the pass of Kelishin (on the 
modem Iraq-lranfironticr north-east of Rowandux)^ 
where, with his son Menua, he set up a bilingual 
inscription in his own language and in Assyrian; 
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and inscriptions of Meniia himself are found as far 
afield as Pain (on the Euphrates, nearly two hun¬ 
dred miles west of Van), where he records his 
subjecriug to tribute the king of Melitca (now 
Maktya), and near the Atas River beyond Mount 
Ararat (which seems to presence the name Ui^rtu) 
in the north-east» where be also claims to have 
reduced a city to tribute. 

Menua's son Argishd rtcoidcd on the side of the 
rock of the citadel of Van no less than thi rteen years 
of military campaigns, at least six of them against 
the land of Mana in the south-east near the Assy rian 
frontier; and si^ seasons of the reign of the contem¬ 
porary King Shalmaneser rv of Assyria (781-775 
BX.) are recorded as occupied wi^ campaigfss 
against Urartu. Aiglshri's son Sarduri iii claims to 
have leceived the submission and tribute of Melitea 
and to have conquered the land of Asburnirari v of 
Assyria (755-745 B.C.); but he was heavily defeated 
in the west in 743 b.c, by the Assyrian's successor 
TJgkth-PUeser rn (745-727 b.c.)^ and later driven 
back to his dtadel at Van. 

Sargern 11 of Assyria carried out an extensive 
campaign against Urartu (now under Russ, sou of 
Sarduri m) In 714 b.c., receiving or imposing sub¬ 
mission as he went, and on his return journey 
Eavaging the dty of Musasir in the south of the 
Urartian country and carrying oErich booty, much 
of it from the Temple of Haldi, the priudpai god of 
the Utamans, Rusa^s grandson Rusa 11 of Urartu 
nevertheless claims to have conquered lands far to 
the west ofVan; and he sent an embassy of greeting 
to king Asbut-bani-paJ of Assyria, who later re* 
ceived a similar embassy from Sarduri iv, one of 
the successors of Rusa n. Perhaps the last UrattiaQ 
king, about the end of the seventh century B.C., was 
Rusa III, son of Erimcna, whose name suggests 
that the Armenians, colonists, according to Hero- 
doma, of the Phrygians, were beginning to move 
eastward and to supersede the old dynasty of Urartu. 
The kingdom of Ararat still appears, howeveft 
among those called upon by Jeremiah to help in 
the destruction of Babylon; and the name of 
Urartu survives on a Babylonian day tablet dated 
as late as 410 b.c. 

The artistic ptofidcncy of Urartu^ notably in 
metal-working, attested by Sargon's account of 
the trasurcs of Musask, is displayed by material 
excavated at Topcafc Kale, near Van, including 
bronac shields bearing incised figures of lions and 
bulls, as well as h uman and animal figures in ivorj'; 
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and mudi light Is being thrown on Urartian life hy 
cicavatJODs at Karmir Blur* near Erivan in Soviet 
Arrncnifl* where more decorated broiLBc shields^ 
quiver?;, helmets^ arrows* harness, bowls* goblets^ 
and inscribed clay tablets arc among the cstensivc 
discoveries made in a citadcbbuilding of over a 
huodied rooms p But although the language of the 
Urardans is kciown to be related to the Hucrian 
language* it is sdD imperfectly understood; and 
although Assyrian InHuence can be leoognizcd in 
±cirart* its origins arc sdll largely unknown. 

Ur-Namniii* king of Uf in southern Babylonia 
about aooci b.c^, was the inaugurator of a line of 
five kings (the third dynasty of Ur) who ruled from 
that city over the whole land of the Sumerians and 
Accadtans (ie. the southern part of modem Iraq) 
and extended their power over the north of the 
country (Assyria) as wcU* and over a wide though 
uncertain territory both cost and west of this central 
realm. Under these kings was revived for a tune 
the supremacy of the Sumerians* which had been 
eclipsed both by the Semidc dynasty of Agade and 
by the century4ong oppression of the undvilizcd 
Gutkns, 

At first Ur-Namrnu was only governor of Ur 
Under the control of Utu-khegal* king of Umk (the 
biblical Erech), natiO'tial hero who had defeated 
the Gutians. But soon he appeared not only as in¬ 
dependent but as strong enough to subdue* Id his 
turn* the neighbouring cities and to carry his arms 
abroad. Unfortunately there are no historical 
records of his reign* only a few formulae giving 
names to his years (he reigned for eighteen)^ and 
most of these refer to dvil or religious occasions. 
One* however* reads “year when Ur-Nammu the 
king made straight the way from below to above**, 
and this could possibly indicate* according to 
Babylonian phraseology* a victorious march from 
the Persian Gulf to the Mediterranean. It is also 
known, from the prologue to his kw'S, that early 
in his reign he defeated ^e ruler of Lagaah* an im¬ 
portant neighbouring dty. 

Babylonia has long been famed as the home of 
the earliest kgislarion* and a recent discovery has 
revealed that Ur-Nammu was the promulgacor of 
the earliest coUcction of laws at present known. 
Even the htde which remains of these is enough to 
prove that the form and also in part the contents of 
Hammurabt’a famous “code” (about ajo years 
kcei) were already traditional. U£-Nammu‘'t kws 


begin* like Hammuiabi^s* with a prologue; the 
gods* by a regukr tradition, conferred the kingship 
of Ur upon Uf-Nammu* who at once set himself to 
re-establish and reform the institudons of his city. 
He cleared the canals and revived navigation* 
regulated weights and measures* suppressed illegal 
practices of citordon, and championed the poor 
and defenceless against the rich and the oppressors. 
Of his laws only a few remain, much damaged; 
those which can be read concern charges of witch¬ 
craft, the recapture of fugitive slaves* and assaults 
on persons. Most of these provisions reappear with 
little diifercncc in the Hammurabi code. 

Construction-works were undertaken hy Ur- 
Nammu in various parts of his kingdom. He dug 
out many canals and thereby restored an important 
Overseas trade with the coontry of Magan. He ako 
restored temples and cults at Nippur and Urufc as 
well as in his own dty of Ur. There he has a ksting 
monument in the great surviving mass of his 
ssiggurat, recently excavated: its lowest pan* 
which alone survives* is a rcctangukr structure 
tapering upwards; it is finely built with a thick 
rcveiment of baked bricks* each beating the king's 
name; set in bitumen. Part of a stone relief set up 
by the king and found at Ur shows incidtots in the 
cotuse of diis work (Jw pkte 146* page 4^0 

Um People. A culture found in England in the 
BromEC Age, a feature of which was that the dead 
were cremated and their ashes buried in urns; it 
was the discovery of such urns which prompted 
Sir Thomas Browne to write his great classic* 
£7r!W 

Uruk, Sfi Sumerians. 

Uehabti figures* made of wood* stone or faience* 
generally measuring about four to nine inches in 
height are found in large numbers in aticienE 
Egyptian tombs. Their purpose seems to have been 
to act as substitutes for their deceased owner when 
the gods called on him to perform menial or tiring 
tasks In the aftec-Ufe. At some periods* these figures 
were inscribed with the following quotation from 
the sixth chapter of the Book of the Dead: 

"N. says; O Shabtil If N. is detailed for any 
tasks to be done there [in the underworld], as a 
man is bound* mayest thou be chosen instead of me 
on every occasion, namely to cultivate thefields^ to 
flood the banks [i.e. to water the fields]* to carry 
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awajr sand to the cast or to the west, then say thou, 
^Heream 

During the New Kingdom, when the Hnest 
ushahds were made, they were represented in 
mummified form and thus rcsenibled their dead 
owner* They also bore his name. Some of the 
ushabtis of Tutankhamun arc carved in the like¬ 
ness of the king. Implements for working in the 
fields are provided with some of the figures ^ these 
consist of a basket, hoc* pick, yoke and a water 
vessel. 

The placing of ushabtis in the tomb was a duty 
performed either by the rekdves or by the senrants 
of the deceased person. The number varied from 
one or two figures to about five hundred, 

Ushabti figures were probably first used in the 
First Intermediate period {about aaSo-2oj2 ax^). 
They were very rough and made of wax, and naked 
but for roughly-made bead-dxesses. Later the 
figures were represented as being wrapped in 
bandages in the same manner as the mummy, and 
were made of wood, stone or faience. 

Whatever the origin of the name, which is uti- 
certain^ it is dear that ushabtis formed an important 
part of the funerary patapheirtalia which were in¬ 
tended to provide the dead person with all the 
comforts he had enjoyed in this world and to pre¬ 
serve his identity in the next* 

Usher, James (i James Usher, or Us- 

sher, was Archbishop of Armagh^ Ireland, from 
r62j until his death. He wrote numerous books, 
one of which — A/rmr/ffj N^: Telfaj^err/j ~ 

worked out the age of the world from the infor¬ 
mation given in the Bible. According to his cal¬ 
culations the earth was created in the week which 
ended on Saturday, a a October, 4004 b.c. In 1701 
the printers inserted his dates in the Authorized, or 
King James, Version of the Blbie, and thereby 
gave tliem such authority that the early geologists 
met stubborn and bigoted religious opposition to 
their theories that the world was in r^ty many 
millions of years old. 
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Valley of the Kings^ The necropolis of Thebes 
lay on the west bank of the River Nile in Egjpt. It 
was here that the kings and queens of the cight- 
centb and otnexeenth d)'na5ties were buried, the 


kings at the northern end in the Valley of the 
Kings, and its neighbouring valley the Western 
Valtcy, and the queens and some princes at the 
southern end of the necropolis in the Valley of the 
Queens. The first of the kings to be burled in the 
Valley of the Kings was probably Amenhotep i. 
The tombs are carved out of the rock, and consist 
of a number of descending corridors and chambers, 
the final one of which contained the stone sarco¬ 
phagus. Corridors and chambers were decorated 
with religious scenes and texts, describing the jour¬ 
ney of the sun through the underworld. The tombs 
mark a radical departure in Eg>"ptian practice. In 
the Old and Middle Kingdoms the royal burial 
places had been marked by a pyramid; at Thebes 
it was partly the nature of the terrain whidi forbade 
the elaborate monumental consciucdon of an oW- 
st)Ic pyramid, arid it was undoubtedly the inten¬ 
tion of the pharaohs to conceal their actual tombs. 
The earlier tombs, like that for instance of Tuth- 
mosis in, arc remote in the valley and difficult of 
access. But later the intention of concealing the 
tombs completely was abandoned and the entrance 
was coDstructed with a sculptured la-gade. The 
tombs have always been one of the great attrac¬ 
tions for the visitor to Egypt; Strabo writing in the 
first ceniuri^ a.d. mentions forty as worthy to be 
visited. Only in one case, that of Tutankhamun 
have the tombs escaped the plunderer; the major- 
Jtj^ were violated within a short time of the inter¬ 
ment {jse Tomb Kobbery Papyri). 

Varves* When at the end of the lee Age the glaciers 
finally retreated, their melting released scdimeuc 
into lakes. The larger grains sank quickly^ the smab 
let much more slowly; each year therefore produc¬ 
ed one layer grading from coarse at the botiom to 
fine at the top, the thickness showing whether the 
summer was warm^ so producing thicker layefs* or 
cold. The colour often changes in the layers, so 
chat the band appears striped (from which came 
the name '^varve'\ from the Swedish for ^^banded" 
“ Counting the varves and correlati n g the 

data with that from elsewhere makes it possible to 
estimate dates very accurately. 

Ventris^ Michacd George Frands Few 

men achieve world-wide fame before reaching the 
age of thirty-five, yet Michael Veneris had done 
that when he was tragically killed in a roadaoddent 
He by profession an architect, and was highly 
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esteemed by his teachers and colleagues. But bis 
feme rcs^ts upon his dcciphennent of one of the 
prehistoric Minoan Scripts known as Linear B, an 
achievement which ranks his nacoe among the 
great pioneers of unknown scripts such as Grotc- 
fend^ ChampoUion and Rawlinsoti. 

Veneris was attracted to this problem while still 
at school in England by a lecture given by Sir 
Arthur Evans, Evans was convinced that the 
Minoan scripts contained the unknown language 
of the Minoan civilisation; and, despite the sub¬ 
sequent discovery in 1939 of Linear b tablets on 
the mainland of GreeoCp Ventris remained of the 
opinion that the language would prove similar to 
Etruscan, right down to his successful decipher- 
ment in 193He put forward this Eiruscoid 
theof)^ for the first time in an article written while 
he was still at school, and published in an American 
journal in 1940+ After the second world war. during 
which he served as a navigaior in the Royal Air 
Force* he resumed in his spare time the study of the 
scripts* and in persuaded ten scholars of in- 
tcrnadonal repute to contribute replies to a ques¬ 
tionnaire on this subject. The analysis of their 
answers* accompanied by Ventris^s own views* was 
presented in a masterly survey called Tki Alid- 
Cmfury which he had duplicated and 

circubted privately at his own expense. The next 
TOO years saw the publication of the texts of all the 
tablets found up to that time. Venrris now began a 
methodical analysis of the richer material which 
was becoming available, ckcukdng his results and 
suggestions in a remarl^ble series of tTtfrA 
by June 19 ji these had reached number twenty* 
comprising lyfi typed foolscap pages. This immense 
industry is the more notable when we remember 
that throughout this period he had regular pro- 
fessjonaJ work. 

The methods he employed are described in the 
account of Liueat b. The first hint of the Greek 
solution came in the last iVb/rf of i June, 

193 ^"Are the Knossos and Pylos tablets written 
in Greek Ventris still did not believe this sug- 
gesrion when he wrote the note, which he described 
as a “frivolous digrcssioa^% He had, however^ been 
led to it by the applicaiion of a sound method, and 
subsequent testing did not confirm his expectation 
the first tentative results would prove a 
chimera*\ Instead he rapidly found Large numbers 
of Greek words which yielded acceptable sense. 
His first public claim was made in a talk broadcast 
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by the B-B,C in July 1932. He now received en¬ 
couragement from some foreign scholars, and in 
EngL^d began to collaborate with John ChadwidcH 
The first detailed presentation of the theory was in 
an article endded "Evidence for Greek Dialect in 
the Mycenaean Archives”* published by the JsutrfM/ 
ef Stad/M for 1953. This was greet^ with 

acclaim by Greek scholars all over the world; and 
die early doubts were quickly silenced by the dis¬ 
covery of a new tablet at Pylos which* when de¬ 
ciphered* showed a Greek text agreeing closely 
with the ptetograms of vessels on it. 

This was the starting point of a new and flou rish¬ 
ing branch of Greek studies, which has already 
shed much light on prehistoric Greece* and has 
added some seven centuries to the historj' of the 
Greek Language. Vcncris's only printed book* Dansf- 
rrert/sm (1956)* written in collabo- 

radon with John Chadwickp was on the point of 
pubU^don ac the rime of his death. 

He was decorated with the Order of the Bridsh 
Empire in 19^3* received an honorary degree from 
the University of Uppsala* and was made an Hono¬ 
rary^ Research Associate of University College, 
London^ In 1956 he was awarded the first research 
fellowship given by the 

Viliafranchiarit stf Africa, North c/id Ain Hanech. 

Vbc, the Treasure oL Vlx is a village in northern 
France* about three miles north-north-west of 
Chadllon-sur-Seine (Cote-d^Or). Overiooking the 
village is a hill-fort, known loc^ally as Mont Lassois* 
where excavadofts had started as early as 19^9. This 
site was very' rich, especially in Early Iron Age 
finds* and yldded an immense quandty (one and a 
quarter milLton) of pottery sherds. However, it was 
not till 19^1 that burials were deliberately sought 
in the vicLnit}' of the hill-fort. In the foElowing y^r 
the escavators came upon a most spectacufer grave 
which illustrated the richness and power of the 
Hhlistatt aristocracy of northern France. The cir¬ 
cular burial mound of large stones wLJeh covered 
the grave had been forty-five and a half }^rds 
across, and about six and a half yards high. It seems 
10 have been built by the wayside* following the 
classical tradition* as it was only 130 yards from a 
prehistoric road. Although the mound or barrow 
was removed kter* the burial chamber was intact. 
Sunk beneath the old ground surfecc h was almost 
ten feet square, and lined with wockL The tomb 
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Tras intact, the wooden roof having soon collapsed 
and the waccr-iable having subsequently risen; the 
grave-gCM:>ds were theteforc magnifioefitly pre¬ 
served. 

The tomb itself was of an amazing richness. In 
one comer stood an enormous covered kracer 
(mJjung-bowl for wine) and placed around it in a 
profusion of wealth, a silver howl, Attic cups, a 
wine jug and three bronze bowls. In 

centre, with the head to the north, ky the body on 
a chariot-catriage, whilst stacked ne^dy along one 
side of the grave were the four detached wheels. 
The deceased, a young woman of about thirty years 
had been magnificently bedecked with Jewellery: 
bronze anklets, an addidonal bronac tore laid on 
her body, bracelets o-f schist and amber beads on 
her wrists; her clothes wxre fastened by bronze and 
iron brooches, a necklace of amber and dioritc was 
at her throat, and a golden diadem still on her 
head; the burial chariot itself had a blue and ver-^ 
mihon coloured drape embroidered with bron^se 
Ornaments. 

Thus must she have appeared on her last journey 
to the grave. But who was she? Ceftainly a Late 
Hallsiatt princess, but her closer identity remains 
hidden. She died about jcxj b.c.» foe the contents of 
the grave such as the wine-jug and brooches indi¬ 
cate this. The black figure and plain Attic cups can 
be dated to between j p and j zo b.c., and j i j; b.c^ 
respectively! and the large bronze bowl to about 
jao B.C. These are, however, treasured imports of 
dassical workmanship and are likely to have been 
kept for a few years before Ending their way into 
the grave. She lived in the period in France known 
as Hallstatt iib, which may have continued at least 
locally^ for some time after joo B.c. without any 
interference from the Later La Tfrnc i peoples. 

A chariot burial wag a rare honour among the 
Hallstatt peoples. Only gbeteen of this period are 
known in France, concentrated mainly in the north 
cast; of these Viz belongs to an even more select 
group of five Or SO royal tombs, so called from the 
richness of the graves, which included Greek and 
Etruscan imports and gold finery of Celtic work¬ 
manship. 

Such burials wcit aonnally under barrows with 
all the grave furniture wrapped in cloth, even the 
chariot wheels which were in any case ugually 
rituaJly detached, perhaps to signify that the vehicle 
was no longer for use in this world, A bronze bowl 
was the most common grave-good in these graves. 


Although rare, other female chariot burials have 
been found and this may reflect the positions of 
power which women held, often in their owm 
right* in Celtic society. 

The chariot, or more properly four-wheeled 
wagon, of the luxurious "eo>^"‘ type is in keeping 
with the rest of the burial. A very accurate ft- 
construction was made possible by the minute re¬ 
cording of all the parts of the decayed vehicle 
during excavation. This showed it to have had 
wooden w'heels of about thirty inches dtaractEr, 
each with ten spokes and a bronze sheathed hub 
The carriage was rectangular, four feet five inches 
long, surrounded hy a decotarivc brags balustrade, 
and had a vertical Tvooden back^ lined with fur. 
Four iron handies enabled the carriage to be easily 
detached from the chassJs. The shortness of the 
carriage meant that the princess must have been 
propped up against the back in a half-^reclimng 
position. This alone suggests that the chariot had 
ocher funcrions than that of a bier, and the com¬ 
plete absence of harness need not imply that it was 
only a processional vehicle drawn by men and not 
by animals. This wag the type of burial traditional 
to a nomadic w^arrior aristocracy. A vast group of 
Hallstatt chariot burials arc found in Europe, be¬ 
ginning in eastern Bohemia, spreading through 
Austria, southern Germany and Switzerland and 
ending in the French group* 

Tlie most spectacular of the Imports frocn the 
classical world is a vagi bronze kratcr widi volute 
handles, richly ornamented and decorated with a 
metope of applied metal figures on the neck. It is 
five feet three inches high, and weighs over 457 
pounds^ the biggest metal vessel known to have 
survived from antLquity% These large kraters were 
in any case veiy^ tare and fre^^uendy offered as 
presents on diplotnadc occasions. One sirniiar in 
size is mentioned by Herodotua as having been 
offered to Croesus, king of Lydia (5 60-j 46 
fay the Lacedaemonians. It seems to have been made 
in one of the Laconian colonies in southern Italy ^ 

Although an import, the solid gold diadem is 
less easily identified; consisting of a plain curt'ed 
gold bar terminating at each end in a lion^s paw 
clasping a poppy-head ball, and ornamented with 
a pegasus and filigree work, it seems to be of 
Greco-Scythian manufacture. 

From the Etruscan metal workers came an 
with a trefoil spout, one of the first to have 
been imported into France^ while &om Greece 
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itself came a small silvei bowl with a golden base 
and Attic pottery mduding a palmed cup of the 
**Dfoop^’ type. 

These imports illnstiate the scope of late Hall- 
statt ciade and the fashionable habit of buying a 
“ winc-set” (mi^r, pourcr and cups) to accompany 
the equally fashionable Greek wine* How strange 
the sophisticated design and technique of these 
classic^ Imports must have appeared to those ac¬ 
customed to the relative roughness and barbaric 
splendour of Halhtatt goods! 

Rich as this burial was it was not the only one at 
Vii; there seem to have been at least three others^ 
forming the cemeiet}- of the family or families who 
controlled the town of Mont Lassolsn This power 
must have been based on a control of the very 
trade of which the grave-gootls are such an elo¬ 
quent witness. 

W 

Wallace, Alfred Russel (18x3-1913)* In tSj8, con¬ 
temporaneously with Charles IJaraufij Wallace 
arrived at a theory of natural selection by “the 
survival of the fittest”. He commuiiicaced with 
Darwin and the same year they preseuted to the 
Linnacan Society In London a joint paper giving 
their views on the theory of evolution. 

Warka^ Kf Sumerians* 

Wait Pbiij„ Ui Laos. 

Weaving, lee Qothing^ 

Weep-hole, A drainage hole in a wall or a roof as 
a precaution against damp. 

Wheel, The invention of the wheel rcvolu- 
tioniaed transports It transformed the sledge from 
a vehicle that bad to be dragged over the ground 
by main force into one which ran comparadvdy 
smoothly and ^Uy. It was developed thousands 
of years ago in Asia, yet curiously enough, though 
the Pre-Columbian Americans produced high 
forms of civilization, the wheel was not known in 
Ame.rica until it was introduced from Europe in 
the siitecuth century a. d. 

^fhe wheel was probably developed originally 
out of the use of tree-trunks as rollers for trans- 


pordfig heavy loads. If the middle part of the trunk 
were chopped away to leave an aile with a solid 
wheel at either cud, this could be iLied underneath 
a sledge and so produce a wheeled vehicle. 

It is not known when this - if this is how" it did 
happen -- first took place. The earliest carts, being 
of pccishable wood, have disappeared, aud it is not 
ontO models or drawings appear that the archae¬ 
ologist can he sure of the existence of wheded 
vehicles. It may have come into use in the HsdaEan 
culture in Neolithic times but this is not dehnJtely 
established. It was certainly known among the 
SumerianB as wiy sis jjoo b.c+, and by 3000 B.c. 
was in general use thfoughour the eastern half of 
the Fertile Creacettt, The IndiiB Valley civiliza¬ 
tion possessed it by i joo B.C., and it appears in the 
Minoan civilization in Crete by iooo bx. and by 
about the same date in Asia Minor. The: Egyptians, 
however, who were so advanced in many other 
ways, did not use the wheel until their Hyksos 
conquerors introduced it in about 1650 b.Cp It 
appears in the Anyang dvilisition of China round 
about 1400 B.C- 

It might be eipected that the two main andent 
uses of the w'hccl-vertically for transport, horizon¬ 
tally for pottery making - would have come Into 
use sitnultaneously in a dvilization, but this did not 
ptove to be the case. The Egyptians used the wheel 
for making pottery^ a thousand years before they 
used it for transport* In Crete and uorthern Europe 
it was the other way round. Model enrts have been 
excavated in Crete which arc some two hundred 
years older than the first wheel-made pots. In 
northern Europe wheeled trausport appears round 
about rjoo b.c., but wheel-made pots not until 
some thousand years later. 

The earliest forms of vehidc known to us arc 
fwo-wheelcd carts, with solid wheels in one piece 
with the axle; the Latter was fastened underneath 
the body by leather straps. Such carts - oi-diawn, 
as they would have been in prehistoric times - arc 
stUI to be found in parts of the world today. Two- 
wheeled cam remdned much more popular than 
four-wheeled w'agoos because of the failure to 
evolve a method of making the from wheels pivot 
while turning a comer; even the Romans do not 
seem to have achieved this, though scholars are 
divided on this point, some thinking they did, 

Wiltoct Culture, jte Africa, East 0W Africa, Stone 
Age blan in South. 


W^oodfmge 

Wonders of die World, nt Seven Wonders of the 
World. 

Woodhenge is siryated in Wdtshire in England, 
ns^o miles north-KS£ of Stonehenge. In 19^5 Wing- 
Commander Insall, V.C., noticed^ from the air* con¬ 
centric rings of white chalk marks in the ploughed 
soil within the ditch. These were holes which had 
contained nmssive posts, up to three feet in diam- 
ctec. 

Excavation by B, G. and M. E. Cunnington: in the 
period i9i6“iS, revealed a bank and dicch sur¬ 
rounding six concentric rings of posts. The name 
Woodhenge was coined during this excavation. 
The bank was twen^-five feet wide and 2 jo feet in 
diameter from crest to crest. A berm (ledge) live 
feet wide separated the bank from an inner ditch 
which w'as shallow and flat-bottomed, being only 
seven feet deep but sixteen feet wide on the floor 
and thirty feet w'ide at ground level. To the north- 
north-east an lifidug causeway across the ditch 
formed an eotrance thirty feet wide. Short concrete 
pillars now^ mark the es^ct position of each post- 
hole in the interior. 

Here then was a religious monument small in 
sjxe^ but massive in demtL As the prehistoric wor¬ 
shipper came through the entrance and approached 
the centre he would firs t of all pass through a ring 
ofsbm'postSj then of thirt^'-twoposts^ then through 
the most massive of all* sixteen posts some three 
feet in diameter, then two rings of eighteen posts 
and finally one of tw'elve^ only thirty-nine feet m 
diameter. The most massive ring had had lamps 
cut to help in the fitting of the large posts into their 
boks. 

The religious function of this monument is* of 
course, unknown but it belongs to Class i of a 
group known in Britain as "henge monuments”, 
of which Stonehenge is the most famous. 

The uprights may have had lintels (like Stone¬ 
henge) but there is no evidence for this, nor were 
they arranged in pairs. It is suggested that the 
uprights may have supported the roof of a circular 
timber buildings 

The long diameter of die six ringx coinddes ap¬ 
proximately with the di recti on of the midsummer 
sunrise. On this line^ in the south-west segment of 
the innermost ring, a grave was uncovered. It had 
been hollowed out one fool into the chalk and in 
it lay the crouched skeleton of a chrcc-year-old gld 
who had been buried facing the midsummer sun¬ 


rise. The child^s skull had been cut open before 
burial and there were no grave-goods* All circum¬ 
stances point to a dedicatory^ or sacrificial rite, A 
similar burial seems to have taken place on the cast 
side of the monument in the bottom of the ditcli, 
w^here there w^as another shalJcw grave containing 
the crouched skeleton of a young male aduk and a 
cremated burial had been placed in the ditch. Two 
chalk models of Breton jadeite axes were also found 
and they also had a jadeltc votive significaxice. 

>STiat was the date of this sanctuary? In the 
lowest filling of the ditch* in the old curf-iine under 
the bank and in some of the post-holes, w^eie found 
numerous sherds of Rinyo-Oacton Ware. Beaker 
potter)' came only from the kcer silting. The site 
may therefore be assigned to the Secondary Nco- 
Hthlc culture, immediately after 200c B.c.; al¬ 
though it had later been used by Beaker People at 
a later stage. 

Woolley^ Charles Leonard (1830-1960), Sir Lecm- 
ard Woolley's disdnguished career as an archae¬ 
ologist and author began with the excavations of 
Corbridge w^hile be was Assistant Keeper of the 
Ashmolean Museum in Oxford (1905-07), But ex¬ 
perience in the Sudan at Buhen (1907-11} turoed 
his attention to tlie Middle East where, with T*E. 
Lawrence, he cleared the Himte dly of Carchfr 
mish (I91Z-T4, 1919) and explored surface reniains 
in SirtaL 

After two seasons' work at Tell el Amama 
for the Egypt HxpLoradoa Society he was chosen 
to direct the joint British Museum and Luiver- 
sity^ of Pennsylvania Expedition working at Ur 
of thcGtaldccs in Babylonia from 192 a to 1914, The 
long seasons^ work^ often in difEcnlt weather con¬ 
ditions, was amply rewarded. The complex of 
religious buildings which were uncovered ucai die 
iiggurat revealed many features of Sumerian 
architeaurc hitherto unknown. Tracing the history 
of the city back from its abandonment after Persian 
times to its prehistoric foundations, WooUey came 
upon the famous Royal Graves respkrtdeflt with 
Jewellery and fine objects mainly of the Early 
Dynastic ni period (about i joo P+C+)^ These be 
succeeded in recovering and-restoring at a time 
before the latest scientific techniques and aids were 
available. He traced a deposit of day which he 
attributes to the Flood mentioned in the Gilga- 
meeh Epic and in the Old T«iameot and deared 
a residential quarter of the city which^ with the 
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ihousiDds of cuneiform inscnpdons found, show¬ 
ed the daily life of the Sumedans and their suc¬ 
cessors. 

The discovcTtes at Ur, made widely known by 
Woolley's ludd writings and leaufes, did much to 
further interest in Mesopotamian archaeology and 
history. He constantly sought for new irtformatioii 
to fill in the numerous gaps in the growing know¬ 
ledge of the ancient MidcOc Bast and believed that 
all his archaeological work should be specially 
directed to this end. The need to find out the con¬ 
nection bettt'cen the Aegean, Cyprus, Greece and 
the known civilizations of Mesopotamia led him to 
work at the Syrian seaport of d-hlina (1^56) and 
at Tell Atdmrm (ancient Alakkh) during 193 7-^59 
and 1^46-4^. Although only partially successful in 
tracing the trade and cultural influences, the site 
provided new evidence of a small kingdom of 
mixed Semitic and Hutftan populations which 
Nourished dear Aleppo in the eighteenth and fif¬ 
teenth centuries b.c. 5m plate 147, page 476. 

Writifig,, jK Alphabet* 
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Yang-shao-The Neolithic Ymg-shao culture was 
^ apparently confined to the mciuntain regions of 
Honan Province in north-west China, and ivas 
perhaps the product of Turkic and Tibwd tribes 
living in these regions though it may have spread 
through the mountain system to parts of mainland 
south-east Asia and to the Philippines. The pottery 
is a fine brick-red ware, decorated in three colours, 
white, red and black, and a number of forms* 
nowbly tripods^ seem to be related to historical 
Chinese types which also occur in the bronze reper¬ 
toire. (T^s may, however, be due to the fact that 
the Yang-shao culture persisted until at least 700 
B.c, and its potters may therefore have copied 
Chinese metal vessels in their ceramics.) The Yang- 
shao- people made extensive use of jade in addition 
f to the moitr usual stone for their tools, the axes 
being of the rectangular c^'pe. Bone implements 
Were also founds Agriculture and catde'xaismg were 
the apparent basis of the Yang-shao economy. The 
potter)" has affinities with that of Kukuteni and 
Anau, but k is important to note that it is the later 
phases of Yang-shao which have the closets links 
with Anau, As the ea4:liest phases seem to bdong 


Ylt/j-^kang 

to central China, the later phases only occurring ki 
the more westerly Yang-shao sites, it seems that in 
fact this is a local culture with fortuitous resem¬ 
blances 10 those of westerly Eurasia* (This view is 
contrary to that held byAnderssons the discoverer 
of Yang-shao, who w^as convinced of the great 
andquity of the site, because of the Anau paialJeJs, 
and not because of its actual archaeological con¬ 
text in China*) 

Yayoi, jee Japan, Prehistoric* 

Yueh. The term Yueh subsumes a complex hybrid 
cultural zone which in the second miUeonlum b.c. 
appears to have occupied the whole coastal region 
ffom Korea to Indo-XZhina in the Far East. It seems 
to have emerged from a mixture of a collecting and 
hunting culture, known as Yao* in the mountain 
areas of central China, which was in the process of 
tuiTiing to sksh^d-hum agriculture^ and the val¬ 
ley culture, depending upon the culdvadon of rioCp 
which was associated with T^ai-spcaking peoples. 
The Y'ueh culture seems to have been cesponsibJc 
for mariume developments along the coasts of the 
Far East, and it was this development which 
enabled some of its component peoples to move 
into the Indan«ian islands where their presence is 
probably typified by the cectangular secdon Neo- 
li diic axe. In some areas of China the Yueh long 
resisted sinlzadon and as late as the eighth century 
A.D. much of Fukien still retained a distinctive 
cultural autonomy. Farther south the last con¬ 
siderable migrant group of Yueh which had occu¬ 
pied the Tonkin delta at the beginning of the 
Christian era, or a century or so earlier, formed the 
nucleus of the Vict-namese cultural zone, the term 
Viet being the Annamite form of Yueh. The per¬ 
sistence of common cultural traits which link cast 
Java with the north China coast as jaie as the six¬ 
teenth century a.d. is undoubtedly due to their 
common culture in the second millennium b.c. 

yiin-kang is a Buddhist avc site near Ta-t*ung, 
north Shansi. Work began here in a. p. 46 o,underThe 
aegis of the Wei dynasty^ and continued until 
A.D. 4^4- Twent)^ major shrines and a large number 
of smaller ont^ were executed in this period in the 
sandstone cllifs; a number of smaller shrines and 
niches containing fine examples of rnature Wei 
style work were added in the period a.d* j 00-56* 
Ihe earliest caves arc five in number, dedicated 
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ZJggmt/ 

to die kJj3g aod his four preidecesgor?, contain 
enormous Buddha images^ ddc seated Higure being 
fom'-fivc feet high. The prototypes aie clearly to 
be seen in the colossal images of the Euddha near 
Bamivanj Afghanistan. From this style a Chinese 
one rapidly developed,, under the influcncep it 
seeniSp of surviving Han traditions and the last of 
the caves of the main period^ number sia, shows 
the evolved style. A central pUIar is carved as a 
wooden pagoda. The walls, in a series of hofizonca] 
registers, are decorated with Buddhas, with attend¬ 
ants and musicians, scenes of the life of Gautama 
Buddha, and so on. The styJe is essentially linear 
(in the later period there is greater depth)^ and may 
be said to have evolved as a fully Chinese one, 
comparable with the contemporar)^ examples from 
Liing^merc 

Z 

Zapotecs^ jfe Mexico. 

Ziggurat ('*high point^’) is the designation of the 
temple-tower built in all the principal Sumerlnn, 
Babylonian and Assyrian cidcs. It is a character¬ 
istic architectural and reUgious feature of their 
civilkanon and as such is represented in art and 
writiea texts. The interest of early explorers was 
drawn to the ruins of these disdncdve buildings by 
their resemblance in form and purpose to the 
“Tower of Babel" of the Bible (Genesis n). 

In the late fourth millcanium the early in¬ 
habitants of southern Iraq built the main temple on 
a single raised temenos, and thus oreated an arti¬ 
ficial citadel. This was done from motives of rever¬ 
ence rather than for protection from floods or 
attack, since there appears to have been free access 
to the temple. The earUest “temple on a high 
terrace*^ was found at Eridu and this was a proto- 
ti,-pc rcprtxluccd at Unik (Level iv), the so-called 
Zigguiat of Anu and its associated white temple^ 
and as fax north as Brak in the Habur region^ Not 
all such temples were sited on rectangular plat¬ 
forms for, by the Eaxly Dynastic n pedod (about 
2 700 B.c.), the temple and its outbuildings are 
found within an ovsd-wallcd sanecuaty area raised 
above the surrounding buildings. Kh^ja, by the 
Diyaia River, and A 1 ’Ubaid, four miles north of 
TJr, are good examples of this. 

In 1^40-41 the Iraqis excavating Uqaif found a 
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temple set upon two terraces and approached up 
two short flights of steps. This, together with re- 
presentations of other three-ticred xiggurats and 
references to Gudea^s construction at Lagash 
shows that by the second half of the second rnSjen- 
nium such muld-staired buildings were common 
practice. Few remains caijp however, be traced since 
these structures often provided the basis for later 
rebuilding. Thus^ at Ur^ Ur-Nammu (about 
It JO i.c,), founder of the third dynasty, used the 
remains of a first dynasty Eiggurat, built at least 
four centuries earlier^ as the cote of his new work. 
He made the lowest platform a rectangle feet 
by 1^0 feet odentated to the north-east. For 
strength, w^alls thirty-sis feet high were built on a 
curve at a pronounced batter and relieved by 
buttresses at cvexy sixteen feet with the four comers 
especially reinforced. The outer skin was of kiln- 
dried bricks, often inscribed with the king^s name 
and titles, with bitumen mortar and laycts of 
matting, the whole being frequently pierced by 
weep-hnlcs for drainage purposes. 

Access to the upper stages of the xiggurat was 
by a main stairway of brick set at right angles to 
the north-east face. This led direct to the temple on 
the sununit but^ at the place on the edge of the 
first platform w'here it was joined by two staircases 
rising diagonally across the face from the north and 
east corners, it passed beneath an impressive 
copper-domed arched doorway. The terraces sur¬ 
rounding the upper and smaller stages were covered 
with bitumen, and there is evidence that trees had 
been planted here and watered from hoists which 
worked up the sloping sides of the ziggurat Some 
scholars think that a similar decoration of the 
temple-tower at Babylon may have given dsc w 
the description of the "Hanging Gardens” as one 
of the Seven Wonders of the World. 

Later ziggurats ace knowm from other excava¬ 
tions. Two dating from the time of Hammurabi 
are known from Mari and Kish. The XassJtea buUt 
one at Dur-Kungalzu (Aqaxquf near Baghdad) 
and the Elamite Umash-Huban (1265-1241 fl-Cj 
erected an unusual one at Choga-Zambie, sixteen 
miles south-east of Suaa, dedicated 10 the god 
Inshushinak with gateway chapels in the middle of 
three sides at the top of separate stairways. This 
ziggurat was originally 114 yards square at the base 
and was forty-five yards high. 

The Assyrians, heirs of the Sumerian dvilixa- 
tion, built temple-towers at their capital dties* 
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Tiglath-PilescT i (about iioj B.C-) bad twin aig- 
guiats dedicated to Anu and Antum, ibc god and 
goddess of Aabiir. About the same time one was 
built at Nininid and both were kept in careful 
repair by Shalmaneser m. Sargon ri;, the conqueror 
of Samaria^ perhaps induenced by the towers at 
Nimrud and Babylon^ provided the aiggurat at his 
newly buiJt capiul at Khoxsabad with ascending 
ramps w^hich encircled the outer face and thus re¬ 
placed the stairway. 

The best known ziggtirats are those repaired by 
the neo-Babylonkn kings, for their remains are 
still visible todays Nabonidus (556-^39 b.c.) re¬ 
faced the adggurat at Ur and increased its height, 
providing seven stages of which the lowest, at 
silty feet, can still be seen. Nebuchadnez^r con¬ 
tinued work on a similar building at Babylon called 
Etemrnanki -'*Tbe Building [Mouse] of the Foun¬ 
dation of Heaven and Earth^'. An inscribed clay 
tablet dated 119 B.C- gives details of this and its 
associated temple called Esagila - “The House 
w^hose top is as [high asj the Heavens”. The base, 
as contirincd by eicavadon, measured g8 yards 
square and upon this seven platforms topped by 
the temple of blarduk-Bd rose to a si mila r height. 
These must have been the "eight towers in all^ one 
upon aDothefj danked by a spiral staircase which 
runs around the outside*** seen by the Greek histo¬ 
rian Herodotus when he visit^ Babylon about 
460 B.C- Thus by the Late Babylonian period the 
*^tcmplc on a high tcrcaoe** had become a lower 
with a crowning sanctuary upon it. The aiggorat 
was destroyed by Xerxes, cleared by Alexander 
and later robbed of its bdeks by local builders. 

Most early explorers saw in the lofty ruins of 
Babylon fNlujcUibeh) the biblical Tower of Babel, 
though some idendtied this with Aqarqub The 
remarkably vitrified upper brickwork of the zlg- 
guratat Borsippa (Birs Nimrud), seven miles south- 
vrm of Babylon^ has, however, also been equated 
with it. The latter was an ancient building only 
partially restored by Nebuchadnezzar. There is no 
ccrtaio support for the view of Rawlinson and 
others that the seven stages of the ziggurats of 
Borsippa and Babylon were coloured black* whiter 
blue, scarlet, silver and gold and represent' 
cd the planets Saturn, Venus, Jupiter, Mercury* 
^^ars, the moon and the sun. The Babylonian order 
of designating the planets was different and at Ur 
iiacs of the colours black, red and blue (upper¬ 
most) were found. 


The full conception of the zlggurat has as yet 
been only partially recovered. Layaxd dug into the 
solid masonry of the NLnmid ziggurat in the belief 
that it housed a royal tomb as did the pyramids of 
Egypt. Some think that it was an artificial moun¬ 
tain reproduced by the earliest inhabitants in the 
plain in keeping with their original hilly homeland; 
others that it was merely an artifidal means of 
protcfjting the temple. But it is known that the 
summit temple was only used on speckl occasions 
when the patron deity descended to the top to pass 
the night there with its solitary occupant, a pnest- 
css. There is some ground for the view that the 
ziggurat was intended to reflect on earth what was 
in heaven. The upper temple, or "waiting 

room**, ha d its counterpart in the town below and 
terms like (“the Deep") are applied both to 
the ziggurat and to the water pool (an inverted 
ziggurat) where dwelt Ea* the god of wisdom. Tbe 
top temple was also called a (“a dark*^ or 

"leafy chamber*'*) a term equally applied to a sub¬ 
terranean cloister. To the Sumerian the ziggurat 
was unmistakably a pointer or ladder to the skies. 
It was the gateway to heaven. 

Zimbabwe. The ruined stone buildings known by 
this name lie in well wooded country about fifteen 
miles south-east of Fort Victoria in southern 
Rhodesia. 

Although much of the walling is broken down 
and vast quantities of stone clutter the ground, the 
place is extremely impressive, both bet^use of the 
great walls which remain and also because of the 
unexpected appearance of a large stone building in 
the heart of Africa. All tiic walling has been built 
“dry”, the building matctial being the local granite 
which splits naturally into slabs a few inches thick. 

The actual ruins cover about seventy acres and 
are divided into two distinct areas; the larger lies in 
a broad valley, and the remainder stands about a 
quarter of a mile to the north on the top of a rocky 
hill. The principal building in the valley is an 
elliptical enclosure, commouly caRcd "The Tem¬ 
ple** although its old name imba/utre means merely 
“the great room**. On the top of the hill the build¬ 
ings have naturally beeti called in recent years 
“The Acropolis” although such Afiacans as will 
talk about the place call it quite simply zffnitahofi. 

The literal meaning of this Shooa word, now 
usually used in its plural form has 

been forgotten, but its present meaning Is "the 
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chiefs^ buxkl ground ^nd the pkee of trIbsJ mter- 
ct$$ion*\ The caxliest account of the Zimbabwe 
Ruins gives details of the use of Zimbabwe Hill as 
a place of tribal prayer. 

There is notMng io the Portuguese records so 
far published to show that the Portuguese ever 
visited this pamcular buildings although one rather 
obscure passage io de Bairos* Dt (published 
in I f 5^) may Lodicate that they knew of the place^ 

The ruiris are said to have been first seen by 
white men in t868j but the earhest description 
available in Europe ^-as^that of Carl Mauch, a 
German geologist, who was held by a neighbour¬ 
ing tribe as a '^guest prisoner^* during 
From Mauch's dme onwards until early in this 
century Zimbabwe was the goal of gold hunters, 
who dug quite indisedminately and did great dam¬ 
age to the archaeological deposits in the structures. 

The first published excavations were those of 
Theodore Bent and Sir John Willoughby 

but both w'cre in the nature of andquarian 
treasure hunts. Ln 1^2-4 RnM^Hall w'as given 
the of dealing the ruins and making them 
available to tourists but in the process he temoved 
several feet of deposit in the principal buildings. 
Limitedexcavations were made by Randall-Maclver 
(i^oj) but the only r^dly useful archaeological 
work was that done by DrCaton-Thompson in 152^, 
Further excavations, in areas not examined by 
Dr Caton-Thompson, were undertaken by the 
Monuments Commission Ln 1958. 

The absence of any written record* the unusual 
finds discovered by early investigators* the roman¬ 
tic notions of Itxal commentacorSj especially N* 
Hah* and the absence of any considerable body of 
informed archaeological opinion among the Rhode¬ 
sian public until quite recently has led to a mass of 
romantic legend being woven around this monu- 
metit by European settlerSn The romantic fog is 
most difficult to dispel and even today Dr Caton- 
Thompson's work is adversely criticized by popu¬ 
lar wriicfs. 

The fullest descripcion is to be found in HaU's 
Cren^ ’which contains a mass of 

most useful factual material about the surface re¬ 
mains* although the records of digging are too 
meagre to be of much value and the interpretations 
ore no longer regarded as valid. 

The Great Enclosure (or ""Temple"") is a more or 
less elliptical building a88 feet long and izq feet 
wide with its major axis lying almost exactly north- 
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west to south-east; the circumference of the outer 
wall is feet. This wall is one of the principal 
features of the rmn-fidd, rising in places to a height 
of thirty feet and sometimes reaching a width of 
fourteen feet- Some zGq feet of the outer wall bears 
a chevron pattern, built into the topmost courses 
of the wall at the south-eastern end of its main axis. 

No other principal walls are decorated. 

This wall was very dilapidated when the ruins 
were first discovered and it has been much rebuOt, 
Although no description exists of the wall in its 
original state* it is known that Mauch saw lintels 
over one of the entrances. The reconstruction of 
the entrances as V-shaped sHts Is therefore regarded 
as inaccurate* as it is beheved that these were 
Originally lintelled doorways^ Within this wall is a 
maze of similar enclosures and passages and at the 
south-east corner there rises the wdl known Coni¬ 
cal Tow^* an apparently solid stone structute 
about eighteen feet in diameter and now thir^'-onc 
feet high. 

In the course of Hah^s 1902-4 operations he 
found that the interior of the Great Enclosure had 
been floored with, smooth cement-like material 
made from ant-heap, on which there had stood at 
one time a number of mud huts. There were at 
least three such floors* laid down at various times 
and between them Hall found a mass of occupation 
material - potsherds* iron tools and weapons* cop- 
per and gold ornaments* carved stone-bowls and 
other objects* glass beads and other imports from 
China* India and Persia. This magnificent sttatlfica- 
tion was nearly ail destroyed without its signifi¬ 
cance being understood or adequate records kept. 

These floors* when new* were practically water¬ 
proof and* since there is no sign whatever that 
there was ever a roof over the building* It is clear 
that the courty'ards would require Storm water 
drains; these have been found in the foot of some 
of the Great Enclosure walls. 

The Great Enclosure stands high up on the side 
of the valley and below it in a north-easterly direc¬ 
tion Stretches a scries of mined buildings* covering ^ 
over joo yards in length and about ijo yards or 
less in width. These buildings^ known collectively 
as the Valley Ruins, are thickest neat the Great 
Enclosure* where they form a continuous mass of 
walling and tail off into separate ranges of buildings 
as one descends to the floor of the volley. It was in 
one of these separate buildings* known as the 
Mound Ruins* that Dr Caton-Thompson's ptinci- 
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pil excsL^Ations were made- (The Valley Ruins weie 
divided in aibitrary sections by Hall and named by 
turn after Rhodesian pioneers, many of whom had 
no connection whatever with Zimbabwe.) 

Stretching north-west froin the Great ^dosime 
for about ajo yards is another gfoup of badly 
ruined structures which have been completely ran¬ 
sacked and partly robbed of their stone. 

Looking down on the Great Hnclosiire and the 
valley generally is a rocky hilh on the summit of 
which the so-called Acropolis stands. This is a 
maze of small enclosures and passages built up 
between the great rocks w^hich form the top of the 
hilL Most of the ruins are packed into a narrow 
space about forty prds wide bounded on the north 
by immense rocks and on the south by a sheer drop 
of nearly one hundred feet. 

The western end of this space is closed by a thick 
high wah, comparable in size and style to the outer 
wall of the Great Enclosu re. Like the Gteat Enclo¬ 
sure wall this too was in a tumbledown condition, 
but su Bicient indication of doors remained for it to 
be ftconsmicted according its original design. 

The approach to the main buddings of the 
AcropoMs from the valley is up a stairway (lecon^ 
stmeted as far as possible on the old lines)^ w^hosc 
topmost part is a passage between rocky walls- 
The western slope of Zimbabwe Hih has been 
built into a series of terraced platforms by the 
construction of retaining walls and a passage runs 
from valley levd right up to the Great West Wall* 
These ruins have chalicnged the imagination not 
only of archaeologists and antit^uaiians hut also of 
architects, and a number of specihcally architec¬ 
tural studies have been made. 

In all cases the architects have pointed out the 
lack of plan, the lack of foundations, the ignorance 
of the arch and of masonry principles generally^ all 
of which is coupled with an empirical approach to 
building problems and a high degree of competence 
in workmanship. Altogethetp the architectuial 
opinion is that the building is barbaric and has no 
common ground with established architectural tra¬ 
ditions an>^^here in the civilized world. 

It is now known that there are remains of some 
two hundred buildings constructed of coursed dry- 
stone work in southern Rhodesia and just over 
its borders. In addition to those examined by Dr 
Maclver and Dr Caton-Thompsonj many others 
have been examined by the Inspectors of^f onuments 
during tlic past ten years. None is as large as Zim¬ 


babwe hut every single architectural feature found at 
Zimbabwe can be patalldcd elsewhere with the one 
exception of the Conical Tower. 

There are therefore good grounds for helJeving 
that Zimbabwe architecture belongs to a tradition 
which has developed locally in the granite areas of 
the Rhodesian plateau. 

The earlier antiquarians had nothing with which 
to compare thdr finds, but later and more objective 
investigators noted that all finds of pottery^ and 
other objects were of chanacteristicaily African 
type+ As the volume of comparative material has 
steadily increased^ the predominantly African na¬ 
ture of the finds has become even more apparent 

The existence of other buildings of similar tradi^^ 
tion has already been mendoned. Test excavadons 
have been made in many of these and all have 
yielded finds which bear great similarity to, and 
often complete i dentity' with, those of Zimbabwe. 

There are, however, certain finds for which there 
are no known edmogtaphicai parallels: soapstone 
birds on tall beams, which w*cre found standing 
erect in the easternmost part of the Acropolis in 
rfiSa, when they were removed; they cannot there¬ 
fore belong to any very ancient culture and are 
probably of Africaa origin; soapstone bowls - 
large shallow dishes of which figments arc found 
throughout the deposits; soapstone ^'phaUi'* - 
found in considerable quanddes throughout the 
deposits. Similar objects in day have recently been 
found, some of which have been proved to be 
female figurines. These latter are undoubtedly 
African. 

The archaeology of Zimbabwe and of the Rho¬ 
desian Iron Age generally is a matter of current 
research and much work is still unpublished. The 
completely Abican nature of Zimbabwe and its 
culture was made dear by Dr Maclver and by Dr 
CaiomThompson mote recently, but during the 
la^ ten years it has been confirmed time and again. 

TTicre are three lines of dating evidence avail¬ 
able: (s) historical; (^) extension datbg, frorn a 
consideradon of imports; (r) direct dating, by 
radineaxhon analysis. 

(a) As already mcndoned, there ate no definite 
written references to 2lLmbabwc before the late 
nineteenth century; the Portuguese records relate 
to a number of “Zimbahwes** which were in fact 
merely royal towns. 

(i) The earliest datable import is a Persian 
faience bowl, probably of thirteenth century a.d. 
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in the country of its origiia; there are also a Dumber 
o-f fragments of ^tling celadon of the fourtocath or 
fifteenth century A.o. All these appear to have 
come from early occupation levels in the Great 
Hndosufe and suggest that it should not be dated 
earlier than about the fourteeuth ccutury. Dr 
Caton-Thompson used glass beads from India and 
dscwhcie in the Hast as the basis for her dating and 
suggested nindi ccotury A.D. as a possible date. Id 
when this date was suggested^ bead-dating 
was in its in^Dcy and it is only now that additional 
evidence from Indonesia and the Far Hast is being 
collected^ as a result of which it may be that the 
ninth-century date will require adjustment. Ua- 
fortunately, cross^dating is impossible as African 
exports mentioned by Arab writers - gold, iron 
and ivory — were raw materials, not manufactures, 
so we cannot find any African articles in Arabp 
Indian or Chinese archaeological contexts. 

(f) The new method of radiocarbon dating has 
been applied to two pieces of timber which formed 
the lintel of a drain in the base of one of the Inner 
walls of the Great Endosurc. The average dates 
obtained, after tests in Chicago and London^ were 
A.D. ^ ^1 and A.r}- both figures having standard 
deviations of error of about too years- 

Unfortunately there are a number of possible 
sources of error and these dates are redded as but 
doubtful to die age of the building. 

At present, therefore. Dr Caion-Thompson*s 
date of about the citnib century a.d, still stands as 
the most probable date for Zimbabwe:. Ste plates 
MS. 1 JO, pages 469. 470. 

Zinjanihropua is the name given by Professor 
Leakey to the skull of a Eosatl Man which he dis¬ 
covered at Olduvai Gorge in July 1939. Because 
the skull was found in association with pebble-tools 
it is classified as that of a hummid, and is regarded 
as a contemporary to AustralupithecuB. The great 
size of the tctrthj especially the molars, has led to 
2 ^janthropus being given the nickname of *'Nllt- 
cmckcr Man*"*^ and indicaies that his diet was mam- 
ly vegetarian. He is dated to the Lower Pleisto¬ 
cene, about half a millioa years ago. 

Zi’wiyA The site of Ziwiyd, identified with ancient 
Zibia, a fordfied dty c£ the Mannians, is near 
Sakiz in Azerbaijan, seventy-five miles south-east 
of Lake Urmia. ArchaeologicaJly, Ziwiy^ is re¬ 
nowned for a treasure-tr0ve accidentally discovered 


there by a shepherd boy in 1946. This collection, 
housed today in several national museums, com 
tains ivory, gold and bronze objects of fine work¬ 
manship, but of Uncertain origin and date; these 
mainly fall within the period ^73-600 fi.e., but 
certain ivory pieces suggest the last quarccr of the 
eighth century s.c. It is possible that part of this 
treasure, enclosed in a bronze coffin, formed the 
royal dowry of Esarhaddon^s daughter on her 
marriage to the Scythian King Partfltua, 

Stylisticaily the collection may be divided into 
four distinct groups: Assyrian,^ Assyro-Scythian, 
Scythian and Alannlan. Urartian influence, hew^ 
cver^ is not altogether absent. Motifs whidi con- 
standy recur in Assyrian and Scythian art are fredy 
incorporated into the designs^ these areofiep found 
in conjunction on a single object. This refiects the 
inBueacc of two important cultures which bordeced 
the country of the Mannians. Anthropomorphic 
symbols are used ~ the man^bulls and wingedgenii 
of Assyrian reliefs^ The animal style includes com¬ 
posite creatures, such as winged sphinxes and 
gryphons^ which in many examples wear the typical 
Phoenician kilt. The gold pectoral, one of the chief 
objects of the tccasute, displays such figures, 
placed within registers, and moving in opposed 
files towards a ceatcally placed tree of life. 

An outstanding piece of 2 ^wiy£ jewellery, found 
intact, is the splendid Lion Armlet in gold. This 
is a remarkable example of the Assydan jewellers* 
skill, and the wotking of the lions' heads, with 
heavy ^'eye-warts'^ and stylized facial markings, is 
reminiscent of many examples of Assyrian arL 

The Scythian animal style is seed to advantage in 
a gold scabbard ornamented vtith ibex heads; its 
ebape (the metal cap at the point) terminates in a 
highly stylized mask-bead. Further examples in- 
fiucnced by Scythian art are gold furniture termi¬ 
nals of gryphon heads, which find marked parallels 
in objects &om ScyduM graves in southern Russia. 

Local art of the Mann fans, which adopts the 
animal style of Luristan, is rcprescnied by gold 
plaques worked in repnusa^, used as applied oroa- 
mcdtatioii to leather or textile sur^oes, a fashion 
wdl-known to the Sevthians. 

The significance of the Ziwiyi Treasure, which 
displays a blending of such varied west Asiatic in¬ 
fluences, lies mainly in the light it throws on 
Median art, for authentic objects of this period of 
the history of Iran have as yet scaped discovery* 
Set plate 148, page 468. 
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Hfrttaht fl/ iki B/kmitsf M/diiU Amirua^ by 

S.Tax and otbets. Free Press* Chicago, HI-, 19J1 
Indira kffirt by P.S. blARTJH, G^LQuhibt 

mnd D. Collier, C.U.P.* London and Chicago U.P.* 
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AZTECS 

Th Axiiif e/ Mfxim by GpC.Vaillant, Penguin, 
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Mexican Arckn^hg^ by T A. Jotce, R Lee Warner, Lon¬ 
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Th of Ntv Spain by Bernal Diax, tr, A.P. 

Maudslat, Hakluyt Sodety, Londoop 1911-16 
jU VU Qiiotidiffmt A^U^t by Jacqoes Sousteuje; 
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Houghton, New Yorkp 19x1 
Lar/ Ci^ ef iki iiKetr by H, Bincham, Phoenix House, 
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MAYA 

An AiinmqfM^ Artkififfm by T.PaosxouRiAxopp, 
Carnegie Inttitmion of Washington Publications, 
5 SB, Washington, 194& 

Tk* Amieni by S,GfcMo!iLE.T, G, W, 

Brainead, St^ord UrP., Stanford, Calif., 3rd cd. 
^56 

A GimpJ* at Gmtfmaln by A. P. and A.C.hlAUDSLAT, 
Murr^, London, tlyj 

JCdtaiMm de Loj Coioi dt Fu:a£iH by A.M. 
Tozzea, Papers of the Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1941 


Af^a and Aiixiion Jb-f by T, A. Joyce, Studio, London, 
1926 

Mqja HidrsgijfpkiJe Wrifing.'^ laJrsdfurfmn by J+E.S. 
Thomson, Carnegie InstJcutlon of Washington 
Publications, ^89, Washington, 1950 
Tkt Rise and 0/ Aftpa ChUixati&n by J.E.S, 

Thomson, University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, 
Calif,, 1954 

MEXICO 

ArquiUiftira Prekffpaniai by Ionacio Marjquina, In^ 
sitruto NaeiOiiaJ de Antropologia e Kistoiia, 
Mexico, 1951 

Excavatmi at Teotikunenn Aiexim by S.Lcnne,, Stock¬ 
holm, 1934 

Mixito bi/ort Cortez by J+E.S. Thomson, Scfibncfp 
New York, 1933 

Znpoteiatt Antf^ierhj S.Linne, Srockbolm, 1958 
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Tke Aiwimi Ciim oftki Ntw Wor/d by Disi kA Ciiarna t, 
tr. J.Gonino and H.S.CorJANT, New York, 1887 
Afximt Cmh'saiiom ^ tke Andes by P+A-htEAXs, Sertb- 
ner, London anci New York, 1931 
Tks Coff^stofPem by W.H.Prikoyt, Bickers, 
don, 1 B7&; Harper, New York, I §47 

by G.H*S+BnsK>rELL, Tham® & Hudsno^ 
London, 1916 

Rsla/iOtl fl/ tke Diseoeiry and Conquest &J tke Kk^aem of 
Peru by P. PtzAftao, tr. P. A. Means, Cortez Society, 
New York, 19x1 . ^ 

Astomtt ef tke Incai and Pera by the Spanish Connuis- 
tadores tfi and ed. Sir G. R.Maexiiam, Hakluyt 
Society, London, ia64, 1907, ^913 

EARLY MAN 

GENERAL 

FaisU Men by M.Boule, ed. H.V.ValloiSp tr. M. 

Bulldce, Thames &l Hudson, London, 1957 
Hisioij of the Primates by Sir W- Le Gros Clark, 

British Museum (Natutsl Hi&tofy). LondoOi j™ 

Mankind So FflSf by W. W. Howeu.*, Sigma, Uodwi, 
19147 ; i^oublcday, Mew York, 1944 

MESOLITHIC 

Tkt M*sotitktt Age in Srilain by J.G,D*CLARit, C.U.P*, 
Loudon, and Macmillan, New York, i9p , — 

Tkt MojoiMe SetHrmeni of Nortktm Eeropt by J-y*"' 
CiAiix,C.U.P., London, and Macmillan, New York, 
19}6 

MESOLITHIC, NEOLITHIC AND COPPER 

AGE 

Oair Early Amtslort^ by M. C. BuRtenT, C. U«P*i LoodoO, 

and iMaoniilanp. New York, 19x9 


neolithic 

Jjtf DofTidf* ift PriAlfi&iy hj V.GXhiude, Clarotdon 
Prcsi, Oxford xnd Nfiw York, 1919 
JVftj/fVArr Culfiitef ^ Brifiji ItUi hj S.PieooiTj 
dU.P., London 2nd hJew York, 19?4 
**Tlie Origin of NcoUtlilc Cidturt: in Northern Europe*' 
by V^G.CHrLDE in 13^ ^949 

7 Af PftAitiprk Cfktmkfr TGrisli &f md JJ^a/rr by 

G.E, Daj^'iEl, CU.P.* London or^ New York* 1930 

PALAEOLITHIC 
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Th City «f Akienatm by H.FiuMKK>iiT and J,D,S. 
PeNDELiuar, 0 ,U.P., London and New Yofk, 1954 

AMAEINA. 

Jfif Akimtton 

BELZOMI 

PlarFuiipe of rAf offd RlE^i jOwflJwrifi" wiikhi 

tkt PjtroMtidfj FimpieM^ Pofisbi imd ExtomsJii^nt tB 
imd iVfi^ia by G+B,Belzoni^ London, tSai 


Adiutfj Amvitorj hj Li S. B. Leaxiet, Meibticn^ London, 
4th ed, 1913 

£>di^i^ /Ar Pali by F.ZEUNEaa Methuen, London and 
Longmans, New York, 4th rev. ed., tgjB 
F/ini Imp/imMfj by W. Watson, Trustees of the 
Briiisn Mtiseum, London^ 

A/fiffl fkt Toi^ImaJkr by K.PXajcixt, Trustees of the 
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Tbt OldSfont by ALCi Burkitt, ^wes and Bowes, 

London, and New Votk UP-^ New York, 3rd cd., 
19 j 6 

of Sffu/lum RAodetia by N.Jones^ CU.P.^ 
London and New York, 1949 
Stong Agg Cii/titnt of Ka^ Cp^ by L. S. 0^ Leaicet, 
CiLf,P,, London, and ^^laeniiJlan, New York, 1931 
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“The Negative Confession" tr. J. A. Wilson ki Arjimt 
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BREASTED 

Andmt Rgiordi 0/ Egjfpt, voJs i-j, by J,H,BRaASTKD, 
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A Himry ■?/ Estpi by J.flBatA5¥ED, Hodder & 
Scmighton, Londoev and Scribner, New York, 
end rev* ci 1914 
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PALAEOLITHIC ART 

Fpftr HkraPed CfffttkTUi of Cdw Art by H.BaEOit^ tr. 
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Paivtid Casts by GEOFFa^i- Gilicsqn, Phoenix House, 
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London, 1948 
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CHAMPOLLION 
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PILTDOWN SKULL 

by S. Cole, Muaay, London, 1953 
Tfa PiPdoma Forgery by J. S. Weiner, O.U.P., London 
and New York* 1935 
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general 

Hiiforjt 0/Egj^t by J+H.BitEAstiSD, Hodder & Stoogb- 
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Tht Lig^ p/ Epfft by S.R,K.Guinville, 0 .U,P., 
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HIERATIC 
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HIEROGLYPHS 
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Tiil ii-AMartta by J.B, S. PENDLeouRT^ Lovat Djckson. 
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Dmkmditr aus Argyptm md Afthkpiat vola i-ia, 
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LUXOR 

i«r Thebes and Tutxnkhamun^ Tomb of 
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New York, 1951 
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*^The Coming of the Celts*' by M.De Navarro in 
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Macmimoj New York, 1928 

WOODHENGE 
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FAR EAST 
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A.Snr£fW Penguin, London and Baltimore* Md., 
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TAe An and Anki/nfare af Japan R,T.Paine and A. 
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Hdiaire dtt Arts du fapen^ vol. 1* by J^Buhot, Pans, 
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A Nijioi^ of Indian and Easiem Arckidifure by J. 

Feagusson, Murray* London, nev* od. 1910 
Japan^ a ikarf Cuiiuroi HisSo^ by Sit B.Sansom, 
Cresset Press* London* rev, cd, 1947; Applctaa- 
Century* New York* rev, ed+ 1945 
^Recent ArchaeclogicflJ Progress in Siam” by G, 
Cdhdes Id Indian Ari and Leiters^ a.s, i, 1917 
Resrarskii hsia ike Prekisfaiy af sAe Ckinea by J,G, 
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G.U,P-, London and New York, 1954 
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Sosdk-easi Asia by B. Harrison, ^tanuillan, London, 
and St Martins, New York* 19J4 

BCJDDHIST art AND ARCHITECTURE 

A Goneke Hisioi^ ^ Bnddkisi Art in SiaM by R. S, Le 
Mat* C.U,P,, London and Macmillan, New York, 
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INDONESIAN 

Ind^tui by F.A.WAGNlEftp Methuco, and 

AtcGiaw-HiU, New York, 1^5^ 

JAPANj PREHISTORIC 

Japoji by N.G.Mui^ao, Yokohaim, I911 
Thi PnkiU^ Jsp&i by G+Jh Groot* cd. B.Si KftAUS^ 
0 ,U.P., Ijondon, ind Columbia U-P.* New York^ 
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SH^ER 

UArt Kkmrr Primitif hy H. PARMEhiTtERp Pari^, 1917 
pithecanthropus 

Mtm, Tm FaiJi/i by R.MoofLE, Cape, London, 

iQy 4 

Mhp Fwii/ by G.H.R+VOS Koentgswaljd, 

LDndon>l95S 

Tin Fcjjif Evishutfir Hum^ by W.E, La 

Gaos CtAaa, ckicago* U.P** Chicago, LI* 1955 

SIEMEEAP 

UArt Kkmtr by G-De Cohal Rrmusat, Paris, 1940 
pAir Afitux C&mpr^fuin Aji^ksr by G.Coedes, Paris^ 

1947 

TRA-K^IED 

UAri da Chmpa 1/ tea FKtuikn by P+Stern, PariSj 

JLtt ^mipfarei Chamiau Mudi di Tt^tranf by H-Parmen- 
Tis^^ Paris, 1911 

GREECE AND THE EASTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 

general 

Tkt Ai£ae^ CMitatka by G-Glotz* Kegan Paul, 
Tren^ & TrubneTp Lofidem, 1915 
Tht AfaM u/ Cmtiiafie/r by Leonakb Coitreix* Fabwp 
London* lyyB 

ATHENS 

Tin CrttA Commomva/tk by A.H,ZmHaiU 4 , OiU+P+, 
London, 5th cd, 19J1 

Hiiiemstif Ajkms by W. S.FEacosOjJ* ^taenuUan, 
London and New York* 1911 

THE CYCLADES 

Exfopationt at Pi^IaJe^pi m by T+D, Atokson 

and others* ^i£cmilk^* London, i 

DORIANS 
Sh Greece, general 

EVANS, SIR ARTHUR JOHN 

Tmw axd Cka/oi by j.EVAKS Longmans* London, 1945 


GOURNIA 

Coamia by H.B,Hawes* American Expkmitioia 
Society* 190B 

HERODOTUS 

Standard ediiionA and tmnEJations; translatiDn with a 
coETtnKrnmry by Gaoacsa Rawlikson, rev. and ed, 
A. W.C^wRENC:^ Noncsudi, London, and Random 
House; New York, 1955 

Htrwiptai^ Faiktr c/ Hiff<fry by Sir J.L.MYass* O.U.P.* 
London and New York* 195 j 

HOMER 

There are numeroos editions and trana-lations of TAt 
//Wand Tin for tbe social and arduicobgi- 
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Fperydi^ TAir^ ia A/nimi Grrfrfw by M.and GHiB+ 
QOE34KE1JL, Ba^ford, London, jkI imp. 1957 
H&fftfr 4mm/ W Aimumfitts by H.L.LoaisjBa, Mac¬ 
millan, London and New York, leyi 
Hsmtrami by W.Leaf, Macmillan* London and 

New York, 191J 

TAi WitrM 9/ Homir by Longmam* London 

and New York, 1910 

Ufi in tin Hifmmc ^ by T.O.Seymouii* MacmtUan, 
London and New York, 1907 

XKOSSOS 
Sn hiinoan ClTllSiatiQa 

MALLIA 

Su Minoan Civillaation 

mediterranean, the eastern 

TAt UTipiiitation 9/ Greta in iia Fronst A^ (Tbe Rhind 
Lectures) by H.R.Hau^ Meibucn* London, 1918 
TAi Davn of £iMrope& CmUMothn^ cb* 3-j* by V.G* 
Child£, Kegan Paul, London, and Knopf* New 
York* i9aj , ^ , 

Marfy Amiotfa by S.H.F.Luotd^ Penguin* London 
and ^Itimore, Md* 1931^ 

MINOAN CIVILIZATION 
TJ» AreAMiogy of CriU by J, D. S. PfifTOLEBifair, 
Methuen, London, 1939 

TAt Fati of Afinot by uCdttjl^u^ Evans, London* 

TAe^^ti ofMiwt^ vola i-j, by Sir AJ-Evaks* Mac- 
mi Han, London and New York, 1911-36 
Set o/ia Minoan Scripts 

MINOAN SCRIPTS 

AeAaeanj md Jndo^Fmpeans by L R- Palmer, O* U.Pr, 
London and New York* 195 3 
TAt DteipArrmcnl 0/ Linear 3 by J+Chadwick* C.U.r*, 
London and New York, 1953 
I^otimenif in Mjetnotart Greek by M..VE?tritJS and Ji 
Chadwick, CU.P.* London and New York, 1936 
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UYCE^fAE 

Mj£tnat\ flJt ArthsifiylApdal sad Gmdi by A. J.B. 

Wttccp O.U.P.j London, and Pfinceton U^P^ NJ,* 
1^9 

FHAISTOS 

Cr€ii^ iki fmrwmtr of Omu, by C, H. and H. B. Hatfes^ 
Ha^per'a Llbniry of Living Tbougbi^ London, 

Su idsa iMinoan Civilistion 
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